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EUROPE 

FOURTH DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

When our second division of Western European history opens, 
most of the modern nations have already come jnto being. The 
Scandinavian states are one clearly defined group , the Bnfcinnic 
states are another, and are already on their way to unitication. 
Spain is practically, and France actually, a unity. The Austrian 
House IS just completing that congeries ()f dominions which 
still forms what we call the Austrian Empire. Germany, how- 
ever, continues to be a loose confederation, recognising a 
(ommon sovereign only in the vaguest manner, and Italy con- 
tinues to lx.* parcelled out into appanages of greater Poweis 
F<jr nearly two hundred years the ruler of Spain, as well as of 
Aiistn.i, is a Hapsbiirg; for nearly another hundred he is a 
Bourbon — of the dynasty of the kings of France. One of the 
keys to the various complications is to be found in the rivalry 
of these two great Houses. For half our period, another key is 
in the rivalry of the two types of leligion brought into being by 
the Reformation , for the second half another ism the rivalry of 
the colonising nations for commercial and colonial supremacy. 
Throughout, the political and social fabric is going through a 
process of reconstruction, intended to replace the disintegrating 
forces of feudalism, but itself requiring a complete renovation, 
the way to which is about to be prepared by the cataclysm 
of the French Revolution. With that e|)Och our era closes. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

THE REFORMATION AND AFTER 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

THE ENDI NG OF THE OLD ORDER 

SPAIN— By Martin Hume, M.A„ Dr. Heinrich 
Schurtx, Dr. Armin Tilie, and others 
THE BRITISH ISLES-By Martin Hume. M.A.. 

A. D. Innes, M.A., and H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 
FRANCE-By Dr. Armin Tilie, A. D. Innes, M.A., 
and other writers 

GERMANY— By Professor Hans von ZwiedinecK- 
Siidenhorst, Dr, Armin Tilie, and other writers 
THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES-By Dr. Hans 
Schihth 

HOLLAND AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY- By Pro- 
lessor Hans von ZwIedineck-SUdenhorst 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

By Professor Richard Mayr 









MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FOURTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fourth division of Europe, which treats of the westeri^art of the Continent from the great religious awakening 
known as the Reformation down to the time of the French Revolution, is illustrated in the above map. A 
comparison with the map which illustrated the third division of Europe shows the changes that have been at work 
among the nations. The great empire built up by Charlemagne, which dominated so larjge a portion of the Con- 
wnent in the last division, is no longer pre-eminent among the Powers, while the separate kingdoms of E^land and 
Scotland have come together in the bonds of union and as one nation arc beginning to tread the path ofc^nquest 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

THE PASSING O'*, MEDI/EVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


division of history into periods, 
* labelled ancient, inedneval, and 
modern, is ol necessi xrbitrary. There 
was a time, which we cdhimoniy call ]ne- 
historic, when the European peojiles kept 
no written records oi their civilisation. 
Then some of them, already in many 
ies^>ects highly organised, jiieserved tlunr 
and ancient European historv 
be/. . W'lum did it end ? We take tlu‘ 
In*' demarcation at the ejioch or moment 
ol V when the old civilised races cecised 
to^ dominate the known world, the world 
which preserved its records, and found 
themselves dominated in turn by new bar- 
banc races — races, that is, which were on a 
low(n* mtellectiial level and were politically 
m a less advanced state of organisation; 
a mmneut which we identify with the 
dissolution of the Roman Emjnre, 

Thencelorth Euro})ean history is mainlv 
that of the })rogress ol these races from 
that barbaric condition to the highly 
(daborate organisation which they ha\ e 
attained at the present day. How, 
then, in the course of this continuous 


process " Still proceeding —are we to draw 


Between the 
Ancient^and 
the Modern 


a line anywhere saying that 
on one side ol it is tiansition 
— mediaw^alism — on the other 
modernity ^ There is reason 


in the view which takes the close of the 


eighteenth century as the dividing line, 
on the double ground that the French 
Revolution jiolitically rang the knell of 
absolutist and aristocratic systems oi 
government, and that socially the in- 
dustrial^ revolution, which, by the 
development of machinery, made manu- 


lactmmg ])ossible on an enormous scale, 
introduced the most ('ssential character- 
istics oi the modern community- On the 
othei hand, there is reason also in the view 
which finds the starting point of progress, 
the em(*rgenf'(' Irom baibansm, in the 
intellectual and , 'esthetic revi\al which 
began in Italy beiore the thirteenth cen- 
„ . tury was W' ell ended. There is 

e assiBg reason in the purely pie- 

^ j. turesque ])oi)ular distinction 

which undoubtedly rt'alises 
the “ Middle Agi‘s’' as the lime when battles 
w'cre iought by mail-clad knights, and 
modern times as the period in which gim- 
])owdet had made the coat ot mail absurd. 

Nevertheless, this popiilai distinction 
does happen, in point of time, to coincide 
with a line of demarcation w hicb ^^eems on 
the whole to ha\'e a stronger claim to 
acceptance on general grounds than eithi'r 
the French Revolution or the beginning 
of the Renaissance. BetwTcn 1440 and 
T520 so many eveiits took place — begmnrng 
with the invention ot tiie printing-press 
and ending w'lth the Diet ot Worms - any 
one of w’hich may fwm certain points ot 
view be claimed as “ epoch-making.” 
There arc so many fields in wdiichat some 
moment during those years one era may be 
said to end and another to begin tha; 
collectively they may bqitegarded as the 
passing from meduevalism to modernity. 

The first of these events is the invention 
of printing, of wdiich the lull effects did 
not immediately make themselves feJt, 
but wTiich meant that information and 
knowledgi* could soon be communicated 
ufbi ct orbi ; no grou]) of persons could 
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MARTIN LUTHER PREACHING DURING HIS DETENTION IN THE WARTBURG AT EISENACH IN GBRMANT 

* From the painting by Hugo Vogel, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co, , - 


flTHE PASSING OF MEDI/EVAUSM AND THE NEW ERA 


claim to be. the sole guardians of the 
arcanfi ; of, accjumulated 'R'isdom. The 
general 'li^lic ■ slowly acquired the data 
for and criticism. The second is 

Constantinople. Byzantium 
had^^i^ on the Graeco- Roman tradition. 
Wit&'its fall, the south-east of Europe 
became, not a link between East and West, 


Four 

Epoch-mokiag 


and between the old and the 
new, but definitely Oriental 
and Mohammedan ; neo- 
oriental, that is, with its past 


dating from the Hegira. The East had 


definitely become the aggressor against the 
West. Third is the discovei*y of the New 


World by Christo])her Columbus and of the 
Cape route to India by Vasco da (iama, 


which made the ocean the great highway of 
the nations, and fleets the instrument of 


commercial success and tlie guarantee of 
ex])ansion beyond the limits of Europe. 
Fourth is the challenge to the papacy flung 
down by Martin Luther — epoch-making, 
not as being the first of such challenges, 
but as being the first which resulted in a 
permanent reconstruction of the religious 
basis of Euroj)ean society, and in extensive 
political changes attendant thereon. 

As distinguished from these events, 
certain tendencies may be remarked as 
reaching a climax or a decisive stage at this 
period. In Italy the aesthetic Renaissance 
reached its culminating jx)int in the fields 
of painting and sculpture ; the intellectual 
impulse, no longer concentrated in the 
south, was being communicated to the 
northern peoples. Politically, the tend- 
ency to form large homogeneous states 
with a strong central government was 
overcoming the tendency to disintegra- 
tion inherent in feudalism. 


In England, it is true, the principle liad 
triumphed long before — it was only a 
reaction which was countered by the 
establishment of the Tudor monarchy. 
Now, however, France, under Louis XI. 
and Charles VI II., and Spain, under 
P , , Ferdinand and Isabella, had 

iaT# " ^ 

Art of War states, and the new 

conception expressed in the 
phrase the balance of power assumed a 
dominant value in international politics. 
Finally, a place, though not the first place, 
must be given to the revolution in the art 
of war effected by gunpowder, which had 
how, become an assured if not an actually 
accomjriished fact. In F^ngland, it may be 
added, the selected line of demarcation is 


peculiarly convenient, because it coincides 
with a landmark in the history of the 
country — the establishment of a particu- 
larly vigorous and notabk dynasty. 
Modern England is introduced under the 
auspices of the House of Tudor, which 
supplied us with five monarchs, of whom 
three at least waie of unusual capacity. 

Mediaeval '' history, then, ends, and 

modern ’’ liistory begins^ — at least, so far 
as concerns Western Europe— with the 
opening years of the sixteenth century. 
And modern history itself finds a point of 
definite division in the epoch of the French 
Revolution. The years from the Reforma- 
tion — Luther's defiance of the papacy — to 
the French Revolution form a clearly- 
marked period, in which the consequences 
of the great events above enumerated 
develop. 

The effects of the increased facilities for 
communicating knowledge, criticism, and 
ideas, ramified into every department of 
human endeavour. After centuries of 
stagnation, even of retrogression, science — 
in the sense of knowledge of natural laws 
— progressed enormously. The 200 years 
TK B A which begin with Copernicus and 
UhTch^^ end with Isaac Newton, whose 
, q . middle period is associated 
Of science Galileo, 

Kepler, and Francis Bacon, saw physics 
revolutionised, and astrology displaced by 
astronomy, and the search for the Philoso- 
pher's Stone by a practical chemistry : 
while the eighteenth century witnessed 
the invention ot machinery, which com- 
pletely changed the conditions of labour, 
the first practical application of steam- 
power, and almost the first investigations 
of the nature of electricity. 

With the exception of Italian literature, 
which, like Italian art, had already attained 
its zenith, all the great literatures of 
Europe came into being— though the 
Middle Ages had produced precursors such 
as Chaucer in England — and achieved a 
splendour which remained unsurpassed, if 
not- altogether unmatched, even in the 
period of the French Revolution or in the 
nineteenth century. The one exception 
was Germany, where, at the close of the 
period, Goetheihad indeed risen above the 
horizon ; but “ Faust " was still unwritten, 
and Lessing’s was almost the only name 
of consequence in pure literature. The 
sixteenth dentury produced the Portuguese 
Cam<|pns, Ronsard and tlie Pldiade and 
Moh^gne in France, Cerv^tes in Spain, 
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Tasso in Italy, and in England the tre- 
mendous group of “ Elizabethans,” whose 
work extends roughly over the forty years 
from 1580 to 1620. To the next century 
belong Calderon in Spain, Milton and 
Dryden with Bunyan and Defoe in Eng- 
land, and in France the three great 
dramatists — Corneille, Moliere, and Racine 
—as well as the school of critics, headed by 
Boileau, who dominated European litera- 
ture for nearly a hundred years afterwards. 
Under this last influence intellectuality 
triumphed over passion, spontaneity was 
depressed by artificial rules ; it is curious 
to remark that in England the term ” arti- 
ficial ” was complimentary. ■* Hence the 
\’ictorious romantic ruction which fol- 
lowed this period mafes the present-day 
critic inclined to deny that the pre- Revolu- 
tion poets of the eighteenth century were 
poets at all. Through most of the eigh- 
teenth century classicalism held the field, 
the drama ceased to be dramatic, satire 
and epigram flourished, but the lyric was 
at a discount ; it was an age of essayists 
in prose or verse, though the tender, 
emotions still found occasional expression. 

Neither in the field of prose literature nor 
in that of natural science would these 
developments have been possible — at least 


in their fulness — but for the invention of 
the printing press ; the same is true of 
developments in a third field which has 
affinities both with science and literature — 
the field, which is vaguely and generally 
termed “philosophy.” The “scholasticism” 
of the Middle Ages was not, indeed, so 
utterly sterile as is sometimes represented. 
In conjunction withThe Reformation, which 
liberated thinkers from the necessity of 
compelling at least their publicly expressed 
conclusions to conform with the authorised 
dogmas of the Church, the printing press 
helped both to record the data for formula- 
ting new ideas and to popularise new con- 
clusions. In the sixteenth century the great 
theological contest absorbed attention ; but 
the seventeenth produced the great names 
of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz ; the 
eighteenth, Berkeley, David Hume, a|pi 
Kant. ^ 

Metaphysics, however, with mental and 
moral science, exercise a direct influence 
only on the few ; of more practically 
recognisable effect was the revived study of 
|x>litical theory, which may be said to have 
started with the publication of Machia- 
velli’s “ Prince ” shortly after that states- 
man’s death in 1527. That work is a 
handbook of monarchism divorced from 





WHBN CONSERVATISM TRIUMPHED OVBR SCIBNCB: GALILBO BBPORB THE PAPALTRIBUNAI, 
A Sdent Ut Cu- inadvance of bi* Um«, Galileo mmiqoned oeforetbe loonlaltien and eompalled to reatate hit doctrioe that 
d;be earth revoives ronadtbaton. It U aaidthatafug hitrecaatatioa.M mattered totto -voce, "And yet it mtmove. ’ 

From Uui pElntinir in ttv» UiK«mbourg U/ J. N. Kobatt P]«ury * 
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THE FIVE GREATEST SCIENTISTS OF TWO CENTURIES 


ethics ; but it is an analysis of method theoretic warrant for their practical de- 
rather than an examination of principles, mands. The embodiment of the principles 

The truth that the establishment of a of the “ glorious revolution ” of 1688 in 

strong central government was a manifest the constitutional gospel of John Locke, 

political necessity for every state which in spite of prolixity and of a certain hazi- 

wished to hold its own accounts for the fact ness, not only satisfied the Whig demands, 

that the theorists from Machiavelli through but influenced thinkers abroad. Montes- 

Jean Bodin to Hobbes were always advo- quieu, analysing the functions of the state 

cates of monarchism, though Hooker, in on the basis of what may be called com- 

his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” imphes some- parative history and comparative law, 

thing like the ultimate sovereignty of the pointed to British constitutionalism as the 
people. The philosophical thesis, how- 'highest actual achievement in the art of 
ever, was assuming by the middle of the government ; the Encyclopazdists under- 
seventeenth century the character of a ' mined the logical defences of the “ Ancien 
political propaganda ; constitutionalists, Regime ” ; Rousseau’s “ Contrat Socral ” 

as well as absolutists, were in sfearch of a tjfiiptured the popular imagination, and 
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became a mighty agent in producing the 
revolution itself. In practical manner the 
pen was revealed as no less mighty than 
the sword. 

The fall of Constantinople was an event 
exceedingly striking to the imagination, 
but one of which the effect on the western 
world may be exaggerated. The spirit 
which had flung the chivalry of the West 
against the East, the spirit of the Crusades, 
had all but s{^nt itself 200 years before. 
The Austrian Hapsburgs, essentially a 
western power, were to find their western 
policy for two and a half centuries con- 
tinually hampered by the pressure of the 
Ottomans on the east. When the Ottoman 
power l>egan to decline, the other western 
states began also to interest themselves in 
an Eastern question, which did not, how- 
ever, become acute, as far as they were 
concerned, till the nineteenth century. 
On the other hand, during the i)eriod of 
Turkish aggression they did not greatly 
embroil themselves in the struggle which 
the barrier states were obliged to maintain. 

Byzantium itself had long ceased to 
exercise any fascination or any marked 
influence over the Teutonic or Latin 


peoples ; and the substitution of an 
aggressive Mohammedan power for a 
decaying Christian power in the Balkan 
peninsula was to all, except the barrier 
states, a matter of importance potential 
rather than actual. Moreover, the asso- 
ciated commercial problems, which other- 
wise might have forced themselves upon 
the West, were largely modified by the 
development of the Altantic as a com- 
mercial highway.'* Again, it is probable 
that too much has often been made of the 
effect of the fall of Constantinojfle on the 
intellectual movement of the West. The 
dispersion of Greek scholarship and Greek 
manuscripts which ensued did, no doubt, 
give an additional impulse to the study of 
the (iicek tongue and the Greek authors 
ol antiquity. But the classical rcviv^al 
had already begun in Italy ; the dema^ 
for scholars and manuscripts had alrea^ 
been created, and the supply would have 
followed, though more gradually, even if 
the Turk had been driven over the Bos- 
phorus. 

Of our third great event, or pair of 
events, however, it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the significance and the 



g COMMANDING FIGURES IN LITERATURE BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION S 



S DE CAMOENS. 1524-80 f MONTAIGNE, 1538-92 ^ TASSO, l.'>44-«6 



g CERVANTES, 1547-1619 ^ CORNEILLE. 1608-84 f MOLIERE, 1622-73 § 


importance of their develop- 
ment. In ancient times 
Greeks and Komans luid 
indeed colonised Western 
Asia and the Mediterranean 
coast of North Africa. But 
th5 castv ard movement had 
sqon found its limit, had 
ceased, and had been revived 
only in very inefficient form 
by the Crusades, to perish 
again, submerged by the 
Tprkish wave. It seemed 
that the peoples of Western 
Europe would be confined within the geo- 
CTaphical limits of the continent. Now, 
noweyer, the pathless ocean was converted 
into a highway to new regions, offering 
space to expand in, which might be called 
boundless, and infinite opportunities of 
pommercial exploitation. 

At first, indeed, the gold and silver of 
the West and the spices of the East seemed 
to be the chief prizes, and the monopoly 
thereof seemed to have fallen respectively 
to the. Spaniards and the Portuguese, 
©ut then the monopoly was challenged 


by the two states which 
devek)]>od a maritime power 
greater than that of the 
monopolists ; Dutch and 
English displaced the Por- 
tuguese in Indian waters, 
and the English found in 
North America a possession 
which tlw'y turned to better 
account than did the 
Spaniards theirs in the 
Southern continent. Then 
the French entered upon a 
rivalry with the English in 
India and in North America. The issue 
between the rival colonists in the West 
and the rival traders in the East involved 
them, and with them the parent states, in 
contests which meant in both regions the 
effacement of the one and the establish- 
ment of the other as monopolist. In both 
regions the British triumph was complete, 
owing primarily to the fact that the 
British concentrated their efforts on estab-/ 
lishing naval supremacy, thus maintaining i 
their own communications and cutting 
off those of their rivals ; whereas the 
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French, not realising this essential con- claimed the right and asserted the duty 
dition of a successml contest, allowed for themselves, but were not for a long 
their energies to be • simultaneously dis- time generally disposed to recognise either 
tracted by wars on the European continent, the duty or the right in the case of persons 
The victory of the British race took a * whose conscience and reason led to con- 
new development when the race itself elusions differing from their own. ’ In 
bifurcated into two nations as the result other words, Protestantism did not realise 
of a quarrel betwew the American that toleration was its logical corollary, 
colonists and the mo^r country ; but It divided into camps, Lutheran, Cal- 
that development wa^only in its initial vinistic, or Anglican, which were, too 
stage at the close of ouf period. antagonistic among themselves for the 

The fourth crucial event was Luther’s nations which adopted them to oppose a 
challenge to the authority oi the papac}'. combined front to the attack of the 
This authority \yas both political and papal powers — a disunion which more 
dogmatic. Politically it had attained than once brought the whole cause of 
its effective maximum in the thirteenth Protestantism into serious jeopardy, 
centuiy, and had been weakened but not In many countries, religious profession 
destroyed by the Babylonish captivity became so intimately connected w'ith 
of Avignon and the Great Schism. Dog- dynastic partisanship that “ heresy,” or 
matically it had been assailed by “ papistry ” as the case might be, Irecaj^ 
Wycliffifes and Hussites, but the assault treason in the eyes of rulers ; and in 
had apparently been repulsed. Now, England and Scotland a similar relation 
however, the renewed attack by Luther arose between Prelatists, or Episcopalians, 
developed into the revolt against Rome, on the one hand, and Puritans, or Coven- 
both jxilitical and dogmatic, of approxi- anters, on the other, until mutual tolera- 
mately the northern half of Western tion was reluctantly accepted by both 
Christendom. In the southern states, as the only securiW against the restora- 
Rome retained dogmatic domination by tion of papistry. This point was reached 
accepting the political alliance, in place of at the moment w’hen the religious question 
the subjection, of the secular Governments, was ceasing to be a leading factor in in- 
Dogmatically, Protestantism rests on ternational politics, and Catholic and 
the individual's duty to obey his own Protestant Powers w'ere uniting to resist 
conscience, and his right to follow his the aggression of France. The storm of 
own reason, even when counter to the theological antagonisms was becoming ex- 
dictates of authority. The Protestants hausted among the educated classes, to be 
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THE LAST HOURS OF THE AUrHOR OF “DON QUIXOTE' 

From th* psinthtg hy h, Oliva 
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replaced by a respectable indifferentism, heroic adventure, of young enthusiasms, 

an ajtathy which extended into the moral ot dramatic incident— tragic and other- 

and jHilitlcal spheres. Hence, the wars of wise — of supremely picturesque jierson- 

the eighteenth century were not religious alities ; the age which is summed up in 

but ostensibly dynastic in origin, though Shakespeare. This flow of youth does not 

in the middle of the century the funda- pervade the century which follows— an 

mental national antagonisms must be age in which the enthusiasms are sterner, 

recognised as, in the main colonial. the great personalities more grim. Its 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- striking and characteristic figures are not 

turies, religious convictions had been Luther or Loyola, Henry, Elizabeth, 

marked by intensity, even when moral Drake or Marlowe, but Gustavus, Wallen- 

standards were low and distorted. In stein, Cromwell, Richelieu, Miltojn ; 

the eighteenth, if moral standards were a finally Louis XIV. and Dutch William, 

shade more refined, religious convictions But when we pass on to the eighteenth 

had given place to a tolerant scepticism the youthfulness, the “ heroicalness,” have 

which professed Deism and called it vanished ; barbaric energy and Puritan 

Christianity. Nevertheless, the instinc- grimness give way to a pervading artifi- 

tive demand for religious emotion found ciality, polished scepticism, commercial 

notable expression in England in the materialism ; there are very few figures 

movement which bears the name of that can be called noble. Among its most 

the Wesleys, which was but one form of prominent figures, save perhaps Chatham 

the revolt of idealism against the self- and Washington, Frederic stands among 

satisfied materialism which threatened to the men who may fairly be called great ; 

devitalise Europe. Walpole is more characteristic. 'The first 

In the sixteenth century, the Western century gave us spring ; tlie , second, 

world was stirred, as it were, by a fresh swmmer and autumn ; the third^'^ii^nter. 

access of youth, a spontaneous vitality, a i^ut another spring was to eomi &j ^ugh 

superabundant energy. It was an age of v^th more in it of March than ofi|p^y. 











THE REFORMATION AND THE WARS 

OF RELIGION 


P giving our preliminary sketch of the 
period it is convenient to take familiar 
points in English history as our landmarks, 
not because of their intrinsic importance, 
but because they are handy guides. The 
first decade, however, of the reign of Henry 
VIIL provides a starting-])oint which is 
of more than insular utility. In 1509 
Henry VIIL became King of England. In 
1513 Flodden checked the development 
ot Scotland. In 1515 Francis I. ascended 
the French throne. In 1516 the young 
Hapsburg Charles became King of Spain 
on the death oi his grandfather, Ferdinand 
ot Aragon. In 1519 the Emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and his death was followed 
by the election of the King of Spain — ^who 
was grandson of Maximilian as well as of 
Ferdinand— to the .imperial throne as 
Charles V. In 1517 Martin Luther had 
thrown down the gauntlet to Rome by 
challenging the sale of indulgences. Thus, 
^ at the close of this decade, 

Four Great jcq- the three kings and 

*^*’®***^‘*^*the religious reformer, whose 
^ personalities were to dominate 

Etttppe for thirty years — Luther died in 
1546, Francis and Henry in 1547, though 
Charles survived them—had all taken their 
places on the stage. Among them those 
lour during those thirty years laid down 
the lines of the national divisions of 
Europe, saw the Europeans masters of 
South America and on the Indian seas, 
and marked out the course which was 
to%e taken by the religious Reformation. 

All ‘four were still living when Ignatius 
Loyola, on the Roman, and John Calvin on 
the Protestant, side established the specific 
types of the Jesuit and the Puritan. 

Another decade of English history, 
the decade of the Great Rebellion —or 
perhaps we should say the two decades of 
the Rebellion and the Commonwealth-— 
marks a division ot our whole period into 
two. The Peace of Westphalia and the 
execution of Charles L were all but con- 
’temporaneous, falling precisely midway 


between the accession of Henry VIIL and 
the summoning of the States-General. 
From one point of view, we may regard 
the first period as that of the ascendancy 
and decline of the Hapsburgs, and the 
second as that of the ascendancy and 

•Pk decline of the Bourbons. From 

e Strugg e 

Domiftioft*^ is the period when religious 
antagonisms are dominant, 
while in the second those are over-ridden 
by the claims of rival commercial interests 
issuing in a great struggle for colonial 
dominion. 

From a third point of view, the fost 
period witnesses the passing of feudaUsm 
into absolutism, and the second the decay 
of the bases on which absolutism was 
established. In our own island, politically 
far in advance of other states, the first period 
saw both the development and the fall of 
absolutism, while the second established 
constitutionalism. Thus the chronological 
division provides a natural partition for our 
survey. At the opening, then, we find 
Spain, the Burgundian heritage including 
the Low Countries, the Central European 
heritage of the Austrian house, and the 
Imperial dignity, all under one sceptre, 
though the Austrian dominions were 
very soon transferred to the emperor's 
brother, Ferdinand. 

The theory of a balance of power among 
European states would have teen stifled at 
birth but for the fact that the emperor’s 
realms were a heterogeneous assortment 
of unsympathetic nationalities, very in- 
conveniently situated for united action, 
whereas the realm of t|hte, 
f * Continental power, 

of Fower^^^ France, was homogeneous and 
compact. The rivalry of the 
two princes, Charles and Francis, and their 
counter claims to sundry Bupgundian and 
Itdian territories, were the fundamental 
facts in the international situation. Eng- 
land, standing outside, her policy guided— 
at least in the judgment world— 
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by the minister Cardinal Wolsey, sought 
to hold the balance between the two, to 
preserve the general peace, and to reap the 
advantages of her position as arbiter. 
Failing to keep the peace, she threw her 
weight — though by no means vigorously — 
into the scale on the emperor’s side ; and 
only after the overthrow of Francis at 
, j,. , Pavia in 1525 was an attempt 

* made to restore the balance by 
" a return to the French alliance. 

• •p* y time, the new act 

was making itself actively felt. Martin 
Luther had challenged the papal preten- 
sions in 1517 at Wittenberg. In 1520 he 
metaphorically burned his boats when he 
literally burned the papal Bull which con- 
demned him as a heretic. By challenging 
pecuniary and political as well as the 
m^ogical claims of the papacy, he 
secured the supjjort of a number of secular 
princes, while the religious enthusiasm 
of the masses over hall of Germany was 
aroused by Ids bold declaration against 
any authority which pretended to over- 
ride the Scriptures. " Here stand I. God 
help me. I cannot do otherwise.” 

The fire was fairly kindled. Politically 
speaking, German unity had become im- 
possible until the sword which Luther had 
brought instead of peace should be 
sheathed. The princes, who supported 
Luther, demanded religious freedom on the 
general principle later formulated in the 
phrase cuius regio ejus religio — ” for each 
ruler’s realm, the ruler^s religion.” The 
Lutherans united at Speier in the protest 
against imperial restrictions which gave 
to their movement, and ultimately to the 
whole anti-papal Reformation, the name of 
Protestantism. 

The new teaching progressed in spite of 
the serious set-back which it received 
from the social propaganda of some of 
its votaries— emphatically .condemned by 
Luther himself — which hibught about the 
horrors of the great German peasant 
_ . revolt of 1525. The league of 

Pr^i I P^’otestant princes became a 
permanent menace to an im- 
*** perial authority which definitel^^ 
ranged itself on the side of the old teacMill 
and was at the same time endeavolpng 
to tighten its control in secular affalra. 

Under such conditions an ^ective 
Anglo-French alliance would'"'‘have pre- 
sented a very grave danger to the 
Hapsburg monarchy; but the King of 
England elected to follow a course of his 
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own in which he ;could be activdy asso- 
ciated with neither of the two rivals. 
While priding himself on his orthodoxy, 
Henry found conscientious reasons for 
disclaiming obedience to an ecclesiastical 
authority which could not be persuaded 
to declare his marriage with Catharine 
of Aragon void. Conscience also com- 
pelled him to suppress the monastic estab- 
lishments in England an^to appropriate 
their endowments. ^ 

At the same tipie the monarch, who had 
been honoured with the title of “ Defender 
of the Faith ” by Leo X., was not persona 
grata with the Lutherans ; and the total out- 
come was that from the hour when Henry 
began to seek for the so-called divorce 
from his wife. England ceased materially 
to influence the policy of either Charles or 
Francis, while her king was making hin^lf 
supreme over the State, and the f^te 
supreme over the Church. Theological 
changes, how’ever logically they might 
follow as corollaries to the revised relations 
between Church and State, were reserved 
for the next reign. 

In Germany contests between Protes- 
tantism and Imperial Catliidicism continued 
_ , to alternate with j)eriods of 

Rch'^ov** compromises and 

W*rf»re8 suspicious truces. The apparent 
triumph of the orthodox em- 
peror over the Lutheran League of Schmal- 
cald in 1547 was followed by a complete 
reversal of the position, accomplished in 
*552 by Maurice of Saxony ; and before 
the death of Charles a modus vivendi 
was established between the two j)ar^es 
which remained effective for more than 
half a century. But the attempt to cen- 
tralise power in the hands of the emperor 
had failed, and the intimate connection of 
the empire with Spain was terminated. 
A Hapsburg was King of Spain, retaining 
the Netherlands, and another wore the 
imperial crown ; but the Hapsburg 
dominion was permanently divided. 

•Iraiie Charles still ruled, Montezuma 
and' Atahualpa had met the fate with 
^''il#bich Macaulay’s schoolboy was so 
• familiar; Cortez and Pizarro had con- 
quered Mexico and Peru ; the Spaniards 
were established on the Spanish Main, and 
the Plate fleets were beginning to pour 
their cargoes into the Spanish treasury. 
Also John Calvin had founded his theo- 
cratic system at Geneva on a rigid pre- 
destinarian basis; the Order of Jesuits 
had been recognised at Rome, and was 




This famous oalatiniT Ulnstratos the anxiety of a Hagnenol maiden for her lover's safety. On the of the 
massacre ^ St. Bartholomew the intimation was secretly Conveyed to the Roman Cawolics that Ipey were 
to wear a badge on their arms to distinguish them from Hie ProtestantSf against whom the attaot was to 
jm nmde. Hearing in some way of the impending massao^ the young woman has tied the badge about her 
lover s arm and is entreating bun to wear it, but he is gmly seeking to remove the symbol of the craven. 

Fn»ii thf» by Sir J, E. MiHlb, in the Tate GeWery K' 
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develt»ping the |x>wers generated by the 
union of a consummate education with 
uncmalihed obedience ; and the Council 
of Trent, in which the adherents of the 
papacy alone found recognition, was pre- 
paring the conclusive dogmatic definitions 
which were permanently to distinguish 
Roman Catholics from all others, and to 

PhUlp the ■ 

. . tion of the name of Catholic 

the pm Romanists-^an abuse of 

^ ^ tenuinology which is excusable 

only because tiie oj^position of the terms 
Protestant and Catholic is, on the whole, 
less misleading than any practicable 
alternative which has been suggested. 

Ill Germany there was a religious truce. 
In England the explosive Protestantism 
of Edward \'I.’s reign was followed by the 
still mbie acute reaction of Mary Tudoi’s 
government ; and that again by the com- 
prehensive but still limited Anglican 
settlement of Elizabeth. In France, the 
orth(xlox}* of the court was qualified 
by the Huguenot leanings of powerful 
families. It remained for Philip of Sjiain 
to adopt the role of champion of the papacy 
and hammer of the heretics. Between 
1556 and I5f)0, Spain, France, England, 
and the Empire, each came under a new 
ruler, who in the case of the first three 
guid(id its destinies lor thirty years or 
more. 

In France the sons of Catharine de Medici 
were kings, but it was she wlu) controlled 
them. To retain her own ascendancy 
she played off the (iiiises against the 
Huguenots and tin* Huguenots against 
the Guises. Even the terrible St. P>ar- 
tholonu’W massacres of 1572, which she 
planned proliably in a moment of jealous 
panic, failed to suppress the party of the 
victims, who won the day for their in- 


dubitably l(*gitimat<* candidate, Henry of 
Navarre, in the struggle tor the succession 
which followed the death of Henry III., 


and of Catharine herself in 1589, but only 
wk n when Henry paid the Catholics 

"s‘ » 

p « « , crow'll was worth a Mass. 
Frote.upt England, the daughter of 


Anne Bolevn, born out of wedlock in the 


eyes of every believer in the papal 
authority, was wholly dependent on the 
loyalty of her Protestant subjects, whose 
hopes were no less bound up in her, since, 
even if her legitimacy were admitted, 
the le^timate heir presumptive was the 
Catholic Queen of Scots, who was half a 
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Guise. Elizabeth’s "domestic administra- 
tion was cons^fjuently emphatically Pro- 
testant ; the more so when a Singularly 
injudicious papal Bull in 1570 formal^ 
invited English Catholics to profess loyalty 
but to compass treason. Nevertheless, 
it was her business to avoid challenging 
the direct onslaught of the papal champion 
until the outcome of a struggle could be 
anticipated with confidence. 

Hence for nearly thirty years she played 
persistently a double game, wounding 
Spain whenever the chance appeared of 
doing so unofficially, or dangling before 
France the prospect of a matrimonial 
alliance, but refusing to commit herself to 
o|ien support either of the Huguenots in 
France or of the Protestant Netherlanders 


in their struggle to free themselves from 
the Spanish yoke. But later 

the battle with Sjiain was inevitable, 
apart from the religious question. 

For the spirit of adventure liad taken 
hold of the seafaring jxipulation of Eng- 
land. The Italian Cabots John and 
Sebastian — had made their voyages to 
North America m command of English 


The Orc»t 
Skilort 
of the Se»i 


ships, Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor had “discovered” Mus- 
covy when in search of a 
“ North-east ])assage,” old 


William Hawkins had made the Guinea 


voj’age and visited the P>razils before 
Elizabeth was on the tin one : and 


many captains wore soon emulating 
their exjiloits, most notable among them 
being John Hawkins, who kidnapped 
negroes or bought captii’cs from the 
native chiefs on the Guinea coast: finding 
a profitable market lor the same among 
the Spaniards in America. But Spain 
w’as by no means disposed to let foreigners 
work their way into sharing her American 
monopoly, and strict trade regulations 
were laid down. 


These regulations tin* English seamen 
ignored — partly as being in contravention 
of treaty rights, partly as having no 
better warrant than the old Bull of Pope 
Ale.Kandcr VI., who had made a present to 
Portuguese and Spaniards of the New 
World, which was not his to give. In plain 
terms, international law was far too vague, 
and its sanctions far too insubstantial, to 
control the proceedings of mariners and 
adventurers on the other side of the 


.ocean. If the Spaniards had a right to 
the monopoly, i he English were no 
better than pirates ; if they had not, thfe 
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English were within their fights ; and the 
debate could be decided only by the effec- 
tive, if ill<j|gical, method of fighting it out. 
Therefore, while Elizabeth and Philip were 
theoretically at peace, their subjects on 
the high seas and on the Spanish Main 
w^ere practically at open war. 

The whole situation favoured Eliza- 
beth's policy of deferring the collision as 
long as possible. A large proportion of 
her subjects, and one at least of her ablest 
ministers, Francis Walsingham, were eager 
to join issue with vSpain long before the 
queen or her most trusted counsellor, 
William Cecil, best known as Lord Bur- 
leigh, were willing, partly because they 
were zealous lor England to stand out 
oi)enly as the champion of Protestantism, 
partly because the mariners were confident 
of the outcome of a naval struggle. 

But Protestantism ai)pealcd to Elizabeth 
merely as a political necessity in her own 
realms ; she cared nothing about main- 
taining it abroad except as a check upon 
the capacities of Catholic governments for 
aggression. She would liave lueferred 
friendly relations with Spain on terms ol 

o. . mutual accommodation, wish- 

The Shadow . . , , 

of a War power as a 

with Saaia bj France. The rum of 

either France or Spain would, in 
her view, have rendered the other too 
l)owerful. So long as Philip found enough 
to occupy him in the Low Countries, the 
prospect of an Anglo-French alliance was a 
useful diplomatic card in reserve, but a 
dangerous one to play. In like manner, so 
long as Mary Stuart lived, it was doubtful 
.whether Phili() could reap much advan- 
tage from Elizabeth’s lall, since Mary’s 
accession might bring about an Anglo- 
French alliance. But when the marriage 
lOf Elizabeth to a French prince had finally 
become impossible, and the tragedy of 
Fothcringay had been completed, Elizabeth 
penew that the fateful grapple with Spain 
could no longer be averted. 

I Spain herself was a colossus far less 
powerful* in fact than in appearance. 
Philip’s father had been a Burgundian 
rather than a German or a Sj)aniard ; 
Philip himself was a Spaniard without 
Qjjalification. Lord of Spain, and of the 
wealth of the Spanish “ Indies,” he was 
lord also of the Low Countries ; but the 
efficient maintenance of communications 
between Spain and the Low Countries 
demanded control of the sea. To all 


greatest sea-power, but when she was 
challenged by England, the appearance 
proved to be fallacious, though this did 
not occur till Philip’s reign was far ad- 
vanced. Yet, even before that time, it was 
no easy matter to maintain a large force 
in the Netherlands ; so long as this was 
necessary, Spain was grievously hampered 
p . ^ in other fields of activity, and 

practically k was necessary 
Revolt almost from Philip s accession. 

The Spanish king was deter- 
mined to exercise despotic authority and 
to crush heresy throughout his dominions. 
The Netherlands, where the nobles and 
the cities possessed traditional liberties, 
had no mind to submit to the despotism 
of an absentee exercised through alien 
agents and supported by foreign troops. 

Moreover, the northern provinces which 
had adopted Calvinistic doctrines were • 
prepared to do l^attle for their religion at 
all costs. The organisation of a constitu- 
tional o})j)osition to an alien administra- 
tion and to religious persecution was met 
by the arrest of two of the leaders, Egmont 
and Horn, under the government of Alva, 
whom Philip had sent to replace his own 
more (lij)lomatic sister, Margaret of Parma. 
The arrest was answered by a revolt, 
headed by William Prince of Orange and 
his brother, Lewis of Nassau. Egmont 
and Horn were executed, and the revolt 
was mercilessly crushed under the iron 
heel of Alva. There followed a tyranny 
brutal both in its intentional cruelty and 
its unintentional financial stupidity. 

In 1572 the revolt was renewed, and was 
obstinately maintained, sometimes by the 
whole of the Netherlands, sometimes by 
the northern Protestant provinces alone, 
with assistance more or less surreptitious 
but tolerably constant from England, and 
less consistently from France, which of old 
had claimed suzerainty over Flanders and 
Brabant. While the stniggle was going on, 
the audacity of the Englisli seamen reached 
Drake*! climax in Drake’s voyage 

of circumnavigation and his 
return to England in the 
” Pelican ” or ” Golden Hind ” 


with Spanish treasure aboard worth con- 
siderably over a million. Incidentally, 
however, Spain at the same time acquired 
additional power by the annexation of 
Portugal on the demise of her king, Henry, 
on the plea that Philip was the legitimate 
heir through his mother. For more than 


appearance, Spain was incomparably the ; half a century Portugal remained an 
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appanage ot the Spanish Crown ; till the 
house of Braganza succeeded in giving 
effect to its own claims, of which the legal 
superiority was indubitable. 

The assassination of William the 
Silent in 1584 failed to break down the 
stubborn resistance of the Protestant 
Netherlands to Spain. Anglo-Spanish am 
•Tk tagonisms became so acute that 

of Scou Elizabeth was unable longer to 
resist the popular demand for 
Beheaded support of the Hob 

landers. England and Spain being openly 
at war, a live Mary Stuart was no longer 
a workable political asset. The Queen of 
Scots was beheaded ; Philip resolved to 
crush Elizabeth and claim the English 
crown in virtue of his descent from John 
of Gaunt, and thus simplify the difficult 
process of emshing the Netherlands. The 
Armada sailed. In its progress up channel 
the superiority of tlie English fleet was 
definitely manifested ; the Armada itself 
was finally broken up in the decisive en- 


gagement off (iravelines, and its destruc- 
tion was coinjileted by winds and waves 
in the course of its flight round Scotland. 

The naval war continued lor anotfier 
decade, but the naval supremacy of Spam 
had vanished for ever. Philip defiantly 
fitted out one fleet after another, but ail 
met with disaster ; and, reduced though 
his resources were, he threw himself into 
a French war instea<l of strengthening 
Parma in the Netherlands. When Parma 
died there w^as little doubt that the 
Hollanders would secure their inde- 
pendence, which they did practically some 
ten years and formally some fifty years 
aftewards. 

In France the war of the succession 
was terminated by the establishment of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of 
the quondam Huguenot Henry IV., dml 
toleration was secured by the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1598. In the same year 
Philip died, to be followed to the grave 
U j f years later by hjs great 


Eni'lmAd and 
Scotlnnd 


English antagonist. The suc- 
cession of the Scots king^ 


James VI., as James I. of 
England, united England and Scotland 
under one crown, though the two countries 
retained s^^parale legislatures and adminis- 
trations, For nearly half a century to come, 
the intervention of England in European 
politics was spasmodic and ineffective, 
almost disregarded by foreign powers, and 
of importance chiefly as producing, both 
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directly and indirectly collisions between 
the crown and^parliament. In Germany 
the recognition of the principle that each 
ruler should’ decide the religion "lif his own 
state had brought peace; the German 
Hapsburp, unlike the Spanish branch, 
remained Catholic, but maintained the 
attitude of compromise. 

On the other hand, the Protestant 
states became divided into Lutheran and 
Calvinist, the *two camps being in hot 
opposition to each other. But the time 
arrived when the heir to the Hapsburg 
succession and to the empire was re- 
cognised in the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who was a bigoted Catholic. The ruling 
emperor, Matthias, was king of Protestant 
Bohemia, where the crowm was elective. 
The Bohemian diet was surprised into 
nominating Ferdinand m successor to 
Matthias, but an att^pt was made 
to upset the election, reject Ferdinand, 
and substitute Frederic, the Calvinist 
Elector Palatine ; and thus, in 1618, the 
Thirty Years’ War began. 

In effect, the war was one for the re- 
covery of Catholic ascendancy in Germany. 
- . . The European chami>ionship 
th? Th “f Catholic cause had been 

taken over from the Spanish 
cart nr German Hapsburg. On 

one side was ranged the German League 
of Catholic princes, of whom the moving 
s{)irit was Maximilian of Bavaria, sup- 
ported l)y Sj)ain from the Spanish Nether- 
lands and North Italy. On the other 
side were the (ierman Calvinists, from 
whom the Lutherans of Saxony and 
Brandenburg stood aloof. V^ictory at 
first lay with the ('atholics ; hy if)2j it 
looked as if (ierman Protestantism would 
be crushed, and the allied Hapsburgs would 
he al)le completely to dominalte Europe. 

The possibility of such a prospect 
in ibio had caused Henry IV of 
France to prepare an anii-Hapburg 
combination just before he fell uncier the 
dagger ot an assassin. Now Richelieu 
had acquired a preponderant influence in 
France. For him, the enemy was not 
Protestantism, but the Hapsburgs, though 
within France the Huguenots were in some 
degree rc]>ressed. Richelieu now inter- 
vened, striking at the Hapsburgs in Italy. 
Although a Huguenot revolt in France 
compelled him to withdraw again, he had 
given a lead to the Protestant powers ; 
Denmark and Hungary were drawn into 
the German struggle on the Protestant side. 

t 
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At this stage— in i6|6 — Wallenstein leadership of his armies. When the two 
appeare, to restore the now threatened great commanders were pitted against 
Imperial iortunes, but with a modified each other, Gustavus lost his life in the 
policy. He is the champion primarily hour of victory at Liitzen in 1632. Wallen* 
of Imperialism, with the aim of making stein, now incomparably the mightiest 
the emperor master of the empire ; figure on the stage, meant to follow out 
playing, mutatis mutandis, a role analogous his own piolicy, in which religious com- 
to that of Strafford in England or of promise was now a leading feature, 
Richelieu in France. ; But if the Catholic while his own aggrandisement was not 
princes of the empire were willing to less prominent in it than his imperialism, 
be led by their nominal suzerain to the But Wallenstein’s schemes were ended by 
overthrow of Protestantism, they were by the hands of assassins in 1634. In effect, 
no means willing to be ruled autocratically the war now assumed the somewhat 



ST. BARTHOLOMEWS DAY: THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT PARIS DURING THE MASSACRE 


From the painting b) P H. Calderon, R.A. 

by an emperor whose power rested on an unexpected character of a .struggle for 
army controlled by a Bohemian upstart. French supremacy on the Rhine, and for 
At the moment of Wallenstein’s success Swedish supremacy on the Baltic. We need 
Ferdinand found himself compelled to* not follow its course here. Ferdinand 
choose between him and the league, died in 1637, and Richelieu in 1642 ; but 
He chose the league. But aeain Richelieu France maintaihed the same policy under 
had become active, at least diplomatically ; ^Mazarin, and her armies acquired an 
and the effect of his diplomacy was to unprecedented ascendancy under the 
bring the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, leadership of Conde and Turenne. 

"into the field. The victorious advance The war was finally brought to an end 
of the “Lion of the North ’’ forced by the treaties known jointly as the Peace 
Ferdinand to recall Wallenstein to th%^ of Westphalia in 1648. It left Sweden 
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secure in the supremacy of the Baltic, 
and France in possession of most of the 
Western Rhine provinces. Switzerland 
and Holland were formally declared in- 
dependent of the empire and of Spain 
respectively. As between Spain and France 
the contest was not teiminated till ten 
years later. In Germany the prolonged 
_ devastation of a war, particu- 

«rii»aiiy brutality 

Depopulated distinguished, 

^ left the land seriously im- 

poverished and gravely dej)opulated. The 
Protestantism of North Germany had 
survived the attack, and the wars of 
religion were ended. But the Catholics 
had foiled the attempt to establish im- 
perial supremacy at the price of their 
failure to establish Catholic domination. 
The Hapsburg was primus inter pares, but 
nothing more. The congeries of (ierman 
states was as far as ever from combining 
into a single (ieiTnan nation. 

In all these events, England had 
j)layed practically no part. From i6i8 
to 1628, the administration of James I. 
and Charles I. was practically in the hands 
of the incompetent favourite Buckingham, 
whose policy was guided exclusively by 
personal piques and ambitions. Every- 
thing he did was equally reckless in con- 
ception and disastrous in execution. 
Expeditions to helj) the Elector Palatiije, 
to strike at Spain, or to help the Huguenots 
at Rochelle, were all tiascoes of the worst 
kind ; but English intervention was ended 
altogether when the duke was stabbed 
by an aggrie^x^d and crazy tanatic. 

Under the Tudors, the crown had 
obtained complete control of administra- 
tion, with the general aquiescence of 
Parliament ; while its policy was popular, 
it had been allowed to wrest the law to its 
own purposes. The Stuarts endeavoured 
to exercise in addition an effective control 
of taxation, and to override the law 
in carrying out a policy which was 
w*. thoroughly unpopular, with 
the natural result that Parlia- 
^ j - ment challenged the crown’s • 
administrative prerogatives. 
The outcome was a civil war which made 
the victorious army of the Parliament 
master of the situation. Parliament had 
played Frankenstein. The army would 
trust neither tiie king nor the Parliament ; 
it beheaded the one, ejected the other, and 
established a Caesar in the person of Oliver 
Cnn^well. The military protectorate was 
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an abnormal , expedient for dealing with 
abnormal conditions ; utterly opposed to all 
•English tradition ; triumphant, but intoler- 
able. It was doomed to pass away with its 
mighty creator. Absolutism was to make 
one more brief effort. But it was, in fact, a 
lost cause ; the ascendancy of Parliament 
was won. But while the Commonwealth 
lasted, Europe awoke to the fact that even 
Van Trom]) and De Ruyter were no more 
than a match for Robert Blake, and that 
Cromwell’s Ironsides under Turenne, as 
under Cromwell himself, were more than 
a match for the best soldiery in Europe. 

Absolutism was rejected by England. 
During the first half of the seventeenth 
century it was most decisively established 
in France. Henry IV. built up a popular 
despotism, but it was Richelieu who did 
for France what Strafford tr^ to do for 
England and Wallenstein for tneempirc. In 
England and France, however, absolutism 
had different foes. In England it was the 
traditional rights of gentry and burghers 
that were at stake ; in France it was the 
claims of a feudal noblesse. In France, 
^ j absolutism was the condition 

Strong central govern- 

Protestants England It was to be 

jirovcd that the ascendancy of 
Parliament did not weaken the central 
authority. Richelieu’s task was not com- 
pleted ; in the wars of the Fronde, with which 
his successor Mazarin had to cope, the aris- 
tocracy had to be brought to submission, 
and the Paris parlement —-not, like the Eng- 
lish parliament, a representative assembly, 
but a body of lawyers — made an unsuccess- 
ful bid for constitutional powers. But the 
policy of the cardinals prevailed, and when 
Mazarin died, young Louis XIV. was already 
the most absolute monarch in Europe. 

Cromwell, in 1656, had accept^ the 
French jiroposals for alliance against Spain 
in the hojie of promoting a Protestant 
League for the defence of all Protestants. 
If he had foreseen that, when he was dead, 
England would lose sight of his purpose in 
the alliance with France and tljat* France 
would be able to use the fruits of that 
alliance and the defeat of Spain for her 
own ends, we may presume that his policy 
would have been different ; it is hardly 
safe to condemn the designs of a statesman 
because his successors were incapable of 
giving them effect. The establishment of 
a pensionary of King Louis on the throne 
of England did not fall within the scope 
of the Protector's calculations. 
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ASCENDANCY AND DECLINE OF THE 

BOURBONS 

*T^HE age of Louis XIV., which forms the than any of the other belligerents, and ever 
* first subsection of our next period, since La Hogue, in 1692, her naval pre- 
coincides with a marked period of our own eminence had been becoming more and 
history. The personal mle of Louis began more decisively established. Incidentally, 
immediately before the restoration ol also, the threat of complete separation from 
Charles 11 . ; it ended immediately after Scotland in the middle of a great war had 
the accession of the Elector of Hanover. ^ . forced England to assent in- 

The “ glorious Revolution ” divides it into En^la^ndand complete 

two almost exactly equal halves, during the union. The two countries ceased 

first of which, consciously or unconsciously, to be internationally distinct, 

the English Government habitually j)layed and were merged in Great Britain — a fact 
into the hands of the (irand Monarquc, of vital importance in the next stage 
whereas during the second William III. and of international rivalries. 

Marlborough were the protagonists in the Although Catholic aggression, or sup- 
resistance to his aggression. Charles II. and pression ol Protestantism, was part of the 
James II. were the French king’s first plans of Louis, this was not distinctively the 
enemies ; both — the one secretly and the case during tlic first half of his reign ; nor 
other openly — were adherents of Catholi- was there even in the latter period any 
cism, and aggressive Catholicism, though pretence that Louis w\as at the head of the 
with an clement of antagonism to the Catholic states of Europe. On the con- 
papacy, was a part of Louis’ programme, trary, the papacy was in direct opposition, 
and the Stuarts were quite willing to pur- The primary objects which the French king 
chase freedom from parliamentary control had in view were the magnification of the 
at the price ol subservience to France, monarchy in France, and the magnification 
The War of England, people and parlia- of France in Europe. For the second pur- 
th S • h were in ignorance of these pose, the great end to be attained was the 

Soceettioa ^^^^damental facts ; the French annexation to France of roughly the whole 
alliance and wars with the of the old heritage of Burgundy, of which 
Dutch were both features ot the Common- a great part was still attached to Spain. He 
wealth policy, which in foreign affairs was had this end in view when he married the 
generally popular. Consequently, peo])le eldest Spanish ]:)rincess, whose half-brother 
and parliament acquiesced in an apparent shortly afterwards succeeded to the Spanish 
continuity which was an actual i*eversal. throne, w^hile her younger half-sister was 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes married to the Emperor Leopold, the head 
revealed the designs of the French king ; of the German Hapsburgs. 
the English Revolution necessitated the The accession of Charles II. in Spain 
association of English and Dutch, while permitted Louis to claim the Burgundian 
the exiled king relied on French protection provinces for his wife, on the basis of a 
and support. England, it is true, was not law which gave the female children of a 
enthusiasticinsupportofWilliamlll.’swars ^ Great marriage priority over even 
against Louis, but apathy was converted the male children of a second 

into fury when Louis recognised the son of marriage. These claims Louis 

James II. as king of England, and the in part made good by the 

country flung itsdf into the war of the campaigns of 1667-8. He could afford to 
Spanish succession with ardour, though pay little regard to the formation of the 
its direct interest in the actual issue was triple alliance of England, Holland, and 
small. The fruits of victory which fell to Sweden, which was the outcome of 
Great Britain at the end seemed inade- ^arm caused by his aggression, since f 
quate ; but she had suffered infinitely less ^lew that the King of England was cte\ 





THE PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE 



The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was accompanied and foHowed by severe persecution. These drawinjcs of 
the French artist, Beyer, though imaginary, are based on certain incidents, and show the violence used by the 
Government against the Protestants of France In one district young Huguenot women were taaen to Catholic 
convents and there whipped. The Revocation was condemned by the Pope. 





houses of the Protestants hy force, 
ey made the Hfe of the occnpaots unhei^.^ 
which they stopped, and a favourite amusemiiit^ 


master of the bouse to a chain which was forced, sHth Its occupant over a bla^lsir fire, ^e „ 
urging him to recant, whUe his Protestant Bible was thrown into the fames on which &e himself was 



allowed to 


ms no 
to bind the 
standing fa) 
‘““^tortnrec 




AND THE REVOCATION*OF THE EDICT OF NANTES 



When ttt^w^iiiff^era surpri/ed by th« ioldters merei Hipw »©ldom fbown to the persMuted Pro^Un^and 
t||e order td Art came iwlft to the tcnjue of tlie commander;*, Such an incident is depicted In the aboye picture. 
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enough arcumvent his Ministers for a 
substantial consideration, and that Sweden 
also might be diplomatically detached. 
Holland itself was the next object of his 
aggression, with the additional motive 
that the Dutch Republic stood in the way 
af the development of his plans for sup- 
pressing the Huguenot religion in France. 

„ The attack wasi» opened in 
of Oro^'*e* association with England, dur- 
V ing a convenient prorogation of 

K€»tored pj^j-iiament, in 1672. Holland, 

however, resisted w'ith her traditional 
resolution. The fall of the Republican 
Government and the restoration of the 
House of Orange in the person of young 
William III. to the office of Stadtholder 
provided a leader of unsurpassed tenacity 
and shrewdness, and completely changed 
the relations of Holland and England, 
William being the nephew of Charles. 

England withdrew, and at the same time 
the powers took alarm, Catholic as well 
as Protestant. Louis found himself facing 
the prospect of a European combination. 
Turenne conducted a series of campaigns 
of extraordinary brilliancy, but his career 
was ended in 1675 by a stray bullet. 
Next year the extraordinary development 
of the French navy by Colbert was demon- 
strated. Conscious of the strain on his 
resources, however, Louis was ready for a 
peace on favourable terms, which were 
obtained at the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. 

But Nimeguen did not satisfy Louis. 
The audacity with which he proceeded to 
interpret treaties in his own favour could 
hardly be tolerated by the Hapsburgs, 
German or Spanish, and the diplomacy 
which had held Protestant states neutral 
in the late wars was nullified in 1685 by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which also drove a large part of the Ixist 
of the French industrial population into 
exile in England, Holland, and Germany. 
The Pope himself condemned the Revo- 
cation, and Louis was consciously and 
^ confidently preparing a single- 

^ero u lOA handed attack on the European 
g . combination which was on the 
verge of completion, when the 
revolution in England decisively united 
the naval powers. For this Louis had 
himself to blame, since he made his first 
move by invading the Palatinate, thereby 
leaving the ruler of Holland free to go to 
assist in the expulsion of King James 
from England. By the time that Louis 
was in a position to turn upon Holland, 
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the English crown was firmly set on the 
head of the Dutc'h Stadtholder, and the 
great navy which had inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on the English fleet off Beachy 
Head was shattered a!t the battle of La 
Hogue in 1692. The allies, however, were 
sufficiently diverse in their aims to enable 
Louis, after holding his own but no more, 
to negotiate terms with them separately, 
which were embodied in the Treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697. 

Louis was still further from having 
a^'hieved his ends than he had been after 
Nimeguen. But fresh opj)ortunities were 
presented by the now acute question of the 
Spanish succession. The Spanish king was 
dying without issue: the children of his 
two sisters were also the children of Louis 
and of the Emperor Leopold res|^tively. 
The acquisition of the wliole Sjianish 
dominion by either power was maniiestly 
destructive of the balance, while there had 
been formal renunciations on th(‘- part of 
l>oth the princesses. A partition was the 
obvious course. An agreement between 
the interested parties had bestowed the 
. main inheritance on a grandson of the 
emperor, the electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, who was outside the 


The Brilliant 
Strategy of 
Marlborough 


Austrian succession itself ; but 
in 1699 the prince died. King 
Charles of Spain followed suit, after naming 
Philip, a giandson of Louis, as his heir, 
though the powers had agreed upon a fresh 
jiartition. Louis repudiated the partition 
and accepted the will ; Austria prepared 
to assert Her own claims ; the action of 
Holland would be largely dependent on 
England, and the action of England was 
decided by Louis’ recognition of James 
Edward Stuart as king of England, at the 
deathbed of James 11 . Once more, Europe 
was in alliance to check the aggrandisement 
of Louis. The death of William 111 . 
placed Marlborough at the head 0/ the 
combined English and Dutch forces. 

Louis sought to bring the allies to their 
knees by striking straight at Vienna ; but 
the attempt was completely wrecked by 
Marlborough's brilliant strategy, which 
united his own forces with those of 
Prince Eugene and shattered the French 
and the Bavarians, whose prince had joined 
Ix)uis, at Blenheim. Year by year, in a 
series of skilful campaigns, the French 
king's conquests in the Spanish Nether- 
lands were wrested from him ; but a 
turn in domestic politics placed the 
Tory peace party in power in England. 
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Twice in the course of the war Louis young Louis XV., and thus cleared the 
had been ready to make peace on terms way for a “ family compact ” between the 
which would have fully satisfied even Bourbon dypasties for the aggrandisement 
William of Orange, had he been alive, of the Bourbons and the humiliation of 
But those terms had been rejected, and the Hapsburgs and of Great Britain, 
now the practical defection of England The compact, which was a secret one, 
secured him very much more favourable made in 1733, did not precipitate war ; 
conditions, under the Treaty of Utrecht in for the French Minister, Fleury, was quite 
p 1713- The Spanish Netherlands aware that much recuperation was neces- 

were transferred to Austria, sary for France before she could plunge into 
tikeW»rm ^ Bourbon sat on the a great war with Spain for her ally. The 

Spanish as well as on the French English Minister, Walpole, was equally 
throne, and Italy was roughly divided anxious to avoid the arbitrament of arms, 
between Hapsburgs and Bourbons. To though he had information of the hostile 
Britain the most material gain was that designs. Both sides meant to achieve their 
Louis was unable tc interv-ene on behalf of respective ends by diplomatic methods, 
the Stuarts when Queen Anne died, and But the control was taken out of the hands 
a coup d’etat secured the Hanoverian of Fleury and Walpole by even^ which 
succession. proved too strong for thcin. C|®tiercial 

In spite of the disasters of the War of friction in the Spanish-American seas 

the Spanish succession, Louis left France was exasperating popular feeling in both 
with her borders greatly extended, her Spain and England, while the approach 
frontier strengthened, and dynastically of a question of succession was exposing 
in close association with Spain, which was Austria to attack at the hands of any power 
now definitely severed from the Hapsburg which saw a prosi)ect of profiting by her 
connection. Moreover, the power of the dismemberment. Charles VI., emperor and 
crown was practically unchecked. On the head of the Hapsburgs. ruled over a grouj) 
other hand, the tremendous series of wars of states which did not lecognise a single 
had exhausted the resources of France, y. _ common law of succt*ssion ; 

and her industrial population had been « * '**** some cases the title of his 

depleted by the Revocation of the Edict tiaughter Maria Theresa was 

of Nantes. 'I he bourgeoisie was excluded ^ good, in others it was at l)est 

from all share in the government ; the doubtful. Charles obtained from most of 
peasantry, crushed by taxation, were at the powers a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
the mercy of the lords qf the soil, and the Sanction, or decree declaring Maria Theresa 
lords of the soil themselves w'erc under- heir to the whole ; but such promises 
going a process of rapid degeneration, usually provide loopholes of escape which 
which was hastened under the regency a diplomatic conscience finds quite large 
which followed the death of the old enough. 

king, whose heir was a sickly child. Thus, in 1739, Walpole's hand was 

The ix)ssibility that the King of Spain forced by a nation infuriated by tales of 
might after all claim the succession to the high-handed doings of the Spaniards, 
the French throne, which he had renounced, and war was declared between Spain and 
threw the French government into tern- Great Britain. Immediately afterwards 
ix)rary alliance with* the British govern- Charles VI. died ; the Bavarian Elector 
ment for the maintenance in both countries put forward claims against Maria Theresa ; 
of the succession as laid down in the Treaty Frederic of Prussia started a general 
_ , of Utrecht. For a time conflagration by occupying Silesia with an 

r»*i disturbing factor in army. Every power found itself with 

CMroBfln Politic* found in something at stake, or hoped to snatch 

^ the jealousies of Austria something out of the turmoil, and all 

and Spain under her new dynasty, and in Western Europe was very soon involved 
the ambitions of the Spanish queen-con- in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
sort, the Italian Elizabeth Farnese, for the The factor on which the world had not 
advancement of her own children, whose reckoned was Prussia. In the past, the 
succession to the Spanish throne was Elector of Brandenburg had stooo on a par, 
blocked by the offspring of Philip’s first with other princes of the empire. In the 
wife. The prospect of a disputed French Thirty Years War, Brandenburg had 
succession waned with the marriage of done its to remain neut^« gAd had 




CONCERT AT THE COURT OF FREDERIC THE GREAT 

From the paintmg: by A- Ton MchecI, by permission of the Berlin I^tos:rephk Co. 
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never assumed anything approaching a 
leading position. In the second half of the 
century, however, the “ Great Elector — 
an astute politician and skilful soldier — 
had played his part with a consistent 
determination to strengthen the Electorate, 
making and breaking alliances, fighting 
or refusing to fight, with most advantageous 
p , results to himself and little re- 

*2** r r f ^ moral considerations. 

Power successor did little beyond 

achieving the status of King 
of Prussia ; but Frederic William, who 
followed him, devoted himself to the 
organisation of his state and its army in 
a fashion which excited some derision ; 
which derision his son, Frederic II., the 
Great, promptly showed on his accession 
in 1740 to have been very much misplaced. 

The War of the Austrian Succession, 
which ended with the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, estaVdished the position 
of Prussia as a first-class power, while it 
confirmed the descent of Spain into the 
second class. Holland and Sweden had 
almost ceased to count. It left Maiia 
Theresa in undisputed possession of her 
Hapsburg heritage except for the cession 
of Silesia to Frederic. It also left her 
husband, Francis of Lorraine, emperor; 
in effect the Hapsburgs were, relatively 
to the Bourbons, stronger at the end than 
at the beginning. Great Britain had lost 
nothing and gained nothing, excejit, in- 
cidentally, freedom from the alarm of 
Jacobitism, which had been finally broken 
on the fields of Culloden. But the rise of 
Prussia had decisively changed the whole 
favourite diplomatic problem of the bal- 
ance of |X)wer ; an Austrian domination of 
Central Europe was less to be feared than 
the activities of the Prussian king, who had 
moreover succeeded in making himself 
personally obnoxious to Maria Theresa, to 
the Russian Tsarina, and to the French 
king’s mistress, Mme. de Pompadour. In 
the next European war, the rivalry of Bour- 
Pruttia’ Hapsburgs, which had 

Circre^ ^ unfailing factor in every 

of Fmi combination for a century and 
a half, disappeared altogether. 
Before the Seven Years War broke out, 
in 1756, the one definite certainty was 
that France and Great Britain would fight, 
and that Austria and Prussia would fight. 
How the antagonists would ]mir off was 
uncertain till the last moment. That war 
in fact resolved itself into a desperate 
struggle for life on the part of Prussia 
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against a circle of foes, and a struggle for 
trans-oceanic empire between France and 
Great Britain. It was almost an accident 
that Great Britain and Prussia were rangea 
on the same side. Some British and 
Hanoverian troops and large British sub- 
sidies enabled Frederic to hold his own 
in a contest numerically most unequal on 
land, and left Great Britain free to devote 
the whole of her real energies to the naval 
and colonial struggle, in which she was 
completely triumphant. France, wholly 
misapprehending the conditions, wasted 
blood and treasure on the Rhine and the 


Weser, while her fleet was wiped off the 
seas and her effective foothold in America 
and India was finally cut away. 

For a century and a half England had 
been developing colonies along^he sea- 
board of North America from Florida to 
Acadia. For a somewhat shorter ptaaod 
France had been develojnng colonies on 
the north and on the soutli of the British, 
l^ritish expansion would necessarily work 
westwards ; French expansion would 
necessarily work south irom Canada and 
north from Louisiana, blocking British 
ex))ansion altogether. No eomi)n)mise was 
possible. The future mani- 
festly lay with the power 
whose maritime supremacy 
should enable her best to 
maintain communications with her colonies. 
Similarly for a century and a half an English 
company had been develojiing trade with 
India, and ior half the time a French com- 
pany had been doing likewise. In India, 
as in America, a stage had been reached 


The Future with 
the Greatett 
Naval Power 


in which the virtual elimination of eithei 
linglish or French had become inevitable. 

In 17^ Dupleix had begun the attempt 
to eliminate the British. Checked by the 
IVace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the contest had 
taken a new character, the rival companies 
taking the field as supporters of rival native 
dynasties, while in America the rival 
colonists were in collision. In India, as in 
"America, naval supremacy was the con- 
dition of success. The insular position of 
England had necessitated the continuous 
development of her fleets ; the continental 
position of France had absorbed her 
mainly in the developnjent of armies. 
Colbert alone of French statesmen had 
turned his eyes to the ocean rather than 
to the Rhine. Hence when the struggle 
came it was France that was eliminated. 
In India the British were left without 
European rivals to complicate their 



ascendancy and decline of the bourbons 


relations with native powers ; in North 
America they held the field, though the 
outcome of the victory was to be a cleavage 
of the race. 

The security of Prussia and the expan- 
sion of Britain were established by the 
Treaties of Paris and Hubertsburg in 1763. 
Spain had gained nothing by a belated 
intervention when the war was drawing to 
a close. After the peace, the (ierman 
Britain’s sovereigns were engaged mainly 
the organisation of their 
. . . own states ; their foreign policy 

was concerned with the East 
rather than the West, with Russia, Poland 
and Turkey, rather than with France and 
Great Britain. The western powers looked 
on at the |)artition of Poland between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 1772. 
(ireat Britain embroiled herself in a dis- 
pute with her American colonies, ujx)!! 
whom she made demands, which were in 
themselves justifiable both technically 
and morally, in a manner which was 
lieculiarly irritating and which set at 
nought more than one of the fundamental 
doctrines on which the constitution rested. 

The result was first acutcj Inction, 
then unsuccessful att(‘mj)ls at coercion, 
then point-blank defiance and open 
hostilities. The colonies which had 
hitherto studiously professed loyalty soon 
changed their attitude and fought avow- 
edly for complete independence, France 
found the opportunity of revenge for 
which she had been waiting fifteen years. 
She had awakened to the fact that the 
disasters of the Seven Years War were 
due to the maritime superiority of the 
British ; she had been resolutely recon- 
structing her navy, and her intervention 


on behalf of the colonies showed that 
Great Britain was no longer the irresist- 
ible mistress of the seas. 

But although the old family compact 
reappeared, and Spain joined in, and the 
French fleets secured the American victory, 
the effect was to concentrate British 
energies on the renewed struggle with the 
Bourbons ; the tottering naval supre- 
macy of the islanders asserted itself once 
more. The Peace of Versailles, which 
closed the war in 1783, left Britain shorn 
of half her empire, but it had passed not 
to the Bourbons but to an independent 
nation of British race, and Britain was 
still the Queen of the Seas. Meanwhile 
the territorial dominion which Clive had 
won in Bengal while the Seven Years War 
was raging, was confirmed by the able 
administration of Warren Hastings. 

Great Britain had become definitely one 
of the powers in India, and it was soon to 
become evident that she must either 
cease to be so altogether or compel her 
position to be recognised as paramount. 
But in France the cataclysm was approach- 
mg. The system of govern- 
k ment was rotten. To the world 
Re «blir“ France displayed a brilliant 
and extravagant court and a 
noblesse incomparably the most ]X)lished 
ill the world. Below there was a populace 
savage with oppression, gaunt with starva- 
tion. The stage had been passed when 
the situation might have been saved by 
level-headed moderation and relief of the 
ghastly liurden of taxation. The flood- 
gates were ojiened ; the deluge swept 
over France, whirling down the crown and 
the noblesse, and the Republic emerged. 

Arthur D. Innes 



AMERICA’S PROTEST AGAIHST BRITAIN’S TAX: THROWING TEA INTO BOSTON HARBOUR. 1774 
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£ first stei>' towards the expansion 
...of England overseas originated 
from a desire to share in the rich trade 
of the East. For centuries the Genoese, 
and later the Venetians, had jealously 
guarded the Levant trade by which 
the gems and spices and rich stuffs 
of Persia and India reached Europe. 
Across the gate of Asia stood the Moslem, 
and at the age when the western world 
was growing rich and refined it had to 
pay two sets of greedy middlemen heavy 
toll upon all its luxuries. 

It was fitting that the first attempt 
to break the Mediterranean monopoly 
should come from an Atlantic people, 
because it heralded the i>ermanent 
shifting of the centre of emigre and 
commerce from the inland sea, that had 
been its seat for thousands of years, to 
the Atlantic and the northern channels. 
Vessels depending mainly upon oar pro- 
pulsion had sufficed for the Mediter- 
ranean. The Portuguese Prince Henry, 
early in the fifteenth century, saw the 
need of another tyfw of craft if the 
•Atlantic peoples were to have their share 
of the world's wealth. For many years 
all the skill of Europe-was at his com- 
mand, and the invention of the caravel, a 
sailing boat of long sea duration and good 
carrying capacity, made the dream of 
far ocean travel realisable. 

Thenceforward for forty years barely 
a year passed that did not carry the 
Portuguese further and further down 
the African coast, groping their way to 
India, until Vasco da Gama triumphed 
in 1498, and the traffic of the East 
gradually changed its centre of gravity 
from the Levant to Lisbon. Another 


dreamer, still g^ter than Prince Henry, 
groped fpr Asia by sailing west, and 
accidentally endowed ^ain with her 
great colonial empire in South America. 

The English West Countrymen, accus- 
. tomed to rude seas, haci themselves 
evolved a staunch ocean-going boat, and 
bettered it from the Portuguese lessons; 
and so. in 1497, the Cabots sailed from 
Bristol to give England a share, as they 
hoped, of the wealth of Asia by the 
western route. Nothing much came of 
it, but Henry VIIL, having shaken off the 
yoke of Rome, was as earnest ^ the 
F^rtuguese prince had been in imgjFiving 
the tyjie of sea-going boats. Under his 
care, the English ships assumed a form 
whose stability, capacity, sjxied and 
handiness enabled the .sea dogs of Devon 
to laugh to scorn all the marineis that 
sailed the seas, and, when the time came, 
to establish under Elizabeth their supre- 
macy upon the main, which was the first 
necessity for colonial expansion. 

The new sense of national potency 
fostered by Elizabeth rebelled gainst the 
claims of Spain ’to monopolise American 
trade. Englishmen were burning with 
a new patriotism ; new wants were 
growing up in all classes, and money 
was needful to an extent that it had 
never been before, while the abandon- 
ment of the fasts of the Roman Church 
had thrown maiw bold fishermen out of 
employment. So, with their lives in 
their hands, and knowing the risk they 
ran, Hawkins first in 1562, and after- 
wards Drake and a host of others, 
began trading in America, and ended by 
sack, pillage, and piracy, which nearly 
harried Spanish shipping off the seas. In 





the process the English sailors gained the barbarous lands to be held by homage 
knowledge that no other craft afloat from the sovereign cf England, the 
could cope with theirs, and that from inhabitants to be ruled by English law 
Spaniards they had nought to fear. and to enjoy the privileges of free 
Drake’s pretence of colonisation was Englishmen.” The new colony was 
of the slightest ; but there w^ere other intended, we are told, not only to extend 
merchant seamen in England who and enrich English commerce, but to 
yearned for legitimate trade, and the aim “ find employment for those needy 
of these men was still tc reach the golden people who trouble the Commonwealth 
East by sailing north-west. The quest at home.” It was to be an agricultural 
for gold had to be held out as a bait to colony, and on the island of Wokoken, 
the adventurers, but when Humphrey in June, 1585, the English ])ossession of 
Gilbert, always with the north-west Virginia w’as formally established. Failure 
passage in view, in 1574 petitioned for again attended the experiment. Again 
a charter from Elizabeth to discover and again Raleigh tried to establish his 
new lands it was avowedly for the colony of Virginia, while occupned with his 
purj)ose of founding a half-way colony dream of finding and making English 
on ” sundry rich and unknown lands the land of El Dorado on the Orinoco, 
fatally, and it seemeth by God’s provi- Sometimes success seemed to promise 
dence, reserved for England.” In 1578 in Virginia, but disaster came at last : 
the charter was granted, and when, in the settlers, 89 men and 17 women, who 
1583, the expedition sailed, it was with an were left by Governor White on the 
elaborate plan of government, devised to colony in 1587, were all lost, and the 
establish on the American coast another colony apparently died. ” I shall yet live 
England, where Catholics and Protestants to see it an English nation,” prophesied 
might dwell together in amity. Raleigh, when bis own star was on the 

Upon Newfoundland the colony was wane. And he was right, though he 
proclaimed, but all went awry. The was ruined and in prison when Eliza- 
climate was bad, the men lost heart, beth’s unworthy successor gave, in 1606, 
and gallant Gilbert was drowned in his a new charier to others for the Virginia 
tiny ten-ton boat. His dream of finding colony. On the James River the new 
the north-west passage to Asia was taken settlement ^arose ; the colonists were 
up by his brother Adrian, by Frobisher, mostly idlers and wastrels, and disaster 
by Hudson, and a host of others; but to again seemed imminent when Captain 
Raleigh must be given the glory of John Smith emerged, and with an iron 
having conceived a colonial Britain, to be hand made men work, while his stout 
founded in America, ajiart from any heart inspired them with cheer and hope, 
dreams of tapping the trade of the From thet day there was no turning 
East Toy way of the western continent, back. The vast continent became English 
In 1584, Raleigh obtained his charter in tongue and tradition, and the colonial 
to ” discover and enjoy for evei empire of Britain was established. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EMPIRE AND EUROPE 

AND THE HOUR OF THE REFORMATION 


LIOWEVER cheerless was the form of the 
^ ^ political and national life of western 
continental JEurope in the fifteenth century, 
however miserable the condition of the 
people, and however hopeless the future 
seemed, still it is incontestable that during 
that century a number of phenomena can 
be traced which we may regard as the first 
steps toward W'hat we call modern i)ro- 
gress. The progress of that century of 
growth cannot be comprehended as a 
unity ; it is twofold, and shows often 
by the side of the old rural conditions, 
which were not only non-progressive but 
became daily more and more intolerable, 
an active civic life which strives to meet 
in every respect the demands of the age. 

The picture of a West German town 
between 1400 and 1500 — apart from the 
maritime districts on the Baltic — embodies 
all the achievements of progress at that 
time, although from a modern standpoint 
much seems wanting. We have seen the 
political importance, since the fourteenth 
century, of the towns with a ^‘ew thousand 
inhabitants. But inside the city walls, 

Ocraway * ^ 

i> A* vicinity, the buildings and 

other constructions ex- 

^ hibited, as it were, the 

reflected ima^e of the external power — that 
Ann foundation for a political existence, a 
vigorotB community with rich sources of 
w^th. The streets, it is true, were mostly 
narrow and irregular^, built, the houses 
chirav of wood, while ^most every bui^her 
ket^ ^ catBe in the house, and the herd of : 
s*me which was driven every morning 


by the town herdsmen to the pasture- 
ground formed an inevitable part of 
city life. In Frankfort-on-Main it was 
unlawful after 1481 to keep swine in 
the Altstadt, but in the Neustadt and in 
Sachsenhau.sen this custom remained as a 
matter of course. It was only in 1654, 
after a conesponding attempt in 1556 
„ had failed, that the swine-pens 
,k* »i.i, the inner town were pulled 
Germhikt down at Leipzig. The rich 
burghers, who occasionally took 
part in the great trading companies, were 
conspicuously wealthy landowners, and had 
their extensive courtyards with large barns 
inside the towm walls. The most opulent 
of them owned those splendid patrician 
houses which we admire even to-day. 

But even in the older towns most houses 
of the fifteenth century have disappeared' 
only here and there a building with open 
timber-work and overhanging storejrs, as 
in Bacharach or Miltenburg, reminds us 
of the style of architecture then customar 
in the houses of burghers. The great bul’ 
of the inferior population, who lived on 
mendicancy or got a livelihood by the 
exercise of the inferior industries, usually 
inhabited squalid hovels in the Neustadt ; 
the town wall was often the only sup- 
port for these wretched buildings. The 
internal fittings of the houses, even 
am^g the wejdthy population, were very 
defi^ive according to modern ideas ; 
esp^ally since Gothic was as little suit- 
ably for the petty details of objects of 
Im^ly, as it was splendidly adapted for 
the’ioilding of churtmes and totvn halls, it 
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was the influence of the Renaissance which 
added so much to the comfort of the house. 
Tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
saw the building of those Gothic town 
churches and town halls which have often 
served their original j>ur^x)ses even to the 
present day. The power and pros- 
perity of the towns find their best ex- 
Q , pression in them and in the 
* fortifications with their strong 
Sy.um towers and gatewa>^ Every pic- 

ture of a town of the sixteenth 
or later century, which illustrates the 
conclusion of the outward development, 
shows conspicuously these erections for 
the protection and honour of the town. 
The town did many things which in our 
time are done by the state. Social 
problems were taken up by town ad- 
ministration or the corresponding muni- 
cipal organisation. The regulation of 
trade was the concern of the guilds in 
agreement with the council, the care of 
the poor belonged to the Church, while 
the council looked after the jirotection 
of the town walls and the regular system 
of fire brigades ; but that department was 
organised according to guilds and trades. 

, The council, mindful of its social 
duties, superintended the filling of the 
municipal granaries, in order to have 
supplies to draw upon in years of scarcity. 
Such storehouses were erected in almost 
every town during the fifteenth century. 
On the other side, there were tariffs for the 
sale of all wares, high enough to enable 
every artisan to make a good livelihood, 
and to give the f»urchaser a guarantee 
for the quality of the wares. Natural 
competition was diligently discouraged 
since, except at market times, goods 
from foreign spheres could be imported and 
sold only under onerous conditions. 

The town was also the greatest capitalist ; 
as a seller of annuities on lives and in- 
heritances it was a banker, and enjoyed 
unlimited credit. Thus, it obtained in 
. _ . return means for the construc- 
- . tion of fortifications or for the 

TaxatiM acquisition of sovereign rights 
from the hand of an im- 
pecunious prince. Since the municipal 
offices were mostly honorary, the govern- 
ment cost little ; for this reason, too, the 
direct taxes were very moderate, since 
the taxes on commodities were profitable, 
esMcidly the excise, which the princes 
allowed the town councillors to levy, first 
for a limited period and then permanently. 


Except a low hearth tax, which was payable 
by every householder, the proper subject 
of taxation was thought to be the excess 
which the individual had beyond what 
was required for a decent livelihood. There- 
fore, it was only about 1500 that an income 
tax was decided upon ; while always up 
to that time, and often later, a property 
tax to suit different cases was usual. 

The development of the towns followed 
these paths even in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. But soon after 1550 
the previously nourishing towns felt the 
consequences of the great economic revo- 
lution which the discovery of the sea 
foute to India caused. Auer the towns 
by their attitude in the Sclimalcaldic War 
had incurred the disfavour of the em- 
peror as well as of the prindfc, their 
political importance vas endfa. Both 
facts worked together and jiroduced first 
a cessation and then a clear retrogression 
in the power of the towns. It was finally 
an event of no im]wrtance wj|ien in the 
Peace of Westphalia all the imperial towns 
were given the full rights of imperial 
states, a privilege which had not been 
P Hf I disputed since 1489. The 

I *fi *** # f^erman princes, at the end 

ixflucace of 

c riAces of the second 

economically and socially effective power ; 
it was the person of the prince, with 
his court ceremony, his courtiers, and 
princely servants, who was the supporter 
of this power, and not the territory. 

His relations to the district were based 
entirely on jirivate rights ; any co- 
ojieration of the states, who were in no 
way representatives of the country, but 
merely protectors of their own interests, 
w'as only reluctantly granted, and, as 
soon as conditions allowed, was restricted 
and in many cases finally jmt a.side. 
Politically, the princes gained in influence 
the more the towns sank into the back- 
ground ; economically, they strengthened 
themselves by the conquest of towns here 
and there and by the greater use made of 
those towns already subject to them. 

The secularisation of Church property, 
as a consequence of the Reformation in 
Central and Eastern Germany, considerably 
increased the extent of the property held 
by the territorial lords. In tms connec- 
tion indistinct conceptions of the property 
of the state and the possessions of the 
prince made a separation of the two im- 
possible. Not before the second half of 
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the sixteenth century did the constitutional private ends, has been fruitful for the 
idea of the relations between the prince on whole nation. The universities were 
the one side, and the territory and the primarily private institutions established 
subjects on the other, gain any ground, by them for the extension of scientific 
The last stage in the development was thus activity. The faculty of jurisprudence 
reached, so that the German monarchy served them for the training of their 
became constitutionally obsolete ; and in officials, and only gradually was formed 
the Peace of Westphalia it was possible the modern provincial university in which 
to proclaim the sovereignty of the merely the highest honorary post under 
princes, although “ without prejudice to various titles is reserved for the ruling 
the empire."' prince." 

Even in the age of the Reformation the The numerous castles, dating from the 
princes constituted no separate power.^ Middle Ages, which at the present day 
In place of the old ^ rivalry between as state property afford quarters for 
princes and towns there came the new judicial and administrative authorities 



THE MAGNIFICENT HEIDELBERG CASTLE AS IT WAS IN 1620 
I Among: the numerous castles of the Renaissance that of Heidelberg was the most magnificent, occupying a commanding 
I position above the town of that name. Although it was afterwards destroyed by fire, much of its grandeur stUl remains. 


asition between Catholic and Protes- were founded or acquired by princes, and 
|laht princes — the opposition from which many gems of secular architecture arc due 
)olitical questions were now treated, and to them. The most magnificent pile 
vhich, in certain cases, drove individual among the castles of the Renaissance was 
princes into alliances with foreign j)0wers that of Heidelberg before its destruction. 

!>f the same creed. The power qf the But the palace of the Elector Maximilian 

irinces grew in spite of all confusion and at Munich, with its Italian style, and the 
iistress ; they became conscious of their castle of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg at 
iuties, and in happiear^times after the Stuttgart vie in artistic beauty with the 
jreat war lived for the”people, so as to gigantic building on the Neckai.* Such 
:aise their economic position. It is structures imply an advance in technique 
“hrough them that the modern state has and increasing number of able master 
ecome what it is. All that the in- workasien, as well as the accumulation of 

lividual princes did in the cause of large ^^pital in the hands of the reigning 

progress, although primarily for their own princ^i. It gradually became possible foi 
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was the influence of the Renaissance which 
added so much to the comfort of the house. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
saw the building of those Gothic town 
churches and town halls which have often 
served their original purposes even to the 
present day. The power and pros- 
perity of the towns find their best ex- 
^ , pression in them and in the 

* fortifications with their strong 
«*** * towers and gateways. Every pic- 

^ * ture of a town of the si.xteenth 

or later century, which illustrates the 
conclusion of the outward development, 
shows conspicuously these erections for 
the protection and honour of the town. 
The town did many things which in our 
time are done by the state. Social 
problems were taken up by town ad- 
ministration or the corresponding muni- 
cipal organisation. The regulation of 
trade was the concern of the guilds in 
agreement with the council, the care of 
the poor bek)nged to the Church, while 
the council looked after the protection 
of the town walls and the regular system 
of fire brigades : but that <lepartment was 
organised according to guilds and trades. 

, The council, mindful of its social 
duties, superintended the filling of the 
municipal granaries, in order to have 
supplies to draw upon in years of scarcity. 
Such storehouses were erected in almost 
every town during the fifteenth century. 
On the other side, there were tariffs for the 
sale of all wares, high enough to enable 
every artisan to make a good livelihood, 
and to give the purchaser a guarantee 
for the quality of the wares. Natural 
competition was diligently discouraged 
since, except at market times, goods 
from foreign spheres could l)e imported and 
sold only under onerous conditions. 

The town was also the greatest capitalist ; 
as a seller of annuities on lives and in- 
heritances it was a banker, and enjoyed 
unlimited credit. Thus, it obtained in 
. _ return means for the construc- 

* 11^** 4 tion of fortifications or for the 
TusUm* * acquisition of sovereign rights 
from the hand of an im- 
pecunious prince. Since the municipal 
offices were mostly honorary, the govern- 
ment cost little ; for this reason, too, the 
direct taxes were very moderate, since 
the taxes on commodities were profitable, 
especially the excise, which the princes 
allowed the town councillors to levy, first 
for a limited period and then permanently. 


Except a low hearth tax, which was payable 
by every householder, the proper subject 
of taxation was thought to be the excess 
which the individual had beyond wJiat 
was required for a decent livelihood. There- 
fore, it was only about 1500 that an income 
tax was decided upon ; while always up 
to that time, and often later, a property 
tax to suit different cases was usual. 

The development of the towns followed 
these paths even in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. But soon after 1550 
the previously flourishing towns felt the 
consequences of the great economic revo- 
lution which the discovery of the sea 
foute to India caused. After the towns 
by their attitude in the. Schmalcaldic War 
had incurred the disfavour of the em- 
jieror as well as of the pieces, their 
political importance was ended. Roth 
facts worked together and jiroduced first 
a cessation and then a clear retrogression 
in the power of the towns. It was finally 
an event of no importance wjien in the 
Peace of Westphalia all the imperial towns 
were given the full rights of imperial 
states, a jirivilege which had not been 
p t-,- disputed since 1489. The 

f *** r German princes, at the end 

or 

Ibe ertnets p, ^he second 

economically and socially effective power ; 
it was the jierson of the prince, with 
his court ceremony, his courtiers, and 
princely servants, who was the supporter 
of this power, and not the territory. 

His relations to the district were based 
entirely on private rights ; any co- 
ojx-'ration of the states, who were in no 
way representatives of the country, but 
merely protectors of their own interests, 
was only reluctantly granted, and, as 
soon as conditions allowed, was restricted 
and in many cases finally ]nrt aside. 
Politically, the princes gained in influence 
the more the towns sank into the back- 
ground ; economically, they strengthened 
themselves by the conquest of towns here 
and there and by the greater use made of 
those towns already subject to them. 

The secularisation of Church property, 
as a consequence of the Reformation m 
Central and EasterD[ Germany, considerably 
increased the extent of the property held 
by the territorial lords. In this connec- 
tion indistinct conceptions of the property 
of the state and the possessions of the 
prince made a separation of the two im- 
possible. Not before the second Mf of 
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the sixteenth century did the constitutional private ends, has been fruitful for the 
idea of the relations between the prince on whole nation. The universities were 
the one side, and the territory and the primarily private institutions established 
subjects on the other, gain any ground, by them for the extension of scientific 
The last stage in the development was thus activity. The faculty of jurisprudence 
reached, so that the German monarchy served them for the training of their 
became constitutionally obsolete ; and in officials, and only gradually was formed 
the Peace of Westphalia it was possible the modern provincial university in which 
to proclaim the sovereignty of the merely the highest honorary post under 
princes, although “ without prejudice to various titles is reserved for the ruling 
the empire.*’ princcT 

Even in the age of the Reformation the The numerous castles, dating from the 
princes constituted no separate power."^ Middle Ages, which at the present day 
In place of the old rivalry between as state property afford quarters for 
princes and towns there came the new judicial and administrative authorities 



THE MAGNIFICENT HEIDELBERG CASTLE AS IT WAS IN 1620 
Among the numerous castles of the Renaissance that of Heidelberg was the most magnificent, occupying a commanding 
position above the town of that name. Although it was afterwards destroyed by fire, much of its grandeur still remains. 


opposition between Catholic and Protes- 
tant princes — the opposition from which 
political questions were now tieated, and 
which, in certain cases, drove individual 
princes into alliances with foreign powers 
of the same creed. The j)ower qf the 
princes grew in spite of all confusion and 
distress ; they became conscious of their 
duties, and in happier^times after the 
great war lived for the^peojde, so as to 
raise their economic position. It is 
through them that the modern state has 
become what it is. All that the in- 
dividual princes did in the cause of 
progress, although primarily for their own 


were founded oi' acquired by princes, and 
many gems of secular architecture are due 
to them. The most magnificent pile 
among the castles of the Renaissance was 
that of Heidelberg before its destruction. 
But the palace of the Elector Maximilian 
at Munich, with its Italian style, and the 
castle of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg at 
Stuttgart vie in artistic beauty with the 
gigantic building on the Neckai.* Such 
structures imply an advance in technique 
■ and an increasing number of able master 
Workmen, as well as the accumulation of 
•jarge capital in the hands of the reigning 
.prince. It gradually became possible foi 
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the princes to live permanently in one 
place, to create for themselves a royal 
residence, and. as the next step, to adorn 
this place artistically. But even this 
preliminary condition required consider- 
able wealth and a strict organisation, 
which had to furnish the means for 
keeping up a court, and fcr the first 
„ . _ time was able to supply the 

“ residence with all that was 

required. Money becomes, for 
the first time in the develop- 
ment of Germany, the all-imi>ortant 
power in the towns during the fifteenth 
century, and in the hands of the princes 
during the sixteenth. 

Capital produces economic indepen- 
dence, and under the influence of its power 
the social life is freed from the narrow 
fetters of tradition. The consciousness of 
economic freedom is the necessary postulate 
for every deeper intellectual movement, but 
in the beginning it leads to the greatest 
conceivable reckles.sness, which would 
seem little fitted to spiritualise existence. 
And yet that consciousness of outward 
freedom which is stamped on it is the first 
step towards the individualism which 
characterises the age of the Reformation. 
It helps to prepare the soil for the recep- 
tion of the peculiarly individualist teaching 
of the Renaissance. 

It is no accident that Luther’s teaching 
found its most intelligent hearers among 
the burghers of the towns and the princes 
in their own persons together with their 
court, while the peasant, without any 
knowledge of what economic freedom 
might be, misunderstood the monk and 
formed for himself a picture of liberty 
which closely resembled lawlessness. 
Even before the Renaissance was felt on 
German soil, the awakening naturalism, 
which represents the artistic individualism, 
had shown itself in Flanders, where the 
towns earliest attained an economic 
prosperity, first in the plastic arts, and then 
, in painting. After the third 

^ tures were produced by the 
painters Hubert and Jan van Eyck. In 
scientific thought scholasticism still served 
as the only means of mastering knowledge. 
The Renaissance indeed increased the 
materials for knowledge, and ^ave science 
itself an ind^ndent existence m Germany ' 
tlM side of ait. But in the realm of 
It scholastkian asaArted Itself until 
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far into the seventeenth^ntury, when it 
was replaced, somewhat belated, by. the 
empirico-scientific method of judging the 
outer world by a mode of thought which 
corresponded to the artistic naturalism 
and was as unsatisfactory as the system 
which it so proudly displaced. 

In Germany was discovered that art 
which more than any other provides the 
means for communicating to every 
member of a nation a certain measure of 
intellectual culture — the art of printing. 
’Yhis art first rendered possible the dis- 
tribution of literary productions in a 
hitherto inconceivable abundance and 
variety, as well as the development of a 
' comprehensive system of instruction. Its 
home was on the Rhine, t^pGerman hi^h 
road of civilisation, whffe the Main 
divides the district of the Upper Rhine 
from the lands of the Middle Rhine, at 
Mainz. For although Gutenberg, driven 
from his home, made his first suc- 
cessful attempts between 1440 and 1450 
at Strasburg, yet the first employers of 
the great invention. Fust and Schoffer, 
were settled at Mainz. The preliminary 
_. stage to printing was the 

orSe AH of graphic process of multiplying 
Priotiof copies of woodcuts and en- 

* gravings, which, although long 

known, had been employed on a large 
scale only since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; the first dated wood- 
cut is from the year 1423. 

Gutenberg’s important discovery con- 
sisted in the movability of the letters, which 
could be used in any combination. But 
wood, which, on the analogy of the wood- 
cut, was at first used for the types, did not 
meet the requirements of printing any more 
than soft lead. Gutenberg, therefore, hav- 
ing returned to his native town, associated 
himself with Johann Fust, whose partner, 
Peter Schoffer, discovered a metallic 
mixture which wore well as material for 
t3q>es. This Fust, often confounded in 
story with Dr. Faust, the professor of the 
black arts, was for more than 300 years 
considered to be the or^nal inventor of 
printing, until gradually the name of Guten- 
be^ has regained its honourable place. 

'The new art used for the first time 
to influence the masses in the dispute for 
the bishopric of Mainz between Aether 
of Isenburg and Adolphus of Nassau. 
Innumerable fly-sheets served the same 
purpose before and dtuing the Reformation 
on all more iipportant wues. The first 
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prints book, a complete Latin Bible, 
appe^ed abou^455. The shape of the 
letters directly depended on the types 
used at that time in neatly written copies 
of books. The old prints, called “incun- 
abula,” show almost throughout red orna- 
mentations by the side of the black letters. 

The initials are usually most artistically 
designed and not infrequently adorned 
with pictorial representations like the 
old manuscripts. The two alphabets, 
the Latin and the German, or black-letter, 
have been developed side by side out of 
those letters by continual change of shajie. 

The new industry had been at first 
carried on secretly, but after the capture of 
Mainz by Adolphus of Nassau in 1462 
the workshop was 
broken up, and the 
workmen were dis- 
persed over the world 
and their art dis- 
seminated. As early 
as 1472 the rector of 
the Paris University, 

William Fichet, 
praised in eloquent 
words the discoverer 
of printing as the 
promoter of know- 
ledge, and the 
Humanist, Conrad 
Celtes, placed this 
invention above all 
the achievements of 
the ancients. It 
spread with incon- 
ceivable rapidity over 
every country, a 
proof that the dis- 
covery supplied an 
urgently felt want. 

assumed that we possess information as 
to the establishment of printing-presses 
everywhere.'-® It is certain that the art 
was introduced into the Italian convent of 
Subiaco in 1464, into Rome in 1467, 
into Venice and Milan in 1469. Paris 
follow^ in’ 1470, Louvain, Utrecht, and 
Lyon in 1473, and in 1474, Basle, which 
afterwards took ajprominent position as a nave ni 
home of printing ; Valencia, Barcelona, and piracy. 

London in 1474, Stockholm in 1483, and oy this copying, for his writings were thus 
Moscow not before ^63. ; In Italy frequently reprinted and circulated in 
Andrea de’ Bussi did good service before countless volumes, though often in very 
1475 in advancii^ the art ; he introduced defective editions, 
the prints of the Germans Pannartz and ; But what suited the age of Luther 
Schweinheim, while ^ composed letters JjKarcely suited the age of Goethe, 
of dedication to €he Pope. But it was incidentally, bowev» important the 
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GUTENBERG, THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING 
To Johannes Gutenberg, bom at Mainz about 1400, belongs 
tlie honour of inventing the art of printing, and thus 
factors of the human race. 


becoming one of the great benefactors 

It is hardly to be 


the Germans who, almost everywhere, 
appeared as the first ptinters,'’ Johann 
von Speier was the first printer in 
Venice, where soon a fifth of all the 
printing-presses were to be found. It 
was quite natural that in Italy, a country 
so enriched by capital, printing should 
be e^erly taken up, and there, indeed, 
no time was lost in printing the classics, 
while in Germany the national literature 
had the preference at first. 

The new products, the “ books,” whicK 
were bound and made ready for use ip 
the printing-press itself, were issued and 
dispersed by a multitude of travelling 
booksellers, or “ colporteurs,” through 
every land. Such a “ colporteur ” is 
proved to have visited 
remote Hermannsiadt 
in Transylvania as 
early as 1506. All 
printed mattei was 
as free as tne air ; 
there was no idea of 
the rights of intellec- 
tual ownership. A 
book that held out 
any promise of 
profitable returns was 
reprinted by every 
printer who chose. 
Many a publisher and 
author who had 
devoted the labour 
of years to a work 
was thus defrauded of 
their property, until, 
at the opening of 
the sixteenth century, 
it became more usual 
for emperors and 
princes to bestow piivileges in books. 

A slight improvement was thus intro- 
duced, in so far as unauthorised reprints 
of .such privileged books were not per- 
mitted to be sold at the most important 
book-marts, especially at Frankfort, and 
afterwards at Leipzig. But for a long time 
after, and, in fact, until late in the 
^pneteenth century, publishers and authors 
have had to complain bitterly of literary 
Luther was, in fact, benefited 
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technical invention was for the multifold 
reproduction of writing by printing, we 
must not ignore the fact that the rapid 
spread and growth of the industry became 
possible only through the accumulation 
of capital in the towns. With the art 
of printing the fundamental economico- 
technical idea of a wholesale manufacture, 
- f for which considerable capital 

. is essential, was for the first time 

Rrorirr revealed to the world. It was 
* the working capital that first 
rendered possible printing, which is in its 
nature no handicraft, but a business. 

The same progress is noticeable during 
the fifteenth century in quite a different 
field of human activity — namely, in the 
conduct of war. The influence of capital 
is felt here also, through the more general 
employment of firearms. It is hard to say 
how far this is the cause of the introduc- 
tion of paid armies, and how far social 
causes, such as the existence to hand of an 
urban and rural proletariat and the de- 
creasing effectiveness of the nobility, led 
to this result. But the new arm, at any 
rate, favoured the progress. It is cer- 
tainly the most striking phenomenon in 
the revolution of the military profession. 

There is no talk of an invention of 
gunjwwder as of printing. In 1324 the 
town of Metz employed cannons, and the 
English used them in the battle of Crecy, in 
I34(). But the Arabs of Spam had known 
them still earlier. Berthold Schwarz, who 
studied alchemy in the lourteenth century, 
and is expressly designated as the inventor 
of powder by Sebastian Frank, the historian 
and cosmographer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may perhaps have newly discovered 
its manufacture or have perfected it ; we 
have no details on the subject. The new 
arm has no importance in the warfare of the 
fourteenth century. Not until the second 
half of the fifteenth century, especially 
under Maximilian, who interested himself 
much in artillery, can firearms be said to 
^ , have been introduced into the 

Faitm army, while their use for 
M»Oeaer»l sporting and target shooting 
was not general until much 
later, clearly on account of the great cost 
for individuals. 

Maximilian was, on the whole, unfortu- 
nate as a general, but his ill success was 
due more to his wavering policy and his 
unstable nature than to mistakes in 
strategy. Indeed, he distinctly improved 
the art of war, chiefly by organising the 
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artillery in connection with the older arms 
of the service. After thfl*^rmy of knights 
had fallen at Sempach before the spears 
of the peasants, and the social foundations 
of the feudal army disappeared more and 
more with the impoverishment of the 
nobles, some compensation had to be 
obtained, and this consisted in an infantry 
serving for pay. The cavalry still carried 
great weight, but the lighter armour intro- 
duced by Maximilian enabled them to take 
part in fighting on foot without sacrificing 
their greater mobility. All fighting men 
under Maximilian served for pay, which 
amounted to ten florins monthly for the 
cavalrymen and four for the foot -soldier, 
out of which he had to feed himself. The 
king’s aim was directed towards the forma- 
tion of a German infantry, while Swiss 
wore already organised in a similar fashion. 
The contrast to the latter was to be 
expressed in the name. 

The work of military organisation was 
in its main features completed even 
l)efore 1490, when we hear of the name 
and tactics of the Landsknechte. They 
were distinguished by their uniform arma- 
ment. The shield was given 
up, and every man carried as 


The Great 
Chaa{e ia 


his 


w.,., . 111,-1 chief weaiion a long spear ; 

M.l.tan.m halterds 

and muskets were used in a certain pro- 
portion. To the company of 400 men 
were usually reckoned twenty-five mus- 


keteers. Maximilian’s chief attention was 
directed towards the cannons. He had 
thoroughly mastered the technical details 
of their construction and use. Siege-guns 
and field-pieces were supplied on the 
system that to an army of 10,000 men 
200 waggons were reckoned, of which 
some fifty were intended for cannons and 
the rest for missiles of stone or iron. 

The tremendous revolution which these 
innovations in warfare must have pro- 
duced, their democratic tendency, and the 
greater importance attaching to them in 
consequence, are easily comprehended. 
Money became more and more a necessity. 
This was almost always wanting under 
Maximilian ; the troops were often insuf- 
ficiently paid, and successes were never 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, under Maxi- 
milian larger sums of money had been 
available for military purposes than at 
any other period. Capital, the new power 
which began to rule all manifestations of 
life, was able to make its influence felt in 
this also. One further point deserves 
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notice in the growing use of firearms — result was a ■ complete shifting in the 
that Germans particularly interested them- relative power of the European states, 
selves in them, and that the universal Italy and Germany soon lost their posi- 
employment of them started with Ger- tion, while Spain, with Portugal, England 
many. Everywhere German gunners were and Holland, came forward boldly as 
to be found, and even in Morea a traveller colonisers and masters of the world trade, 
met some of them. Lisbon now became one of the economic 

The discovery of the New World had centres of the world ; the sea became the 
many direct effects on European coun- _ universal high-road of com- 

tries. At the beginning of the fifteenth fo 

century the Hanseatic League was in undis- of*CommerM trade caravan, 

putedr possession of the commercial supre- oiaaere* Henceforth the countries on 
macy in the north of Germany ; and in the the Mediterranean were nq; longer the 
south the towns of Basle, IHm, Augsburg, most favoured, but those whose shores 
Nuremberg, and Vie#ia had, each for its were washed by the open sea. Numbers, 
pwn district, a similar position, inasmuch indeed, of enterprising Germans took part 
as important Alpjjne routes terminated in these long voyages, and tried to win 
there. The Hans^tic trade ruled Russia, a share in the new acquisitions. 
Scandinavia, and England; and the towns By the fifteenth century a German colony 
of Southern Germany entered into such existed in Lisbon ; the German geographer, 
close relations with Italy, the seat of the Martin Behaim, of Nuremberg, was in the 
trade in the Levant, that the trading-house Portuguese service ; and the Augsburg 
of the Germans at Venice enjoyed an merchant family of the Fuggers, which had 
unexpected prosperity. Germany now for been quite important since about 1460, 
the first time took jiart in universal com- formed in 1505. in combination with the 
merce. The prosperity of its towns, which merchants Welser and Hochstetter, one of 
were forced to find in material wealth a the trading com])anies such as were usually 
comjiensation for the vanished formed in those days to attain a certain 
* . hope of ixilitical suiiremacy, is definite object, in order to obtain several 

OommerciBl ^ (..(msequence of these events; cargoes of Indian spices by the newly dis- 
rotperi y wealthy townsiolk, covered sea route. The Germans had been 

with their more luxurious wav oi living, allowed, in 1503, to found trading factories 
were the chief consumers of the costly in Lisbon, and from that centre the Welsers, 
stuffs and spices which the traders ini- and then, outstripping them, the Fuggers, 
ported. Although Italy, the centre from carried on the spice trade with extraordi- 
which the wares of the East circulated nary profits. 

through Europe, drew the chief profits from But in spite of these successes of indivi- 
it, and obtained the foundation lor a most dual German merchant lords, who won for 
magnificent development of power. Ger- themselves unexpectedly great fortunes, 
many herself did not come off badly. It the (ierman trade supremacy was doomed, 
was always the land Ihrough which the Contemjioraries themselves had a con- 
North was reached, and its trading com- fused conception of the state of thin^, 
panics did business everywhere in the world, and expressed their dissatisfaction in 
The unmistakable prosperity of Italy ' accusations, unjustifiable in themselves, 
prompted men to attempt to get com- that these merchant princes robbed the 
munifation with India by another way, jieople by usuriously raising the price of 
in order if possible to bring its wares to the most necessary commodities. The 
Europe by the sea route. In Portugal _ „ „ charge, brought especially by 

especially the possibility of reaching India Lutheran preachers, rested 

by ship was discussed soon after the on the prevalent conception 

middle of the fifteenth century. A few which found immorality in all 

decades after, Europeans were living on profits derived from trade. The “ Reiorma- 
the western and southern coasts of Africa tion of Emperor Sigismund,” the pro- 
and in the newly discovered America. gramme of social reform with the funda- 

Even before the end of the century, in mental thought of Christian communism, 
1498, Vasco da Gama solved the riddle of had been repeatedly printed since 1480, 
the day when he ultimately reached India especially in the agitated times after 1520. 
by sea. These events were of unexpected Men perceived then for the first time that 
importance for the destinies of Europe. The i^e economic outlook of Germany was 
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changed, that the njasses were far mws dis- 
contented than in the old days. The blame 
for all this— and the simple-minded ob- 
server had the answer pat — ^must lie with 
the great traders, who made such incredible 
profits, possessed virtual monopolies, and 
by the splendour of their households out- 
shone the mighty Emperor Charles V. The 
- , , Fuggers continued to play a 
TrmA * tk Spain during the whole 

Pffliiit * century, but at the 

beginning of the seventeenth 
the decay of;^e “ common Spanish trade ” 
began at a ^ime when in the heart of 
Germany the calamitous consequences of 
the overthrow of culture made themselves 
acutely felt. 

The sovereignty of Charles V., who 
ruled over Spam and Germany, had con- 
cealed the beginning of this disaster ; but 
the change which had set in showed itself 
all the clearer in the further course of 
events. The commerce with Italy lost 
more and more in importance, and no 
compensation for this could be found. The 
Netherlands, the northerly part of which, 
owing to its favourable position on the 
Atlantic, became, with Amsterdam at its 
head, the commercial centre of North 
Europe, no longer formed an integral part 
of the empire ; indeed, they offered econo- 
mically the sharpest opjjosition to Centra! 
Germany. The Dutch seaports soon out- 
stripped the trading places on the Faltic, 
so that the Hanse towns themselves in the 
north were deposed from their supremacy 
in trade. Hamburg alone at that time 
gained in importance, for, thanks to its 
more favourable position for development, 
it undertook the part of middleman for 
the import of Dutm wares into Germany, 
and, with a view to large profits in the 
future, allowed Englishmen to settle 
within its walls. 

The effect of these events, the shifting 
of all centres of gravity, was soon felt by 
the people in the heart of the country; for 
A rxt. while trade and industries pro- 
teO^duced imcomparably smdler 
AdvMM ^he circulation of money 

was checked, and a marked 
rise in the prices of commodities and an 
increasing depreciation in the value of 
numey were noticeable. The result is 
again a general retrogression of the nation 
from the stage of international intercourse 
to that of mere domestic economy — aretum 
to economic conditions which had been 
iince left behind in the West and the 


South. The dtuation was different in the 
districts east of the Elbe. They were still 
backward in industrial progress. Magde- 
burg was almost the largest town east- 
warn ; the towns were everywhere thinly 
distributed, and a peasant life prevailedf, 
less degraded, howeyer, than that of the 
west. These eastern districts were less 
affected by the general turn of events. 
Indeed, the territorial lords developed a 
firm government, especially in Branden- 
burg, Saxony, and Silesia. They knew 
how to check the states ; and they 
advanced further into the political fore- 
ground, especially since the new opposition 
between Protestant and Catholic princes 
forced the eastern territories, the principal 
support of Protestantism, to assume, more 
than before, a political position. 

The revolution in prices was telt most 
acutely in the East by the country nobility, 
which had already played a very modest 
jwlitical part. Some of its members, indeed, 
apjjcared regularly at Court as officials in 
the princes’ service ; but the mass of them 
had retired to their country seats, which 
more and more lost their character as 

_ „ . centres of territorial dominions 

The H»rd 

Lot of the 
PeataM 


and assumed the features of 
manor-houses. The manorial 


estate was managed with a \ iew 
to agriculture on a large scale, a system 
now first found on German soil ; and the 
hereditary villeinage, also called serfdom, 
represents the peculiar status of labour in 
this new undertaking. 

The development of the country in 
the south and west of Germany had pro- 
duced quite different economic and social 
forms. The continuous parcelling out of 
landed estates and the frequently increased 
burdens had placed the peasant, after 
the cultivation of the land was ended, in a 
position which made him appeu the most 
hamssed person of the times. The same 
conditions prevailed which in France, 
aggravated by a strong despotic rule, 
produced the state of society ^rectly 
preceding the Revolution in 1789. ‘Such a 
state of things must arise where the natural 
overflow of population does not find a suit- 
able op|)ortunity to emigrate, or new 
opportunities for work through the intro- 
duction of fresh branches of industry. 

And besides this, the peasant was 
excluded from every high<tf‘ inteilecttial 
employment. He was politically pqwerleas, 
ana the decline of the old s^fpi of the 
lord’s court had much the oljd 
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position of the “ socman” in the supreme 
court. But no power, whether the territorial 
lord or the imperial legislature, contem- 
plated doing an^hing to raise the condition 
of the peasant, and even if the thought 
had been entertained, there were no means 
available for carrying it into execution. 

The urbane proletariat, was in no en- 
viable position, and in many towns since 
about 1450, often in conjunction with the 
peasants of the district, had revolted 
against the council, and tried by violence 
to realise its communistic ideal. But the 
mad fury, capable of any deeds, which we 
see in the peasant revolts, never showed 
itself even remotely in these attempts. 

After the rising of Pauker of Niklas- 
hausen, in 1476, who felt himself called by 
God as a reformer of church and society, 
the insurrections in the Alpine districts 
and in Friesland, in Franconia and Thur- 
ingia, on the Upper Rhine and in Swabia, 
did not cease. At the same time a move- 
ment against the secular privileges of the 
■•volt clergy, especially against their 
. exercise of trades which injured 
CIcrxy * taxpayer, and against the 
immunity from ta.\ation en- 
joyed by clerical property, was noticeable 
even before Luther’s apjxjarance, and 
explains the reception of his writings in 
1520. There was an equal feeling against 
the authorities both in town and country. 

At the beginning of the period from 1520- 
1530 the land was again in a ferment. The 
revolt this time had been carefully planned, 
and its object was to carry out Luther’s 
teaching by force. But the outbreak was 
delayed for some time. However, in 1524, 
the Landgraviate Stiihlingen on the Upper 
Rhine revolted, and the town of Waldshut 
was drawn into the rising ; at the 
same time an open revolution broke out 
in the territory of the town of Zurich 
in close connection with the proposals 
for ecclesiastical reform. Soon the 
movement spread to all Upper Germany ; 
its object was to realise the socialist 
programme which had long been in 
the air, and seemed to the peasants 
synonmous with the “ justice ” of Luther 
and tne fneedom of a Christian man.” 


By the middle of March, 1525, the demands 
had been formulated in the ‘‘Twelve 
Articles of the Peasantry.’^ In other places, 
especially in Alsace and Austria, the most 
sweeping political demands were attached 
to those complaints against the manorial 
lords which must be reckoned as fair 
. charges. In the Austrian do- 
s‘ro“(K^j. minions, especially in Tyrol 
Captured rising in the autumn of 

1525 was suppressed without 
much difficulty by concessions. But in 
Franconia open revolt and hideous out- 
rages followed. In Swabia the '' Swabian 
League successfully prosecuted the war 
against the insurgents, and the town 
strongholds of the peasants, Rotenburg and 
Wurzburg, were captured. The move- 
ment spread farther to the north, and there 
were outbreaks in Thuringia. Here the 
Anabaptist movement was mixed up with 
the social demands. Thomas Miinzer him- 
self led the forces into battle ; but he and 
his companions had to yield to the armies 
of the princes at Frankenhausen, and some 
six thousand peasants were killed there. 

The great peasant revolt was a disast- 
rous failure, so far as concerned the amel- 
ioration of the condition of the peasantry. 
The social revolution on the continent was 
vStill in the remote future. ‘rBut the con- 
ditions which produced the social revolt 
tended also to make a religious revolution 
popular. On the other hajid, it had an 
effect not unlike that produced by the 
excesses of the French Revolution outside 
of France ; it frightened the conservative 
element among the intellectual progres- 
sives as well as the vested interests of 
property, bringing about that reaction 
which was incarnated in England at this 
time in Sir Thomas More and at the later 
, .. , epoch in Edmund Burke., 
p Although Luther took up his 

■tvolutio. revolution, 

his doctrine was held respon- 
sible for the anarchism which he con^ 
demned. At both periods culture and 
philosophy shrank back appalled when 
the genial irrigation which they had 
designed threatened to turn itself into a 
devastating flood. 
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THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 

LUTHER’S GREAT WORK FOR PROTESTANTISM 

M artin LUTHER, descended from a order assumed in 1506 ; and with the 

Thuringian peasant family which consecration to priesthood on May 2nd, 

originally was settled at Mdhra, was born at 1507, the title of Father was bestowed on 

Eideben on November loth, 1483. His- him. as well ^ the permission to perform 
father, notwithstanding his small means, the Mass. Luther had fulfilled his duties 

sent the bo\’ to school, at first to the village in the convent with unwearjdng zeal, and 

school of tile place, and in 1497 to Magde- had studied diligently. He had there 

burg, to the school of “ The Brothers of the seen the Bible for the first time in his life, 

Common Life.” After a year the boy, aged Luther begun to read it, 

fifteen years, went to attend the Latin without, indeed, understand- 

school at Erfurt, and there first came into ing it at first. When he finally 

contact with teachers who had studied abandoned the ancient ideas 

” the Humanities.” His circumstances of theology learned at school, he began to 
were very straitened, since he was forced have an inkling of what he afterward laid 
to beg his bread by singing, until a friendly down in weighty projxisitions. 

reception was given him in the house of While still at Erfurt, the young monk 
the merchant Cotta. During the summer had attracted the attention of his superior 

term of 1501 Luther entered the famous m the order, the Vicar-General von 

University of Erfurt, where philosophers Staujiitz, who intelligently sympathised 

and Humanists worked harmoniously side with his spiritual nature. It was hft who 

by side, and was advanced to the degree transferred Luther after consecration as 

of Master of Arts in 1505. His lather priest to the convent of the ord^ at 

. would have been glad if he had Wittenberg, in order to give him at the 

, * chosen the career of a jurist, siune time a jiost as teacher in the philo- 

C* *^'*' .* with its rich prospects, and the sophical faculties at the university there. 

onvent agreed to the suggestion. His lectures were entirely confined to the 

for great honours could be won in that way. w'ell-trodden paths of the academical 

But before the young student had begun teaching in philosophy, while metaphysical 

his intended professional studies some- thoughts were e.xercising his mind, and 

thing occurred which led him into other he studied the “ German Theology ” of 

paths. Not indeed so much the often- Tauler, the fourteenth century mystic, 

quoted buffets of fortune, the death of a The journey to Rome in the year 1311 
friend, and the deadly risk he ran through on the affairs of the order may well have 
a flash of lightning, as the deep inwardly been of supreme importance for the widen- 
religious spirit, the conviction that the ing of his range of observation, and the 
profession of a lawyer did not offer scope recollections of the life at that time in 

to his zeal, drove him to enter a con- . . secularised Rome may have 

vent.' This step was taken in July, 1505, a*Th^oroEic»l attacks on 
and Luther chose the settlement of the Xeacher * papacy, ; But immedi- 

Augustinian Hennits at Erfurt, belonging ately after his return home 

to the Saxon congregation of the order, any fundamental opposition to the Church 

which was conspicuous for its strictness, and her institutions was far from his 

The Bible was studied diligently there, thoughts. An cverit of greater signifi- 

and strict asceticism and self-examination cance for the future of the young man of 

were obligatory on the members. i twenty-nine was the attainment in J512 
The year of the novitiate, which de- of the title of a Doctor in Divinity at the 

manded the performance of the lowest instance of his old friend Staupitz. The 

duties, was passed, and the dress <^the subject of his professorial teaching 
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dSw theology, not philosophy. His inner 
religions convictions were thus opened 
to the circle of his pupils, while he 
himself was more and more engrossed with 
the problem of faith. The exposition of 
the Bible itself was now his task. Both in 
form and matter he tried to explain it 
differently from his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in-o the professorate, since, 
while still always taking the text of the 
Vulgate as his basis, he not only gave the 
allegorical explanations of the Scripture, 
but put before his hearers the doctrine 
of the Apostle 
Paul himself. His 
interest in 
Augustine in- 
creased visibly, 
and he was 
sincerely pleased 
that the latter 
was now sup- 
planting Aristotle 
in the university. 

In addition to 
his lectureship, 
he was soon given 
the post of 
preacher in the 
convent church, 
and in 1515 he 
had, as deputy, 
to undertake the 
duties of a town 
clergyman. 

During this 
ministry for the 
care of souls he 
first came into 
contact with the 
trade in indul- 
gences.- Some of 
his congregation 
had bought in- 
dulgence papiers 
from the Domini- 
can monk Johann 
Tetzel, who was pu-eaching at Jiiterbogk, 
in the territory of Magdeburg — the Elector 
of Saxony had forbidden the preaching 
'of indulgences in his domimons— and 
bad shown them to him. Luther had 
already, in 15 16, openly attacked this 
traffic in bis sermons. Since money was 
required at Rome to build the church of 
St. Peter, indulgence was now granted 
for money to everyone, even the most 
Jirndmed criminal, and that without 
ihe pious deeds formerly required. The 
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religious conviction of Luther that justi- 
fication by faith was an essential postulate, 
could not possibly allow such encroach- 
ments on the rights of the minister to pass 
unnoticed. He wished at any rate to 
open a discussion on the indulgence 

a uestion in order to establish his view of 
ae matter, which was clearly not under- 
stood, many thinking it was a mere 
squabble between monks. He therefore 
chose the form in which the professors 
under such circumstances usually invited 
discussion — that is to say, he published 

theses composed 
in Latin, which 
were nailed up on 
the door of the 
castle churcli at 
Witt qprb erg. 
They were ninety- 
five in number — 
probably as an 
answer to the 
numerous in- 
structions given 
by Archbishop 
Albeit of Main;; 
to his vendors of 
indulgences — and 
the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1517, was 
chosen, as being 
the eve of the 
dedication 
festival of the 
Church of All 
Saints. "These 
propositions went 
in fulness far 
Ijeyond what was 
usually contained 
in the statements 
of any one invit- 
i n g discussion. 
They not only put 
questions, but 
also gave concise 
answers for anyone who could read them, 
condemned the abuse, and even went the 
length of attacking the “acrament of 
penance itself. 

'This was the first act of Luther the 
reformer. But he himself was by no 
means clear as to its'scope, for no thought 
lay further from him than separation from 
the Catholic Church. The stone, however, 
was set rolling, and continued to roUt 
-without any special effort on the pmt ot 
the man who first set it in movement. 



MARTIN LUTHER 


But for Martin Lnthor the Reformation would have taken diSfrrent 
iinee. Born at Bialeben, in 1483, be studied for the Church, but could 
not conscientiousljr remain in it, and be became the leader of the far- 
reaching Reformation movement This ]»ortrait is from the original 
l>ictttre by Holbein, now in the King s collection at Windsor. 
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tather himself sent his theses to the 
iecdesiastical authorities, notably to Arch- 
Insibop Albert of Mainz, under whose 
instructions the indulgence vendors worked. 
He was conscious of his disinterested 
motives, and declared himself astonished 
that no one came forward to the verbal 
contest, although in a few weeks all 
iSermany was familiar with the contents 
of the theses, and trumpeted the name of 
the composer, who even before was not 
entirely unknown. The immediate object 
of the attack, the Dominican Tetzel, made 
a literary re- 
joinder to the 
theses, and op- 
posed to them 
one hundred and 
six propositions 
basea completely 
on Thomas 
Aquinas. Tetzel 
won the title of 
a Doctor in 
Divinity from the 
university at 
Frankfort - on - 
Oder ; and since 
it was a Do- 
minican who con- 
f rented the 
Augustinian 
monk, there is 
no riason to be 
surprised that at 
Rome no further 
importance was 
attached to the 
matter, which was 
regarded as a 
quarrel arising 
from jealousy 
between the two 



There was no wish at Rome to enter Into 
a discussion o§, the disputed questions 
in the way that Luther naturally took for 
granted, but by the spring of 1518 a 
trial for heresy was suspended over him. 
When he was summoned ^before the 
court of two bishops in Italy, he applied 
to his territorial lord, the Elector Frederic 
of Saxony, who had long been friendly 
towards him, and asked that he should be 
given a hearing in Germany. The elector 
was staying just then in Augsburg, where 
Maximilian was holding his last, imperial 

diet, and where, 
on account of the 
Turks’ tithe, a 
papal embassy 
was also present. 
He consequently 
exercised liis in- 
fluence with the 
emperor, who was 
in mgent need of 
his support for the 
desired election 
of his grandson, 
Charles, that a 
decree should be 
passed enacting 
that the monk of 
Wittenberg 
should have a 
hearing before the 
papal embassy at 
Augsburg. The 
cardinal, Thomas 
de Via of Gaeta, 
usually called 
Cajetanus, offered 
no objection, and 
was ready to try 
the monk for lus 
audacity ; and at 


LUTHER IN LATER LIFE , - , . 

orders. A writing The punting from which tbit portrait is taken is now in the the clOSe Of the 
nf Tnhann F.'lr Tower Church at Weimar. It was begun In 1552 by Lucas Jjp* Orl-nhw 
01 JOnann C.v.K, Cranach, the Elder, and completed three years later by his ton. ^ LrClOOw, 


a professor at 
Ingolstadt, was really more serious for 
Luther. .Jin this it was clearly stated that 
many contemporaries saw a heretical action 
in the publication of the theses, and drew 
an unmistakable comparison with the Bo- 
hemian Huss. Luther did not let himself 
be frightened by these attacks, but woiiced 
out ms ideas further in a “ Sermon on 
Indulgence and Pardon," using for lliis 
the vernacular ; thus the dispute am|hg 
the learned became a matter for |he 
people. This was a very marked ipp 
. tor the shaping of the friture. 


Luther, who in 
April, at a meeting of the order at Heidel 
berg, had in the circle of his brother monks 
already defended his views with vigour and 
courage, now, armed with a safe-conduct 
from the emperor, appeared humbly before 
the cardinal. , .The disemsions, although 
they extended to the real matter at issue, 
led to nothing. This was inevitable, for 
Luther did not think of any renunciation 
of his errors, or of any promise to avoid 
them for the future. He left the cardinal, 
and so appealed, as the Church requn^, 
" fronq, tne badly instrurted Pope to one 
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who was to be better instructed/' In the 
end he secretly quitted^ngsburg. The 
news soon reached him at Wittenberg 
that the Pope demanded his 
banishment by the elector, 
and he was ready, if occasion 
arose, to leave the country. 

Nevertheless, he took the 
last step which was stiU open 
to him — he appealed to a 
general council at the end 
of November, 1518. 

The papal chamberlain, 

Carl von Miltitz, who, be- 
longing to a Saxon noble 
family, possessed a greater 
comi>rehension of tlie con- 
ditions of the country than 
an Italian, now appeared 
as papal legate at the court 
of the elector in order to 
induce him to take vigorous 
measures against Luther. 

He became convinced of 
the ferment existing among 
the people, which made 
him see that the sympatJ 
masses were for the monk, a 



THE NOTORIOUS TETZEL 
When the papal indulgrences in Germany 
were farmed out to the Archbishop of 
Mainz and Magdeburg, John Tetzei. a 
Dominican monk, was selected for 
the office of preaching the indulgences. 


pat hies of the 
and therefore 


tried to influence him by conciliatory 
measures. At a personal interview in 
Altenburg, Luther finally promised to 
keep silence on condition 
that his opponents would 
do the same ; but since they 
did not agree to this, he 
did not feel himself bound 
to silence. The long-con- 
t c m p I a t c d discussion 
between Eck and Luther’s 
colleague, Andreas Rudolf 
Bodenstein von Carlstadt, 
was fixed for June, 1519, at 
Leipsic, and, in spite of a 
])rotest from the Bishop of 
Merseburg, it actually took 
place. Luther Jfks once 
more the real object of the 
attack, as apjieared from 
Eck’s theses. These were 
])rincipally occupied with 
the question of the papal 
primacy, u])on which Luther 
luid hardl}^ touched. Luther 
himself did not appear at 
the discussion until the dispute between 
Carlstadt and Eck had already lasted 



TETZEL’S PROCESSION FOR THE SALE OF INDULGENCES 
OEbrins indttlf ences to overyotie who wm willing to pay tho prico, even down to the moit l^dened criminal, Teteei 
travdM throttghoitt Germany, and with all the ** doquence of a mountebank " painted in the lidheet colonrt the virtue* 
of hi* ware*. Tetael bim«eif, a* shown in the iUnstratiom carried in the procetsion a* it passed from jplaoe to olhce the 
jgreat red crose on which were snspended the Mtmt of the rope, while on a eelvet cushiom in firont of the msrchmg com* 
patty, was carried the Pontiff 's |Ml of frace. Mtties Ihden with pardons brouf ht tip the iw of the etrimfO procession, 







LUTHER'S PROTEST : NAILING HIS THESES TO THE DOOR OF THE WITTENBERG CHURCH 
The sale of indulg:ences, pushed so vigforousty and with so much effrontery by Tetael, found in Luther an uncompromis- 
ing enemy. When the city of Wittenberg was crowded with people on the occasion of the Festival of all Saints, in 1617, 
Luther, at the noonday hour, boldly walked up to the castle church and nailed his theses, consisting of ninety-five 
propositions on the doctrine of indulgences, on its door, thus launching a movement that was to revolutionise the world. 

several days. Eck drew from him not only tian State,” appeared in print. The rela- 
the repeated assertion that an acknowledg- tions with Ulrich von Hutten and Franz 

ment of the pai)al jirimacy was not von Sickingen, into which he had shortly 

necessary for salvation, but also the avowal before entered, had distinctly influenced 

that even the councils themselves might this pamphlet ; for, passing over the power 

err, and that only God’s word could of the princes, he placed his hopes on the 

be accounted infallible. Eck thus won the emperor and the nobility during the 

day, for he had proved Luther’s heresy, impending attempt which was to restore 

The latter himself must have felt at that the right relations between secular and 

moment for the first time a conviction sjfiritual powers. By this train of thought 

that he no longer stood within the Church the author met the Humanists, who had 

and must have said to himself that the for a long time been weary of the ecclesi- 

papal ban would inevitably strike him. astical tutelage in intellectual concerns. 

At this stage there was a division of But Luther taught more emphatically 

opinion. Men took sides for and against than they did that the opposition between 

Luther; everyone in public life had to priests and laymei# as it existed in the 

adopt some definite standpoint. The Church was unbiblical. At the same time 

greater part of the Humanists stood by a programme of secular reform was un- 

the reformer, and in the forefront the folded, which pronounced against the 

teacher of Greek at the University of capitalists, in support of the knights, and 

Wittenberg, Philip Schwarzerd. called lashed the money-seeking temporal policy 

Melanchthon, who, perhaps, grasped the of the papacy. In fact, a warning was 

questions involved better than all his issued to all temporal authorities thpit 

contemporaries. Luther himself did not they should no longer allow the export bf 

rest ; he now produced a programme in money to Rome in any form. «» 

which he combined all that possessed his It is easy to understand the rapid circu 
soul. In August, 1520, his treatise. “ To lation of this treatise, which in an unprece- 
the Christian Nobles of the German Natito dented mannercomprisedallthat thousands 
concerning the Reformation of the Chjj^- had long felt, even though as the fruit of 
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quite different trains of thought. Even four months, the allotted period, Luther’s 
before the thoughts thus developed had recantation did not reaoi Rome, Pope 
been further expanded from the dogmatic Leo X. hurled the ban against the heretic 
side, especially with reference to the and his followers on January 3rd, 1521. 
sacraments, in the “ Prelude to the Baby- and suspended the interdict over all places 
lonish Captivity of the Church ” — he wrote where they should remain, 
this time in Latin — the news came to At first the party round the young 
Germany of the papal Bull issued on June Emperor Charles openly entertained the 
^ P . i6th, which condemned forty- plan of using the religious movement in 
Ck*iu*^ * propositions of Luther, and Germany to exercise pressure on the 
to Lvtkcr recant his Curia in political questions. On the other 

teaching within sixty days, hand, the impend court, however un- 
His deadly enemy, Eck, had co-opcratcd willingly, had to pay regard to Luther, 
in the preparation of this threatening if it did not wish to fall out with the 
Bull, and also brought it to Germany, where Elector of Saxony. One thing was, at any 
it was published on September 27th. rate, certain — the diet, which met at the 


But the most important point, the execu- beginning of the year at Worms, must 
tion of the Bull, which the papal legates occupy itself with the questior^hich was 
at Cologne imperiously demanded in agitating all leading spirits. T^e imperial 


at Cologne impieriously demanded in 

November from the Elector 

Frederic, was omitted, 
since the territorial ruler at 
the advice of Erasmus 
absolutely refused their 
request. The Bull entirely 
failed in its effect in Saxony ; 
the University of Witten- 
berg refused to publish it. 

In the universities of Erfurt 
and Leipzic, and even in 
Vienna, open sympathy was 
expressed with Luther, who 
himself on December loth 
in front of the gates of 
Wittenberg, publicly burnt 
the decretals and the papa! anchthoi 


agitating all leading spirits. Ine imperial 
programme of work had not, 
indeed, touched the religious 
question ; but the states 
demanded its discussion. 
The states would assent to ‘ 
an imperial decree against 
the heretic, which would 
have meant the ban, only , 
on the condition that he j 
was tried before the as- 
sembly of the empire, and 
had declared with his own 
lips that he would not 
recant. 

Luther came to Worms 
with an imperial safe-con- 
r„p cruoi AB on April i6th, and on 


melanchthon the scholar 

Bull, ]ust as his wntings pbuip MeiAnchtbon WAS A prominent the Very next day the hear- 
had been burnt at Cologne, fieure in the enriybAnd of Md Reformers, jng began before the em- 

Mainz, Louvain, and other contributed i*rgeiy to its eocccss. This peror and the states. When 
places. •" ensrAving b, Durer. jhe emiicror put thequestion 

Before the year 1520 drew to a close, to him whether he acknowledged his books, 


yet a third manifesto appeared from and whether he would recant or not, he 
Luther’s pen, in which, differing from the asked for time to reflect, and then, on 
criticism hitherto employed, he' proceeded April i8th, answered to the now more 


to construct a docUinal edifice of his precise question that he could think of 
own. It was the treatise, once more recantation only if he was confuted 


written in German, “ Of the Freedom of out of the Scripture or by logical argu- 

the Christian Man.” It distinguishes be- Tk D n 1 effect of his words 

tween the spiritual and corporeal man. on the Germans was thorot^hly 

The spiritual man is free through belief favourable, while the Roman- 

in God, the corporeal is in bondage through ists, and with them the em- , 

his fear of his neighbour. The effect of showed themselves little edifieck'’^ 

this treatise almost exceeded that of the The result was an imperial proclamation 
preceding ones. His words were every- to the states, which confirmed the safe- 
where read and understood, for what he conduct as far as Wittenberg, but at the 

propounded he said in the language 0! the same time prohibited the continuance of 

people. Personally he gave up ntonaatic the preaching, and announced the treat- 

practice in the winter of 1521-15^, even ment of Luther as a convicted hm'etlc. 

|h he still wore the cowl. Smw a%r On the way from Worms V Wittenb^g, 


THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 


Luther, who certainly knew of the plans 
of the friendly elector, was surrounded 
ilj the vicinity of Waltershausen in Thurin- 
gia by Saxon horsemen and 
conducted to the Wartburg, 
while his friends in Germany 
supposed him to be dead. 

The emperor now formally 
pnxdaimed from Worms the 
ban of the empire over the 
heretic, and ordered the 
confiscation of the property 
of all who adhered to him, 
and the destruction of his 
writings ; indeed, to avoid 
further harm, the intro- 
duction of a general censor- 
ship of books was demanded. 

From the beginning of 
May, 1521, Luther lived in 
the Wartburg : only a very 
few initiated, above ail 
Spalatin, knew of his abode, 
which at first was not even 
revealed to the elector 
“ Squire George,” as the 
theologian was called there, 
employed his solitude in studying the New 
Testament in the original, and beginning 
his translation. In Septembei', 1522, the 
wholeNewTestament.but without Luther’s 
name, was printed in 
German. This was by no 
means the first German 
edition of the Bible. Din ing 
the quiet work in the 
Wartburg, the reformer, 
who hitherto had advanced 
alone into the foreground, 
lost the reins from his hand, 
and other men, who thought 
they were working on his 
lines, were the spokesmen. 

At W'ittenberg, jirofessors 
and students began to 
translate Luther’s ideas into 
action, and Carlstadt 
especially, drew his con- 
clusion from the doctrine 
that there was no separate 
spiritual > -class vwhen he 
demandeo the marriage of 
priests. iThe Lord’s Supper 
m both forms was admin- 
istered at Wittenberg in the leasm* 
autumn of 1521 to Melanch- 
thon, among others. The wild excesses of 
. the Hussites beggn to spread in the winter. 
Altars and pictures were cast out of the 



A FAMOUS HUMANIST 
Ulrich von Hutten, who was born in 1 488 
and died in was a famous German 

poet and humanist, and warmly sup- 
ported the cause of the Reformation. 


churches, and laymen began to preach to 
the people. At Zwickau especially, where 
the clothmakcr Nicolas Storch and the 
priest Thomas Miinzer tried 
to kindle the revolt, the 
image- breakers won ad- 
herents, although the council 
repressed the movement and 
banished Miinzer, who now 
sought safety in Bohemia, 
without indeed being able 
to accomplish much. 

Luther had appeared once 
in December, 1521, for a 
short time at Wittenberg, 
in order to express his 
opinion as to the condition 
of things in the town, but 
soon afterwards returned to 
the Wartburg. At the 
beginning of March he no 
longer maintained the 
reserve which was required 
of him, but left his place of 
refuge, contrary to the will 
of the elector, and entered 
Wittcnbi-rg in order to 
to the people, and to warn 
further blind excess of zeal. 


■KANClSfVVS'VUri 


preach daily 
them against 
One note rang clearly in these exhortations 
—that the Master attached weight to faith 
alone, and in comparison 
cared little for the externals 
of religion. His words had a 
marvellous e ff e c t. The 
development, in the same 
form as at Wittenberg, 
spread to the places round, 
both tar and near. In 
South-west Gennany parti- 
cularly, where the social 
differences were sharper 
than elsewhere, the teaching 
of the monk of Wittenberg 
found a friendly reception 
from citizen and peasant, 
and a flood of printed 
pamphlets helped to dis- 
seminate it. 

The princes, indeed, had 
shown little favour to the 
ecclesiastical innovations ; 
even Luther’s patron, the 
Elector Frederic, had not 
openly severed himself from 
the Church. But nowhere 
; was there any intention of seriously execut- 
! ing the Edict of Worms, and the ye^ 1522 
^ showed how far popular opinion, a hitherto 
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GERMAN LEADER OF REFORM 

This celebrated German knight, Franz 
von Sickingen, lent his great influence to 
the Reformation movement, and led a 
league which soughl to introduce it by 
force. He died trom wounds in 1523. 
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almost unknown poww, influenced the of Germany when all parties equally 
states. In answer to the papal demand that affected by the outbreak of the Peasant 
the decrees of Worms should be carried out, Revolt* Former adherents toi Luther, 
theCouncil of Regency declared that it was as Thomas Mtinzer and Carlstadt, fanned 
unwilling to employ measures of force — the flames and supported the fanatical 
but that a‘ council in a German town movement and its communistic scheme 
• with an equal number of clerics and lay- of economy. Luther in two treatises^ 
men should immediately deliberate ui>on Exhortation to Peace upon the Twelve 
p the questions. Although the Articles'^ (April, 1525) and “Against the 

c f fP^pal nuncio Chieregati pro- Murderous and Marauding Hordes of 
at against this answer, the Peasants, “ attempted not only to clear 
wtm rg matter remained so. It w'as himself from the taunt that he was con- 
proposed once more to discuss at a council nected with the revolt, but at the same 
the question which had really long ago been time called for the forcible suppression 
legally decided. Indeed, it was not so much of the rebels, should timely warning 
a sincere conviction that forced the states be fruitless. 

to this view as the fear of a sanguinary The result of the Peasant War is well- 
rising of the people. known. It affected the Refoimation in 

The German council and the prelim- the Church in two ways. On^e one side 
inary council, which had already been the princes of Central Germany had 
summoned to Sj^eier for November, 1524, heard from Luther’s lips the exhortation 
did not meet. But the representatives to use severity, and the reformer now ap 
of the papal party assembled in the peared to them as an advocate of the 
summer of 1524 at Niiremlwg and re- power of the princes ; they could make him 
solved, in addition to complete condemn- useful for their purposes. On the other 
ation of Luther, to aim at an improve- side, in great districts of Germany many 
ment in ^me unimportant points — the still entertained the opinion that at bottom 
papal exaction of money and the morality Luther alone was to blame for the whole 
of the clergy. This was the condition revolt, and therefore they had good 



tirrHEE BURNING THE POFE3 BlUtL AT WITTENBERG ON 0ECBMBER iQbli, Xm 
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POPE LEO X. EXCOMMUNICATING LUTHER AS A HERETIC 4 
Luiber was not the man to yield even under papal pressure, and when he failed to recant, Pope Leo £' hurled his ban 
against the heretic and his ioUowers on January 3rd, 1521, and published the interdict in all places where they should 
remain. In the above picture, the Pope is seen seated on the balcony of the Metropolitan Cathedral in Home, surrounded 
by priests with lighted torches, while beneath him are crowds of people on bended knee, as he pronounces his terrible ban. 

reason to be hostile to the Reformation of alms-giving and church discipline. The 
generally. In these circles an energetic now generally adopted j>rinciple of the 
mterference of the emperor, who had just marriage of priests was of the greatest 
come out victoriously from the first importance, after Luther himself in 
French war, was partly advocated, partly 1525 had married a former nun, Catherine 
dreaded, while the princes ot Saxony, von Bora. The position of the priests 
HtSse, Brunswick-Liineburg. Anhalt, and as a class apart was thus terminated, and 
Mansfeld, with the town of Magdeburg, at the same time a condition of things 
united themselves in tlu? “ League ot was t.*stablished in the Lutheran manses 
Torgau,” in order from this time, as which was suitable to the founding of a 
guardians of the Reformation, to oppose Lutheran tradition, 

under certain circumstances even the While the pecuUar position of the 
en^ror himself.' territorial lords as bishops of their own 

The imperial diet of Speier in 1526 national Churches was being developed* 
was already subject to this impression, and in the reorganisation of the schools in 
The anperor was again asked to call a the country the attemi)t was being made 
German council, and there was no at- to raise the peasant intellectually, and to 
tempt, as regards the Edict of Worms, to educate him to be a worthy 

pot binding demands to the separate .J'* ^ ‘ * member of the community, the 
states. Each prince was to act as he should communistic and revolutionary 

be able to answer to God and the emperor. efforts, which we have noticed 

This implied for the members of the Lea^e at Zwickau, did not die away. In every 
of Torgau an establishment of evangehcal part of Germany in the second half of the 
nati^l Churches, which from this time third decade there appeared representa- 
furni^ed, in the so-called “ Church ordi- , tives of this movement, who mostly' de- 
nances," guides for the direction of divine 4 signated themselves as ‘‘ Anabaptists,’^' and 
service and schools— -in this latter respect were opposed by the adherents of the 
Luther had already, in 1524, exhorted the|| old religion as much as by the followers 
to anergetic measures— as well aaA of the Lutheran views. In Zurich the 
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Anabaptist Manz had been drowned in 1527, 
and at Mvinster, where in 1534 the Nether- 
ianders Jan Matthys of Haarlem and 
Jan Beuckelszoon of Leyden wished to 
found a Christian kingdom on a com- 
munistic basis, the Vrotestant movement 
was completely suppressed in 1535. 
Political and religious aims were mixed 
up in the affairs at Munster. Similarly at 
Liibeck, where, under the .^leadership of 
Jurgen VVullenweber in 1534 the democratic 
elements conquered the aristocratic council 
and partly drove its members from the 
town. Here also the religious and the 
political revolution- 
ary spirit met, to ' ' 
which later strict 
Lutheranism was an 
uncompromising op- 
ponent. But tilt 
ecclesiastical zeal ol 
the democratic leader 
was here distincth 
inferior to his jKilitical 
ardour, although he 
was finallj' executed 
in 1537 by'*the Duke 
of Brunswick as an 
Anabaptist. 

The diet of Speier 
in 1526 had created 
an intermediate 
religious position 
which , was equally 
insecure for the old 
and the new faiths, 
for each jiarty had to 
fear a vigorous on- 
slaught from the 
other. It did not 
therefore cause 
wonder when the 
Chancellor of Duke 
George of Saxony, 

Otto von Pack, told 
the Lutheran princes 
Catholic league. Philip of Hesse, in excess 
of zeal, immediately armed against his 
presumed foes, at whose head naturally 
the emperor would stand ; but his position 
was seriously weakened by the discovery 
that Pack's documents, on whose evidence 
he had relied for justification, were entirely 
fictitious, 

A new imi)erial diet m?t under the 
pressure of th(»e events in the sprinjg of 
1529 at Speier. The imjierial proposition 
at the opening held out the pros- 
pect of a council, but also disputed the 
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LUTHER'S HOUSE 
alxiut a strong 


validity of the resolutions passed at Speier, 
in 1526 with respect to the Edict of 
Worms. A committee, it is true, some- 
what modified the fonn of the imperial 
demand : nevertheless the princes of 
electoral Saxony, Liineburg, Anhalt, and 
Franconian Brandenburg, as well as the 
towns, op{)osed it, and contested the 
right of the assembly by a resolution ol. 
the majority to abolish suddenly the 
imperial recess of 1526. However, the 
view which was vigorously supported by 
.Archduke Ferdinand gained tlie day — 
namely, that the majority must in all 
cases be resjiected 
There r e m a i n e d 
nothing for the dis- 
affected y 0 nces but 
to jirotest^ainst the 
proclaimed right, a 
proceeding which 
gained them the name 
Protestants.” It is 
to be carefully noticed 
that in this protest 
no religious, but 
meri'ly a const ilu- 
tional, question was 
discussed--that is to 
say, whether a unani- 
mously jiassed decree 
can be abrogated by 
a majority. Novel- 
tlieless, a uniform 
religious conviction 
spoke in the jirotpt, 
which, struggling 
against authority, as- 
sumed the right for 
every estate in the 
realm to decide tiles'' 
questions by its own 
liower. There was 
still the inclination 
to submit to a council. 

The immediate result of this protest 
was the secret league, concluded in April, 
152Q, between electoral Saxony and Hesse, 
as well as the towns of Strasburg, Ulm, 
and Nuremberg, for the common protec- 
tion of their religious convictions, even 
against the empire, while the Swabian 
League began to consider itself the 
champion of Catholicism. The separation 
between a Germany of the old faith and 
a Germany of the new faith was thus 
complete. On each side princes and 
towns stood united, for the diet of Speier 
had broken up the hitherto coanmou 


AT FRANKFORT 
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principles of the towns, and no council 
was in the position once more to heal the 
breach. The soul of the Protestant Leajpe 
was Philip of Hesse. He had high 
political aims, and wished to effect a union 
of all who had separated themselves Irom 
the Church. His attention was, there- 
fore, necessarily directed toward the 
Swiss reform movement, which ran ])arallel 
with that of Wittenberg, and was main- 
tained in closer dependence on the human- 
ism of Zwingli. A reconciliation of the 
dogmatic differences between lAither and 
Zwingli was the dearest wish of the 
landgrave, and he hoped to accomplish 
this by a religious conference, which met 
in October at Marburg. 

Great as was the pleasure with which 
Zwingli and his Humanist friends, Hedio 
and Oecolampadius, accepted the invita- 
tion, it was with heavy heart that 
Luther apiieared at the conlerence. It 
was impossiide for him to depart in 
the slightest ]iarticular from his stand- 
point on the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, which presented the most im- 
portant subject of dogmatic controversy. 
The conference, as might be expected. 


was absolutely barren in results. Luther 
tried vainly to conceal this fact even 
from contemporaries by a pamphlet, 
which epitomised in fifteen articles the 
points common to the doctrines of the 
two reformers, as opposed to the funda- 
mental ])oint of difference. The distress 
in the empire was, as a w'hole, very great, 
owing to the Turkish danger. Neverthe- 
less, the imperial diet, which sat in June, 
1530, under the emperor’s jiresidency at 
Augsburg, was strongly influenced by the 
religious, or rather theological, controver- 
sies, for the jrapal legate and the Pro- 
testants were agreed that this was the 
first matter to be treated. The Protes- 
tants, in conformity with the request of 
the emjieror, had briefly drawn up their 
doctrinal views in the “ Confession of 
Augsburg,” a work of Melanchthon, which 
offered as mild a resistance as possible to 
the papal oiijxinents, and emphatically 
repudiated only the ' admission that 
Luther’s doctrine w'as heretical, and 
asserted that, on the contrary, it coincided 
with the teaching of Augustine. Luther, 
outlawed and excommunicated, did not 
venture, since the elector disapproved 



LUTHER AT HOME AMIDST |»IS HAPPY FAMILY CIRCLE 
rW* picture preeent* * »trlkln« eontr»»t to eon^thoae on the precodinp pnget. In the henrt of Me own 

famajr the reformer eottW put aside his dUtractlons and Mwself up to the et^ojrment of perfect rest nnd peaoo. 




the man and the reformation . 

to li^esent his own cause in Augsburg. Mansfeld, as well as the towns of Magd&> 


Melanchthon took his place, but showed 
by his yielding disposition that he would 
not have been the right man to conduct 
the struggle. He still hoped for an 
ecclesiastical peace, and would be content 
with the concession of the marriage of 
priests, of the chalice for the laity, and 
of a reform in the Mass, and therefore 
foui^ support among the Catholic princes, 
but not at Rome, A Catholic rejoinder 
to the “ Confession,” called its “ Refuta- 
tion,” expressed, to the benefit of the Pro- 
testant movement, an un- ^ 
compromising opposition to ' 
any concession. The 
em^ror ^f|ir in that the 
complete victory of his old 
Church, and the Protestant 
princes perceived at last 
that the breach could no 
longer be healed. 

Landgrave Philip had 
already left Augsburg when 
the emperor wished to 
declare in the recess that 
the Protestants had been 
refuted out of the Bible. 

The latter naturally con- 
tested this point, esjiecially 
by the “ Apologia,” com- 
pos e d by Melanchthon 
against the “ Confutatio.” 

The emperor did not accept 
this ” Apologia.” But the 
Protestant states, with the 
towns of Augsburg and 
Memmingen at their head, 
refused on their side to 
acknowledge the recess ; 
they also did not wish to 
take part in raising the 
” Turkish aid.” 



PHILIP 


burg and Bremen, united for “ the main- 
tenance of Christian truth and peace, and 
'for the repression of unlawful powers,” 
while other princes and towns still hesi- 
tated to join. There was no immediate 
prospect of confederates in South Germany. 
On the other hand, relations had already 
been established with King Frederic I, of 
Denmark and King Gustavus of Sweden ; 
even in England a new page was opened, 
since King Henry VIII., completely hostile 
to the Emperor Charles, was in his own 
way effecting a reformation 
within the Church. 

These events, coupled 
with the fear that all South 
Germans would join the 
Schmalcaldic League, the 
impossibility of inducing 
the Pope to convene a 
council, and, above all, the 
increasing danger from the 
Turks, finally decided the 
emperor to abandon the 
execution of the recess of 
Augsburg and to conclude 
a preliminary peace with the 
Protestants on July 23rd, 
1532, the so-called Religious 
Peace of Nuremberg. By 
the conditions of this the 
states Were to maintain . 
peace among themselves on 
questions of belief until the 
council met : under certain 
circumstances a diet was to 
be substituted for the coun- 
cil. In any case, all trials on 
religious points impending 
in the Supreme Court were to 
be discontinued for the time. 


In^ired by hifh politic^ ideals PhiUp empcror by this peace 

After the diet of Augsburg of the Protestant Leaeue.- He aimed at formally recognised the 
it must have been clear to effecting a union of au who had broken league as a political power, 
the Protestant states that ‘"‘y t*"* Church. 'pjjg policy of the empire 

it would now be impossible to support had been permanentlyunder the influenceof 


the innovation in religion, as Luther 
demanded, and yet continue in allegiance 
♦to the emperor. He was no longer an 
impartial ruler, as men had fondly im- 
agined, but a strong partisan of the 
papacy. A closer union among the Pro- 
testants had become necessary. Under 
the influence of the election of Archduke 
F^ndthand as king of Rome, the alliance 


the religious movement since 1521, and was 
even more so now. The development of 
dogma and cult became ^adually an esoteric 
theological concern, and was no longer the 
chief factor in determining political action. 
The princes, provisionally united with a part, 
of the towns in the Sc^alcaldic League, 
were from this time the representatives of 
Protestantism, in place of the professors of 


was fonnuad in Febniary, 1531, at Schmal- Wittenberg. The religious and social age 
The rulers of electoral' v of the new doctrine was ended in order tt» 
$ip£bny^/ Hesse, LQneburg, Anhalt, and^l make room for the political 

'.i# ■ ’ ' ■ 
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From the pstnting by G. Cattermole in the Keasin^cn Mn«?uiu 



THE PROBLEM OF THE REFORMATION 

LAUNCHING OF THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 

CHRISTIANITY has at no time faced SO the latter alternative; they • could not 
^ dangerous a storm as at the dawn of stand against the overpowering current of 
the *' New Era/' The religious feeling of the age. But then they threw all faith 
(he mediaeval Church rested on the two away from them, since there was no other 
pillars ol due submission to authority and than that which was steeped in those old 
conviction that the spiritual was antagon- ideas. Custom indeed is a potent factor 
istic to the temixiral. But doubts had even in the sphere of religion. Most still 
been raised for centuries as to the justifi- preserved the religion in externals for a 
cation for these concejHioiis. Humanism ^ while ; but sooner or later the 

had made the opjxisite ideas the common Fort^New some uniform concep- 

property of educated men. There was a tion of life prevailed over 

quickened consciousness ol what the in- ”* *^*^* ^ custom, at any rate among those 
alienable nature of man required, the con- who were distinguished as spiritual leaders, 
sciousness that man is a personality whose But alas! for that religion to which men 
impulse is towards liberty, sell-determin- adhere only m consequence of the law of 
ation, and unhindered development, as inertia. It is true that at the dawn of the 
well as the consciousness ot tlie j)osition new era the number of those who, from 
which man has to take with regard to the sincere piety, wish(*d to uphold Christianity, 
world around him, the wish for work in was still very large, especially in Germany, 
the wwld not less than enjoyment of the ButthoC'hurchcouldnolongcr satisfy their 
world. The child who felt himself hapjiy religious needs, since the desire for sub- 
under the constant care of his parents, and dumg all Nature to the service of man had 
still dreaded the wide world outside, be- already begun to colour religious life, and 
Th St d ^ youth who wished to since* even in this domain mere submission 

PoHc ^ decide for himself and to take and retirement from the world were felt 
of the Church ^ world l)y his to be an outrage on the nature of man. 

w'orks and by his (‘njoymenl. Whence was religion to find Safety ? 
The Church, however, did not recognise the To take the place of the old. a new 
justification for this effort, nor did she form of Christianity must be given to the 
educate all her subjects to religious free- world, a Christianity which would not 
dom and independence, as well as to moral suppress man's nature, but. would rather 
activity in the world and moral joy in develo]:> and indulge it, a Christianity 
existence. No, she rigidly held to her old w'hich recognised the impulse towards 
ideas and would gladly have seen every religious liberty and man’s dominion of 
one hold them. She trusted still to the Nature and tried to guide it into the right 
efficiency of her means of discipline, as if paths. It is true that the effort of the 
the time never comes when the son scoffs Church to crush all religious 

at the rod of the father. ohunge ffeethinking instead of inspir- 

And yet there was no other Christianity f ing a spirit of freedom unfits 

than that which was characterised by ^ those w'ho break awav from her 

those mediaeval fundamental conceptions, to become themselves safe guides. Religi- 
It was clear that the new notions were ous freedom is abused in the saddest fa^- 
irreconcilable with the old faith. Men ion, but those who thirst for truth are at any 
must either believe and live once more rate offered the opprtunity of quenching 
according to those old ideals and sacrifice their religious craving. Christianity may 
the new ones, or they must hold fast tO] revive in them imder a strange, new form, 
the new doctrines and abandon the oldyj It was not mere chance that this reshaping 
Coutrtless numbers had already chosen| of Christianity was effected in Germany. 
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Eytsft in the Middle Ages all those efforts 
to divest the faith, which had been trans* 
mitt^ from the Graeco* Roman world, 
of its l^al character, and to make it the 
poTSonal concern of the individual, had 
originated among Teutonic peoples. The 
peculiarly characteristic Teutonic sense of 
reality which hates mere show, the depth of 
purpose which cannot be satis- 
W^oaM4 ky outward piety, the in* 

dM ^[ii ir ru i ‘l“*ring spirit which is not con* 
^ tented with any reassurance 
from human authorities — these caused this 
intensifying and deepening of religious life to 
spring up in Gennany, the heart of Europe, 
and to find there an enthusiastic welcome. 

Martin Luther grew up among me^* 
aval conceptions. He held by the Church 
and he obeyed the Church. A rever* 
ential awe seized, the boy of fourteen when 
he saw that Prince of Anhalt in the 
Franciscan cowl walking through the 
streets of Magdeburg, bent double under 
the heavy beggar’s wallet : “ Whoever 
saw him must in devotion kiss him and 
blush for his own worldly state.” But he 
was consumed with an ardent longing for 
religious independence, and therefore for a 
jarsonal conviction that he stood in the 
right relations to God He was a man of 
such astonishing inward sturdiness that it 
was absolutely impBsible for him to flatter 
or delude himself in any way as to his own 
state. In order to win God’s grace he did 
not shrink from the most extreme steps 
which the Church prescribed for that end. 
He renounced all that was valuable to him 
on earth, he entered the Augustinian 
monastery and undermined his health by 
services which he considered meritorious. 


But Luther, like thousands before his 
time, could not rest satisfied with the idea 
that he had noth ing more to do. For he felt, 
in his unflinching self-examination, more 
and more clearly that all his pious deeds 
were insufficient in the eyes of God ; that 
all was done only from fear — in fact, in his 


Lwtker’i ® secret indigna* 

Au.. tion against God, who, in spite 
ei^rything, withheld His 
grace. He only sighed more 
loudly. "When shall I finally become pious 
and do aioiigh to obtain a gracious God ? ” 
Despair threatened to master him, as he 
bad how, as he thou^^t, learned from ex- 
perience that we cannot get for ourselves 
tibie one thing on ^ch all depends, the 
iithl love of God { we cannot, therefore, 
'win for oqraelves God’s favour. " I was 
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destined to sink into hell," he wailed. 
Then the general of his order, the holy 
Staupitz, pointed oat another* goal for bis 
efforts. It is impossible for us to earn 
God’s grace by our piety. But Christ is 
our refuge from despair ; Christ does; not 
frighten us, but consoles us. Through 
Christ we can obtain forgiveness for not 
being what we ought to be— forgiveness, 
and with it God’s grace. Instead, of. the 
unanswerable question; ‘‘\^en shall 1 
finally become pious ? ” we must»put the 
other question : " When shall I obtain for* 
giveness ? ” And the answer runs, “ Only 
through Christ, through faith in Him ” — 
that is, through personal trust in Him 
W ho brings God’s grace to us. 

Luther now read the Bible in quite a 
new light. “ The just slqp live by 
faith ” ; the saying became great and ex* 
cellent to him. Faith alone justifies, and 
brings life. The more he learnt in the 
long struggle to leave the old way, which 
the teaching of the Church had pointed 
out, and to walk in the new way of trust 
in God’s grace, the more he found that this 
path was the right one. His conscience 


'Tkc Or«»t 
Diteovcrjr 
of Lotkor 


was calmed. He felt that he 
now had actually found a 
gracious God. Thus from his 
own mental state he convinced 


himself that he had found the way to 
salvation, and that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sole spiritual truth. 

The new Christianity which he found 
was nothing more than his conception of 
the old. old words : “ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and 
1 will give you rest.” “ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” Luther 
thus attained indepenaent faith ; no 
human being, no Church had now any 
authority in hLs eyes. And yet this faith 
did not arise from his own liking. On 
the contrary, the objective fact, the grace 
of God, which was objectively present, 
became his subjective possession. 

The terrible danger which lay in the 
awakening of the impulse towards indepen- 
dence in the domain of religion, the danger 
that each individual constructs some faith 


for himself, and is therewith contented, was 
to be averted. This faith was to be in- 


dependent, but not arbitrary ; cmnpletely 
subjective, and yet based on that which 
was present outside him ; completely free 
and yet comi^etely, fettered : authorised 
by the only privfl^ed authority, the HVing 
G^. How feeble comparedwiut that is ^ 
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authority of men, the Fathers of the 
Church, the. Popes, the Councils! How 
di^y ^bine the beacon-lights on which 
t^ sinner, trembling before God, rests his 
hopes — ^the saints with their services and 
tflieir ’mediation, those helpers in time of 
msted, the pitying queen of heaven, men’s 
penances and good works, indulgences, the 
sacrifice of the Mass I Whoever stands in 
‘a<?tuat communion with God needs such 
things no more. All that is to be retained 
of sqcH observances — preaching, baptism, 
absolution, the Lord’s Supper — is to serve 
only for . strengthening the sanctifying 
trust in the grace and love of God. 

How splendid a new morality might 
grow on such a new soil of faith ! “A 
Cluistian is the free lord of all things, and 
subject to no one.” No sort of compul- 
sion can produce really 
good works, but as the good 
tree bears of itself good 
fruits, so the faith which 
inspires the man brings 
forth, as it were involun- 
tarily, actions which are 
well pleasing to God. The 
new conditions lead to new 
conduct. . Morality is to be 
quite unconcerned, whether 
a Church strictly enforces 
her decrees or not, whether 
she even tramples them 
underfoot; conduct is abov’e 
aU commands and prohibi- 


the pure earthly vocatioiis — ^&mily Hf4, 
marriage, civic life ! Even the most con- 
spicuous religious work such as prayer, 
the founding of churches, monasticiW* 
could be impure, while the most incon- 
spicuous secular work is sanctified by faith 
I were it only to 

A. ^ blade of straw.” Was 
lleZl Z joy to be impute in 

itself ? Whoever has the grace 
of God, receives with thankful ioy from the 
hand of God all the good that God's go^- 
ness gives ; this thankfulness keeps fiun 
from misusing it. The terrible danger lying 
in the awakening of the sense which is 
directed towards the world, lest the man 
disregard the Creator and Lord of tj^ 
world in worldly work and wordly enjoy- 
ment, and employ both only for his selfish 
ends, and bring only de- 
struction on himself and on 
his fellow-men — this danger 
is surmounted. Christianity 
has thus won a modem 
form. It no longer con- 
tradicts the ideals of the 
new era : it wishes and is 
able rather to keqp them 
from degenerating. How- 
ever strongly the current 
of freedom and subjection 
of Nature may flow at that 
new era, Luther’s new gospel 
lends its aid so that man 

need not be swept awav 

tions, ^ st^dards of social Christianity 

example. Inere remains, Dr. Eck, wasoneofthcdispuunts becomes Protestant, passing 
indeed, in the heart a ten- 'to'*RL“‘tS‘‘tS"np from fhe old era to the 

Luther himself did 
epoch-making import- 



dency towards evil ; but r-eo x. ajwinrt the reformer new. 
faith cannot palter with it, cannot gloss it not suspect the 
over with sham work of holiness. For faith, 
so truly as it loves God, hates evil, and 
therefore fights unwearyingly against it. 

Just as the claim and essence of this 
morality took a modern form, so, too, did 
its application. The Middle Ages held 
that man’s highest act of piety was to 
leave th? world, and to devote himself to 
religious works. But whoever, in the 
station in which God had placed 
him, had attained actual com? 
munion with God knew that, 
he had in this station to show, 
his ttew spiritual attitude, that it was not;, 
wAoI he dad that made the difference, buf, 
fnow he did it, whether he did it from lov^' 
pf God, because God had called him to thijjl; 

;wch1c, aud so iu the way which was pleasini 
td^ God. What folly to consider imi 


MsdiKval 

Vl«w 
of Piety 


ance of his religious discovery. The 
respect for the Church which he had 
imbibed from earliest infancy did not allow 
him to contemplate any deviation from 
her teaching. In order to oppose a mere 
abuse he nailed his ninety-five theses on 
indulgences to the castle-church at Wit- 
tenberg. But though their language was 
temperate, though they expressed little of 
his new revolutionising thoughts, they 
kindled like a flash of Ughtning. 

When Dr. Eck had read them, he cried 
out : “Ha I he will do it. He is the 
man for whom we have so long waited.” 
It was felt that a personality was speakii^, 
there which had an ardent longipg alike 
for objective truth and subjective certainty. 
The supporters of the , old order dWl hpo, 
good serrice when by. their opposition th^ 
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disclosed the yawning gulf between their 
conceptions and his. Many of the Human- 
ists, hitherto indifferent to it, were fired 
for this struggle by the disputation at 
Leipzig between Luther and the great 
Roman theologian. Dr. Eck in July, 1519. 
The movement became a matter of 
interest to the German people through his 
treatise “ To the Christian No- 
“ . bility of the German Nation,” 
M • to ^hich he championed with 
* fiery words the complaints 
against the papal chair and the yearning 
desire for a really reformatory council. 

Rome, regardless of results, passed her 
verdict. The papacy, with the Bull which 
condemned Luther, his teaching and his 
followers, stood as an olwtacle in the path 
of the new intellectual movement. \\Tien 
it at length succeeded in drawing the 
emperor over to the same side, and the 
Pope’s decision was recognised by the s\is- 
pension of the imperial ban over the inno- 
vators, one of two alternatives alone was 
}K>ssible — either the mighty religious revolt 
must be crushed by force, or Rome must 
bow before it. But Rome remained firm, 
and yet political conditions made it 
impossible for the emperor to carry out the 
part he had undertaken in accordance 
with the judgment of the papal legate, 
that of being ” the obedient executor of 
the Roman chair.” 

Thus the Reformation movement, which 
had incorporated various component parts, 
found the time to become, as it were, clear 
about itself and to renounce all that did 
not agree with its real nature. Whoever 
wish^ merely for the abolition of some 
crying abuses, or in blind submission to the 
Church expected help from her alone, left 
Luther so soon as it was apparent that the 
Church persisted in her condemnatory 
judgment. Others thought that they 
ought to go further than Luther, while, in 
fact, they had not yet passed the slough of 
the Middle Ages. This sect of mystics 
11 . and fanatics once more saw a 

wsl ■ ii A contrast between the Spirit of 
- God and that of the creature. 

** These Protestants demanded 
an oilt^rard renunciation of all that 
is earthly ; they wished that the Spirit of 
God should speak directly in man, and 
despised, all natural mediation and all 
historical development. They railed at 
Luther because he found a pleasure even in 
earthly ttdngs ; they pretended that their 
inaddest Ihncies were revelations of the 


divine spirit ; they repudiated science and 
study, and wished to abolish everything 
in the Church which did not date from the 
apostolic age. 

When Luther was forced to live in 
the Wartburg, this storm broke in 
Wittenlxjrg. Professor Carlstadt wished* 
to cease lecturing ; the schoolmaster 
refused to teach any more. All that was 
the growth of time, especially the images, 
was to be removed by force. Luther, in 
spite of the prohibition of the elector, left 
his secure hiding-place, and preached every 
day for a week against these fanatics, until 
he had completely calmed the seething 
waters. In other places, it is true, 
especially where the Roman antagonists 
forced their own spiritual instruction upon 
the people to the exclusion of the new 
teaching, the sole watchword on which the 
disaffected were agreed w’as the rejection 
of infant baptism. But the movement 
of Luther was now distinctly separated 
from this troubled and turbulent wave. 

It had to rejiel from itself a third party, 
those who com]>lained, above all, of social 
evils and did not shun the path of revolu- 
tion in order to abolish them. This dis- 
_. . content, which had existed long 

***'“* before Luther’s appearance. 


of th« 

Peasants 


was destined to burst into 
flames now that the Roman 
Church refused to concede the religious 
liberty demanded, and attempted to sup- 
press all such efforts with bans and 
e.xcommunication. Luther represented 
their legitimate grievances with fervour, 
but still emphasised the point that it is 
unbecoming in a Christian to use violence 
again.st a sujierior. ” Let him who re- 
ceives my teaching raise no disturbance.” 
When, therefore, the ” jwasants ” began 
to murder and to bum, and the “ lords ” 
became despondent from consciousness ot 
the blame attaching to them for the 
rebellion, Luther, with the greatest deter- 
mination, reminded the authorities of their 
duty to crush remorselessly the sanguinary 
revolution. Thus he lost the support of 
all who, in the last instance, merely wished 
for social, not religious freedom. 

Many of the Humanists, owing to 
Luther, had become absorbed in their 
struggle against the ecclesiastical wrongs, 
and had completely devoted themselves 
to his teachmg. The “king of the 
Humanists,” however, the great scholar, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, still 
remained a Roms^n Catholic, and with 
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him many others. He mii?ht write 
against the “.fat paunches of the monks ” 
and against the extravagantly exalted 
“ triple crown of the Pope.” But he 
attached more weight to peace and con- 
cord than to \nolence. “ Even truth dis- 
pleases me if disorder is caused by it.” He 
was wanting in Luther’s marked religious 
fervour. )He was finally, in 1524, per- 
suaded to write against Luther. The 
doctrine of free-will served him as a pre- 
text to assert in contradiction to Luther’s 
certainty of faith resting on experience, 
that in the sphere of religion there are only 
views, but no personal certainties. Even 
Holy Scripture is not clear enough to give 
us conviction ; at most, 
some certainty is to be 
obtained, since it is 
probable that scholars, 
popes, and councils have 
found what is right. 

'Generally sjxtaking, less 
depends on faith than 
on morality and con- 
cord, and, in order to 
produce these, reliani e 
cannot always be re- 
posed in reasoned truth, 
for such tiTith may 
easily cause harm. 

Thus the breach be- 
tween Luther and 
Erasmus had become 
visible. Erasmus, since 
he had not found the re- 
ligious conviction which 
the deepest and most re- 
ligious spirits of that age 
de.sired, contented him- 
self with a vague tolerant 
probability, so that 
Luther answered him : 

“ The Holy Spirit is no sceptic ; He has 
not inscribed on our hearts a vague dclu- 
si6n, but a potent and great certainty 
which does not allow us to waver, but 
anakes us,, thanks be to God, feel as certain 
/as we are that two and three make five.” 
?«n. ^ j While Luther wished for a 
• rM • which, based on 

* - confidence in God, sought 

d L«fK«r please Gol, Erasmus 

wished for “.morality,” which, it necessary, 
was to be attained even by unproved 
assumptions, subject to one provision onl}?— 
that it did not disturb the peace of the citi- 
zens. Thus the claim of a religious feeling 
Sfdnging from God, and directed towards 
f . 
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God, on which the whole Lutheran system 
is based, was rejected by Erasmus. The 
Humanists, who did not wish for more 
than Erasmus could offer, nowsevered them- 
selves definitely from the Reformation. 
The supporters of the old order exulted at 
, . all the losses which the anti- 

xLtuUon of Romanmovement outwardly 
sustained. But their hopes 
of seeing it crushed were con- 
tinually defeated, for Rs loyal adherents 
attained by their efforts in these years 
of schism only a still greater conviction, 
and in sjiite of all hostility won an in- 
creasing number of followers. Luther, 
while still in the Wartburg, began his 
translation of the Bible. 
The New Testament 
appeared in September, 
1522, and in the ne.xt 
twelve years went 
through at least sixty- 
eight editions. The 
separate parts of the 
Old Testament fol- 
lowed, until in the year 
1534, the whole Bible 
was completed. Lu- 
ther’s great enemy, 
Cochlseus, thus testifies 
to the effect of this 
work : “ Tailors and 

shoemakers, even 
women and other simple 
folk, read Luther’s New 
Testament with •the 
greatest avidity as 
being a source of all 
tnith. They were not 

THE •• KING OF THE HUMANISTS " 

Desiderius Erasmus, the grreat scholar of the asnamca tO CllSpUtC 
Humanists, was Uckinsr in religions fervour, and jj^e faith and the 

while he rejoiced m tne war agauist the “fat i -.i • s j 

paunches of the monks,’’ be also wrote in gOSpel With prieStS ailQ 
opposition to tbe leader of the Reformation. masters and 

doctors of divinity.” 

Equally great success was attained 
by the spiritual songs set to new vigorous 
melodies in which Luther and some of 
his disciples, following his example, made 
the newly discovered faith resound through 
the world ; above all by the hymns, which 
have soared beyond the Kyrie Eleison, 
so characteristic of medifeval Christianity, 
to the proud joy felt by the child of God 
sure of the Grace of God : “ Nun freut 
euch, liebe Christengemein’, denn ich bin 
dein, und du hist mein, uns soil der Tod 
nicht sch^den ” “ Ein’ feste Burg ist 

unser Gqlt — das Reich muss uns noch 
bleiben.” ’|;The people sang these songs not 



f 
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onlv in divme service, but also at their 
work and on the road. The divine wor- 
ship hitherto held in Latin was perlormM 
to the Gennan tongue. The firet regula- 
tionoi the reformed public worship that is 
extant, dates from the ye^ 1522, dra^ 
up by Caspar Kanz in Ndrdlmgen. Luther 
did not follow with his German Mass until 


had to be introduced for Chttrch toattere. 
Most of the bishops, however, resolutely 
opposed the new religion. was, then, 
to perform the services, vduch cotod no 
longer be required from than, m -the 
separate provinces ? Only the tOTtorw 
lord possessed the requisite autnority and 
power for such outwara church governiu^t. 

It was not a complete novel^ when 
Luther, in his treatise “ To the Christian 
Nobility,” stated the proposition that, 
if the need arose, every member of the 


ir2rkkc7he was reluctant to propo^ It was nm 

external innovations so long as the peope „ stated the proposition that, 

were not rqie for them. y , arose every memto of the 

In consequence of the rewlutions of the , , help* her so far as possible, 

imperial diet of Speier of Ip6, the ^ ^ ^ called on his sovereign 

states undertook to regulate the eccl^'as- wnen ne no 

S'M J oMHal. On J. 
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Luther then gave Christianity his two 
Catechisms, of which the Ixsser CatMhism 
especially, a masterpiece, brought the new 
doctrine home to the people. , . , 

But who was to attend to ecclesi^tical 
affairs to the Lutheran districts? Visita- 
tions had to be arranged and the parson- 
iiges filled up ; the monastic property. 


naa ukxils <uiva T" " ir i. j 

territory; and the Pope himself had 
conceded many such privileges to the 
territorial lords. The princes had often done 
sucll services to the Church. ;If ever the 
corruption of the monastenesmade refonn 
imperatively necessary— the bishops havii^ 
faiiSl to this their duty— then the ter- 
ritorial lords had taken the refOTm «» l^d ; 


^ . Timnprtv ritorial lord$ baa taKeu we reioon m ; 
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from this poison, just as they protected 
. their soverei^ from hostile attacks. 
Luther jcertdnly, following the ttxt 
“ Render unto Casar the things that are 
Csesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
G(^’s,” once more clearly separated the 
spiritual and the secular power, and thus 
declared that the submission of the 
secular power to the Church and the 
thraldom of the conscience under some 
external power were alike wrong. But 
yet he assuredly did not wish that the 
secular princes should exercise a spiritual 
authority, or should extend their 
government to the very heart of the 
Church and subject men’s consciences to 
compulsion. 

All the same in this distinctly critical 
time they ought clearly to recognise their 
duty of attending to the outward welfare 
of the Church. She ought to follow her 
own ordinances and laws. But the re- 
quisite ordinances and superintendence 
ought to be provided for her by the princes. 
p . who must take the welfare of 

the subjects to heart, and who, 
Ck»ch * prominent position 

in the nation, are alone in 
the position to do so. They certainly are 
able to abuse the influence that is thereby 
assigned to them, but no form ol 
Church government is imaginable which is 
not exix)sed to this contingency. The 
Church in the Middle Ages flourished 
however, when princes, with the feeling 
that they were members of the Church, 
attended to her outward organisation ; 
and she was on the very brink of destruc- 
tion when she was secured from all inter- 
ference of the secular power. The spirit 
that ^ides her is the all-important point. 
Starting with this conviction, Luther 
entrusted to the territorial lords the 
direction of their churches in external 
matters. 

These princes rendered good service to the 
cause of the Reformation. It was they who 
in the imperial diet at Speier in 1529 “firc- 
tested ” that the resolution of the majority 
should not be published as “ passed, with 
their good-will, knowledge, and counsel " 

■ — a resolution which had laid down that 
those who had hitherto endeavoured to 


root out the Lutheran doctrine should 
persist in their efforts, that no one should 
be allowed to protect those who were prose- , 
cuted for religious opinions, and that in 
the Lutheran districts all the existing 
remnants of Catholicism were to be pre- 
served. To assent to this, they declared, 
nj meant “ nothing else than openly 
of pile word.” 

Monrie* *^®y 

Augsburg in 1530 solemnly, 

in the presence of emperor and states, 
professed the faith which the highest 
powers in Christendom had banned and 
proscribed ; it was they who closely 
banded together in the Schmalcaldic 
League in 1531 for the protection of the 
Protestant faith. 

The selfish policy of Duke Maurice of 
Saxony certainly enabled the emperor in 
the Schmalcaldic war to defeat and take 
prisoner the heads of the Protestant 
League in 1546. But when Maurice, in 
order to undo the consequences of his 
perfidy, turned against the emperor, the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg was finally, 
in 1555, able to make into a principle of 
jurisprudence the right of religious freedom 
and political equality for the followers of 
the different creeds. This applied, indeed, 
at first only to the authorities. They 
received the privilege of free choice 
between the old and the new faith ; for 
the thought that every individual subject 
should have full liberty in the exercise 
of his religion was at that time still incon- 
ceivable. The feud between the parties 
in the Church was still too fresh and 
accompanied by remembrances too bitter 
to allow the idea to -be entertained that 
the different confessions could live j)eace- 
ably side by side in the same district. 
_ . . But mediaeval conceptions had 

** p * " . been so completely shattered 

Au tkwr** ** that, after this peace, no one 
««• ««’« jjg punished on account 

of difference of faith; subjects who hfeld 
another religion were to leave the country 
without incurring any loss of honours 
or goods. It is small wonder that the 
Emperor Charles V. could not bring him- 
self to co-operate in the conclusion of such 
a peace. Armin Till® 








THE TRIUMPH OF PROTESTANTISM 

AND THE CLEAVAGE IN ITS RANKS 


I UTHER’S appearance on the scene had 
^ produced the greatest effect even on 
those who would not for any consideration 
desert the papacy. So vigorous was the 
note sounded in his writings, that many 
within the Catholic Church began to 
feel ashamed of tlic immoral life that 
prevailed among the clergy and laity 
in various places, and of the thoughtless 
manner in which men had made light of 
their sins, and, like Luther, they clamoured 
for a reformation. On the other hand, many 
good Catholics could not conceal from 
themselves that all the doctrines and 
arrangements which had l)een established 
in the Church were not unassailable. 

Thus a dangerous uncertainty crept 
in. Even in the year 1485 Archbisho]> 
Berthold of Mainz had instituted a censor- 
ship of books in order to suppress the 
German Bibles, of which there had been 
many editions, and accordingly men like 
Sebastian Brant and (ieiler of 
• A * Kaisersberg had declared it 
I ....... ^ Wicked thing to j>nnt the 

I.aag«age German.” But now 

the preparation of a (ierman Bible 
was advocated by Catholics in the 
imperial diet at Speier in 1526. and 
loyal members of the Church caused such 
translations of the Bible to be prepared 
and circulated. 

Even the chief doctrine of Lutheranism, 
the l^oposition ” By faith alone we 
are justified,” was acknowledged by the 
Catholic party at the religious conference of 
Regensbiug in 1541, accepted in connection 
with a protocol by the imperial councillor 
Granveue, and sent to Rome for approval 
by the papal legate Contarini. The Pope 
indeed rejected t^is tenet in that crude 
form and the a^eement fell through. 
But Luther's appearance must have exer- 
cised immense influence on those who still 
ranained loyal to the Roman chair When 
such'fuiopqsate wfere possible. It was high 
time that , the Church dearly defined the 
boundary ,:.hetween herself aiid the 


The CKvrch 
AS the Interpreter 
of Scripture 


Lutherans, and made it impossible for 
any of her members to cross it. This was 
done at the Council of Trent (1545-1563). 

“ Extermination of heresies and improve- 
ment of morals'’ was the programme. The 
development, therefore, of the primitive 
Christianity charged by 
Luther, which, he said, had 
gradually crept into the 
Church in early centuries, 
but of which very different ideas had been 
permitted, were now declared to be the 
official teaching of the Church, and so per- 
petuated ; by this all attempts to come to 
terms with Protestantism, and to be once 
more united, were finally excluded. It 
was thus distinctly declared that the tradi- 
tion of the Church was to be honoured with 
the same reverence as the Holy Scriptures. 

Bishop Brentano when asked what 
traditions were meant by this, declared 
We accept those which satisfy us ; we 
emphatically reject those which clash 
with our belief.'’ It is the province of the 
Church alone to decide what the true 
meaning ” of Holy Scripture may be. 
Thus the Church is made the authorised 
exponent of Holy Scripture, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith as 
proved by personal experience alone is 
condemned ; tlie Cluirch, moreover, holds 
the means fur winning the redemption 
brought by Christ to man. Salvation comes 
through her, and the seven sacraments work 
as instruments ol grace in all tlie faithful. 

On the other hand, the disgraceful ex- 
crescences, which had given special cause 
for railing against the Church/’ were cut 
^ away, partly by general re- 

WitkiTViir means, partly by direct 

* aJJS, Pfohitoion.- The councU 
reived on various measures 
for the remt^al of all non-Roman prac- 
tices, but le^; their executiem to the Pope. 
A confession' of faith was established 
which had mbe sworn by the holders of 
any ecclesiamcal office and by all tenebers 
at the unive^ty. In this, 10 ya,l ob^ence 
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was sworn to the Pope, “ the representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ,” and a pledge on oath 
had to be made that “the Catholic faith, 
without which none could be holy, 
shoul d be supported by all subjects.” 
The '^oman Catechism ” was drawn up 
as a counterblast to Luther’s Catechism. 
The “ Index of forbidden books ” was 


_ introduced for the suppression 

, of }X)isonous food for the mind. 

v-uL The CouncU of Trent finally 
* declared the text of the Latin 
translation of the Bible, the Vulgate, to 
be “ authentic,” and orders were given 
“ that no one should venture to reject 
it on any plea whatever.” But since the 
text of the previous editions showed many 
differences, it was not dear which transla- 
tion might not be rejected. 

Pope Sixtus V'. in 1590 prepared a “ com- 
pletely faultless edition,” and, appealing to 
the guidance promised to the apostle Peter, 
Wbade the faithful to " alter, add to. or 
omit the smallest particle in it.” His 
second successor. Clement VIIL, however, 
found so many faults in this edition that 
he ordered all extant copies to be brought 
up and destroyed, and prepared a new 
edition, which altered more than 12,000 
pa.ssages, and included some books that 
were not to lie found in the original. 
Verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, still 
less of translations, has not, of course, been 
claimed at any time by Catholics. 

The Catholic Church by these declara- 
tions of doctrine definitely opposed 
Protestantism, and had declared a bitter 
war against the new era which had 
dawned. But afterwards a stupiendous 
reaction set in. Once more there appeared 
enthusiasm for the Catholic cause, a joy 
of battle, a delight in conquest, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice. The contest with Protes- 
tantism was now changed. The Catholic 
writers, with astonishing diligence and 
acuteness, set aliout the task of reviving a 
science of theology which, while adopting 
. .. the ideas of the new era sanc- 

t *»w »* tioned by Luther, sought to 
CL«r*k ***** show that these contained the 
germs of the gravest dangers, 
umess associated with explicit obedience 
to the Roman Church and her teaching. 
Others boldly ventured on the domain of 
history. 

The catacombs of Rome were there to 
attest the high antiquity of the Roman 
teaching olid the customs of the Church. 
What wtpld now have become of the 

izoz ; 


Catholic Church in Gennany if it had not 
at last lieen roused to a vigorous struggle ? 
Even in those countries where, according 
to the injunction of Duke William of 
Bavaria that “ he who recanted shall be 
beheaded, he who does not recant shall, 
be burnt,” the anti-Roman movement 
had been most mercilessly crushed, as, 
for example, in Austria and Bavaria, 
Protestantism had nevertheless gained 
much ground. For example, in 1556 the 
states of Lower Austria would grant 
aid against the Turks only on condition 
that free exercise of religion was con- 
ceded them. The Emperor Ferdinand was 
obliged to grant them at least the com- 
munion in both kinds. A few years 
afterwards, even the jirelates declared to 
the emperor that his whole land would 
fall away from the Catholic faith if the 
marriage of the clergy and the communion 
in both kinds were not conceded. 

The situation became even worse in 1564, 
on the accession of Maxmilian IL. who had 


been brought up in the Lutheran faith. 
Only consideration for Spain and the 
Catholic jinnees of the empire deterred 
p him from formally going over 

Froie.f»«t Protestant Church. He 

r ump la fj.gg exercise of re- 

«rmaay Jjjjj states. A large 

part of the nobility introduced the Refor- 
mation for themselves and their subjects. 
A Venetian rejxirted as the result of his 
observations in Germany that only one 
jierson in ten was still Catholic. In a 
short time the Catholic Church in (iermany 
must have disajipcared. 

But a well-equipped army, ready for 
battle, was now jirepared to reconquer for 
the Papal Church all that had been lost. 
We read in the official history of the 
Jesuit order, " God in His eternal wisdom 
has placed Ignatius Loyola to confront 
Luther, the scandal of humanity and bane 
of Europe, that hog from Epicurus’s sty, 
that child of evil, whom God and men 
detest.” All the orders created by the 
mediaeval Church had shown themselves 
incapable of resisting the Reformation. 

These monks had either themselves 
joined the Reformation or they had op- 
posed it in a way which caused the world 
to laugh at them, for they fought with the 
weapons of a bygone age, with an anti- 
quated conception of life. The intentions 
of the ex-soldier, the Spaniard Ignatius, 
were something so new that the Inquisi- 
tion, when men and women, filled with 
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enthtisiasm, joined him in his home, be- 
came suspicious and arrested him. In 
fact, he, the saviour of the Church, narrowly 
escaped condemnation. At Rome he 
wished to place himself and his army, 
“ the Company of Jesus,” at the orders 
of the Pope. But there, also, he met 
with universal distrust. Only his con- 
summate skill in estimating and entering 
into the peculiar nature of his opponent 
won over the Pope. “ Here is the 
spirit of God,” cried the latter as he 
read the following sentence in the 
constitution of the order which lay 
in front of him ; ” this company and 
all individuals discharge the warlike 
services of God in true obedience to our 
most sacred lord, the Pope.” The order 
was confirmed by the 
Pope on September 27th, 

1540. 

What was its import- 
ance for the history of 
religion ? It sought to 
adapt Catholic Chris- 
tianity to an era domi- 
nated by new ideas, and 
to offer to Christianity, in 
place of the new doctrine 
which Luther discovered 
and praised, a substitute 
wliich was to be found 
and used equally in the 
Catholic Church. No im- 
pression could be made 
any longer on the new 
era with the mediaeval 
ideal of retirement from 


with God through faith, and thus become a 
new man, subduing his sinful inclinations 
— were said to be folly and to contain the 
greatest of all dangers, since the individual 
would feel himself at liberty to disregard the 
- „ . Church. The soldier Igna- 

#1.* tius knew another way. 

S Wlf “ 'he strength of the 

body IS so built up by 
military training that its full powers are at 
the service of the will, so the strength of 
the soul must be developed by ” spiritual 
training ” until all unregulated impulses 
submit to the control of the reason. If the 
man is thus projierly trained, he can him- 
self regulate his emotions and has the inspir- 
ing consciousness of personal development. 
The eagerness for self-dependence that 
marked the new era 
found a full satisfaction 
in the domain of religion. 
Luther promised the 
happy condition of re- 
ligious self - dependence 
only to an inner con- 
version such as God alone 
can effect. Ignatius did 
this more surely ; even 
that sovereignty of reason 
over the other powers of 
the soul, which the man 
can create for himself by 
exercise, fills him with 
elevating self-trust. By 
this very sovereignty over 
himself the man wins 
an immense power over 
others who are not yet 
noble become so independent, 
order, therefore, was not Just as control over 

intended to retreat from religion. He founded the Society of Jesus, one’s own strength was 



Founder of the Jesuits 

the world. This new Ignatius Loyola, who belonged_ to 


the world and consume its strength in 
asceticism, but to work in the world and 
on the world. Nor does it wish to withdra\<' 
its converts from the world. They may 
remain*in the world, if only they remain 
subject to the Church in spite of secular 
enjoyments, and arc useful to the Church 
with their secular work. Even due sub- 
mission, the other ideal of mediaeval piety, 

uaany at least, 

of M«4iwval impulse to win 

Piety ' independence and to possess 
a personal sense of religion. 
Ignatius showed one way to content this 
aspiration. The means which Luther 
desired for the purpose and declared to 
be attainable — namely, that the individual 
man should acquire Mional communion 


represented by Ignatius as the highest 
consummation, so sovereignty over others 
was to be the ultimate object of all efforts. 
Ambition, that deeply rooted defect of 
ecclesiastical Catholicism, will flourish in 
this order, and will more and more destroy 
the nobler and divine comjxinents whicq 
ecclesiasticism had retained from the 
primitive Christianity. In what field 
especially were these warriors to display 
their activity ? Oral confession, which 
by Protestants was despised, must once 
more be revived, for whoever submitted 
to it showed his willingness to allow himself 
to be ruled. Nothing else afforded so 
favourable an opportunity to regulate 
men’s consources. At a time, then, 
when worldlings was omnipotent and the 

'f 4203 
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disindinatitm for confession and penance 
■widespread, "the masses could not become 
once more accustomed to contession unless 
“ the yoke of Christ was lightened,” as the 
Jesuits term,ed it. 

They therefore applied their greatest 
ingenuity to a revision of the moral code, 
the precepts of which were to be followed' 
in confession, and tried to estab- 
lish such elastic principles that 
j consciences must have become 
* dulled ; but the task of con- 
fession was made far more simple. Sin, 
it was said, consists merely in the wrong- 
ftd act, which is committed not from 
ignorance or passion, but deliberately. It 
is not always necessaiy for a man to do 
what he himself considers right : he may, 
contrary to his conscience, obey that 
which an authority has declared to be 
permissible. ‘ ‘ A woman, for instance, has 
murdered her husband in order to marry 
her paramour and has afterward sinned 
with him. Must she, then, run the risk of 
death and shame by revealing this cir- 
cumstance in confession ? ” 

Since one authority, Hennquez, answers 
in the affirmative, and another, Lessius, in 
the negative, according to this ‘‘ probable ” 
view it is permissible for a man to Ije silent 
on the point even against his own con- 
science. Therefore in an act the intention 
has always to be considered. ‘‘It is 
allowable for a son to desire most earnestly 
the death of his father, yet not so as to 
wish any harm to the father, but so as to 
wish some good for himself — namely, the 
rich inheritance which will then come to 
him.” Again, it is permissible to deceive 
others by the choice of words which they 
are bound to understand in a wrong mean- 
ing. Similarly, a man may think of some- 
thing more than is said. If “ someone 
who has killed a ‘ Pater ’ is questioned on 
the matter, he may reply that he has not 
killed the ‘ Pater,’ since he is thinking 
of another of the same name." Such 
conduct is justifiable in a man 
whenever it is a question of 
” preserving his person, his 
life, or his honour, protectiM 
his property or exercising any virtue.” 
As a confessor might mitigate the wnance 
for sinful love, so he might do also with 
imbelief. Whereas in earlier, centuries 
a mere assent to that which the Church 
taught was sufficient, it was now declared 
to TC itnough if the faith was not actually. 

“ A man is capable of receiving 


Tfieiu 

of 

C/M«i*try 
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absolution,” so the doctrine is laid down, 
" even if he cannot define the dogmas of 
the faith." It became possible in this 
way to bring those who were devoid of all 
theological training to a formal but honest 
submission to the Church, which showed 
itself in confession. 

A complete series of other orders or 
unions owed their rise to the anti-Protes- 
tant movement in the Catholic Church. 
Their ideal wa.s no longer abandonment of 
the world, but activity in the world. The 
old irrevocable vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience kept many devout Catholics 
from joining religious orders, and the need 
was felt for a new expedient to meet the 
times. The institutions of Vincent de 
Paul {1576-1660) became most successful, 
especially the Society of the Sisters of 
Mercy, founded in Paris in 1634. These 
took their vows only for one year. In 
addition to the nun who is withdrawn 
from all mankind, the universal sister 
comes forward. The cloister is no longer 
their secluded world, but the home which 
offers them training and rest. What waS 
their final aim ? Vincent e.xplained to the 
sisters: ‘‘It has never been 
^ 1 * *'* God’s will when He founded 
Mcrey community that you 

^ should minister to the body 
only, for there would never be lack of 
jiersons for that. The intention of the 
Lord is rather that you help the souls of 
the poor to find entrance into paradise.” 
Thus the conversion of the heretics is a 
primary duty of his missionaries and 
sisters, and the rejoicing is great when in 
this or that hospital some score of ‘‘ unbe- 
lievers ” are brought back to the fold of 
the Church. 

Catholicism, thus strengtherfed and 
flushed with victory, could set about the 
recovery of what had been lost. First 
some compensation was looked for in 
foreign countries. After 1542 the Jesuits 
worked in East India, Japan, and China. 
Since their results did not seem sufficiently 
rich, it is said that they so far adapted 
themselves to circumstances that they 
preached Christianity as a Chinese philo- 
sophy, and prostrated themselves in 
devotion before images. Nobili came 
forward after i6o6 as a Brahman, and 
allowed the baptised to remain in their 
Wthen customs. When other Catholic 
missionaries came there, a hot dispute 
raged over this option ; but the results 
obtained by jm/' lesuits vdtii such 
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“ clemency ” were so immense that even 
the prohibition by the Pope of a method 
of conversion which roused such ill-feeling 
could not induce them to abandon this 
procedure. In Japan they were able to 
baptise many hundred thousand people, 
until in their lust for power they meddled 
with politics and thus called forth a 
terrible persecution, which ended in the 
country being completely barred to all 
Christians. In Paraguay, however, they 
were able to found an independent state 
according to their wishes, a model state 
which consisted of young Indians ruled 
by them. Pope Gregory XV., in order to 
give unity, combination, and permanence 
to the Catholic missions, founded the 
“ Propaganda ” at Rome in the year 1622. 

CatWlicism sought to counteract the 
movements of the Reformation wherever 
they showed themselves in Europe, partly 
by Jesuitical subtlety, partly by actual 
violence. In Scandinavia, however. 
Lutheranism remained victorious. But 
the Inquisition raged mercilessly in the 
Netherlands after 1555. Yet the people 
did not allow themselves to be brought back 
Tk "T iki ^he Catholic Church, and 

mV.. I f the northern provinces, 

St. BtSioSomew most prolonged 

and sanguinary struggle 
obtained in 1648 religious and political 
liberty. Since in France, notwithstanding 
every persecution, the number of Protes- 
tants increased, the penalty of death was 
pronounced in the year 1557 on all who 
did not adhere to the national religion. 
Blood flowed in streams. 

The shameful massacre of the Protestants 
assembled for divine worship at Vassy 
gave the signal for civil war. After religious 
liberty and civil equality had been 
reluctantly conceded to the Huguenots by 
the Peace of St. Germain in 1570, the 
Catholic court party employed the most 
terrible treachery imaginable. The mass- 
acre of the Protestant malcontents in 
Paris began on St. Bartholomew’s Night 
in 1572, and swift messengers carried the 
order to murder throughout the land. 
Henry IV., by the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 
assured to the Protestants their religious 
and politicgl rights ; he fell beneath the 
da^fer of the monk Ravaillac. 

Richelieu, indeed, broke the political 
powCT of the Huguenots, who prose- 
cuted Catholics in turn, but he also con- 
firmed their ecdesiasricaJ privileges in 
the ‘'J^Ct,|>f Nimes in 1629. 


Protettantism 


Enflaikil 


The often-attempted destruction of the 
French Protestant Church was completed 
only some decades later. 

The Reformation found supporters in 
Italy and even in Spain. But there the 
Church had a free hand, so that in a 
short time, through severe coercion, the 
last trace of anti-papal movements was 
obliterated. In 1570 both 
countries were “ purified ” in 
a Catholic sense. Ev^ in 
England, under the Catholic 
Mary (1553-1558) Parliament agreed to 
restore the papal supremacy. More than 
a hundred Protestants went into exile, 
and those who openly continued in what 
was defined by law as “ heresy ” and 
maintained their Protestantism were burnt 
at the stake or beheaded. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the tables 
were turned, and Catholics were hanged 
for refusing to conform to the estab- 
lished religion of the Church of Eng- 
land. Then certain of the Catholics 
plotted to depose Elizabeth and place 
Mary Queen of Scots, a Catholic, on the 
throne. 

The plot was detected, but it was said 
that Jesuits instigated the conspiracy, 
and from that time forward, and right 
on to the twentieth century, the Jesuits 
have not been given any legal permission 
to reside in England. 

In Germany the Jesuits, in their chiet 
centres, Vienna, Cologne, and Ingolstadt, 
undertook the extermination of Protes- 
tantism. All evangelical preachers were 
driven from Bavaria after 1564, the 
Protestant nobles were excluded from the 
diets, and all Protestant subjects who 
would not be converted were forced to 
emigrate. The spiritual princes followed this 
example. Ferdinand II. of Austria, edu- 
cated by Jesuits, before he mount^ the 
throne took a solemn vow in front of the 
miraculous image of the Virgin at Loretto 
that he would at all cost put an end to 
_ heresy in his hereditary do- 

f *r * many parts 

*kl*rk!l..k 0^ Ws realm there were hardly 
any Catholics left ; at Graz, tte 
capital of Styria, only three were to be 
found. Ferdinand did not rest until he 
had brought back all his subjects to the 
fold of the Qhurch, or had expelled them 
from his lan(|i> The action of the Jesuits 
became boldi^ and bolder. It was soon 
openly state® in print that the Regions 
Peace of A^bui^ could no longer be 
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kept; then, that it was an easy thing 
completely to stamp out the plague of 
heretics in Germany, since there was no 
leader among the Protestants who was 
formidable in a war ; and, besides that, 
they were divided among themselves, for 
_ . ,,, the Lutherans and Calvinists 
K i* *tk together. This 

D *.• * observation corresponded only 

K«for«%tion 

fl'® the movement 

wm^ Luther had inaugurated, a somewhat 
altered form of the opposition to Rome had 
been developed by Zwingli independently. 

Ulrich Zwingli, born on January i, 
1484, and thus of almost the same age as 
Luther, enjoyed a conspicuously Humanist 
education, studied under Conrad Celtes 
in Vienna, and devoted himself especially 


From ZQrich the ecclesiasfical reform 
of the sovereign congregation spread to 
the other ConiMerates ; in Appenzell the 
Mass was abolished in 1552. But im- 
mediately an opposition was raised 
among the " five places,” Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Zug, which, 
as favouring the French mercenary system, 
had been dissatisfied with Zwingli's pro- 
test. The reformer now, in 1525, demanded 
war against the five cantons. But the 
danger was averted this time ; Zurich act- 
ually gained the triumph of not being 
excluded from the federation, notwith- 
standing the antagonistic demands of the 
original cantons, and of finding a comrade 
in the faith in the canton of Berne. 
After the democratic municipal govern- 
ment had been introduced into Berne in 


to the theology of Erasmus. 
In 1506 he was curate at 
Glarus, and as such ex- 
pound^ the Bible and 
studied Origen. But after 
his expulsion by the French 
party, who hated him for 
his sermons against the 
mercenary system, he went 
as secular priest to the 
pilgrimage resort of Maria- 
Einsiedeln, and began in 
1516, actually ' before 
Luther, to preach in 
favour of reformation, but 
without visibly leaving the 
Church. Here, and still 



1528, the cantons of St. 
G alien, Glarus, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basle adopted 
the Reformation according 
to Zwingli’s ideas. At the 
same time, fortunately, 
more friends were won for 
it in South Germany, In 
the towns of Constance. 
Miihlhausen, Niiiemlierg, 
and others there was lively 
sympathy with the Refor- 
mation at Zurich, which 
was based on civic inde- 
jxjndence ; and Zwingli 
might fairly dream of a 
larger league of followers 


more at Zurich, where he * great swiss reformer when Philip of Hes.se 
lived after 1519, he adopted £^5 owed”inS to^thS^zearofuaich invited him to the religious 
a gradually more inde- Zwinga when, initiirated by Rome, discussion at Marburg. We 
pendent style of explana- the two reform^ cantons, in the year kllOW uOW hlS llOfK'S Wen* 
tory writing and took up 1531, Zwingii was siam in the sirngKie. (jcceived. And now the 

an anti-French attitude in politics. In 1522 Five Places were ready to defend their 
his opinions as to such institutions of the old faith by the sword. They allied 
Church as fasting and celibacy liecame themselves with Austria, but received 
accentuated ; he called for a moral reform no assistance from that quarter, and were 


as the result of “ justification by faith.” obliged, in the summer of 1529, to con- 
In the next year, in a discussion at elude the first Peace of Cappel, which 
Zurich, which had been started in con- established the equal rights within the 
sequence of a complaint brought by the federation of the cantons of both re- 
Bishop of Constance before the council „ ligions. Zwingli had thus 

as to the religious innovations, Zwingli *^^^^** obtained a great success, and 

rejected everything which did pot pre- U was by no means conciliatory 

cisely conform to the ordinances of the * when, on the part of the 

Scripture ; he was thus far more radical Schmalcaldic League, the question was put 
in his proposals than Luther,, and met to him, whether he was willing to attach 
with the approval of the people of Zurich, himself and his followers to the union ; he 
He maniM in 1524 Anna Meyer, n6e still hoped fora great South German League 
Eeinhard, a widow aged forty-three, and with the towns predominant. A political 
adWnisterfed tile communion in both kinds, organisation would bring him nearer this 
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end. Zurich and Berne were, according 
to his wish, to obtain, constitutionally, 
the foremost place in the federation. 
Zwingli wished, therefore, to proceed 
with the utmost rigour against the five 
cantons who professed the old religion ; 
but he did not find any support from Basle 
or Berne. The attempt was now made to 
isolate the five cantons by a blockade 
of provisions ; but they quickly rose 
against Zurich, and won a complete victory 
on October iith, 1531, at Cappjel. Zwingli 
himself was slain and his body was quar- 
tered. After a second defeat sustained by 
the citizens of Zurich, the second Peace of 
Capp)el was made in November, which 


Luther claimed that he reached by per- 
sonal experience the certainty that God 
is absolute Love. This idea, he said, had 
filled him with rapture and given him rest. 
Zwingli, on the contrary, the more inde- 
pendent he became by freeing himself 
from the influence of Luther, looked on 
God as the Highest Being, as the Omni- 
potent. If he called God " the highest 
good ” he did not include in that expression 
that which makes God our highest good, 
but that which tends to make Him in Him- 
self and for Himself the highest. Luther and 
Zwingli both insisted on God’s honour, but 
in different directions. Luther wished to 
pwach trust in the love of God ; for, accord- 



THE GENEVANS AFFIRMING THEIR RENUNCIATION OF CATHOLICISM 


assured to the Catholic as well as the 
reformed states their own confession, but 
demanded from both the dissolution of 
their treaties with foreign jiowers. The 
Reformers were conquered, and the old 
religion recovered lost ground. The South 
Germans, who adhered to the new faith, 
having nothing more now to hope for from 
the Swiss, attached themselves more closely 
to the towns of Central Germany which 
were members of the Schmalcaldic League. 

The distinction between the Lutheran 
and the Swiss parties may perhapjs be 
traced to the different conceptions of 
the Deity emphasised by their founders. 


ing to him, God’s highest honour, in con- 
tradistinction to that on which the selfish 
man rests his honour, consists in conde- 
scension, in giving and blessing. But since 
man can be saved only on the path of com- 
pletely free choice. Luther would not hear 
of any sort of compulsion. He rejoiced if 
only some individuals attained the true 
faith ; piersecution of the truth did not 
cause him any astonishment. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, wished that the majesty 
of God should be maintained at all cost. 
He therefoijb wished to create a Christian 
community^ in which God’s law must be 
followed all ; he would, therefore, 
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panseoition of tiie truth impossible, 
and would, on the other hand, repress all 
error, so that he did not despise political 
undertakings for the attainment of his 
obi^s. 

The contrast was visible in the different 
positions adopted towards the sacraments. 

Luther r^m'ded them as proofs of God's 
love, which wishes to give us heavenly 
gifts ; Zwingli, as proofs of our obedience 
to Grod. Luther adored the condescen- 
sion of the Lord, who in the Holy 
Communion unites himself with His l>c- 
lievers; according to Zwingli’s view the 
exalted divinity cannot so unite himself 
with what is carthl}^ Not the body and 
blood of Christ at all, but bread and wine 
only, are received. Zwingli 
declared as early as 1525 
that his Lutheran opjro- 
nents were “ imi)cllcd by 
another spirit ” ; and in 
the religious conference 
at Marburg in 1529, 
where Zwingli, full of his 
political plans, tried to 
effect a union with the 
Wittenberg party, Luther 
could not refrain from the 
expression : “ Youiiave a 
different spirit from ours.” 

Although little susisecting 
the real tendency of this 
whole discussion, he 
hoped for a settlement of 
the dispute in the future. 

This Swiss movement, 
in a slightly altered foiTn, 
spread far beyond its He was born 

home. Five years after 

the death of Zwingli, in rattmg work for Ceneva. where hu tvetem wished to bring about the 
the year 153b, Calvin set e»t.bll,hed. , 



JOHN CALVIN 


iished the supremacy of (^pd. He gave 
the reformed Christianity its permanent 
stamp. The party which was started by 
Zwingli was almost entirely disregarded 
by him, as he placed Luther, on account of 
his greater depth of character, far higher 
than Zwingli ; and by his extensive cor- 
respondence and his numerous writings 
he acquired great influence far beyond the 
borders of Switzerland. Geneva afforded 
a refuge to the French, English and 
Scottish exiles who had been driven from 
their homes for their religion’s sake, and 
when quieter years came they returned 
to their country filled with the spirit of 
Calvin. He founded in his native Geneva 
a university which provided the foreign 
reformed congregations 
with preachers and in- 
spired them with the strict 
Calvinistic spirit. 

Thus Protestantism 
parted into two streams. 
The true Lutheran sjiirit 
laid no stress upon the 
point whether a man 
subjected himself in ex- 
ternals only to the com- 
mands of God, but feared 
that such conformity to 
the law might hinder a 
man from recognising his 
inward alienation from 
God and from seeking and 
finding fellowship with 
God. The reformed spirit, 
on the other hand, em- 
phasised the ixiiiit that 


orn at Noiron In Picardy, and God WaS the Only and thc 
Reformers he became one of the 1 r„-rl -.nA if 

Bt of the movement. He did a aOSOlUte LorU, anti It 


himself the ta.sk at Geneva of founding a 
community in wjiich everything bowed 
before the law of God. Every individual 
citizen was obliged to bind himself by 
oath to a confession of faith. All 
members of the congregation were 
subject to a constant supervision by 
lay elders. He at last put his ideal into 
practice after terrible struggles and the 
unwearying application of the strictest 
measures. What had at first to be extorted 
by the severest penalties became gradually 
public custom. No traces of ungodli- 
uessor of religious indifference were now 
visible. The prescribed Church ordinances 
and legal rules of life governed everything. 
^Ivin thought by this to have estab- 


execution of this Lord's 
will. Even if all cannot be led to salvation, 
yet all can be forced to outward obedience. 
Calvinism had, therefore, a strict legal 
character ; but it w^ able far more than 
Lutheranism to peraist in outward works, 
to ])roduce a universal adherence to the 
Church and observation of morality, to 
create national churches and to maintain 
them in discipline and order. Again, there 
was an inclination to fight, on behalf of the 
honour of God, with purely secular means 
when spiritual means were insufficient. 
In Geneva, which contained some 20,000 
inhabitants, during the five years of 
Calvin’s rule no fewer than fifty-eight 
sentences of death and seventy-six decrees 
of exile were pronounced. In Frange, the 
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Netherlands, and Scotland the calvinists I'rotestant cimrcn commumues to preve 
Wa'e able toccmibine into a political party the continual unrest of the . congregations 
and to take up arms repeatedly in defence ^y fixing definite limits. At the same 
of .their faith. But, on the other hand, ‘ thpe another form of Protestantism was 
this zeal awoke a noble spirit of sacrifice established. Elizabeth of Eiigland hoped 
and a great impulse toward action. Hence finally to secure tranquillity for her 
it followed that while Luther wished to country by considering, as far as possible, 
work only where his calling made it his the wishes of those who were favourable to 
duty, the Calvinists wished to spread the _. „. . . Rome. With this object the 

honour of God in every part. Thirty-nine Articles, which 

Calvin, for this reason, was not long christiaMiy drawn up and deter- 

satisfied with the results that he had mined the special character 

attained in Geneva. J ust as he gradually of the English national Church, a peculiar 
supplanted the teaching of Zwingli through- mixture of the reformed and the Catholic 
out Switzerland, so he wished to conquer spirit. Thus, Western Christianity was 
the Lutheran districts of Germany. About divided into four specific Churches. In 
1551 he seemed, in fact, to he near the connection with these events the succession 

realisation of this plan. All evangelical of the Lutheran elector, John Sigismund 

communities of Europe had come under of Brandenburg, to the Refo.med 

his influence. Only North-east Germany Church in 1613 was ot great import- 

held fast to Lutheranism. And the man ance. Indeed, the excitement in the 

on whom, after Luther’s death, the country at this change of confession was 

leadershiji of the Lutherans had fallen, so great that he thought it prudent not 
Melanchthon, was himself no longer loyal to to yield to the promptings of his Calvin- 
the teaching of the German reformer. The istic surroundings, but rather to issue a 
Hamburg preacher, Westphal, first warned declaration that he would not force on 
men of the danger that Calvinism was any congregation a preacher whom they 
threatening to absorb all Pro- suspected. But still many ways lay open 
teg^antism. Bitter stmggles to the elector by which he could restrict 
* ensued, which opened the eyes Lutheranism. * 

ro •• »A t supporteis of Lutheran- The consequence of all these occurrences 

ism to the fact that they, as the heirs of in the domain of religion was the Thirty 

what their fathers won, would have to fight Years’ War. The Protestant Churches in 

desperately for the maintenance of this Germany, and as a result the Refqrma- 

inheritance. Even in Electoral Saxony tion generally, would have been annihilated 

the friends of Calvin’si, teaching were able had not Gustavus Adolphus, influenced 

to win the supremacy. When, in 1574, it alike by jiolitical and religious motives, 

was finally clear to the elector, who held interfered in the war of religion. The 

sound Lutheran views, what their inten- end of this terrible period was the complete 

tions were, he threw their leaders into exhaustion of both sides. Ihe Catholic 

prison and deprived of their offices all party could no longer conceal the know- 

preachers who refused to assent to the ledge that it was now impossible to 

Lutheran doctrine. destroy Protestantism — that it must be 

The individual Reformed Churches had recognised as an independent power. The 

already drawn up confessions of their Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, established 

own in the period between 1559 and ^566. the equality of the religious parties, ending 

But when Arminius at Leyden came not merely a thirty years’ war, but rather 

forward against the doctrine of Calvin _ * , * one that had lasted one 

that God has predestined some to damna- j hundred and thirty years. 

tion, others to salvation, and found It recognised the claim to ex- 

npmerous followers, the Synod at Dord- ,istence. which the mediaeval 

r^t (1618 to i6ig) tried to draw up a Church denied, of those who repre^ted 

confession which would hold good for all the ideas of the new era in the field of 

Protestants and which declared that the religion. If the Catholic Church wished, 

doctrine of predestination was right, but however, aace more to extirpate tljose 

mitigated its too repellent severity. It ideas, she c^uld not again, in Germany 

is true tKat all .the Reformed Churches at least, att^pt the destruction of thfeir 

did not accept the resolutions of Dordrecht, representatfib. The indepiendence of 

But still an attonpt was made by both Protestantiip was defiaitely establi^ed. 
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THE EMPIRE UNDER CHARLES V. 


THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


r VEN during the lifetime of the Emperor 
^ Maximilian his grandson Charles had 
been ruler in the Netherlands, and at the 
beginning of 1516, after the death of his 
other grandfather, Ferdinand, had also 
become king of Spain as Charles 1 . But 
he had at first no independence and was 
entirely in the power of his councillors, 
while no very friendly feeling towards him 
prevailed in the Netherlands owing to the 
pressure of taxation, and ppen insurrec- 
tion broke out in Spain. In 151^1 he was 
elected Emperor in succession to Maxi- 
milian, and the youth of nineteen, 
sovereign in three realms, saw himself, 
apart from the internal dilhculties in all 
three lands, oj^posed to the rivalry of the 
two most important political j)owers of 
the time, the Pope and the French king. 
All prospects pointed to a stormy future. 

Charles, immediately after the election 
in Frankfort on J une 28th, 15 K), was forced 
to make important concessions to the 
p . princes in a capitulation ; and 

orowmiig ^ Spanish plcni- 

CharUs V who could iiot, any 

more than himself, fail to see 
the wide-reaching consequences of these 
promises. It was not until October, 1520. 
that the Roman emperor elect put 
foot on German soil and was crowned at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, One of the first acts of his 
reign was to summon a diet to Worms for 
the beginning of the year 1521. The new 
emperor was eagerly expected in Germany, 
and not least among the friends of the 
Reformation ; for much, if not everything, 
depended upon his attitude. He also 
had good reason to be interested in the 
personality of Luther. In the first place, 
be might, under certain conditions, be 
used as. a weapon against Rome ; and, 
secondly, it was important to conciliate, 
or at any rate not to incense, his patron 
the powerful Elector of Saxony, 

But we know th| course taken by the 
discussion of • the^ireligious question at 
Worms. The emperor had indeed other 


subjects much more at heart. He wished 
to discuss the administration of the j^cace 
of the empire, the appointment of a council 
of regency to represent him, the expedi- 
tion to Rome, and the recovery of the 
territory alienated from the empire. But 
however much he exerted himself, he 
could not succeed until he had conciliated 
The Real states by the discussion of 

„ , . the religious question, which 

£tn ire demanded on all sides. 

Finally, indeed some isolated 
points in the political domain were settled. 
The succession in the hereditary do- 
minions of the Hapsburgs was assured to 
Archduke Ferdinand. Charles’s younger 
brother ; as regards the government of 
the empire, it was agreed that it should be 
mainly in the hands of the states, but that 
no alliances with foreign powers should 
be made without the sanction of the 
emi)cror. The Sujireme Court was re- 
vived and an imjierial defence system 
established, since a central fund, with a 
pro rata division among the states, was 
created. 

The arrangement of these matters was 
most important for Charles. But it was 
no end in itself, but merely a necessary 
ju'oliminary for him, since he did not wish 
to be disturbed for the moment in his 
international plans. On his accession he 
had taken over the quarrel with Francis I. 
of France both on account of Burgundy and 
also of Naples ; and the fear of Charles’s 
superiority in Italy, in case he should 
lay claim to Milan, drew Pope 
Leo X. towards France. An 


Emperor 


and Pope 
in Treaty 


armed collision was inevitable. 
The attitude taken up by the 
Pope was the most important question for 
Charles, for he could do nothing against 
France without him. The clever diplomacy 
of the legate Hieronymus Alexander solved 
the problein, since, weighing against each 
other acet^ding to their importance the 
political " jnd ecclesiastical position of 
the Pope^^he recosmised the latter as tlie 
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mdst weighty. By means of the treaty the Sesia, where the Chevalier Bayard, 
Whi<^EmperoranaPopemadeonMay 1st, the “knight without fear and without 
1521, he c(Hnpelled Charles to adopt a reproach,’' heroically met his death, 
fwdamentally hostile attitude towards Charles of Bourbon, together with the 
the reform movement, while the alliajice Spaniard Pescara, the husband of the 
of the Pope with King Francis, which poetess Vittoria Colonna, had commanded 
appeared appropriate on purely political the army in this campaim. Now, when 
grounds, was now dissolved. France, on the power of France m Milan was cora- 
. the other hand, gained an ally pletcly broken, and Francesco Sforza was 
to Fcnura, and secured for again installed as duke, he induced 
/«k.,T fi rr * herself, in spite of the already Charles himself to invade France ; but 
mentioned protest of the citi- Marseilles could not be taken, and Pescara 
zens of Zurich, the right to enlist troops in was obliged to withdraw to Italy. King 
the Swiss cantons. The sympathies of the Francis now pressed close after him into 
English inclined more toward Charles. Milan and sat down before Pavia, while 
so that the greater power seemed to rest the German army, without any supplies, 
on his side, especially since the Swiss, was seeking a refuge in the mountains, 
faithless to their compact, went over to These successes of the French arms at 
the papal side in the autumn of 1521. once detached allies from the emperor. 

The imperial army, under the leader- Venice went over to Francis, and the Pope 
ship of Prospero Colonna, conquered in the and Florence entered into a treaty of 
course of the year 1521 the larger part of neutrality. The German Landsknechte, 
Milan without encountering serious difh- so .soon as their claims for pay were satis- 
culties, since the hated French governor, tied, reas,semblcd, and, strengthened by a 
Odet de Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec, lacked reinforcement of fifteen thousand Germans, 
the money to pay his soldiers. At the invaded Milan territory, whetifc King Francis 
end of the year, only Genoa, Cremona, and during the wdnter of 1524 to 1525 had 
the Castle of Milan were still French. A. ni P i carried on a wearisome invest- 
renewed attempt of the French arms _“* ^"** ment of Pavia. The Germans 
in the next year to expel the invaders . tuonri ^d'’^”ced in February, and 
failed completely; in fact, Lautrec, de- " the Landsknechte were eager 

feated on April 27th, 1522, at Bicocca by for a battle. It was fought on February 
Colonna afad the German Landsknechte 24th, 1525 ; the Imperialists, under 

under George von Frundsberg, was com- the Constable of Bourbon and Pescara, 
pelled to evacuate Italy altogether. won a complete victory. King Francis 

Henry VIII. of England openly declared was severely wounded and takefeprisoner ; 
war and sent an army into France. Charles his army was annihilated, Bonmvet slain, 
was now master of Italy. In August, 1523, and the artillery lost. The emperor was 
there was a renewal of the alliance between proud of this victory. He wished to make 
h^, his brother Ferdinand, Henry VIIL, a wise and full use of it, but failed to do so. 
Pope Hadrian VI., the Duke of Milan, and and wasted time in long negotiations, 
the small Italian republics for the com- while at the same time he demanded too 
mon protection of Italy against Francis, many humiliations from the French 
who was preparing a new expedition to crown. England concluded peace with 
Italy for 1524. Francis wished to place France in August ; Pope Clement VII. had 
himself at the head of the army, and was already taken the French side. The other 
already on the way when he heard of the states of Italy had now to fear the 
_ j. . plan of his ambitious pousin supreme power of Charles as much as 
Araw ia Charles, Duke of Bourbon, to go formerly that of the French king. 

WrmtL* over to the emperor. He there- In liberated Milan voices were now heard 
fore rmained behind himself against the imperial liberator. A peace 
and sent only his general, Bonnivet, who between Charles and Francis was finally 
achieved some small successes. Meantime concluded in January, 152^ at Madrid, 
the English invaded the North of France which would have meant the complete 
once more, and a German army ravaged overthrow of France if it had been Francis's 
Burrandy. On April 14th, 1524, the will to keep it. Nothing less than the 
onnlmiea French and Milanese army of « cession of Burgundy a||uthe abandonment 
Bonnivet ms completely vamqfiished by of all claims on Napl^^lan, and Genoa 
the Germ||)^ tnaiitsmen at Gatinara on was demanded of hm. But Francis, bMore 
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he sicttihUy swore to the treaty, had deter- 
mined to break it, and expressed this 
intention in a proclamation to his coun- 
cillors, denouncing the treaty as having 
been procured by constraint. 

Only a few months elapsed before the 
Emperor Charles saw himself faced by 
another hostile combination. In May the 
Pope, King Francis, the Duke of Milan, and 
Venice, concluded the Holy League in order 
to expel from Italy the imperial troops 
which still held the Milanese territory, 
and to restrain King Francis from carrying 
out the treaty into which he had enteredr 
The Pope at once released him from his 
oath. Burgundy, notwithstanding the 
energetic protests of the emjx'ror, was not 
ceded ; even pressure on Francis’s ally, 
the Pope, by a warlike demonstration ol 
Colonna against the Medici in 
September, i526,hadnoeffect. 

The Constable ot Il»/Uibpn 
had meantime the power 'in 
his hands at Milan, but could 
offer resistance to the leagm- 
only after «• reinforcement 
by twelve thousand I-ands- 
. knechte, which Frundsberg 
brought him at his own cost. 

The general found himselt 
forced by want of money to 
lead his army into the hostile 
states of the Church in 
February, 1527 ; nevertheless, 


MUfortuiies 
of the 

Freach Army 



The Emperor Charles had taken no sluitre 
at all in this expedition, but lost Ife 
power over the Landsknechte. At the 
same time England allied herself closely 
with France ; and the emperor had been 
deprived of all his conquests of 1525- The 
French army found a friendly , reception 
everywhere in Italy, and m the 
autumn of 1527, with the hdp 
of Genoa, besieged the imperil 
city of Naples. Fortunately 
for Charles, pestilence raged in the 
French army, and Marshal Lautrec 
himself finally — August 15th, 1528 — suc- 
cumbed to it ; and the Genoese leader 
Doria, who felt himself slighted by the 
French, ))laced his ships. at the service of 
the emperor in 1528. Further French 
oi)erations iaiied, until at last, in accord- 
ance with the heartfelt wishes 
of both sides, the “ Ladies’ 
Peace,” mediated by Louise, 
mother of Francis, and 
Margaret, aunt of Charles, 
was concluded on August 5th, 
1529, at Cambray ; France 
by It renounced all preten- 
sions to Italy and the feudal 
lordshij) over Flanders and 
Artois. Charles, reserving his 
claims, left Burgundy in the 
hands of the French, and set 
at liberty for a ransom of 
two million crowns the sons 


a mutiny broke out on March the emperor Charles v. Francis, who were still re 
i6th at Bologna among the ^i!:“‘V„^,overe.gain^hr^^^^ maining in ix)wer. Francis, 
Landsknefehte, which was having been ruler in the Nether, who \vas to marry a sister 
with difficulty suppressed. i*-o<is and king of Spain before of harles, uTidcrtook the 
The deeply mortified com- duty of reinstating the 


mander was prostrated by a fit of apoplexy 
— to which he succumbed at his home m 
Mindelheim on August 20th, 1528. 

Bourbon’s resolve to march on Rome 
itself was now fixed. He rejected an 
armistice,«which the Pope wished to buy 
with a large sum, and stood by the 
beginning of May before the walls of Rome. 
In the storming of the city, which began on 
. the very day after his arrival, 
Pill^* m 4 Charles of 

Bourbon was slain. His 
* * Landsknechte avenged his 

death, took the city, and began a terrible 
keneof pillage and murder. The Pope re- 
mained a prisoner in the Castle of St . Angelo, 
and the league brought him no help ; he 
was oompdled, therefore, to submit to an 


iollowt'is ot Bourbon in their possessions. 
During his ]irogress through Italy, 
which Charles began immediately after 
the signing of peace, a treaty was 
negotiated with Venice and the Duke of 
Milan. The emperor received from both 
considerable sums of money, of which he 
was able to make good use. The Pope 
crowned him at the beginning of 1530 as 
emperor at Bologna. 

After a ten years’ war Charles, now a 
man of thirty, appeared finally as the 
bringer of peace to Italy, and the con- 
queror of the French rule. Yet his position,, 
apart from the religious dissension in the 
empire, wWch then began to influence all 
political lifij, was by no means favourable, 
if for the MV^t was continually threatened 


agreement .by which 400,000 ducats and by the grufing danger from the East, the 
some..^trcaigholds were given to the army. victprious.| army of the infid^ Tmrks. 
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We have already traced the growth of Aurast 29th, near Mohacz, while the victors 

♦he Turkish power up to the beginning of without difficulty took the capital and 

the sixteenth century. Sultan Selim I., who marched onward, devastating the country 
died in 1520, had made conquests mostly with fire and sword. As King Lewis was 

on Asiatic soil and had subdued Egypt. But dead, the old pretensions of the house of 

his son, Suleiman II.. sumamed the Mag- Hapsburg were revived. Archduke Ferdi- 
nificent, once more attacked the- European nand found, however, an opponent in the 
powers, conquered Belgrade in 1521, and voivode of Transylvania, John Zapolya, 
Tk K icKt ^522 the Knights who allied himself with France and the 

Drilwi*** * the island of Sultan, and was elected king by a section 

ProL Rhodes, since their Grand of the people on November loth, 1526. 

Master, Philip VillieredelTsle Nevertheless, the representative of the 
Adam (1521-1534), appealed to the Chris- Hapsburgs was elected on December i6th, 
tian powers in vain for help. The Knights '1526, by another section, in a diet at 
defended themselves heroically, and at last, Pressburg, under the influence of the 

on New Year’s Night, 1522-1523, they left queen-widow, Mary of Austria, and on his 
the island unmolested under the com- advance in tlie summer of 1527, Zapolya 

mand of Villiers. The Emperor Charles was forced to retreat to Transylvania, 

assigned to them on March 24th. 1530, Ferdinand was crowned at Stuhlweissen- 

the island of Malta, with Gozzo, Comino, burg in November, and ,so linked Hungary 
and Trijwlis as a home, and thus once more permanently to the house of Hapsbuig, 
pledged them to wage war against Turks just as at the beginning of the year be had 
and pirates. connected Bohemia with it. Tjfcius the 

Wlien, on August 29th. 1521, Belgrade Austrian monarchy was founded, 
fell before the Turks. Lewis II., who had At the same time the ^^Idsh danger 
mounted the throne in 1516 at the age of liecame an imperial dangrf*m a more real 

ten, was king of Hungary. The Turks sense than before, for the imperial heredi- 

came once more, in 1526, with an enor- tary lands were the first objects threatened 

mous army against Hungary. The king by the attack of the unbelievers. Suleiman 

advanced to meet them with an inadequate came forward as the avenger of Zapolya in 

force, and was defeated and slain on 1529, conquered Ofen on September 8th, 




INCIDEHT IN THE SACK OP ROME: THE DEFENCE OP tHB CASTLE OP ST. ANGELO 
1 ot Rwm. which bcKAo on Mnjr «tb, 1687, ChnriM of Bonrhoa wm ilnin, and 

Lnodihaoc^l^tboei^amidfcatteoofpUikg'oaadanifder. In tbo cMtlo of % Aasolo, 

. tihorooeenA tfwidln yitkoPopowM^ooawtteohoptaprUwior. CoUiaLbjrhioowoMeoant, 
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THE CROWNING OF CHARLES V. AS EMPEROR BY POPE CLEMENT VU. AT BOLOGNA, 1530 

From tlie picture in the Palace trf the Dtitfes at Venice 

and caused his protege to be proclaimed alterations were effected, which resulted 
king. On September 27th he actually ap- in the development of tlie absolutism of 
jieared with 120,000 men before Vienna and the princes and in the suppression of the 
began the siege. All Eurojie trembled at states. 

this event ; but the heroic defence of the The diet of Augsburg in the summer of 

t arrison so far saved the situation that the 1530 was the first at which the emperor, 
ultan was induced, by the murmurs of his having been absent for nine years, was 
troops and the threatened lack of provisions, once more present after having at 
to withdraw on October 14th, 1529. after length achieved a victory. There was 
he had destroyed the churches and devas- work enough to do, for, in addition to the 
tated the country far and wide. aid against the Turks urgently needed by 

The Council of Regency, which had the empire, it was essential to deliberate 
been established on the basis of the resolu- over a great number of imperial laws, 
tions at Worms in 1521, had no longer the among others over the criminal code, 
character of a board representing the the so-called Lex Carolina. But the reli- 
states, but that of an official body, and gious question, the solution of which was 
therefore possessed little reputation in the . . required by the Protestants 

empire. It had hardly gained any influ- before they would consent to 

ence on Protestantism and its develop- aid gainst the Turks, gradually 

ment. The emperor himself was, as we by its imjxirtance supplanted 

know, entangled in great international all other subjects of deliberation. It was 
schemes, and could not, therefore, directly only after the Religious Peace of Nuremberg, 
have any part in it, so that the imperial in 1532, that the emperor found himself in 
diets of the third decade had very little a position to carry out the long-cherished 
significance for the constitution and plan and to put an imperial army into 
administration of the empire. On the other the field against the Turks. During the 
hand, within the territories, in connection summer more than 70,000 men advanced to 
with the Church reform, important the East. Ngarly two- thirds of them were 
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troops from the emperor’s patrimonial encroachments of the Hapsburgs. In 1531 
dominions ; but still it an imposing some - towns, among others Frankfort, 
army that marched out against the enemy. Hamburg, and Liibeck, had joined thii 
Suleiman had little good fortune in his league, and other towns of Upper Ger- 
campaigns of 1532. He besieged in vain many had followed them ; only Niirem- 
the small Hungarian town of Giins, which berg held aloof. The members of the 
wj^ bravely defended by Nicholas Juris- league had created a military organisation 
chitsch. At Gran also the siege was unsuc- for themselves similar to that which had 
cessful, and the fleet of Genoa won some been formed by the nearly exti^ Swabian 
decided victories at sea. It would have League. ^ 

been easy to win back the whole of Hun- In 1535 the alliance was retired for ten 
gary by force of arms. But Charles left the years. Philip of Hesse undoubtedly took 
army tor Italy, in order to come to an the lead in }M)litical questions, i|hile 
understanding with the Pope about the electoral Saxony, under John Frederic, 
Council, while the licence of the trooj)s more into the background. Philip under- 
became the pest of the country. No great stood how to turn to tlw advantage of the 
battle was fought, and the capture of league all interests hostile to the Hapsburgs 
some Turkish standards by the Palsgrave Ixith at home and abroad. His greatest 



THE TROOPS OF KING FRANCIS 1. OF FRANCE 
Id this old priat, represoDtiiipr the troops of King Francis of France, the various types of which his arniv was 
composed are illustrated. The different types here shown are thus indicated : (a) arquebusier, (b) gendarme, 
(c, a) drummer and piper, (e) captain of infantry, (f, g) pikemen and halberdiers, (b) Swiss captain and suD>ueutenant. 

Frederic w'as of little moment. During the success was the restoration to his duchy in 

protracted negotiations which em j>eror and 1534 of Duke Ulrich, who had been exijelled 

Pope carried on at Bologna the advantages from Wiirtemberg in 1519. This wastanta^ 

gained through the Peace of Cambray in mount to ousting the Hapsburg Ferdinand 

1529 were lost, for the Poj)e and all other from his position in South Germany. 

Italian powers gradually inclined more and Wiirtemberg now adopted the Lutheran 
more towards the French side, without doctrine , and became a member of the 

Charles being quite clear on the point him- Schmalcaldic League, although Ulrich 

self. Charles left Italy for Spain before any himself showed little gratitude to the 

result had been obtained, and from that landgrave. King Ferdinand was compelled, 

country undertook an expedition to Tunis in a treaty at Kaaden on June 2qth, 1534, 

against the robber Moors, and was after- to consent to the new state of tlungs, and 

wards involved in a new war (1536-1538) was unable to prevent Protestantism con- 

with King Francis. tinually gaining ground in all parts of 

The (^rman princes had meanwhile Germany and even in the crown lands of 

been left to themselves, and formed in the Eastern Austria. Besides Pomerania and 

League of Schmalcald not only a political Anhalt, the duchy of Saxony and the 

representation of evangelical interests, but powerful Brandenourg joined the league 

at the same time a union against the in 1539, and the couiue of the Refhrmation 
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in England and the northern kingdoms 
resulted in a political union of the rulers 
in those parts with the league. 

While the new faith made such pro- 
gress, Pope Clement VII. died. His suc- 
cessor, Paul III. (1534-1549), was from the 
outset'^^illing to yield to the imperial 
request for a council, and on June 2nd, 
1536, consented to summon it to Mantua 
for the end of May, 1537. He invited the 
Lutherans to it. Their leader had really 
nothing to say against it, but composed 
for this purpose the so-called Schmal- 
caldic Articles,’' the contents ot which, 
however, demonstrated the imjiossibility 
of taking part in the meeting. A 
national German council would in any 
case have been acceptable, but no one in 


but first the German Protestants were to 
be brought back again to the universal 
Church b^y peaceful methods, according to 
the emperor's wish. 

The Protestants, by the widening of their 
league, had })lainly infringed the conditions 
of the Religious Peace of Nuremberg. It 
was therefore thoroughly opportune that 
the Catholics in Nuremberg united them- 
selves, on June loth, 1538, in a counter 
leagu(% organised on the model of the 
Schrnalcaldic League, with the object of 
protecting the Peace of Nuremberg while 
excluding foreign powers. Duke Henry 
the Younger of Brunswick was the leader 
of the union. The summons to fight was 
welcomed by the members of the Schmal- 
caldic League, lor the Elector of Saxony, 



COMMON FOOT SOLDIERS ADVANCING TO THE ASSAULT 
The foot soldiers attached to the array of Francis I. are represented in this illustration, the divisions being:-- 
(i) musketeer, (k) standard-bearer, (1) captain, (m) colonel, (n) halberdier, (o, p) drummer and piper, (q) arquebusier. 


the circle of the Protestants woiiki consent 
to the meeting of a general council. 

Since 1536 the emperor had again been 
involved in a war with France, for Francis 
would not yet consent to renounce his 
claims in Italy. Charles now invaded 
Southern France and ravaged it merci- 
lessly. Although the French arms were 
supported by a simultaneous movement ol 
the Turks which was aimed against the 
republic of Venice, and by the help of the 
Protestants, yet the success of the war 
was trifling, and the exhaustion of the two 
antagonists led to a truce fot ten years 
from July i8th, 1538 ; the Pope negotiated 
it, and it was conducted at Nice. The 
reconciliation of the two sovereigns 
seemed so complete that they were able 
to plan a common war j^ainst the Turks ; 

Q 


in the event of a favourable result to the 
war, could make good his claims to the 
Lower Rhenish Duchy of Cleves against 
the emperor. But Charles was now in- 
clined lor peace. He tried, when the 
possibility of a council disappeared, to 
bring about an agreement by similar 0i|m- 
trivances on a small scale — a proof that 
even yet he was not aware of the opposi- 
tion between the old and the new faith. 

The “Grace of Frankfort” had already 
led, on April 19th, 1539, to a compact 
between both religious parties, from which 
indeed neither side expected much. The 
emperor had quietly brought about a mutual 
understanding between Catholic and Pro- 
testant the<^gians in June at Hagenau, 
and in Nov«nber, 1540, at Worms ; and 
On the occasion of the Diet of Regensburg, 
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in April, 1541, he wished to crown the work. 
The antagonists, among them Eck and 
Melanchthon, actually agreed before long 
on the most important points of the faith ; 
once again the attempts at union were 
rejected in Wittenberg and Rome. The 
most essential result of the arrangements 
at Regensburg was that a spiritual prince, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, 
Count Hermann of Wied, began 
P *. on this basis to introduce the 
oe me Reformation in the archbishop- 
ric, and thus to prepare for the secularisa- 
tion of a spiritual principality. 

There were then all along the line con- 
spicuous successes of the new doctrine and 
the Schmalcaldic party, esj)ecially since at 
this very time Francis I. also was ready 
once more for an alliance against Charles. 
The struggle between the Catholic and the 
Protestant league might have begun, and 
on the whole the latter seemed to have 
the advantage. But the latter was now 
no longer compact, and openly split uj) 
when the bigamous marriage of Philip of 
Hesse, concluded with the assent of the 
reformers of Wittenberg, was known, and 
John Frederic was deeply affronted by 
the insult to the Saxon princess, Philip’s 
lawful wife. Hesse and Saxony were 
separated, and the previous leader of the 
Protestants planned an alliance with the 
emperor, in fact , actually entered into it, on 
June 13th, 1541. although with some provi- 
sions as regards the League of Schmalcalde. 

The League itself was now shattered, 
had no longer any suitable leader, and 
could not seize its opportunity when, 
in 1542, King Francis, supported by 
Sweden and Denmark, once more began 
open war against the emperor, while Sulei- 
man took possession of all Hungary. The 
leaders of the league remained inactive. 
They never once supported the Duke of 
Juliers against the emperor, but, on the 
contrary, used the opportunity to secu- 
l#9e the bishoprics and seize the confis- 
■ cated spoils. On March 24th, 

j * 1543, Duke William of Juliers 

tk erru. had won a victory through his 
general Martin von Rossem, 
wi'dr French help, over an imperial army 
at Sittard. But Charles now obtained 
Henry VIII. of England as an ally, and in 
the summer appeared on the Lower Rhine 
with a splendid army of 40,000 men. 
Diiren was soon won, and the whole 
distri<5t was in Charles’s hands ; the duke, 
in virtue of his submission made at Venlo 


on September 6th, 1543, ceded Ziitphen 
and Guelders to the Netherlands, and was 
forced to promise to break off all relations 
with France and to restore Catholicism 
in his dominions. The princes of the 
league may now have been prepay for 
an attack of the em}wror on theii^weak- 
ened alliance. But the diet of Speier in 
1544 produced an acknowledgment from 
the emperor that he was willing to abandon 
the idea of the general council and to 
settle amicably religious troubles within 
the empire. 

The princes, after this victory, joined 
with their forces in the war against France, 
which led to a peace on September i8th, 
1544, at Crepy-en-Laonnais, where it was 
arranged that king and emperor should 
join in common cause against the heretics. 
Francis also agreerl to share in the war 
against the infidels. But a truce with 
Suleiman, who indeed held the greater 
part of Hungary, temporarily averted the 
Turkish peril in the autumn of 1545. 

At the beginning of the year 1546 
the emperor seemed free to subdue the 
heretics by force of arms, especially since 
_ . the Pope, at the council which 

. * * was eventually held at Trent 

D ^* »**^- towards the end of 1545, made 
a vigorous attack on the 
Protestant teaching, and promised his sup- 
port with troops and money in the event 
of a war against the Schmalcaldic League. 

-• A formal treaty was made between 
Pope and emperor in June, 1546. William 
of Bavaria joined Charles, and so did 
some Protestant lords ; the Hohenzollem 
margraves, Hans and Albert, and Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, entered into the ser- 
vice of the emperor. But the young 
Duke Maurice of .Saxony became gradually 
more important than these princes. 

He had withdrawn from the League of 
Schmalcalde in 1541, and, together with 
Philip of Hesse, whom he joined in opposi- 
tion to electoral Saxony, had made over- 
tures to the emperor. He was devoid of 
religious enthusiasm, but was brave 
and politic. An alliance with the em- 
peror held, out brilliant prospects, and he 
was therefore not reluctant to accede to 
this in the diet of Regensburg in June, 
although he did not break off every con- 
nection that joined him with the League. 

The emperor and thfi Pope were now 
concerned chiefly with the preparations 
for a religious war. But such a declara- 
tion could not be bluntly made in Ctermany, 
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if the support of the towns and the 
knights was to be assured, since they were 
averse only to the princes, not to the 
Lutheran doctrines. The fact that 
Protestant princes were allied with the 
emperor seemed indeed to argue that the 
war would not be for religion, but the 
co-operation of the Pope pointed the other 
way. The emperor had cleverly begun to 
work with both means ; but it must have 
been doubtful whether he could succeed in 
keeping his word to both parties. The 
Protestants were long unwilling to believe 
that the preparations were made against 
them, although Philip, who now once more 
adhered to the league, warned them of 
their danger. The 
states were 
assembled for the 
diet of Regens- 
burg. It was 
certainly felt that 
warlike move- 
ments were im- 
pend i n g ; but 
there was a re- 
luctance to ques- 
tion the emperor 
until the Pro- 
tcstantsvcntured 
to do so, and 
received the 
answer that the 
imminent busi- 
ness was the 
jmnishment of 
some refractory 
princes. This 
only suggested 
the Landgrave 
Philip, who had 
not come to the 
diet. Thcemperor 
wished by his 
declaration to separate Hesse and electoral 
Saxony, but this he did not succeed in 
doing. Contrary to expectation, the 
league now held together, and even the 
towns stood loyally by it. 

The campaign was opened towards the 
end of June, 1546. But the man who 
had always recoiled in horror from a 
religious war, although in his later years 
owdience to the emperor did not seem to 
mm so essentially a Christian duty as 
wfore, did not live to see this war. Martin 
Luther died on February i8th, 1546, at 
Eislebem. But his marvellous personality 
influenced, although often in a way which 
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THE POPE PAUL III. AND HIS TWO NEPHEWS 

Front the peliillng by Tition 


history must condemn, the moulding of 
ecclesiastical matters in Germany for many 
years after the Reformer had passed away. 

At the beginning of the war the emperor 
was still holding a diet at Regensburg, 
and remained there until the first days of 
August, although he had only a small body- 
guard with him. His troops were still m 
foreign countries, while the league had 
more than 50,000 men in the field. Had 
they advanced directly on Regensburg they 
must have succeeded ; but instead of this, 
they split up their forces, took Donau- 
worth on July 20th, and, when at last 
they came into conflict with the imperial 
army before Ingolstadt, were unable to 

gain any victory. 
Meanwhile rein- 
forcements to the 
extent of 20,000 
men joined 
Charles’s army, 
and by the end 
of autumn the 
position became 
hopeless, when 
Maurice declared 
open hostility to 
his cousin, the 
elector, on 
October 27th, 
after he himself 
had been in- 
vested with the 
title of Elector of 
Saxony in the 
place of the pro- 
scribed prince. In 
conjunction with 
King Ferdinand 
he occupied the 
electorate, and 
by this move- 
ment compelled 
the forces of the league stationed in 
Swabia to withdraw at once to Central 
Germany. The emperor had thus 
come master of the south, for the tow! 
surrendered to him, and Duke Ulrich of 
Wurtemberg was forced to abandon 
his resistance. 

At the beginning of 1547 the Catholic 
creed was completely restored in the Arch- 
bishopric of Cologne. Hermann von Wied 
resigned on February 25th, and was forced 
his former coadjutor, 


to make wav for 


way 101 

Adolf von Schttumberg, while the army of 
the league bro|^ up in Central Germany. 
John Frederll’s one aim was the 
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reconquest of his dominions. But while he 
attempted this, Charles returned unmo- 
lested from Bohemia to Saxony, and sur- 
prised him on April 24th. 1547, at Miihl- 
berg on the Elbe. Ferdinand and Maurice 
were with the emperor ; the Saxons de- 
serted their strong position in the town, and 
were defeated in the pursuit by Duke Alva, 
D ath f imperial commander-in- 

„* * chief, on the moors of Lochau. 

Francis Saxons were completely 

* routed, John Frederic was 
wounded and captured, and soon after- 
wards Wittenberg fell into the hands of the 
emperor. In North Germany only Hesse, 
Bremen, and Oldenburg remained unsub- 
dued. Philip did not wish to commit 
himself to an uncertain stniggle, and 
accepted the mediation of the Elector 
Maurice, who made an agreement with 
the emperor to the effect that the land- 
grave, if he submitted, should not be 
further punished. 

Philip of Hes.se came, but, contrary to 
the spirit of the agreement, though accord- 
ing to the letter of it, which excluded only 
perpetual imprisonment, was thrown into 
prison on June iqth. Thus the two 
princes, formerly the most powerful in 
Protestant Germany, languished in prison, 
while Charles was freed by the death of 
King Francis on March 31st, 1547, 
his dangerous rival, and on June iqth 
bought a truce for five years from the 
Turks at the price of a yearly tribute. 

The hope entertained by the Pope of a 
yielding on the part of the Protestants 
was not fulfilled ; on the contrary, the 
emperor had to grant them complete liberty 
in the exercise of their religion, while his 
representatives at Trent did not show any 
special friendship towards papal preten- 
sions, and were, akiveall, resolutely opposed 
to any removal of the council to Italy, 
Paul III., however, took that step ; on 
March nth, 1547, he removed to Bologna, 
ostensibly from fear of the plague. A 
_ , schism in the old Church now 

, threatened, for in Bologna 

of the Diet of 

»•» operate in the reform of the 

Church, and since the Pope refused, he 
was compelled to take it in hand himself 
— at any rate, so far as Germany was 
concerned. 

The diet of Augsburg in the autumn of 
1547 produced a scheme, the Interim of 
Augsburg, in which King Ferdinand had 
a considietable part. The religious system 
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in Germany was to be re-established in 
conformity with this until a universally 
valid decree of the Church council should 
be passed. This system of faith was formu- 
lated by the middle of March, 1548. It 
sufficiently expressed the conquest of the 
Protestants. Its main requirement was a 
reversion to the old Church, and it con- 
ceded only two points, the communion in 
two kinds and the marriage of the clergy ; 
for the rest, an attempt was made to 
evade the real disjmte by expressions 
which admitted of various interpretations. 

But no unity was produced even on this 
basis, which was supported l)y the assent 
of the Catholics. The Interim was to be 
binding only on the Protestants, while the 
members of the old faith refused to comply 
with it. The emperor’s well-meant scheme 
accordingly came to nothing. He suc- 
ceeded better in strengthening his absolute 
power as emjieror. for the towns, treated 
with equal unfriendliness by sovereign and 
princes, now lost their political influence. 

Charles now filled the Imperial Chamber 
with councillors appointed only by himself, 
and the Netherlands were united with the 
_. , , empire as “a Burgundian 

A I.U*** t circle” on June 26tli, 1548, 

Ambition* for , . ^ ; 

u, o but were at the same timi 

* declared independent of the 

Imperial Chamber. The protection of the 
empire only was contemjilated, without any 
prepidice to the indejn-ndence of the dis- 
turbed territories. Although the Interim 
was hated by the whole nation on account 
of its unreasonable demands, and found 
only here and there a formal recognition, 
Charles attempted, in connection with the 
diet of Augsburg, to win su})jK»rt for the 
election of his son Philiji. This time, how- 
ever, he found opjKisition, not only from 
his brother I'erdinand, who had an earlier 
claim in consequence of his election as 
king of the Romans, but also from the 
whole body of princes. Their experience 
of Charles deterred them from accepting 
an unmitigated Spaniard like his son ; 
national safety demanded a definite refusal. 

On March oth, 1551, after Philip had 
already been invested in 1550 with the 
Netherlands, an agreement was made 
between the emperor and the king 
that Ferdinand should be emperor after 
Charles’s death, but should be succeeded 
by Philip, who would become meanwhile 
kang of the Romans, while Ferdinand’s 
son, Maximilian, was eventually to succeed 
Philip. Thus nothing was definitely decided 
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as to the all-important position of the 
electors ; in fact, the arrangement was to 
be regarded as a compulsory one so far as 
the younger line of the Hapsburgs was 
concerned. It was a scheme to fix the 
empire in one dynastic family. 

The diet at Augsburg of 1550-1551 was 
thinly attended. Much ill-feeling was 
aroused by the high-handed policy of 
Charles and his followers towards Germany, 
esi>ecially since Charles, in spite of the 
urgent requests of the princes, did not 
consent to dismiss the Spaniards, who were 
unconstitutionally kept under arms. In 
addition to this, there was the peculiarly 
severe imprisonment of the Landgrave 
Philip, which had been felt by all ])rinces 
as a degradation of . 

their order generally, 

Briefly, there was a 
general tendency tow^ards 
rebellion against the em- 
}X"ror, and the ])owa^r to 
do so seemed ready to j., 
hand. Efforts had already ; * 
been made in 1548 to 
lorm a new alliance in 
the north-east of the 
emi)ire, and^i hopes had 
been raised of French 
help, and of the co- 
operation of Proti'stant 
Denmark. Dukes Albert 
of Prussia and John 
Albert ot Mecklenburg, as 
well as Margrave Hans of 
Kiistrin, fonned a league 
in February, 1550. And 
when Maurice of Saxony, 
who felt himself deeply 
injured by the emperor, 
made overtures to the 
members of the Northern League, a secret 
treaty was formed in May, 1551, at Torgau 
to protect the liberty of the princes against 
the emperor. Maurice, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him as imperial agent, 
had previously enrolled an army without 
attracting notice, in order to enforce against 
Magdeburg the long-postponed ban of the 
empire, and continued at the head of these 
troops. The Ernestines were induced to 
become neutral ; and while it was resolved 
to spare King Ferdinand as much as 
possible, negotiations with France were 
set on foot, which, being successfully con- 
ducted in the winter of 1551-1552, were 
brought to a conclusion on February 
1552, at Friedewald in Hesse. 


V. 

Henry 11 . promised his help in the war 
against the emperor, in return for which 
he was allowed to hold, as “ Vicar of the 
Empire,'' the towns of Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
and Cambray. These proceedings did not 
remain unnoticed ; but the emperor did 
not himself attach any credence to the 
reports which reached him at Innsbruck, 
where he lay sick. He was therefore 
greatly astonished when the storm burst on 
him in March. King Henry invaded Lor- 
raine with 35,000 men, and the princes 
advanced into South Germany as far as 
Augsburg. Charles was still unwilling to 
believe in the complicity of Maurice, 
esiiecially since Maurice had just joined 
Ferdinand in 01 dcr by his aid to bring about 
an agreement between 
emperor and princes. 
The town of Magdeburg 
surrendered to the 
victors on April 4th. 
The emperor had no 
resources at his disposal, 
and was obliged to win 
time by negotiations. 
Ferdinand and Maurice 
met at Linz on April i8th. 
A larger meeting was 
summoned for May 26th 
at Passau, to prosecute 
the negotiations, but 
Maurice did not counte- 
nance any lull in hostili- 
ties. He wished to cut off 
the emperor completely, 
and actually forced him 
by an advance to the 
Alps to fly into Carinthia, 
whither he was accom- 
panied by John Frederic 
of Saxony, now released 
from captivity. Maurice took Innsbruck 
shortly before the beginning of the 
negotiations at Passau, and the members 
of the council assembled at Trent fled in 
order not to fall into the hands of the 
elector. 

Shortly after the appointed day the 
deliberations of the states began at 
Passau. The emperor and even his 
brother were refused access to it ; nor 
was French influence to govern the 
assembly this time. The demands of 
Maurice were, in Church matters religious 
toleration, and in politics the regency 
of the princes and the destruction of the 
imperial supijfii^acy. His princely col- 
lea^es were ?easily induced to assent. 
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FREDERIC THE MAGNANIMOUS 
John Frederic, known as the Magnanimous, 
favoured the Reformation movement and intro- 
duced Lntheranism into Saxony, of which 
country he was elector. The above portrait 
is from the painting by Titian, at Vienna. 
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Charles was no longer the acknowledged 
master. When, at the end of 1552, he 
marched against King Henry, and invested 
Metz, Maurice had already^ followed King 
Ferdinand to the war against the Turks. 
In Central Germany the licentious Hohen- 
zollem Margrave Albert, at any rate not 
hindered by the emperor, began a wild 
career of lawlessness and rapine. The 
princes of South Germany formed a league 
against him, and the Elector Maurice finely 
conquered him on July 9th, at Sievefs- 
hausen. Unhappily the elector was 
wounded in the battle, and died on July 
nth. Albert was again defeated on June 
13th, 1554, near Sqhwarzach, in Lower 
Franconia, and fled io France. 


estates of the empire, to Which the right 
attached of changing the religion of their 
district ; but ttys referred only to the con- 
fession of the Catholics and to that of the 
adherents to the confession of Ai^burg, 
not to that of the followers of Zwingli. 
From this time the empire took the 
Lutherans legally under its protection, 
and the princely power of the Catholic 
princes was at the same time greatly 
strengthened, since they henceforth super- 
intended the property of the Church. The 
death penalty for heresy was abolished, 
and all were to have free right to leave the 
country. It was, however, settled at the 
same time that a spiritual prince might in- 
deed personally go over from the Catholic 


Without the help of the emperor the to the Protestant faith, but in this case his 
princes had restored peace and order in the district or his spiritual office must remain 

empire in 1554. But Charles was weary Catholic ; he therefore must be separated 

of his sovereignty ^ 

and began to 
withdraw from 
public life. That 
very year he 
transferred all 
sovereign rights 
in Germany to his 
brother Ferdi- 
nand; his son 
Philip became, in 
October, 1555, 
ruler of the 
Netherlands and 

of the Spanish 

possessions in maurice of saxony and the margrave albert So, on September 

Italy, with the Maurice of Saxony was a supporter of Charles, but when hU oppor- 2Sth, the 

X T/'* X tunity came be forced the emperor into granting favourable conditions t>_ 

t'tle of Kmg of to the Protestants. He conquered the lawless Margrave Albert KellgiOllS PeaCC 
Naples* in princes of South Germany formed a league against him. established 



to the Protestant faith, but in this case his 
district or his spiritual office must remain 
Catholic ; he therefore must be separated 

from it. This 
last proviso was 
called ‘‘the 
Ecclesiastical 
Reservation.'' 
The Protestants 
laid a formal 
protest against 
itiibut they took 
care not to 
hazard the whole 
work by a too 
obstinate insis- 
tence on an 
untenable point, 
THE margrave ALBERT So, on September 

r of Charles, but when bU oppor- 2 Sth, ISSS. the 

n’.'Mnftrtn’ rBv..nraKiA 


Naples; in princes of south Gem 

January, 1556, he similarly received the 
Spanish crown. The emperor retired in 
September, 1556, to San Geronimo dc Y uste, 
and died there on September 21st, 1558. 

It now rested with Ferdinand to arrange 


ay formed a Jeague against him. established 

by the recess, and remained in force up 
to the Peace of Westphalia. 

With the religious question the con- 
stitution of the empire was necessarily 
modified, and the government by the states 


the affairs of Germany and to t^nvene 
the diet promised in the Treaty of Passau. 
It met on February 5th, 1555. at 
Augsburg. The Protestants demanded 
a religious peace with recognition of the 
confessions, taking into account the 
actual conditions existing at the time of 
the Treaty of Passau. This recognition 
was, however, to apply only to the states 
and not to the subjects, whose confession 
was still to be de^ndent on that of the 
territorial lord. Ferdinand was forced to 
submit to these demands. The following 
points were agreed upon : the peace had 
no limits of time; it was valid for all 


took over, in every imjwrtant point, the 
still existing imperial powers ; thus the 
new organisation of the Imperial Chamber 
put the nomination to the posts and the 
examination of procedure into the hands 
of the states. And the new system of 
circles, intended to facilitate the judgments 
of the Imperial Chamber, produced the 
result that, the last royal privilege, the 
maintenance of the Public Peace, became 
the right of the several states. Even the 
law of the empire recognised by this the fact 
that the territory of the prince had assumed 
the character of a complete political 
organisation, Wilhelm WALtMER 
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THE ENTRY OF CHARLES V. INTO ANTWERP 

From the painthtg by Ham Mahan 









Inquisition deliberately lit by Ferdinand 
ana Isabella for a political object 
answered their purpose, and made 
Spaniards of “all the realms exalted 
fanatics, convinced of their spiritual 
superiority and divine selection to fight 
God’s battle upon earth — ^fit weapons 
now for Ferdinand’s hand. 

But, in spite of Ferdinand’s consum- 
mate cunning, all his plotting went 
awry. His only son was married to the 
Emperor Maximilian’s daughter, and 
his second daughter married to the 
emperor’s only son, Philip, sovereign in 
right of his mother of Flanders, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and the vast domains of the 
house ot Burgundy ; while his youngest 
daughter was married to the heir of 
England, and his eldest daughter be- 
came Queen-Consort ot Portugal. With, 
as he thought, all the strings of 
European policy in his expert hands, 
Ferdinand saw in prophetic vision 
France enclosed in a ring of enemies, 
impotent to stay the forward march of 
Aragonese ambitions in Italy and the 
East. But death stei)])ed in, and other 
men with ambitions as strong as those 
of Ferdinand renounced liis selfish 
tutelage. One after the other his 
children died, until he found that the 
heir of the joint crowns of Castile and 
Aragon was his mad daughter Joanna, 
and, after her, her elder Flemish- 
Austrian son Charles, who would inherit 
an emjnre extending over Central 
Europe from the North Sea to the 
Danube, with Spain and part of Italy, 
as well as the vast undefined terri- 
tories which the Genoese Columbus 
had discovered for Isabella, little to 
Ferdinand’s delight, as the drain of 
men for America drew from Castile the 


strength he needed for his own ends. 
Ferdinand, before he died, foresaw the 
disaster to Aragon that the merging of 
her crown into that of a world-wide 
empire would produce, and he tried his 
best to defraud his elder grandson of 
the Aragonese realms in favour of the 
younger brother Ferdinand, who was as 
Spanish as Charles was Flemish. 

But late and Cardinal Ximenez stood 
in the way ; and in 1516 the sallow 
foreign boy, Charles, with a greedy gang 
of Flemings, came to Spain to enter 
into his inheritance. Though lew 
thought it at the time, Charles was 
a genius, and he soon saw that Spain 
must be the centre of his great empire. 
When once he had crushed, at Villalar 
in 1520, the Castilian demand for 
Parliamentary financial control, Castile 
alone of all his realms was powerless to 
resist his demands. Castilians were 
haughty and bigoted, and the policy of 
the emi)eror, like that of his grand- 
father, was to inflame their pride to 
the utmost. Materially, S])ain was poor, 
and she ruined herself utterly, but her 
men-af-arms trampled over Europe 
and America triumphant, the sword in 
one hand, the cross n the other. To 
the world Spain was a symbol of 
l>otency and wealth inexhaustible, but 
the policy u])on which she s(iuandered 
her blood and treasure abroad was not 
her own. She was spent in crushing 
heterodoxy in Germany and Flanders, 
in holding back the Turk from Hungary, 
and in ousting France from Italy ; and 
Spain benefited nothing. The hollow 
fame was hers, the ai)parent power, but 
in the day of her glory she ruined her- 
self for an idea at the bidding of her 
king and the prompting of her pride. 
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SPAIN AND FRANCE 

IN THE TIME OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

the great tasks Spain set itself after of Christianity. At the same time, the 
^ the fall of Granada, the colonisation movements broke down some barriers 
of America was but one, and, for the between the nations of Europe. It was 

moment, not the most important. Ferdi- before the eyes of all civilised Europe 

nand the Catholic devoted his chief that the great events of the time were 

energies to making Spain the dominant brought to completion, and the convulsive 

power in Europe, and he looked upon the . y struggles of the waking 

riches of America only as means to this end. ' .spiritual life were felt, like the 

He had given the heiress presumptive to heave of an earthquake, in the 

the throne, his daughter Joanna, in * ** remotest comers of the con- 

marriage to Philip the Fair of Burgundy tinent. Thus it was a jieculiarly un- 
and Austria, and thereby made quite fortunate circumstance that Charles V. 

possible a Spanish-Hapsburg empire, should have united under his rule two 
After Philip's premature death there nations whose aims and ideas were entirely 

opened up before his eldest son, Charles, opposed. On the one hand was Spain, a 

the prospect of a world-embracing, irre- country roused to the height of religious 
sistible empire. fanaticism by its conflict with the Moors, 

However, when Isabella of Castile died, and in closest connection with the 

Aragon and Castile, which had been papacy ; on the other hand was Germany, 

united with such difficulty, seemed only struggling for intellectual and religious 

too 'likely to separate. But the fact that freedom. No middle course was possible ; 

Philip the Fair survived his motfier-in- the ruler was bound to rely on one 
. p , law for only a short time, and or other of the two nations. It is not sur- 
Joanna was mentally in- prising that Spain gained the preference. 
P o capacitated from governing, A people united under an absolute 

f •p*riy made it possible for Ferdi- monarchy, well versed in the- arts of war, 

nand to act as regent of Castile until his promised to be a much more valuable 

death in 1516. Cardinal Ximenes was instrument in the hands of an ambitious 

able to preserve quiet for a short time ruler than Germany, divided into a 

longer, and the peaceful and prosperous number of petty states, struggling for 

development of Spain at that time was j|;itellectual indepehdence. The future of 

largely due to him. He was a tyjucal each nation was then definitely decided, 

exponent of Spanish policy, wliich made Spain threw in its lot with the Roman 

for absolutism in close alliance with the Church once and for all, and by its opposi-" 

Church. tion to the Reformation gained a short 

Never was a prince, in entering upon period of splendour at the price of 

his government, confronted with such permanent intellectual and material stag- 

a number of momentous questions and nation. Germany preserved its inde- 
problems as was Charles I. of Spain, _ . pendence of thought after a 

afterwards Charles V., Emperor of Ger- * , desperate and costly struggle, 

many. A tremendous movement was _ " sunered for centuries under the 

shaking the nations of Europe. The ” wounds which it received, and 

movements of the Renaissance and the never succeeded in wholly driving out 
revival of learning, originating in Italy, the influence of Rome, 
had reached the Germanic peoples in However, for the moment, other oues- 

the north, and had there prepared the tions demanded instant solution. Upon 

^und for the rise ot a national dvilisa- the death of Ferdinand, I. absolutism was 

tion, which was also under the influence by no means firmly rooted in Spanish 
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soil. Its lack of popularity with the 
industrial portion of the population was 
sufficiently obvious. The towns had 
readily come forward to help to crush 
the nobility, but they were by no means 
disposed to sacrifice their own rights to 
the Moloch of absolute monarchy ; and 
the short-sighted policy of the youthful 
„ , king, who brought his Flemish 

friends to Spain, and bestowed 
rloJu* "PO?. them the highest dignities 
in the land, gave the towns 
the opportunity for resistance which 
they desired. In reality, a far larger ques- 
tion had to be settled than the question 
of the privileges of the towns, many of 
which were antiquated and void. The 
point in dispute was whether a wide- 
reaching foreign policy, which could bo 
carried out only by an absolute monarchy, 
was henceforward to take jireccdence, 
or whether this sbould give way to a sound 
domestic policy for the purjiosc ol 
advancing n^aterial prosperity, which the 
industrial and manufacturing classes could 
carry out in conjunction with the crown. 

At the Cortes of Valladolid, in 1518, the 
representatives of the towns assumed 
a bold position, while the nobility, who had 
not yet recovered from their crushing 
overthrow by the previous king, remained 
in the background. In Aragon, also, 
and Catalonia, as in Castile, Charles had 
to listen to many bitter truths before 
the usual oaths of allegiance were taken 
and money-grants made. Charles had, 
meanwhile, been elected Kmperor of Ger- 
many, and before starting for that country 
he made an attempt to procure the 
necessary supplies in an irregular way. 

Thereupon disturbances began to break 
out, ana after the emperor’s depar- 
ture there came a formidable revolt 
of the comuneros — the Castilian towns. 
Toledo, the ancient capital, headed the 
movement ; the inhabitants of Segovia 
manifested no less zeal for freedom. 

Padilla undertook the 
Towns in ^^^.dership of the revolt, and 
Revolt succeeded in driving out the 
regency which Charles had 
established in Valladolid, and winning over 
most of the Castilian towns to the con- 
federacy. Among the demands of the 
towtA were several which show that the 
revolt was occasioned not merely by 
economic causes, but that the citizens 
raised their voices as the representatives 
of a bpo^er enlightenment* They asked, 


for instance, that the nobles be taxed as 
the citizens were ; that the natives of 
America should not be treated as slaves, 
should not be transported to the mines 
as labourers. To give an appearance of 
loyalty to their movement, the towns 
opposed the emperor in the name of his 
mother, the mad Joanna. 

Unfortunately there was no unity among 
the rebels. The nobles, as a whole, 
stood aloof from the movement, or 
supported the crown, which had more in 
common with them thanjthe citizens had. 
The regents therefore found time 
to oppose a small, but well-trained, force 
to the army of the people. On April 
2ist, 1521, a battle was fought at Villalar, 
which resulted in the complete defeat of 
the citizens and the capture of their chief 
leaders. In a short time the revolt was 
at an end ; the leaders paid for their pre- 
sumption with tin ir lives, and the towns 
with the loss of their rights. Spain was 
henceforward a ready instrument in the 
hand of an absolute monarrh ; and the 


foreign policy of the emperor, with all the 
glory it was to bring, could now break forth 

» j fnll s])lendour. A rising 

Feudal Noble. 

SupporUd Valencia, 

y e oor* ^Qc^iistic in nature and hav- 


ing nothing to do with the revolt of the 
Castilian towns, was also suppressed in the 
course of a few years. The guilds had 
availed themselves of the universal right 
to bear arms, which had been instituted 


as a protection against the attacks of 
the Algerian pirates, to form germanias, 
or brotherhoods, of their own ; they then 
turned upon the powerful feudal nobles, 
who found a support in the Moriscos, the 
Moors who had remained in the country. 

The situation enabled the government to 
take measures of great importance. It 
cnished the germanias with cruel violence, 
and thereby shattered the growing pre- 
sumption of the citizens. At the same 
time, the intervention of the Moriscos in 
the quarrel gave it an excuse for grinding 
down this industrious class in the nation 


by restrictive measures, and for obliging a 
part of thern to emigrate, to the CTeat 
loss of the country and esp^ially of the 
land-holding nobility. Christianity was 
then made oblatory upon all inhabitants, 
and the Inquisition was set to watch the 
zeal of the nfw converts with argus eyes. 
The old popi|Mir assembly of the Span^ 
kingdom, th^[>)rtes, was naturally out of 
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SKaltered 
Dreams of 
Charles 

increased 
Charles V/s 


place in the new absolute government. 
The Cortes of Castile were convoked for 
the last time in full session at Toledo in 
the year 1538. Once again the nobles 
ventured to oppose the financial })olicy of 
the crown, and were successful. Hence- 
forward only particular orders, chiefly the 
procurators of the towns, w ere summoned 
to the assembly to vo';e supplies. 
There were no further i)rotests 
of any importance against the 
burden of taxation, which 
rapidly under Charles V. 
dreams of a universal 
monarchy were shattered by the hostility 
of France and the religious movement m 
Germany, notwithstanding the groat sacri- 
fices which Spain had made in money and 
men. For the moment, the country 
succeeded in bearing up under the 
heavy burdens 
which Charles 
had laid uix)n it. 

Here and there 
were traces of 
the decay of 
economic pros- 
p e r i t y ; but, 
thanks to the 
Moors who had 
remained in 
the country, 
industry, on the 
whole, throve. 

Where the old 
Christian popu- 
lation 

in existe;ice, 


on, similar to the experiences of other 
countries, especially England, a change 
w'hich worked most disastrously for the 
labouring portion of the population. Sheep- 
raising made great strides— vSpanish wool 
had a wide reputation for excellence — and 
w^as taken up by the nobles and extended as 
far as possible. The price of corn was kept 
down by law ; the peasants found them- 
selves unable to live by agriculture, and 
were bought out of, or expelled from, their 
holdings. Whore thousands of peasants 
had once tilled their fields, boundless 
pastures extended, trodden by millions of 
sheep and by the few herdsmen who at- 
tended them. But when the peasants were 
once driven from their land, when the 
elaborate system of irrigation had fallen 
into ruin and the villages were deserted, 


it impossible 


a long j)eriod to 
bring the land 
again under cul- 
tivation. Thus 
Spanish pros- 
perity waslargely 
de})endcnt upon 
the Moorish 
population ; but 
the national 
instinct, which 
made for purity 
of race, was irre- 
sistible when 
strengthened by 
the authority of 

FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC & HIS QUEEN ISABELLA the Churcll. It 
was still ambition of Ferdinand to make Spain the dominant power tho CrOWIl 

in Europe, and all his energies were bent in that direction. During his % . » nnhlpc: in 
reign Granada, the last Moorish kingdom in Spain, was conquered. ^ 

Isabella, more Christopher Columbus found a warm friend in Isabella, when he sought chokc Up the 
than all others, assistance for his enterprises, but Ferdinand was not so sympathetic. sOUrCGS of thc 

nation’s wealth. Such suicidal action was 
not complete under Charles V., or else its 



had succeeded in planting new industries 
and ensuring their success, occasionally by 
artificial means. Under Charles V., .Sjiain 
was still progressing, and those best 
foundations of national prosiierity, agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding, were still 
actively carried on. 

The districts inhabited by the Moriscos, 
such ,as Valencia, Murcia, and Granada, 
were similarly in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, whereas in the old Christian provinces 
the lust for adventure and the drain of 
men in liie continual wars had made deep 
gaps in the peasant population. In thc 
Moorish provinces the nobles, to whom 
most of the land belonged, had a particular 
interest in furthering the development of 
agriculture. Upon the high plateaus of 
the interior a grave change was going 
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disastrous effects were counteracted by 
good fortune on other sides ; but under 
his successor, Philij) II., Spain shot up 
to a dazzling height of apparent strength 
and jjower and plunged with unutterable 
rapidity into ruin. Louis XII. died on the 

The Greet and 

« , , Francis of Angouleme succeeded 

him on the throne. Thechival- 
erifaeno wished to win back 

Milan for his crown, crossed the Alps in 
summer, and defeated in the sanguinary 
battle of Marignano the Swiss of the Duke 
of Milan. The Pope now wished to be on 
friendly terms with the victorious king, and 
thc Swiss confederation preferred to make a 
treaty of peace with him. The position 


IPAIN AND FRANCE IN THE TIME OF CHARLES V* 


of the French in Italy grew stronger and inconsistent with the sums lavished on 
stronger, especially since, after the death favourites, was partially remedied by the 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, on January 23rd, most unworthy transactions, while the 
1516, a friendly treaty was effected at king himself sacrificed his oath and his 
Noyon between Ferdinand’s grandson, the honour in i)olitical treaties without any 
future Emperor Charles, and Francis, by thought of keeping his promises. Francis, 
which the daughter of Francis was be- and .still more his mother, behaved with 
trothed to Charles, and the French claims the same faithlessness to the Constable 


on Naples were promised her as a marriage 
portion. A treaty with the Swiss was 
concluded in the autumn of 151b, by 
which a yearly sum was guaranteed to 
every canton ; that is the treaty, by 
virtue of which the Confederated so long 


Charles of Bourbon as to the 
p . emperor, since the former was 

r^eis deprived ol the inherit- 
ance ot his wile, and was 
finally driven by this treatment into the 
enemy’s camp. Nothing i)erhaps damaged 


concluded peace alike with 
King Francis and with 
Venice, , and how then, 


served under French pay, the same which the king more in the eyes of his contem- 
incurred the hitter criticism of the poraries than the fact that he repeatedly 
jiatriotic reformer Zwingli. We know how entered into negotiations with the Infidels, 
the Emperor Maximilian in his latter years the bitterest foes of Christianity, just as, 

concluded Deace alike with . ^ . . though a good Catholic 

and keen opponent ot 
heresy, he did not shrink 
from allying himselt with 
the Protestant princes ; 
and all Irom enmity to 
the intolerable power of 
the Emi)eror Charles. 
The old position towards 
England continued under 
Francis, and we know how 
Henry VIII. temporarily 
came to an agreement 
with the emperor in 
France. A year before the 
death of Francis, on June 
7th, 154(). a peace was at 
length effected with 


under the Emjuuor 
Charles, the fortune of 
war and diplomatic skill 
brought great results and 
still greater hopes now to 
one side, now to the 
other, until the Peace of 
Crt^py shattered Francis’s 
expectations of an exten- 
sion of his dominions. 

The king, during the 
[>eriod of his reign (1515" 

1547) under the in- 
fluence first of his am- 
bitious mother, Louise ol 
Savoy, and then of his 
chancellor, Antoine fran 


England, as well as with 

cnanceuor, Antoine francis i, king of France While the 

Duprat. His extrava- He succeeded his father-in-law and uncle, vicissitudeS of thc War 

gances brought such h." !<ept France continually 

uncertainty into all his out, Francis has been described as “Pro- in unrcst, the material 

actions as sovereign welfare of the people had 


actions as sovereign 
that his reign was in many respects very 
unprofitable for France. The Concordat 
of Bologna settled afresh thc relations 
with the supreme head of the Church 
in 1516 ; the Pragmatic Sanction was 
put aside, and the right of the crown to 
appoint bishops and abbots was admitted, 


been promoted to some extent by the kin^ ; 
the silk industry was introduced at Lyons m 
his reign. He created a national fleet, and 
thus gave opportunity for voyages of 
discovery in the New World and the founda- 
tion of French settlements in Canada. He 
perfected the apparatus of war, especially 


An Empty 

Royal 

Treasury 


while the Pope recovered his artillery. He liberally supported scholars 
right to the annates. The and artists. Leonardo daVinci was brought 
country was dissatisfied with by him into the country ; Raphael is said 


this innovation, since the clerical 
posts were now given away merely 


to have been his court painter. 

At his court for the first time accom- 


by personal interest. The Parlement for plished ladies played a prominent part, but 
a long time withheld its consent,’ but was at the same time a licence in mannefs was 
obliged finally to yield to the wishes of introduced which was hitherto unknown, 
the despotic king. The perpetual empti- The new teaching of the Gos{)el had soon 
ness 01 the royal treasury, which was spread on Ffcnch soil ^ But its followers 
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were immediately subjected to the bitterest 
persecution, in which the king, departing 
from precedent, assigned their persecution 
and punishment to the temporal courts. The 
king himself clung otetinately to the old 
faith, although he suggested the opposite 
to the Schm^caldic princes, and mvited 
Melanchthon to his court for the discussion 
of religious questions. In January, 1535, 
he ordered six Protestants to be burnt at 
the stake, and in 1545 he mercilessly 
massacred the remnants of the Waldensian 
community in Provence. 

Lutheranism had, during the first twenty 
years of the century, found friends every- 
where, and in all classes, including the 
king’s sister, Margaret of Navarre, and 
the court poet, Clement Marot. But 
persecution, as well as the German origin 
of the doctrine of justification, may have 
hindered the growth of a sect and any 
dissemination of the teaching among the 
masses until the Church reform in France 
received a real head in John Calvin, who, 
leaning more on Zwingli than on Luther, 
began a work which was in many re- 
spects conducted along independent lines, 
his religious system at Geneva acquired 


the more importance since it found con- 
siderable support in France, although 
Francis’s son, Henry II. (1547-155Q), per- 
•secuted the heretics no less violently than 
his father, from whose system of government 
he otherwise deviated in i\iany respects. 

The chief power at the court of Henry was 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers — after 1548 
Duchess of Valentinois— a reckless oppo- 
nent of the new Church, which, definitely 
formulated in Calvinism, had a stronger 
basis than before, when individuals rather 
than dogmas were involved in it. And at 
the same time court intrigue readily 
availed itself of the new confession as a 
pretext for getting rid of objectionable 
persons, since an edict of 1551 made it 
the duty of the judges to search out 
heretics wherever they might be. Henry’s 
foreign policy resulted in the recovery 
of Calais, which England had held for 
200 years ; but otherwise his reign is 
important mainly as the time when 
the seeds of the religious discoveries 
which distracted France for the next 
half century were sown. 

HniNRiCH SCHURTZ 

Armin Tille 










KING HENRY Vlll. OF ENGLAND 


From 1500 till his death in 1647 Henry VIIl. occupied the throne of Eafflnnd, and, in spite of his many failings and 
cruelties, held a warm place in the amctions of bis people. The Kln^a relations with his wives, whose portraits 
appear on the oj^osite page, were anything but happy, and the whole story of his domestic vagfu-ies reflects verv little 
cr^t on him. with but scant sympathy, if any, tor the Reformers, Henry made use of the Reformation for his own 
ends, but little Imagined that his personal policy would have such a far*reaching effect on the destinies of the nation. 

From the pnintina by Matui Holbein 

energies were given to diplomacy, and it nor did he improve matters by attempting 
was currently supposed that he thought to browbeat recalcitrant members, and to 
of England merely as a treasure house, to raise benevolences when the liberality of 
be despoiled for the benefit of his master Parliament proved insufficient. 
and himself. He made heavy demands Likeallhishouse, Henry VIII. waSsensi- 
upon the Commons, which provoked tive to popular discontent. Now, as more 
unfavourable comparison between his than once in later years, he resolved, to 
odministration and that of Henry VII. ; make a scapegoat of his Minister; and his 
• "<*'4232! ' ' '.fc 
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plan was brought fo a head when Wolsey 
pressed him to cement an alliance with 
France against the empire, by repudiating 
Catharine of Aragon and marrying a 
French princess. The king caught at the 
first half of the plan. He was weary of 
Catharine, and mortified that she had 
borne him no male heir to make the 
future of the dynast^ Secure. But he had 
fallen under the spdl of Anne Boleyn, a 
lady of considerable attractions and doubt- 
ful reputation, who a])peared at his court 
about 1522. Wolsey was instructed to 
obtain from Rome a declaration that the 
marriage with ('atharine had been null 
and void ah iniiio, and he was soon 
allowed to see that his French ])()licy must 
give way to the wishes of Anne Boleyn. 

The course which Henr>^ desired the 
Pope to take was re]^ugnant l)oth to 
ecclesiastical law and to the conscience of 
the age. The marriage with Katharine 
had been contracted under a dispensation 
from the Pope, the validity of which 
Henry had never seriously questioned 
during eighteen years ol married lile. The 
plea that the legitimacy of Catharine's 
daughter, the only offspring of the mar- 


riage, had been questioned by a French 
ambassador was a convenient fiction. 
The divorce was demanded neither by 
dynastic considerations nor by the foreign 
policy of the king. It threatened, in fact, 
to estrange a large .proportion of his sul> 
jeets, and to irritate Charles V. without 
leading to a closer connection with Francis. 

Yet Wolsey, rather than forfeit his 
position, undei took to press the king's suit 
at Rome. Possibly the cardinal counted on 
the Pope's refusal to set aside the dispensa- 
tion of his predecessor; and Clement VII. 
did, after much hesitation, insist upon 
reserving the case for his own decision with 
the full intention of deciding against the 
king. But the Pope’s firmness proved the 
ruin of Wolsey, who incurred the suspicion 
of having o))})osed in private the concession 
lor which he ])ressed in public. 

The cardinal was suddenly stripped of 
all his honours and the greater part of 
his wealth. Permitted to retain the arch- 
bishopric of York, he li\'ed tor a time in 
seclusion : but he was at length accused 
of treason and summoned to stand his 
trial. He died of a broken heart in 1530 
on his way to answer a charge to which 







HOLBEIN’S PICTURE OF KING HENRY VIII. EMBARKING AT DOVER 


In 1520 Henry VIII. sailed for France to have an interview with Francis I. Accompanied by Queen Catharine and his 
entire court, the king embarked at Dover and was escorted across the Channel by a great fleet of warships. 

his whole career gave the lie, and his which a unique importance was assigned 

death removed from the scene the last to popular rej^rescntatives, ])artly by a 

and most skilful exponent of the fort‘ign social system in which there existed no 

policy devised by the king’s father. The sharp and impassable frontiers between 

idea oi maintaining the balance lay class and class. But the whole of the 

dormant, until the religious struggle on national life was overshadowed, at the 

which Germany had already entered and close of the Middle Ages, by an eccle- 

England was entering had divided Europe siastical system which was framed on 

into two hostile camps, and dynastic a model common to all the nations of the 

ambitions had become inextricably con- West ; and in matters of the faith England, 

fused with dogmatic controversies. like all other catholic communities, 

Before 1530 England was distinguished accepted the authority of Popes and 

from her continental neighbours partly general councils. The Reformation in- 

by the possession of a constitution in tensified the insularity of English life and 



THE MEETING-PLACE OF KINGS: “THE FIELD 0^ THE CLOTH OF GQLD ” 


This is g compgnlon picture to that Appearing at the top of the page. The meeting of Henry VlII. and Francis L 
occurred on English Territory, in deKlji between the towns of Golsnes Ardrea and was attended by great 
mamUflcence. So grand, in met, was the displiur made by the nobility .of both England and France that the 
•pot where the meeting toch place waa named **The Field of the Cloth w Gold,” there beiog no fewer than two 
thousand elgfit hundred tents, many of thorn covered with silk and ebth <Kl|||gold, pitched on the surrounding plain* 
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national character, for the nation left 
the Catholic communion without entering 
either of those two Protestant Churches 
which rose, in the sixteenth century, to a 
position of international importance. 
Although highly conservative in tendency, 
the Anglican communion bears little 
resenvblance to any other. 

The principle of sub- 
ordination to the state, 
which its leaders accepted 
from the first, gave it 
stability as a national 
Church, but incapacitated 
it for any wider sphere 
of action. Even Scotland 
after some hesitation re- 
fused to accept Anglican- 
ism and threw in her lot 
with Cal\nn of Geneva. 

This }x^culiar character 
of Anglicanism is due to 



remodelling ecclesiastical institutions. 
Henry VIII, intended that there should 
be no changes of dognJi, or only changes 
of the slightest kind. His object was to 
bring the courts, the revenues, the 
patronage of the Church entirely under 
his own control, to make what confiscations 
seemed convenient, to 
allow such alterations in 
the forms of service as 
were imjieratively de- 
manded by liis subjects. 
The first effects of the 
Reformation were, there- 
fore, constitutional and 
legal. The giowth of a 
strong Protestant party, 
attaching paramount im- 
portance to certain dog- 
mas and certain forms of 
Church government, was 
a gradual process. The 


circumstances under ori,ri„aUy‘ite^olof*hmS°a™!^ changes effected 

which the English Refer- Woisey established bimseif in the rood pi aces by Henry VIII. were 
mation took place. There and'^wdin^t ^He i^fleed sanctioned by 

were Lutherans and other disappainted at not beinp elected Pope. Parliament. But Parlia- 


Protestants in England when Henry VTIL, 
unable to procure a div^orce from the 


ment did little more than register edicts 
which it did not care, [lerhaps did not 


Pope, decided to deny the authority of dare to resist. The body which should have 


Rome. But the English Protestants wore 
then a mere fraction of the nation, and 
they were not invited to advise the govern- 
ment in the work of destroying and 


lx‘en the chief guardian of Iil>erty became th^ 
most reliable instrument of cl^espotism. 

It must not be supposed that 
impulse towards ecclesiastical reform ^ 0 ' 



THE PROUD CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS WAY TO WESTMINSTER HALL 
f^hM^ed by a pernon of rank besrinp his cardinal's hat. Cardinal Wolsey is here represented as golnp in nrih 
ettsakm to weMininster HaU. According to Cavendish, the biogrspher of the cardinal, Wolsey woidd Issue iS^ 
**apparelM all in red, in the habit of a cardinal, with a tippet of sables about his neck, holdiiw in his hand a very fair 
^ange, whereof the meat or substance within was taken out and filled up again with part oi a sponge wherein was 
otnegar or other confectiims against the pestilent airs the which he commonly smelt wnen passing among the press/' 
From the plctwe by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.. to the GulfdlisU Art 
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WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL SEEKING REFUGE IN LEICESTER ABBE\ 

Wolsey's star, so long: in the ascendant, waned at last, and the proud cardinal, incurring: the displeasure of his sovereigfn, 
was driven from office, all his wealth and estates being: confiscated. On his way from York to London to answer 
a charore of treason, the fallen churchman, broken in b^y and spirit, soug:ht refug:e in Leicester Abbey, and it was 
there, snortly before his death, on November 20th, 1530, that he grave utterance to the memorable words, ** Had I but 
served my God with half the seal I served ray king. He would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies." 


From th<* pitlnting hy Sir Jol n oOtxMt, 

wholly wanting in the nation The claims 
of the papacy to rights of patronage, 
jurisdiction, and taxation had been long 
resented. Even in the fourteenth century 
those of the first class were attacked by 
the statute of Provisors in 1351, those of 
the second and third by that of Pra'niunii e 
if* 1353 ; and both measures were renewed 
with increased severity by the })arliament 
of Richard II. Wycliffe's attacks upon the 
abuses of the Curia were the most popular 
and best-remembered aspects of his teach- 
ing. Under the Lancastrians England 
had taken some interest m the concihary 
movement, of which the ultimate object 
was to reform the government of the 
Roman Church. And under the Tudors 
we can distinguish two parties of different 
composition which were profoundly anxi- 
ous to raise the tone of popular religion. 

The Renaissance in England, as in 
Germany, was coloured by devotional 
feeling ; the great Oxford scholars were 
also religious reformers. Nowhere were 
the satires of Erasmus on the Church 
more eagerly read and discussed than in 
the cultured circles of which Warham, 
More, ind Colet were the leading spirits. 
Lutheranism secured an English following 


K A , in South Kensington Musctiin 

liciween 1520 and 1530 ; and the sect, 
though chiefly comjioscd of obscure and 
humble enthusiasts, had caused anxiety 
to Wolsey before his overthrow. But in 
parliament the Lutherans and the scholars 
were practically unrepresented, and the 
latter were, almost without exception, 
lepelled into extreme conservatism by 
the feeling that the king, acting under 
purely selfish motives, was likely to 
overwhelm the true and false elements 
of the national faith in a common ruin. 

Among the Lords and Commons Henry 
depended for support partly upon those 
who were irritated by the very tangible 
abuses of the Church courts, by the 
excessive fees of ordinaries, by the moral 
censorship of immoral ecclesiakics ; partly 
upon those who looked for a share of the 
Church’s wealth ; but chiefly on the timid 
and inexirerienced, who believed that the 
divorce was ^sential to save the dynasty, 
and the ecclesiastical revolution, to put 
the legality of the divorce beyond all 
possibility of question. 

For seven 3?i^rs Parliament was engaged 
in the work of reforming the Church. 
Legislation ^ved slowly at first, while 
there was st|| a hope of intintidating the 

m7 , 
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Pope ; nor, when this hope failed, could 
the king secure all that he desired at once. 
Each new step raised new , fears of resist- 
ance, and the momentous work was 
interrupted by a serious rebellion, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1536-15.37). The 
chief measures 
aimed against 
the Church were 
as follows. In 
1529 popular 
sympathy was 
conciliated by 
legislation 
against plurali- 
ties, e.xcessive 
fees, non - resi- 
dence, and cleri- 
cal trading. In 
1531 the clergy 
. were compelled, 
by the threat of 
a praemunire, to 



acknowledge the 


WILLIAM WARHAM AND THOMAS CROMWELL 
William Warham, born in 1 450 , was elected Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1504 , and from 1506 till his death, in 1532 , he was Chancellor of 
Oxford University. Thomas Cromwell was associated with Wolsey, 
and was created carl of Essex in 1540 . But his days of honour were 
soon over, and in July of that year he was beheaded on Tower Hill 


king as the su- 
preme head of the 
Church, besides paying an immt‘nse fine. 
In 1532 benefit of clergy was restricted, and 
the payment of first-fruits to Rome was 
abolished. In 1533 it was forbidden to bring 
appeals before the Roman Curia, and an act 
for submission of the clergy piovidcd that 
no convocation should meet or pass any 
canons without the royal 
licence. In 1534 the king 
received the power of nomina- 
ting to all archbishoprics 
and bishoprics — by the conjee 
d'elire ; and the Act of 
Supremacy made it treason 
to deny the king's power in 
matters ecclesiastical. In 
1536 the work of spoliation 
wasbt*gun by the suppression 
of the smaller monasteries; 
and in spite of the rebellion 
to which this measure gave 
occasion, the greater monas- 
teries shared the same fate 
within the course of a few years 
(1537-1540). The enormous 
sjToils, both land and mov- 
ables, were squandered chiefly 
upon courtiers, or used as 
secure the loyalty of the great families. 
A few new bishoprics were founded and 
endowed with monastic lands, but this 
measure, though loudly advertised, does 
not account for a tithe of the confiscations. 


The moving spirit in the councils of the 
king, the man who shaped his legislation 
and intimidated Parliament to pass it, 
was the base-born Thomas Cromwell, one 
of .Wolsey’s servants, who had not only 
escaped the shipwreck of his master's 

fortunes, but 
had afterwards 
wormed himself 
into the favour of 
the king. Im- 
bued with the 
lessons of the 
Florentine Ma- 
chiavelli, this 
upstart made it 
his first object 
to establish an 
autocracy. He 
was of no reli- 
gion, he had no 
scruples, and 
though free from 
the vice of wan- 
ton cruelty, he 
persecuted, with- 
out distinction of creed or class or merit, 
all who criticis("d the revolution. He burnt 
Anabaptists to vindicate his master’s ortho- 
doxy ; he beheaded More, the leader ol the 
Humanists, and Fisher, the most revered of 
the bishops, for objecting to the royal 


supremac\' 



SIR THOMAS MORE 
Wbisn Wolfl«y f«U from place and 
power, Sir Tb imat More, against 
nil own desire, was appointed Lord 
Cl^ncelior. He was beheaded in 
1535 . 


bribes to 


He pacified the rebels of 
1536-1537 6y lying promises, 
and removed the fear of future 
risings by indiscriminate exe- 
cutions. His spy system was 
perfect ; he knew everything, 
and forgave nothing. But he 
fell at length a victim to 
the despotism which he had 
created. He attempted, in his 
fear of a Hapsburg ascend- 
ancy, to bind Henry Vlll. 
inextricably to the cause 
of the German Protestants. 
The king followed his Minis- 
ter’s advice so far as to issue 
the Ten Articles in 1536 and 
to marry the sister of the 
Duke of Cleves. Then he 
drew back, for he had no mind 
to be a heretic in dogma or 
in foreign policy. The Six Articles, enacted 
by Parliament in 1539. announced the 
adhesion of the English Church to the 
real presence, the communion in one kind, 
clerical celibacy, and auricular confession. 
In 1540, Cromwell was attainted and 





SIR THOMAS MORE IMPRISONED IN THE 


TOWER 
Looking- one day from his prison 


There is here r^resented an episode in the closing days of Sir Thomas More, 
window in tlie Tower, he saw four monks on their way to execution, and he called the attention' of his daughter 
Margaret to those “ blessed fathers who were going as cheerfully to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage.” 

From tiu* p.iintmt' by J R Horlx rt, R A . »n the National Gallory 

scut to ext'cution. His place at the king’s 
oar was taken by reactionaries, who atoned 
tor their assent to the royal supiemacy by 
the severity with which they persecuted 
heterodox opinions. Still the party of 
moderate reform gained ground at court 


and in the nation, 
the Primate, 
Cranmer, a pliant 
but well-meaning 
theologian, who 
drifterl by imper- 
ceptible stages 
towards the Pro- 
testaiTt position 
and exercised no 
little influenceon 
the king. An 
English version 
of the Bible, 
prepared by 
Coverdale upon 
the basis of 
Tyndale’srender- 
ing, the English 
Litany, and a 


It was represented by 


primer of English prayers, were the great 
services of Cranmer to the national Church. 
Though opposed and denounced by Stephen 
Ciardincr, Bishop of Winchester, the chief 
of the reactionaries, Cranmer retained to 
the last his influence over Henry. 

The Reformation began with a violent 
change in foreign 
policy. Yet the 
king reverted at 
the earliest op- 
portunity to the 
leading ideas of - 
his first Minister, 
in so far as he 
aimed at preserv- 
ing the attitude 
of a neutral and 
a mediator. But 
h e could n o 
longer venture 
on officious inter- 

THE REFORMERS CRANMER AND COVjtEDALE VCntion SUCh aS 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, joined tto Protestant that of WolseV. 
cauie and wxi burned at the stake In 1556. In Miles Coverdale the tx 
R eformation movement had a loyal friend. HU tratmation of the Xienry S 

Bible appeared in 1 565 with a dedication to Henry VII 1. ; In died in 1 568. good fortunC that 
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the English Retormation coincided with a neglected no opportunity to foster an 
crisis in the relations of Hapsburg and English party in the northern kiMdom. 
Valois, and that the crucial years which fol- James retaliated by reviving the French 
lowed his destructive legislation were those alliance, which he cemented by his marriage 
in which the Protestants of Germany en- with Mary of Guise, and this step led to the 
grossed the mind of Charles V. England was outbreak of hostilities, A Scottish anrny 
thus able to dispense with serious alliances, prepared for the invasion of England, in 
dynastic or religious. What attention the response to an English raid into Scottish 
king could spare from domestic affairs territory. At the battle of Solway Moss that 
was concentrated chiefly upon the Scottish army met with an overthrow disastrous 
question. In Scotland also there were and* complete, the news of which came 
two parties hostile to the Church — the one as a death blow to the Scottish monarch. 
Lutheran, rapidly l>ecoming Calvinistir On the death of James, in 1542. the crown 
by conviction, the other consisting of of Scotland passed to a minor, Mary 
greedy nobles who coveted the lands of Stuart. Her mother, who shared the 
bishoprics and conventual establishments, duties of the regency with Cardinal 
Henry entertained some hopes of luring Beaton, had work enough to cope with 
his nephew James V. to embark upon the heretics at home, and would gladly have 
same course as himself ; failing in this, he concluded peace with England ; but 





•THE AMBASSADORS:' A NOTABLE PAINTING BY HANS HOLBEIN ^ 

Httis Ifolbik, ^ fftmons Dtittli painter, came to England dnrinip the roign of Henry VIIL, and patoM untneme 
plotnree of coi^itMiiitd prominent fjereonafet. **Tlie Ambauadora ” ia one of tbe moot faniona paintingiof m nifilt* 
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TYNDALE TRANSLATING THE SCRIPTURES 


Th« devoted scholar and reformer, William Tyndale, was born in Gloucestershire in 1484, and with other Reformers 
fled to Antwerp when their enemies were seeking their de »truction. There they wrote books in English in condemnation 
of the doctrines of the Catholic Church, Tyndale's translation of the New Testament was welcomed in Bagland, 
but it was considered imperfect and inaccurate, ,and many copies of the work were publicly homed in London. 
In 1535, Tyndale we^s arrested, and, after being kept in confinement for sixteen months^ was put to a martyps death. 

Trom tho ivtintinsf by Alexanrler johii^itoii 


Henry pressed his advantage, harried the 
Scottish border, and encouraged the 
Scottish Protestants to murder Beaton 
1546. The English king hoped by this 
to secure the complete control of 
nd, and to unite the crowns by a 
majriiage between his son and Mary Stuart. 


But he did not live to realise the folly of 
thus provoking a high-spirited and 
patriotic nation,. He di^ early in 1547, 
leaving his bwn inheritance to a minor, 
and his de^lh was the signal for English 
troubles not ijkss acute than those he ^d 
fostered so B^jscmpulously in Scotland. 
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of chantries, and also those of guild and 
other corporations so far as they had 
been appropriated to religious purj)oscs. 
A Lutheran communion ritual, issued in 
154R, proved but a halfway house to an 
English Book of Common. Prayer in 1549 ; 
the universities were subjected to a drastic 
visitation, in consequence of which the 
adherents of the Hentician settlement were 
for the most part expelled to make room 
for Calvinist divines and teachers. " . 

fin religion the Protector, though moving 
fast and renouncing all pretence of com- 
promise. was cordially sup- 
ported by Cranmer, by a 
majority of the bishops, 
and by a large minority of 
laymen. The cons(*rvative 
majority were stunned by 
the suddenness ol the 
attack, and the innovators 
found it unnecessary to 
apply the severer forms ot 
pinseciition. Several mem- 
bers of the Regency, many 
ol the rising class of gentry, 
amassed enormous fortuiK‘s 
by the now confiscations. 

But there was more difficulty 
when the Protector turned 
his attention to the social 
evils of the day. Here it 
was scarcely possiblt^ to 
suggest any remedies ac- 
ceptable to the landowning 
interest, wdiich ruled 
suj)reme in both houses ot 
the legislature, and yet it 
seemed impossible to neglect 
complaints and protests 
which were only too well 
founded. 


bone of every English army. The great 
profits of sheep-farming naturally pro- 
duced a rise of rents, which told heavily 
against the tenant farmer. The demand 
for agricultural labour decreased ; and 
the government did everything in its 
power to prevent the rate of wages from 
rising above the standard which had been 
fixed by legislation at a time when prices 
were much lower than they had now be- 
come. The suppression of the monasteries 
intensified these evils by bringing in a new 
race ol landlords who treated their lands 
as a commercial speculation, 
and presented, both in their 
methods of farming and in 
their relations with tenants, 
a sharp contrast to the con- 
servative and easy-going 
policy of the evicted monks. 
It is no wonder that the 
sturdy vagrant became a 
familiar feature of the high- 
w^ays and a terror to sub- 
stantial men, or that the 
problem of the aged and 
impotent poor caused the 
government profound per- 
plexity. 

Legislation of terrible 
severity was initiated 
against the former class by 
an act of 1531. The latter 
w^ue at first, in 1531, ordered 
to beg their bread under 
protection of a royal licence, 
and afterwards, in 1536, 
made a charge ujxm the 
alms collected by the 
churchwardens of their 
respective parishes. But’ 

YOUNG KING EDWARD VI. causes ])roducing both 
rrom the beginning of He was only nine years of age when his the One class and the othor 
the Tudor period there had continued to operate with 

been signs of an imj)ending formed. Before his death, in ir> 52 , he increasing force. Pauperism 
social revolution. They were »e«‘ed the crown on Lady jane Grey the Open 



early made the subject of remedial legis- 
lation ; they are vividly described in the 
preface to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More ; 
they furnished Latimer with copious 
material for homilies against the self- 
seeking of the upper classes. The oldest 
and most extensive cause of suffering was 
the substitution of sheep-farming for til- 
lage. To create extensive pastures the 
landlords appropriated common lands and 
did their best to destroy the old system of 
manorial husbandry to which the country 
owed the boasted yeoman class, the back- 


country, but the towns also were 
suffering from the plague-sore. Changed 
conditions of trade and the restrictive 
jiolicy of the guilds had redticed many 
once thriving communities to destitution. 
The debasement of the coinage, begun by 
Henry VIII. and continued under the 
Protectorate, cont*ibuted in some degree 
to the min of doubtful credit and pre- 
carious speculations. There was a vague 
but angry feeling that the ecoftomic 
depression wes an outcome of the recent 
changes in religion. Of thofo who felt 
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THE BOY KING EDWARD VI. AND THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY 

From the painting by John Pettie. R A ‘iyi v 

themselves aggrieved, some desired rear- for the Scottish reformers whom she had 

tion, others preferred to demand that the begun to reduce with the aid of French 

rights of property should be revised no troo])s, and the ho|>e of uniting the two 

less summarily than the government and crowns by a marriage l)etween his nephew 

the dkictrine of the Church. and Mary Stuart, all these were plausible 

Somerset failed to understand the com- reasons for interfering in the north. 

E heated nature of the economic situation. In conception the policy of the Protector 

[e thought a few simple measures would had obvious merits, in execution it 

suffice, and in 1348 appointed |_|||__|||l_||_|l_l|ll|llllllllll proved a humiliating failure, 
land commissioners with The English victory at Pinkie 

orders to enforce the old laws Cleugh, in 1547, had worse 

against enclosures. The com- consequences than a defeat ; 

missioners re].x>rted that it they were realised in 1548 

•would be well to legislate when Mary Stuart was sent 

against large holdings, ab- to France to be educated in 

sentee landlords, and the the Catholic faith and as the 

practice of farming lor com- future bride of the dauphin 

mercial gain. Those W'ild Francis. The indignation of 

proposals were rejected by Scotland at English inter- 

Parliament, to the intense ference gave Mary of Guise 

disappointment of those who increased facilities for the 

had expected that the land •h^^^c^o^^merset employment of French troops; 
commission, would bring back Th« Earl of Hertford, on the deatb the Protestant cause declined 
the Golden Age ; and Somerset Jhw *&nScn* of Scotland, and there was a 
committed the mistake of Regency and was made Dnke of danger that the country might 
encouraging the popular out- Soniereet;hewa»e»ecutedtai 562 , futurc Dy the 

cry against the landed classes, and of Catholic powers as a base for the reduction 

publicly condoning the destruction of of England. Close on the Scottish failure 

enclosures. followed the risings of the peasants in 

An. unsuccessful war with Scotland Devonshire and Cornwall against the 

still further aggravated his unpopu* new Prayer Book; in Norfolk, under 


still further aggravated his unpopu- 
larity. The French connections of the 


Robert 


against enclosures, in jlsaq. 


queen-raothw, Mary of Guise, sympathy The Council of Regency, though e|»ily 
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victorious over both rebellions, was 
thoroughly alarmed. In 1549 Somerset 
was removed from his office and 
imprisoned in the Tower. With his 
fall disappeared the title of 
Protector. The office of 
regent was put into com- 
mission, being vested in the 
Council as a whole. But the 
moving spirit, the^^^proteetbr 
in all but name, Warwick, 
afterwards Duki^ of North- 
umberland, a coarse and 
self-seeking adventurer, who 
enriched himself and his col- 
leagues with a total disregard 
of public interests. From 


fessional chairs were founded at Oxford 
and Cambridge for Peter Martyr and for 
Bucer. In 1552, a second Prayer Book, 
adopting the Zwinglian theory as to 
the Eucharist and other con- 
troversial questions, was sub- 
stituted for the comparatively 
moderate book of 1549. 
Forty-two Articles, the first 
Anglican confession of faith, 
were issued in 1553, ostensibly 
wnth the approval ojf convo- 
cation, but in reali^ upon 
the sole authority of the 
Council, and subscription was 
required from all the clergy. 

Iconoclasm, the disuse of 

A QUEEN FOR NINE DAYS vestments, the denunciation 

of all forms and ceremonies, 



purely selfish motives he 
threw in his lot with the 
more fanatical reformers, and Jniy 10th, ir>5:j, but occupied were w'armly encouraged ; 
carried to extremes the throne for only nme days, excitement 

])olicy of Somerset. The immigration of produced by the official preachers the 
foreign Protestants, chiefly refugees from government proceeded with the confisca- 
(iermany, was encouraged ; and jiro- tion of endowments and church plate. 





LADY JANB GREY BEING OFFERED THE CROViTM OP ENGLAND 
At of Edward VL, Lad/ Jane Grey's fatber-in-law, the Dnlce of iNorthumheriand, and other noldea 

With the of the crown, to this sdctnre the artist, R. Leelie, R.A., represeata that 

e^nt^tVnieiit id her life. Her husband is seen standing her side; h^|»nolher, the Dudiets of Suffolk, 1$ 
seated ht tahie ; while the Duke of Nortbumherland, with an uaioiled docMlip ^ is kneeling hef^ her* 
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THE EXECUTION OF THE UNFORTUNATE LADY JANE GREY 
Even wfaUe Lady Jane Grey was being hailed as Queen of England, Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII., was on her 
way to London to lay claim to the throne, and she was proclaimed queen in London on July 10th, 1553. The fate of 
Lady Jane Grey was thus sealed, and six months later she was beheaded at the Tower, meeting death with calm 
fortitude. While on the scaffold she made an affecting speech, telling the bystanders that her offence was not in having 
laid her hand to the crown, but in not rejecting it with sufficient firmness. Her husband also died at the scaffold. 

Fr<jni the by P.ml Delaruclu* 

Those whose opposition Northumberland this way to secure the crown for his j)os- 

had reason to fear stood in the greatest terity. Immediately afterwards the 

{^wril. Somerset was brought to the block king’s death left it to be decided whether 

on unsubstantiated charges in 1552 ; the the new settlement was to prevail 

Princess Mary, who obstinately refused to against the old ; whether Protestantism 
abjure her mother’s faith, would have was to hold the field over the Erastian 

shared the same fate if the Council had Catholicism which the legislation of 1530- 

not feared the effect of such a crime on 1540 had set up and that of 1547-1553 

‘ public feeling. It was plain that her had overthrown. 

brother, a sickly and precocious youth, The issue of the struggle was not long 
WQuld not live to attain his majority ; in doubt. Northumberland was detested ; 

and Northumberland trembled for his time had cast a halo over the memory of 

head if Mary should succeed in accordance Henry VIII., whose opinions it was under- 
with the will of Henry VIII. stood that his elder daughter represented. 

To avert the danger the duke pressed bis While Jane Grey was solemnly jiroclaimed 

ward to make a will altering the succession, in London, the Princess Mary fled to the 

This was done; and Edward designated eastern counties and appealed to her father’s 

as heiress of the crown the Lady Jane friends. They responded with enthusi- 

Grey, a granddaughter of Mary of Suffolk, asm ; the supporters of Northumberland 

the second sister of his father. Jane melted away ; and Iwftre many days had 

Grey had, been already married to the passed, he, his son, and the L^y Jane 

son of Northumberland, who hoped in were prisoners in the Tower. The Duko’s 
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execution followed as a matter of course, 
and excited no sympathy. But the other 
members of the dynastic conspiracy es- 
caped lightly ; public apprehensions as to 

a vinlATif roarfinn wptp 


miniously routed ; and Mary could afford to 
treat all but the ringleaders with con- 
temptuous lenity, though Lady Jane and 
her husband were now sent to the block* 

'Parliarrion+ mfiAftnnr a 


calmed By the Queen’s 

assurance that she in- 
tended to put no force 
upon men's consciences. 
The promise was ill kept. 

The leading reformers — 
Ridley, Coverdale, 
Hoo])er, Cranmer — were 
soon committed to prison, 
though not till they had 
been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of seeking exile ; 
and although the foreign 
Protestants were allowed 
to de|:)art unscathed, the 
queen s coronation was 
followed by a step which 
i)oded ill for the future of 
the new faith. She deter- 
mined to marry Philip, 
the son and heir of Charles 
V., the greatest of Catholic 
sovereigns. This could 



POLE, ARCHBISHOPOFCANTERBURY 
This Enelish cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church disting^uished himself tn its service, and 
came to his native land while Mary occupied 
the throne with the object of winning it back to 
the old faith. In this mission, however, he failed 


only mean the restoration of the unre- 
formed religion, which again could lead 
only to persecution. A Protestant con- 
spiracy was accordingly Iranied with the 
object of setting up Elizabeth as queen. 


few weeks later — in April, 
1554— was asked to sanc- 
tion the Spanish marriage. 
It did so upon condition 
that England should not 
be expected to assist the 
Haps burgs in their un- 
ceasing struggle with the 
house of Valois. Shortly 
afterwards Philip came to 
E^ngland and the marriage 
was celebrated. The 
terms oi the mamage 
.settlement had been so 
framed, by the wish of 
Parliament rather than of 
Mary, as to leave him no 
inthicnce in the govern- 
ment, and he soon with- 
drew in disgust from a 
country in which he found 
himself both unpopular 
and insignificant. But 
the marriage had disastrous consequences. 
Disajijxuntcd in her hope of children, 
Mary sought consolation in a devoted 
su})port of the true faith. It was 
against the wishes of her husband that 



Hooper Ridley L.tlnier 

THE MEN WHO LIGHTED A CANDLE THAT HAS NEVER GONE OUT 
Hooper wai a Ciiterdan monk at Gloucetter, but was woo over to Protestantism by a study of the writings of Ziringli, 
and was eventually burned at the stake. Nicholas Ridley was arrested, and, along with Cranmer and Latimer, waa, 
in 1564, tried and condemned for heresy, being burned at Oxford in 1655. As the lighted faggot was laid at Ridley’s feet, 
the aged Latimer cheered him with the prophetic words that will never die : “Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shatt never be put out" 


The leader was Sir Thomas Wyatt, who 
led an army of Kentish Protestants to 
London in the hope of seizing the (^ueen 
and capital. But the rebels were igno- 


she became a persecutor ; so far as he was 
concerned fears of the Protestants were 
unfounded. The advice of his father, and 
his own ccffnmon-sense showed him the 
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HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY 

The daaebt«r of Honry VI I L by Catharine of Aragpon, Mary came to the throne of Engfland in l^^l^and once more 
re«eatabirshed the Roman Catholic relia^ion Part of her reiij^n wat taken up with stern prosecution of the reformers, 
many of whom perished at the stake, ner marriage to Philip 11. of Spain had disastrous conseauences. Calais, the 
last of England s Continental possessions, was lost in 155B and the queen grieved at this humiliation declared that 
when she died the name of Calais would be found stamped upon her heart Her death occurred in the same year, 1558. 


undesirability of persecuting a sect from 
the good will of which he might derive 
the most substantial aid. But Mary 
would not be restrained ; the warnings of 
her husband were outweighed by the en- 
couragement which she received from her 
corisin, Cardinal Pole. The cardinal was 
sent to England as a papal legate in 1554 
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to receive from Parliament the tokens of 
national repentance. He remained to 
direct the queen's policy, with the narrow 
zeal and the blind hopefulness of a re- 
patriated exile. Parliament insisted that 
there should be no interference with the 
impropriators of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments. But for heretics the two houses 
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showed less ^mpathy, and the persecuting 
statutes of Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. were re-enacted. 

Early in 1555 the legate began to 
use against the reformed preachers the 
owers which had been thus conferred, 
ome of his victims recanted, but more 
were burned. The government struck at 
the leaders as a matter of course. Hooper, 
Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer were all brought 
to the stake as quickly as the formalities 
of legal procedure would allow ; but the 
inquisitors were soon busy with obscurer 
victims. The number of those who 
suffered has been much exaggerated . There 
were rather less than three hundred in four 


before her end, and the knowledge add^ 
bitterness to the disappointments of her 
private life. These were sufficiently 
grievous in themselves. To childlessness 
was added the early loss of any affection 
which her husband had ever felt for her. 
The Spanish connection brought upon her- 
self and Pole the displeasure of the fiery 
Paul IV., who was at feud with Charles 
and Philip ; and a French war, into which 
she allowed England to be drawn at the 
instance of her husband, led to the loss of 
Calais in 1558, the last of the Continental 
possessions. Of this humiliation she said 
that when she died the name of Calais 
would he found stamped upon her heart. 



ARCHBISHOP CRANMER ENTERING THE TOWER OF LONDON AS A PRISONER 


Archbishop Cranmer was another of the Protestant eaders who suffered death ior his convictions , and in this picture 
he is seen entering: the Tower through the Traitors' Gate. He was induced by his judges to recant some of the 
doctrines he had espoused, but as this did not save him he revoked lus recantation. When he came to the stake, on 
March 21st, 1550, he thrust his hand into the flames, saying. “That unworthy right hand I” thus carrying out the 
resolution he had made that the hand which contrary to the heart, had penned the recantation should be first punished. 


years, and these were drawn fiom a com- 
jiaratively narrow area, from London and 
the eastern counties. The sixteenth cen- 
tury witncss^jl^ many epochs of more 
destructive jx^rsecution. But thi' reaction 
which the burnings excited was all the 
greater because they left the great majority 
of Protestants untouched. The queen’s 
severity was sufficient to exas})erate, 
not enough to produce the apathy of 
deyxir. 

To all but the queen and Pole and a few 
kindred spirits it was soon evident that 
England could not be reclaimed for the old 
faith. Mary herself recognised this fact 

Q 


For a month or two more she threw her- 
self witli increased zeal into the work of 
persecution ; but at the end of 1558, 
prematurely aged by disease and grief, 
she died. A large minority of her subjects 
received the news with joy. It was 
the general hope and expectation that her 
successor, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
would sweep away the agents and the 
apparatus of Mary’s propaganda. Eng- 
land was not yet Protestant ; but four 
years of Pole and Mary had discredited 
the militant and ultramontane Catholicism 
of the Counter-Reformation. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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TH E.FTAC^ OF HENRY W IN HIST^/ 

BY MARTIN HUMB MA 


T Jnder Henry VII. England had been 
^ slowly and unconsciously ripening 
for the vast social upheaval that was 
to transform it into a modem state. 
Feudalism was still the framework of 
English institutions, but its power was 
spent an<| its disappearance before the 
changing conditions of life was inevit- 
able. The powerful ancient nobles had 
to a great extent perished in the long 
civil wars, and the towns had increased 
enormously in wealth and population. 
With the growth of commerce coin 
was becoming everywhere the principal 
standard of value, and the old form of 
tenantry by service was already nearly 
obsolete. Most of the land of England 
was held on copyhold tenures, giving 
to the tenants fixity of possession for 
long periods, usually on light rents and 
with various fines and forfeits on 
demise, and nearly a third of the soil 
of the country was owned by the 
ecclesiastical foundations. 

Such a state of things was an ideal 
one for the tillers of the soil and for 
those who worked for wages. The 
frequent plagues had cleared off suq>lus 
lalx)ur, the statutes of labourers had all 
lx;en inoperative, and the growth of 
town industry, esj)ecially cloth manu- 
facture, rendered com|)etition for 
workmen keen, while the commutation 
of feudal service for a small payment 
in money or kind as manorial rent, 
made the husbandmen pros|)erous and 
free as they had never been before. 

THE KING'S HEAVY YOKE ON LABOUR 

It is calculated that at this [)criod ten 
or twelve weeks of labour in a year 
would enable a workman to provide 
for himself and family, for while the 
ordinary labourer's wage was fourpence 
per day, or that of an urban artisan 
sixpence or sevenpence, wheat fluctu- 
ated in price between four shillings 
and five shillings per quarter. 

This happy state of things could of 
necessity l)e only transitory. The ser- 
vile yoke of villeinage had been shaken 
from the neck of labour ; but a still 
lieavier one was l)eing forged to replace 
it. Henry VI L dei>endea for the sup- 
port of nis usurped throne upon 


Parliament and the commercial and 
industrial classes, for whom peace and 
stability were vitally necessary; he 
repaid their attachment by levying 
much of his heavy exactions upon the 
landowners and gentry. His foreign 

i )olicy, moreover, tended greatly to 
)enent the mercantile classes. For the 
purpose of gaining the support of his 
upstart dynasty by the powerful com- 
bination on the Continent, headed by 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, he 
entered into a series of foreign alliances 
which greatly extended the facilities 
and security for English oversea trade. 
By his prompt recognition of the new 
fact that thenceforward the possession 
of coin would mean wealth and power, 
and by his crafty diplomacy, he pre- 
jiared England also to ])lay a prominent 
part in the world drama that wa$ to 
occu})y the succeeding century. This 
w^as the condition of affairs in England 
when Henry VII. died, in April, I5C)(). 
Change was imminent, for the world 
w^as throbbing with new thoughts, and 
the old gods were dying. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HENRY VJII 
The man who in England was to 
personify the national nwolution w^as 
fair of seeming, debonnair, and bright 
of wit. But Harry Tudor's prime 
l)elied his gallant youth ; for his was 
a nature that craves persuasion that 
all its deeds are good, w^hatever tliey 
may be. Concujiiscent, passionate, and 
supremely vain, he was made to be a 
self-deceiving tool of greater men than 
himself. The vast changes he effected 
in social and religious hie, and in the 
position of England politically, were not 
the result of far-seeing calculation on his 
part, but of circumstances over and 
beyond him, of which the^ffects were 
precipitated by Henry's opportunist 
action, at the bidding of his passions 
or at the instance of stronger minds. 

His marriage with Anne Boleyn was 
the result of clever intrigues of the 
French party and the reformers ; his 
repudiation of the papal supremacy 
was an ebullience of offended pride, 
urged by Cromwell for selfish political 
ends ; his suppression of the monasteries 
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I and the confiscation of ecclesiasticaj 
wealth were the outcome of his lavish 
prodigality ; and, perhaps, the most 
disastrous of all his acts, the successive 
debasements of the coinage, were an 
attempt to disguise the effects of the 
waste incurred by a vain, showy, but 
ineffective foreign policy. That the 
final result attained was in some cases 
good for England is incontestable. The 
{ atrophy of feudalism would have passed 
away in any case ; but Henry’s patron- 
age of shipping, and his care for foreign 
commerce, hastened its disappearance, 
while his breaking up and distribution 
of the vast monastic estates, though 
entailing terrible hardship, enormously 
stimulated the production and circulation 
of wealth in the form of w’ool and cloth. 

The new class of landowners created 
by Henry speedily ousted co])yhold 
tenants where they could, and turnc<l 
arable lands into sheep runs. The 
enclosures of commons and limitation 
of manorial rights by the same class 
of owners increased the dei^endencc of 
the rural populations, and sent hus- 
bandmen flocking into the towns to 
become weavers and to fight, as they 
had never fought before, for a living 
wage. Deprived of the aid and succour 
in distress previously extended by the 
monasteries to their class, their wages 
jjaid in coin so base that at last the 
silver shilling contained 75 per cent, of 
coi)per, the labourers, when the change 
was complete, found that it was neces- 
sary for them to work the whole fifty- 
two weeks in the year for an amount 
insufficient for their maintenance. 

CHANGING THE FACE OF ENGLAND 

While wages had increased but 30 
per cent., the price of wheat had 
been almost quadrupled, varying, as it 
did, from 15s. to 20s. per quarter ; and 
meat in twenty years had become three 

I times its fbrmer price. Then it became 
possible, as it had never been before, to 
enforce by law a maximum wage. The 
Quarter Sessions, consisting entirely of 
employers and landlords, fixed the rate 
of wages to be paid in each district, 
and the tradition was thus established 
that the standard of wage was the 
lowest cost of subsistence. The workers 
of England in the reign of Henry were 
I freed irom villeinage by the march of 

"linn, i„ 


commerce, but their freedom only | 
meant enslavement to their need to live. | 

In less than thirty years the face of 
England changed. Wool and cloth were 
England’s staples, and the wealth made 
by traders established a new standard 
of living for the middle class. Henry’s 
ostentatious extravagance had been | 
copied by the court, and this had to 
be paid for by increase in land rents or 
the sale of estates. Now an enormously 
enriched middle class imitated their 
betters, and tecame luxurious and 
extravagant. This had to be paid 
for by keeping wages down and raising 
the prices of commodities. 

WHAT HENRY DID FOR HIS COUNTRY | 

To say that Henry changed the reli- | 
gion of England would be untrue. He | 
himself professed to be a Catholic in all I 
but his political submission to the Pope. 

But he did, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, unlock the gates that had im- 
prisoned English commerce for centuries. 
I'or the gross injustice and cruelty 
that accompanied the suppression of 
the conventual houses, and the plunder 
of the Church by Henry and Somerset, 
nothing but condemnation is possible 
now that we see the full iniquity of it ; 
but to Henry, who needed for his ex- 
travagance the booty to be gained, the 
measure was excused as one demanded | 
by the public morality and welfare. 

The weak braggart who seemed so 
strong found England poor and back- I 
ward, but ready for advance, and he laid 
the foundations of her future greatness ; 
but in doing so he was prompted by no 
prophetic visions of national splendour, 
but by a vain despot’s desire to have his 
own way, and by the passions that made 
him an easy tool without his suspecting 
it. His costly and unstable foreign policy 
was mainly the outcome of hisimperious 
vanity, and brought him permanently 
neither honour nor profit ; but in this 
respect, too, he builded better than he 
knew, for the tradition w'hich grew up 
in his time that the balance of the great 
continental rivals depended upon one or 
the other of them gaining the support 
of England enabled Henry to appear 
as playing a great patriotic national 
part, and in the days of Henry’s 
forceful daughter became the main 
factor of Eng^nd’s supremacy. | 
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SPANISH BANQUET IN THE DAYS OF THE NATION’S GRANDEUR 

From the pamttns^ by Sir James Linton 




SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS 

THE BLIGHTING RULE OF PHILIP II. 


'^HE rule of Charles V. had manifested 
* the practical impossibility of com- 
bining under one sceptre elements so 
incongruous as the Burgundian dominion, 
or Netherlands, Spain with her fervid 
Romanism, and her transatlantic settle- 
ments, the Austrian inheritance, and the 
empire with its semi-independent princi- 
jialities and its southern leanings. The 
(iermans entirely declined to elect Phili}), 
the future monarch of S])ain, as his fatlier’s 
successor to the im])enal crown. Before 
Charles died, the division of the Hapsburg 
j)ower into Austrian and Sjianish was 
formally carried out. Ferdinand, the 
brother of Charh'S, “ King of the Romans,” 
and already for thirty years ruler of the 
Austrian territories, retained that j)ortion, 
and succeeded Charles as emperor ; the 
Netherlands, Spain, and the Italian dom- 
inion passed to Phili]) II. For the time 
being, the Spanish colonies overshadowed 
-- . Europe, while (iermanv fell into 
Ho e of a secondary place. Ihe pros- 
PKm ^ii l^cctof the acquisition of Eng- 
’ land through Phili] )’s marriage 
with Mary Tudor was indeed remote; 
but it was only by degrees that Philip 
was forced to relinquish the idea that 
England might be converted into a virtual 
Spanish province^ either by his own 
marriage, or J^jrlmat of a kinsman, with 
Mary’s heir.'^Elizalieth. 

The character of Charles V. was a com- 
pound of German and Romance- Iberian 
traits. In Philip II. the Spaniard was 
predominant. In Spain the Castilians 
of the highlands had already asserted 
their pre-eminence over all other branches 
of the Iberian stock. The ])eculiarities 
of tl>c Castilian character, influenced partly 
by a harsh and unfavourable climate and 
partly by constant warfare against enemies 
at home and abroad, appear in Philip II. 
^^n their most emphatic form. His obstinacy, 
his unbounded pride, his cold reserve, 
and, above all, his religious fanaticism, 
weie a legacy from his Castilian ancestors. 


In Philip II., Spain’s evil genius ascended 
the throne. His stubborn pride was 
deaf to the demands of the age. The ad- 
versaries of Charles V. had been, at 
any rate, tangible ; but Philip entered 
upon a Titanic struggle, with no chance 
« . , ot successful issue, against the 
pain s intellectual and religious move- 

Ov™ throw century, which 

^ ^ were as resistless as they were 
invisible. The stubborn resistance of the 
small offshoot of the Germanic race living 
under Philij^’s nilc in the Netherlands 
broke the power of him who seemed the 
greatest monarch in the w'orld. His 
irresistible fleet was shattered up|n the 
chalk cliffs of England. The only victim 
of this gigantic struggle w\as Spain, which 
j)()ured forth its blood and treasure in 
the war against spiritual freedom until 
it w^as utterly exhausted. 

The complete overthrow of Spain was 
the special and ])articular work of Philip 
II. Charles V. carried on a foreign policy 
of immense scope ; but, at the same time, 
he recognised the real foundations of his 
pow'er. and when he increased the burdens 
wdiich the ])eople had to bear, he also did 
his best to increase their productive 
powders. But Philiji’s system of taxation 
was merely a wide system of extortion, 
which necessarily resulted in eating up 
both capital and interest. 

The treasures of the New World could 
not satisfy his ever-increp.sing needs. 
The worst of all feudal institutions, 
immunity from taxation, was enjoyed 
by the nobility of Spain till a late period. 

Consequently, the enormous 

Craie for taxation fell in all 

raie or weight upon the productive 
migrft ion peasants and the 

artisans of the town. If we recollect that 
these classes had been already demoralised 
by the craze for emigration to America, 
that, as a result of the spirit of feudalism 
prevalent in the country, honest toil was 
despised and industry correspondingly 
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hampered, we can understand the disas- 
trous results of Philip’s financial policy. 
Manufactures, trade and agriculture swept 
downhill with appalling rapidity. 

At first, Philip certainly wielded a 
power which was at that time unequalled. 
Besides Spain itself, he held the Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of Naples, and, in 
« , acertainsense, England also, as 
K«i!la*or married Mary, the 

PUliD II English queen. Besides his 
^ ' American possessions, he had 

also gained a part of the East Indies. The 
first undertakings of the young prince w'ere 
crowned with success. As the irony of 
fate would have it, the most bigoted of 
all the monarchs of that age came into 
collision with the Pope, and sent his armies 
against Rome, to cure Paul IV. of his fond- 
ness for France and to bring him to reason. 
The French interfered, and war broke 
out. The Flemings and Spaniards, under 
Egmont, won a victory at Gravelines on 
July 13th, 1558, and the war was ended in 
1559 Peace of Cateau Cambresis, 

which was equally welcome to both sides. 

There were more urgent reasons for 
Pliilip’s readiness to make jieace than 
the lack of money, which he never allowed 
to mar his j)lans. He entered into a mutual 
alliance with the French monarch lor the 
purpose of stamping out heresy, and 
attempted to strengthen the union by 
establishing tics of relationship. These 
facts show that he had at last j)erfected 
the idea which was to guide his future 
I)olicy. War against Protestantism was 
henceforward the one thought of his 
cold and narrow mind, a thought which 
utterly blinded him to the evils which he 
was bringing uj)on himself and his people. 
Hereafter we see Philip feverishly active 
wherever there were heretics to be 
crushed. 

He lost his influence in England after the 
death of his wife, Queen Mary ; but he sup- 
ported the claims of the orthodox Mary 
o. ... , Stuart against the Protestant 
Elizabem after French 
B* interest in Mary’s cause had 

become identified with the 
Guise faction alone. In France he stirred 
Catholic hatred against the Huguenots. 
Everywhere Philip’s agents and spies were 
actively doing their master’s service, 
watching ana checking the growth of 
Protestantism. But it was in his own 
dominions that Philip carried on the 
most cruel warfare against the heretics, and, 
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above all, in Spain, where Protestantism 
was just beginning to take root among the 
most independent minds. The king’s chief 
weapon was the Inquisition, which had 
been originally instituted to deal with 
backsliding Moors and Jews, but now 
found a prey more worthy of jiersecution. 

A large number of the noblest men 
of Spain, among them high religious 
and civil dignitaries, who had been in 
favour with Charles V., met death at the 
stake or in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. Such unnatural selection necessarily 
degraded the spiritual and intellectual 
character of the Spanish people. At the 
moment when all over Europe there began 
the pursuit of knowledge and the un- 
checked striving after truth, the intellec- 
tual movement in Spain was choked up 
and poisoned at its source. 

Philip’s success in Spain could not be 
rejieated in the Netherlands. The irony 
of fate had united this province to Spain 
W'ith which it was in the strongest imagin- 
able contrast. The courtly and feudal 
character of the Spaniard could never 
harmonise with the blunt, democratic 
B I. character of the Flemish and 
of Dutch traders. They had lived 

amitv with the cheerful 

NotherUodt 

distrusted and disliked the cold and 
gloomy Philip. Perhaps the worst might 
have Wen avoided if Protestantism had 
not rapidly ])assod over the German 
frontier into the Netherlands, and stirred 
up Philip to most vigorous opjKjsition. 
Upon the despatch of that inflexible 
fanatic, the Duke of Alva, to the Nether- 
lands, in the year 1567, began that revolt 
which ended only in 1648, decades after 
Philip’s death, in the comjflete loss of the 
northern provinces, and irretrievably 
weakened the Ixjdy politic of Spain, like 
an incurable wound. In vain did the king 
recall the hated Alva after seven years of 
bl(X)dshed ; in vain did he endeavour to 
adopt a new policy ; the evil system of 
repiession bore its bitter fruit. 

While Philip II. thus weakened the 
Spanish power abroad, he brought ruin 
on the internal prosperity of the country 
by his persecution of the Moriscos of 
Granada. It seemed as if the Spanish 
people could never rest until they had 
driven out the last remnants of the u>reiM| 
race. That the Moors had so long maun* 
tained their position in the different pro- 
vinces, and in some places even survived 
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Philip’s reign, was not due to the goodwill remained w'ithout decisive result. At 

of princes, clergy, or people, but chiefly length, in the year 1576, he was appointed 

to the circumstance that the great nobles governor of the Netherlands, and wasted 

iew a large portion of their income from his best powers in a useless struggle against 

the lands cultivated by the Moors. Even the Protestants of the northern provinces, 

in Granada the nobles did their best The collapse of Philip II.’s policy is 

to prevent extreme ||_|||m_|im|||_||||l|l_llllllll_ll_l^ marked by the de- 
tl^ struct ion the 

royal edicts ruthlessly mada. 

broke compacts on the Spanish throne 

made with the Moors, proposed to make a 

and the grinding con- final and mighty 

ditions which these attempt over- 

imposed concerning throw Protestant 

both and England, to deprive 

their life the Netherlands of 

drove the wretched their best ally, and 

])eople to despair, and thus to put an end 

finally brought on the to Protestantism, at 

outbreak of re- any rate in Western 

which, s])itc Europe. The execu- 

bravery, tion of Mary Stuart 

only in in 1587 declared that 

destruction ot England had defi- 

tlie Moors. The war nitely broken with 

which began the the Catholic Church, 

year i5()8 did not and was a bold chal- 

end until 1570, alter lenge to the power of 

Don John of Austria, Spain. Philip’s reply 

the son to act of defiance 

ol Charles V., had was what seemed an 

as.sumed t lie supreme irresistible attack on 

In- the English kingdom, 

completed He claimed the crown 

with its as a descendant of 

and J ohn ot Gaunt , on the 

thoroughness. pretext that, 

Don John of Au- Mary’s death, 

the most claimants with an 

brilliant and heroic otherwise^ superior 

figure of the reign of fif^^ were barred as 

Philip II. ; is the heretics. Actually the 

of those attempt resulted in 

bold and warlike the destruction of the 

of the Spanish Spanish sea power 

which 1588. The Armada, 

Philip totally lacked. that navy. 

But the emptine.ss lIHlIHHHiiHHl^HiHHH^I shattered by the 
and indecision of philip ii., "spain’s bvil genius" English fleet, and 

Spanish policy ap- influence of tnl* monarch, who married Mary Tudor ultimately destroyed 

no'ir nr.r8ar>o nm«n«r« *“ w*>oUy *** atamped out Proteatantlam u *-^,.,-4*0 With it 

pear perhaps nowhere g ^ y,, y, y„, oy tempests, with it 

so terribly clear as m Netherlands. The overthrow of the Spanish Armada Sank the numberlCSS 
the career of this *>7 Enjland marked the beginning of Spain’s decUne. millions which had 
prince, who was so highly endowed by been extorted from miserable Spain. 


nature. The mournful laurels he gained in 
She Moorish War were no real distinction. 
The greatest achievement of his life, the 


Philip’s resources were exhausted, and for 
the last ten yealrs of his life he was reduced 
to the condition of acting only on the de- 


glorious victory he gained over the Turkish fensive. Spain was not the only country 
neeit Lepanto on October 7th, 1571, that had to Jbear the consequences of 
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Philip’s political failures : fate had also 
brought Portugal, the last independent state 
in the peninsula, in an evil hour, under the 
sceptre of the ruler who had shattered the 
prosperity of Spain. It would indeed be 
false ana unjust to make Philip alone 
responsible for the min of Portuguese 
prosperity, since that had been determined 
long before his interference by Portugars 
erroneous colonial policy. Neither m 
Soain nor in Portugal had the great truth 
been realised that colonics can prove a bene- 
fit to the mother country only when they 
give a stimulus to home industry, and when 
colonial commodities can be exclianged 
for the produce of home manufactures ; 
and that there could be no benefit when 
mountains of gold, extorted by the ruthless 
oppression of the new possessions, were 
recklessly sauan- 
dered at home. 

Unfortunately 
for Portugal, cir- 
cumstances had 
become so un- 
favourable that 
even a iai- 
sighted govern- 
m c n t c <) u I d 
h a r d 1 y ha 
checked the in- 
ternal corruption 
ot a state which 
seemed so pros- 
perous on the 
surface. If th(’ 

Ixmndless colo- 
nies were to be 
retained, it was 
necessary to send out unstinti'd lein- 
forcements of trooj)s and sailors iiorn 
the little kingdom until the c(‘ntu*s ol 
manufacture and agriculture weie made 
desolate, and pros])erit\ declined on every 
hand. The luxuries demanded by the 
increasing wealth of the gieat towns had 
to be imported from the other industrial 
countries of the time. The prudent mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the Nether- 
lands were able to divert to the enrichment 
of their own industries the stream of gold 
which Spain and Portugal poured forth 
like a devastating torrent. 

The ancient hatred for the Moors, which 
had led Spain into various undertakings 
on the north coast of Africa, also roused 
the Portuguese to action. Petty wars 
were continually raging on the coast of 
Mauretania, where several fortresses were 
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conquered and held by the Portuguese 
until their great successes in India with- 
drew their attention from Africa. Under 
King John III. (1521-155;^), and during the 
regency of Queen Catharine, who i*uled in 
behalf of her young grandsoti, Sebastian, 
affairs in North Africa fell into the back- 
ground. Meanwhile, that spirit of fanat- 
ical imolerance which had risen to such 
portentous power in Spain had also lx?come 
manifest in Portugal. The Inquisition 
and the Jesuits had made good their 
entrance. As late would have it, side by 
side with Philip, the gloomy and fanatical 
king of S])ain, ruled J^bastian cf Portugal, 
a fiery, romantic, and visionary devotee, 
who was even more successful than Phili]) 
in destroying the political existence cf his 
country. Sebastian’s views became utterly 

distorted under 
tlv* influence o( 
his Jesuit ad- 
visers. In the 
year 1577 the 
king, who, in a 
sfiirit ol ascetic- 
ism, declined to 
marry, began a 
(lusade against 
Morocco. The 
deficiency in men 
and nion(‘y Ix'- 
canie painfully 
a|)parent in the 
course of his pre- 
parations. The 
acuenture was 
made without 
foresight, and 
came to a nnseiabh^ (‘iicl. At Alcazar, 
not far Iroin I'angier, the army of Sebastian 
was overthro\Mi by tlu* onset of the Moors 
on August 4th, 1578. The king himself 
disa])peare(l in the confusion, and was 
n(‘ver seen again. 

The last male dt'seendant ol the Portu* 
guese dynasty, the old Cardinal-Infant, 
Henry, now took the reins of govern- 
ment. When Henry died, in the year 
1580, Philij) asserted a questionable claim 
to the crown by inheritance through his 
mother ; a Spanish army crossed the 
frontier, succeeded in establishing itself 
by treachery, bribery, and force of arms, 
and compelled Portugal to bow to the 
yoke of Spain whether it would or not. 
Portugal’s immense colonial empire also 
fell into the hands of the Spanish king, 
whose power then reached its zenith, but 



KINGS OF PORTUGAL: JOHN 111. AND SF.DASTIAN 
Portugal was at the zenith of its fame and prosperity when John III. 
ascended the throne in l.'i'il, but the influence of the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition checked the country's development, Sebastian, a grand- 
son of John III., was killed while fighting against the Moors in 1578. 
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from that p;reat height it was soon to fall 
m utter ruin and to drag down the Portu- 
guese nation into the abyss with itself. 

During the religious dissensions in Ger- 
many the Emperor Charles had always 
been desirous that another council should 
be held. The session at Trent 
had at last begun on December 
13th, 1^45, but was inter- 
rupted several times by the 
changes in politics (1547- 
^55^: T552-1562). and ‘was 
reopened for the last time on 
January i8th, 1562. and defi- 
nitely concluded on December 
4th, 1563. The course of tlic 
assembly had not been alto- 
gether a brilliant success. The 
object in \new had been 
several times changed. Efforts 
indeed had first been made to 
win back the heretics, and for 
this reason, at the lieginning 
of 1552, Protestants also liad 
been from time to time . ... 

admitted to the conieiences. ^ 

But the elfect oi the Council of Trent, 
taken all in all, was nevertheh^ss much 
more permanent than that of any eaiher 
council, because tlu' organisation oi the 
Church was firmly <'stai)hshed. the eccle- 
siastical constitution reformed, and the 



contents oi the articles of iaith 
authoritatively fixed, so that 
the form assumed by the 
Catholic Church in the siu- 
ceeding peiiod was only the 
jiractical result ol the resolu- 
tions taken at Tient. It had 
already been recognised that 
the unclencal hie oi so many 
jirofessed servants ol (iod did 
not harmonise with the re- 
miiremcntsof the Church ; but 
the revival oi ('athohcisiU'- - 
'provoked by the activities of 
Protestants — made educa- 
tional and moral reform essen- 
tial throughout Christendom, 
and made some energetic steps 
seem doubly urgent. Resolu- 
tions in this clirection were 
adopted at Trent, which were 
intended to solve this problem. The scien- 
tific and religious education of the clergy was 
specially organised, and at the same time the 
plurality of benefices prohibited, so that a 
less expensive and luxurioiLs mode of 
living should for this reason be adopted. 


The solution of the first-mentioned 
problem would have been the most diffi- 
cult task for the Church twenty years 
previously ; but now it was comparatively 
easy, for in quite a different quarter the 
Church had found a new ally in the order 
of Jesuits, which, on a basis 
similar to that of Protestant- 
ism, used the teaching of the 
Humanists in order to train 
the intellects of the future 
clergy. The founder of the 
order was Inigo Lopez de 
Recalde de I-oyola, better 
known as Ignatius Loyola 
(1491 155b), a Spaniard by 
birth, who at first had followed 
the j)ro Cession of arms. Having 
been severely wounded in 1521 
he tried to satisfy his religious 
cravings by asceticism, wan- 
KiNG HENRY OF PORTUGAL deled Over the world, dili- 
He was the last male descendant of gClltly studied the tlieologiailS, 

^nd Anally formed the resolve 
1 >Ho, Philip of Spain laid claim to to bccome the j^rotcctor and 

thamj)ion of the Catholic 
( luirch against the new doctrines. As 
early as 1528 he found m Pans a circle of 
enthusiastic follow^ers — Laynez, Salmeron, 
Bobadilla, Rodriguez, Lefevre, and Xavier 
--who were ready to ]oin him in w^ork 
and in asceticism, and to throw themselves 
body and soul, m a way hitherto un- 
known, into the service of the 
medicTval Church. 

An organisation was neces- 
sary in order to carry out 
tliese jnirposes. This was 
cieated by the papal Bull, 
wiiich, on September 27th, 
1540, instituted ‘‘ the Com- 
])any of Jesus,” that is to say, 
a community of at most sixty 
members wiio promised to 
devote themselves to the 
dissemination of the true 
faith, under the strictest 
obedience to their superior 
and the Pope. Their chief 
duty w^as missionary work, 

independence. He headed the ^^d this they Carried OUt 

Netherlands’ opposition to Philip by indefatigable w'^andcriiigs 

II., and was assassinated in 1584. ^ i i ^ 

through every land. But it 
was only after 1543, when the number of 
members had begun to grow, that the 
organisation and its efficiency expanded 
beyond the original sphere. Loyola him- 
self became, in 1541, the first general, whose 
will w’as necessarily obeyed by every 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT 
It was to William, Prince of Orange, 
that the Dutch r^ublic owed its 
independence. He headed the 
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member of the order by virtue of the 
implicit yielding up of all individual will or 
opinion. The hierarchic system was here 
developed in the strictest conceivable 
manner, and the fruits corresponded 
thoroughly with the exertions of the 
members of the order. Their numbers and 
their influence increased with astonishing 
A li ’tv ^^pidity in every country ; settle^ 
formed everywhere, 
Je»« 2 u ''^hich were geographically 
grouped into provinces, while 
many individual brothers were busily 
employed as teachers in grammar schools 
and universities. This task was doubly 
im{X)rtant in Gennany, since the advanced 
teaching of the Protestants threatened 
to gain a comj)lete victory ; Jesuits 
api>eared as teachers in the Bavarian 
university of Ingolstadt as early as 1540, 
and gradually made this academy 
entirely subservient to them ; a Jesuit 
college was started at Munich in 1559. 

But even before this Loyola had induced 
the Pope to take a most important step 
for the counter-reformation in Germany, 
by founding the German College at Rome 
in 1552, an institution at which successive 
groups of German theologians were to be 
educated in the Jesuitic spirit. The 
students of this college were to form the 
flower of the troops in the war against 
Protestantism, to hold the foremost posi- 
tions in the German Church, and gradually 
to lead back the lost Germany to the bosom 
of the Church. 

While the Protestant theologians, after 
the Peace of Augsburg, began a violent 
dogmatic struggle with the Swiss Reformed 
Church, and while there was furious 
opposition in electoral Saxony to Cryi)to- 
Calvinism, German Catholicism gained in 
spiritual strength, and was able to aim a 
blow at Protestantism from Bavaria and 
Austria. It is remarkable that the papal 
policy met with approval from these two 
temporal princes almost alone, while of 
G« ma numerous spiritual princes 

cIS‘o“ei.m’. openly inclined to 

New Life Protestantism, and some were 
regarded in Rome at least as 
untrustworthy and could only gradually 
be induced to acknowledge the Tridentine 
confession of faith. Now for the first 
time a closer and more regular bond 
was drawn between (lermany and the 
Curia, in which a more earnest spiritual 
life began to f>e the rule, by the founding 
of so-called Nunciatures, ^ginn|ng with 
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Vienna and Cologne ; -a much stronger 
influence from Rome could thus be 
exercised on the Cathedral Chapters, 
especially at the election of bishops, than 
by the individual legates of the earlier 
system. 

Those who occupied the episcopal 
sees in Germany after the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century were in fact 
far more zealous Catholics than their 
predecessors ; being partly younger 
princes of the families of the Hapsburgs 
and Catholic Wittelsbachs, they were also 
I)olitically connected with princely houses 
and prepared to carry out the decrees of 
Trent within their jurisdictions. In this 
way a uniformity w'as again brought into 
the jx)licy of the many Catholic princes, 
while on the Protestant side the continual 
struggle between electoral Saxony and 
the Palatinate prevented any uniform 
action. The Catholics had always the 
majority in the diet both in the college 
of the electors and in that of the princes. 

In one place only Protestantism gained 
temporarily a fresh success — on the Lower 
Rhine, where numerous Protestants, 
^ , . . . banished from the Netherlands, 
v * sought refuge. Protestants 

- ^ , apiieared in the town council 

•f Colo,., 

Chapelle in 1574. and a few years later 
they were in the majority. In the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, the archbishop, who 
wanted to mairy Countess Agnes of 
Mansfeld, tried to carry his province into 
the refomi ; but at the same time, while 
violating the conditions of the clerical 
state, he wished to rule as a temjxiral 
prince. He publicly adopted Calvinism 
in 1582, and married on February 2nd, 
1583. But the states did not follow him, 
and since the Lutheran princes took little 
or no care for the Calvinist, the newly 
chosen Archbishop Ernest of Bavaria 
won a victory with Sjianish help and was 
recognised as elector, in 1584, by the 
empire and even by the Protestant 
princes. 

This was a great success for Catholicism, 
and all the mpre so because now for the 
first time the attempt at establishing 
Protestantism had failed, and the feeble 
efforts of the Protestant princes had 
shown that the days of the Schmalcaldic 
League were past. On the north-west 
frontier of Germany a great change had 
been produced in the Netherlands, where 
the fanatics had already found a borne, 
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and Calvinism beian to spread widely. 
Charles V. had taken vigorous measures 
against the heretics, but without distinct 
success, more especially since the local 
ruler was unpopular on political as well 
as reli^ous grounds. 

Philip, the son of Charles, had taken over 
the government in 1556 from his father ; 
but it was inevitable that he should be 
personally hateful to the Netherlands, as 
being a thorough Spaniard, which could not 
be said of Charles. The presence of Spanish 
troops during the period after 1550 created 
intense ill-feeling among the people, while 
increasing financial difficulties, cf)upled 
with dwindling returns from trade, of 
which England now began to take a share, 
made themselves felt. All this fostered 
the thought of revolution among the 
people, and matured the plan of finally 
shaking off the Spanish yoke. 

When Philip left the Netherlands in 
1559 in order to visit Si)ain, ho appointed 
his stepsister, Margaret of Parma, to the 
regency, a ixist she was well qualified to 
fill, esjiecially since she was supported 
by a central government which Charles 
Th« Brav splendidly organised. But 
William*'^* Council of State contained, 
of Oraace ^^®ides the Spaniards and 
Antoine Perrenot de Gran voile, 
a most loyal servant of his king, a large 
number of the nobility of the Netherlands 
who were not disposed to submit without 
demur to Spanish ideas, and adhered to 
the Protestant doctrines. Foremost among 
them was to be Prince William 1 ., the Silent, 
of Orange-Nassau. In order to support 
the Catholic religion Phili|) formed new 
dioceses, and intended to interfere in the 
French religious struggles in the interests 
of the Catholic party, but he met with the 
keenest opposition from the leaders of 
the nobility. 

William of Orange, in the struggle with 
Philip, sought an alliance with the German 
Protestants — ^he was the son-in-law of 
Augustus, Elector of Saxoiw — and with 
the Huguenots of France. The crisis be- 
came more and more acute after 1563. The 
nobility demanded that the States-General 
should be summoned, but Granvelle would 
not entertain the idea. The destruction 
; of the politicdl and ecclesiastical supremacy 
U)f Spain would have been sealed by 
this step. Philip gave way once more 
to the urgency of the nobility, and 
^called Granvelle in the spring of 1564; 
“^levertheless, the old spirit still prevailed 
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both in the government and among 
the {>eople ; indeed, the Protestant move- 
ment became more and more violent, since 
the stadtholders in the provinces allowed 
themselves to be taken unprepared to 
carry out the strict orders of the govern- 
ment against the heretics. The Inquisition 
had begun its work, but the people and the 
p nobles revolted against it, 

and Margaret was oWiged to 
the in 1565, to the send- 

mg of an embassy to the king 
in order to lay before him the demands 
of the Netherlands. Count Egmont was 
chosen for this mission to the royal court ; 
but he achieved no results. 

The Inquisition was sustained, and the 
States-General were strictly forbidden to 
assemble until complete religious — that is 
to say, Catholic — order had been restored. 
This was more than the people could 
tolerate. The command of the king was 
ridiculed ; the populace rose in Antwerp, 
and the provincial stadtholders refused to 
comply with the orders of the government. 
In November, 1565, by the so-called com- 
])romise of Breda, a secret league of the 
nobility was effected, which meant the 
paving of the way toward the revolution 
against Spain and the Inquisition. 

The first act of the members of the 
league was to send a petition, on April 
5th, 1566, to Margaret, the regent, with 
the old demands. To this she returned 
an evasive answer, and the petition resulted 
in nothing. In the summer, therefore, a 
new petition was presented, in which the 
“ Beggars (the " Gueux the peti- 
tioners had thus styled themselves at the 
suggestion of Count Henry of Brederode — 
demanded the abdication of the regent 
and the appointment of a national 
government. Philip of Montmorency- 
Nivelle, Count of Horn, was for the future 
to guide the fortunes of the country in 
conjunction with Egmont and William of 
Orange, and to protect the country by 


Among th« 


1566, before Margaret had re- 

Cnlvinitts answer, the Cal- 

vinists, who were now becoming 
very powerful, began their career of image- 
breaking, and then enlisted troops for the 
defence of the reformed faith. This riotous 
expression of religious life appealed but 
little to the nobuity and the great mer- 
chants. The regency made some con- 
cessions to them, being alarmed at the 
rising of the raasiSj?®, and thus the interests 
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of the nobles and the people were divorced, after he had captured the town of Mons. 
Margaret was able, in 1566 and 1567, to in Hainault, that it was possible for him 
repress the rebellion in the most important to advance towards the north. Haarlem 
places, and, contrary to her former held out for seven months, and was taken 
promises, to restore the Inquisition to full only on July 12th, 1573. Other places, 
activity. es})ecially Alkmaar, showed defiance. Alva, 

She had won a complete victory, but she however, before the end of the year, left 
did not reap the fruits of her work, since his post, being thoroughly convinced of 
T» ... King Philip, in .\ugust, 15O7, the fruitlessncss of his exertions. 

Worii o”tlie* the Duke of Alva, equally His successor was the former governor 
. ® . .*. * renowned as general and of Milan, Luis de Requesens y Zuniga. 

statesman, into the Nether- The conduct of the Spaniards was changed 
lands in order once more to enforce the on his aj)pearance. Requesens would have 
recognition of the absolute government, willingly negotiated for j)eace ; but it was 
Such full powers were given to Alva that now too late. The “ beggars ” were ready 
Margaret abdicated in Deceml)er, and re- for all emergencies. The war continued, and 
signed her ]x»st to the duke. The complete not to the disadvantage of the Spaniards ; 
restoration of the old faith was the chief they were victorious under d’Avila on 
aim of the king and of his sladtholder. A April 14th, 1574, at Mookcr Heath, and 
specially commissioned board of inquisitors held the town of Leyden closely invested 
began their bloody work that same winter, from May 25th to October 3rd. 

Counts Egmont and Horn were arrested on But before his death, on March 4th, 
Septeml)er 9th, 1567, and executed on 157b, Requesens was fated to see that the 
June 5th, 15(18, wiule William of Orange relx-ls had accomplished a union of Holland 
escaped to (jcrmany. His attempts there and Zei'land, and had named William of 
to win help for the liberation of Ins country Orange commander of the forces on sea 
were unsuccessful. Alva not only executed and land. This was an important advance 
with extreme severity all the king's tbe road towards national 

measures, and insisted on the Catholic ^ * . mdeiiendence, for the idea of a 

Church organisation, but also burdened ** French or English protectorate 

the country with taxes, es[)ecially the ” to take the place of Spain had 

“ tenth penny,” for the supixirt of the already been mooted. There was now a 
army, while he gradually disregarded the long interval before a new stadtholder 
States-General as a body on whose vote apiK-ared. Even the partially victorious 
national taxation dejrended. He seemed tnaips mutinied when their jiay was not 
to have brought the whole of the Nether- forthcoming. They began to roam through 
lands under his heel. the land, plundering on their own account, 

A considerable numlier of Lutherans and and so roused the personal resistance of 
Calvinists had escajied execution by flight, the population, which, organised into a 
They had gone to the coasts and the sea national guard, took up arms against them 
in order to find in a wild, jiiratical life as at many points. 

“ sea-beggars ” some compensation for the One thing more was required for the 
loss of their former prosperity. These expulsion of the foreigners — the union of 
freebooters had already recorded a success the northern and southern jirovinces. This 
on April ist, 1572. They captured and was accomiilished in the " Pacification of 
held the town of Bridle, and took }K)s- Ghent,” on November 4th, 1576, by which 
session of other places while Alva was thirteen provinces united for the common 
Pfot French frontier, peace of the cowntry, to be crowned by an 

Bf I ^ *^kam of Orange had always equal toleration of the Reformed and the 

exercLsed a cheering influence Catholic religions. The new stadtholder, 
on the rebels from a distance, Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, 
and had found means to levy troops in half-brother to the king, was obliged to 
Germany. On July i8th, 1572, he was recognise the agreement on February 12th, 
nominated by the Dutch provincial states, 1577, and did not enter Brussels until 
assembled at Dordrecht, as stadtholder of May i. William of Orange had been 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht — that is to unwilling to negotiate with the governor, 
say, as constitutional rejiresentative of and soon noticed that John was not 
the King of Spain. This action meant sincere in his professions. Indeed, Don 
rebellion in Alva's eyes; but it was only John had in July occupied Namur in order 
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once more to show the power of Spain. 
But his attempt was useless ; all "the 
provinces except Luxemburg rose again, 
William entered Brussels, and was nomi- 
nated as Ruwaard, or Regent, of Brabant 
before Archduke Matthias of Austria — 
afterwards emperor — who had been sum- 
moned to the country from the southern 
provinces, could gain a footing. The States- 
General were now bold enough to depose 
Don John, and on December loth, 1577, 
to form a new league of the seventeen 
j)rovinces in the union of Brussels, m 
which the reformed religion was declared 
on a complete footing ol equality with the 
Catholic. 

King Philip had sent Prince Alexander 
Farnese of Parma with am])le lorces to 
the siijiport of Don John, and a victory 
was won over the army of the fed(n*ation 
at the beginning of the year 1578. But 
the reinforcements grew less, and Don 
John died on October ist, 1578. Religions 
dissensions in the States-Cieneral between 
('alvinists and Catholics arose, and became 
more and more acute, so as to threaten 
the recently-acquired unity, esjiecially 
since Alexander of Parma, 
with w'lse mod(‘ration, 
conceded to the Catholic 
southern provinces practi- 
cally all their claims, winch were political, 
not religious, and so drew them ovtT to the 
S]ianish side ; the Spanish regent once 
more ruled over a people. 

The great Pacification of Ghent was 
dissolved by the founding of the Walloon 
Union of Utrecht, on January bth, I57(). 
Orange, however, contrived to o])j)ose a 
northern Protestant district to the southern 
Catholic district. In the union ot Utrecht 
on January 2jrd, 157c), the jirovinces ot 
Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Groningen, Overysscl, and Friesland, 
formed a combination which, supjiorted 
by the patriotic citizens of the jirogressive 
northern towns, laid the foundation for 
the later “ United Netherlands.'’ 

The steady progress of Parma, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the diplomatic 
dissociation of the southern Catholic 
provinces from the northern Protestants, 
with whose demands for religious lilx'rty 
the south did not sympathise, isolated the 
union of Hollanders. Without external 
support, it seemed impossible for Orange 
io maintain his resistance. Help might be 
(looked for from two quarters : England, 
^here the popular sympathy was strong ; 
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and the Huguenot section in France, who 
regarded Francis of Anjou, better known 
by his earlier title of Alengon, as their 
figurehead. Elizabeth, however, was re- 
solute in rejecting the Dutch offer of an 
English protectorate. She was ready 
enough to permit such underhand help to 
be given as might keep the revolt from 
Elizabeth collapse ; but she was not 

and her prepared for an open rup- 

Scheme^t h Spain. Orange, there- 

fore, turned to Alencon, the 
more willingly because the Queen of 
England was doing her best to make him 
and everyone else believe that she was 
going to surrender her hand at last to 
that grotesque suitor. 

At the beginning of the year 1582, 
Francis, Duke of Anjou, was acknowledged 
as the future ruler of the Netherlands, 
except Holland and Zeeland, and allegi- 
ance to the Sjianish king was renounced, 
w'hile Archduke Matthias withdrew from 
th(‘ scen(‘ of his unsuccessful efforts. 
The Fiencli ])rince, how^ever, did not enjoy 
his new' jiosition, for, contrary to the com- 
pact winch he had formed, he attempted 
to undermine the freedom of the Union, 
and was theielore driven out with his 
Fiench follow^ers in June, 1583. 

Even yet the country did not become 
tranquil, quite apart from the continuously 
threatening attitude of Parma, for on 
July 17th, 1384, Prince William of Orange 
iell by the bullet of an assassin, alter the 
southern Walloon Catholic provinces had 
comjiletcly attached themselves to Spain. 
In the course of the year 1585 Brussels 
on March loth and Antw^erp on August 
17th fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Thus only the provinces which w^ere 
united in the Ihuon oi Utrecht remained 
to be conquered. 

In the south, under Parma’s rule 
Catholicism once more reigned supreme, 
and although m Antwerp there was no 
bloody jiersecution of the Protestants, 
still many wealthy families 
were forced to leave the city 


Drake on a 

Marauding 

Expedition 


for ever. At this moment, 
however, Elizabeth found her- 
self compelled to yield to the pressure 
of the anti-Spanish feeling, and at last 
to enter into open alliance with the 
United Provinces. Drake sailed on a 
destructive marauding exj^edition, and an 
English force was despatched to the 
Low Countries under Leicester. The earl 
found himself obliged to accept the 
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Protectorate on behalf of his mistress, 
who promptly repudiated his action, with 
obloquy. The English army effected 
nothing practical, and Leicester was soon 
recalled. But the situation was changed. 
The beheading of Mary Stuart determined 
_ . , Philip to devote his energies 
* . primarily to the destruction of 
Araa>4^ England. Parma was kept short 
of supplies while an armada 
was being prepared, and postponed, 
owing to Drake’s raid on Cadiz. Maurice 
of Nassau utilised the breathing space to 
reorganise resistance ; when the Armada 
came, Dutch ships were able to j)revent 
any attempt on Parma’s part to put to sea. 

On May 2gth, 1588, the Armada, a 
mighty S[>anish fleet of 160 ships, with 
32,000 men and 2,600 guns, sailed from 
Lisbon, and left Corunna on July 22nd, 
in order to conquer England, only to be 
hopelessly shattered by the English fleet 
and finally annihilated by tempests. The 
power of Spain was hopelessly cripjiled 
by the disaster ; nor did she improve her 
prosjKJcts by deliberately entangling herself 
in the French war of the succession. 

After the death of the English queen, 
Elizabeth, in 1603, a truce was inevitable, 
since fpr Spain as for the Republic the 
cost of the war was almost crushing, and 
the trade of Spain was continually dimin- 
ishing, while the improvement in the 
Dutch trading enterprises suggested the 
thought to the merchants who shared 
the government that it w'Ould be more 


advantageous for the country to follow 
thelfe profitable occupations. Afta: many 
negotiations, a peace was settled <#n April 
gth, 1609. in the form of a twelve years' 
truce, in which Spain waived her sovereign 
rights, and acknowledged the Protestant 
rejiublic as an independent state. The 
Peace of Westphalia confirmed this treaty 
with the republic from the German Empire, 
and at the same time recognised the 
severance which had come about in 1609. 

After the Armada, the Anglo- Spanish 
naval war continued through the remaining 
decade of Philip’s life. English ships 
waged unceasing war on Spanish com- 
merce, a popular course encouraged by 
the queen, who had no desire to see the 
total desfruction of Spain accomplishedJ 
Thrice the indomitable Philip attemptecT 
to. desi^atrh new armadas, but each one 
w'as dispersed and shattered by adverse 
winds. Spanish intervention in France 
enabled the astute Henry IV. to pose as 
the patriotic chamjiion, while placing 
_ , his opponents in the invidious 

Jr* Lost servants of a foreign 

hostile master. When Philip 
* '** * died, in 1598, the husk of 

Sjiain’s grandeur still remained : its 
reality had gone for ever, though still for 
half a century the world hesitated to 
ajipreciate that the championship of 
militant reaction had passed from the 
Spanish to the German Hapsburgs. 

Heinkich Schurtz 
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THE PLACE OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN 

IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A Note by Martin Hume, M.A. 


DHILIP II. inherited an impossible task, 
^ which he was too conscientious to 
shirk. He was reared in a rigid system, 
which, in his lack of originality, he thought 
it impious to change, and he was faced 
at a critical iicriod of the world’s history 
by jiimble adversaries and shifting con- 
ditions. with which he was the last man 
p, ... , to cope successfully. He was 
* dull, laborious and jiatient, pro- 

Faflore impjessed with the 

magnitude of his sacred mission, 
confident of ultimate victory, and ready to 
sacrifice himself and others without mercy 
to the cause for which alone he lived, the 
unity of Christendom under the hegemony 
of Spain. In this life-object he failed 
utterly, as was inevitable, for at the time 
that the world was awakening with new 
light he sought to jierjietuate the darkness, 
and the only partial success that crowned 
the end of a" long reign of constant carnage 
was that France was prevented from 
becoming a Protestant power. 

From the unhapjiy day when, in 1516, 
the sovereign of Flanders and heir of 
the empire became king of Castile and 
Aragon, Spain was cursed with responsi- 
bilities in Central Europe that brought 
her into inimical contact with France 
at every point, and in 1521, at the 
period when all her resources were 
needed for her interior consolidation, and 
the develoi)ment of the New World, the 
young emperor threw back the challenge 
of Luther and assumed in addition 
the championship of orthodoxy. Thus 
began the mighty contest between tradi- 
tional authority, on the one hand, and 
freedom of judgment on the other, of 
which over-burdened Spain had to bear 
the cost on the losing side, and the tired 
emperor cast his load upon his son, Philip, 
in 1555 ; nothing but the sublimest faith 
could have inspired beUef in the final 
victory of his cause. And yet Philip 
wavered in his firm conviction. His 


treasury was empty ; his Flemish subjects 
were full of distrust, Protestantism was 
daily growing stronger; but there was 
no thought of temporising or avoiding 
the issue, and the slow, wise, unwarlrke 
man, Philip, gravely, prayerfully, and 
conscientiously took up the task where 
his father left it, ignoring difficulties, 
changed conditions, and the forces ar- 
ranged against him. He was freed from 
the burden of the empire, but he still 
considered it his duty to defend it, and to 
combat Lutheranism in Germany. A 
slight concession to local prejudices and 
religious freedom in Holland and Flanders 
would have saved him the life-long 
struggle which ruined Spain ; but for 
Philip surrender of jirincijile, however 
small, was impossible. His cause was 
necessarily the cause of the Almighty, and 
might not be bought and sold. 

Philip’s methods were those of his father’s 
old age, though he lacked his father’s 
celerity of thought and action. It w'as the 
diplomatist-emj.)eror and not the soldier- 
emperor of whom Philip was the heir, and 
from the first Philip hoped to win by cun- 
ning w'hat his father had failed to win by 
arms. The religious schism was dividing 
Europe by new lines of cleavage, and fresh 
national affinities were forming new groups 
of powers. It had alw'ays been the centre 
of vSpanish-Flemish policy to maintain 
friendship with England at any cost in 
order to divert France on the north when- 
necessary ; but when Philip 
_ “ * found that Elizabeth of England 
w rejected his offers of marriage 

WedFhiiiPand the tutelage of Spain, 

he imagined a new combination, by which 
he could secure France to his side by an 
alliance and his marriage with a French 
princess, and become head of a league of 
Catholic nations to op[X)se advancing 
Protestantism. The plan promptly failed, 
because Catharine de Medici, the Queen- 
Regei^ of France, would not dance to 

I ' 
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Philip's piping. She cared nothing for 
niceties of creed, and could change her 
tone at will. It did not suit her to have 
France pledged firmly to a Spanish 
Catholic policy, which would have given 
the Guises all the power, and she at once 
began smiling upon Elizabeth of England 
and the Huguenots to checkmate her son- 
in-law. The trio, France, England, and 
Spain, soon fell back into their old 
position of competing w’ith each other to 
avoid isolation, and in the constant 
shuffling to this end Elizabeth and 
Catharine de Medici, with their rapid 
gjTations and absence of scruple, could, 
and nearly always did beat Philip, whose 
slow deliberation, immobile conscience, and 
invariable routine, rendered him easy to 
circumvent in spite of all his cunning. 

For many years Philip suffered witli un- 
exampled patience the plundei of his ships 
at sea, the support given to his rebellious 
subjects, the violation ol his territory, and 
the scornful defiance of his remonstrances, 
because he hoped against hope to wm 
the friendly neutrality of England, without 
which he could not dominate Holland or 
dictate a Catholic jiolicy to France, 
He spared no effort to control England. 
Threats, cajolery, bribery, sutxirnation of 
murder and rebellion, were tried in turn. 
Elizabeth met them all with deft evasion, 
sure that, when she pleased, a smile or 
a hint of marriage would bring France to 


her side, or that a note to the Huguenots, 
or a little more help given to the 
Prince of Orange, would redouble Philip’s 
cares and make him harmless. Orange 
was as opportunist as the rest of the 
enemies of Philip. 

When at last in desperation Philip 
decided to conquer England, an invasion 
which might have been easy thirty 
years before, his leaden routine and 
centralised administration paralysed his 
executive, and th(‘ great Armada of 
1588 was a beaten fleet before it sailed 
to inevitable disaster. In his sad old 
age, bereaved, overworked, and ill, deej') 
in debt he could never ])ay, and over- 
whelmed with personal grief and national 
failure, lu^ never despaired firmly ccgfl^ 
vinced that the cause of (iod was linked 
with his owai. and that final victory would 
repay the suflenng and sacrifice of himstdl 
and Spain. H(' tailed to dominate or win 
the fnondsliij) ot lingland, he laded to 
impose ('atholieism upon the (Germans, 
or even upon his own rebellious Fleniings, 
he failed to make his beloved daughter 
queen of England, or (jueen of France ; 
but at least, as a nsult o\ his lite. he foiced 
Henry of Navarre to “ go to Mass,” 
thus keei)ing Fiance ('atlu)lu\ and by 
fire and rack he clean.st'd his country ol all 
taint of heresy. In doing so he doomed 
S])ain, whose* glory was his aim, to a long 
future ol inmotenc'e and ignominy. 
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A OELBGATION PROM HOLLAND TO PHILIP II. 

From the peititmg by Arcoe 





THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


AND ENGLAND’S RISE AS A WORLD-POWER 


E LIZAI^ETH began hei leign with a 
declaration of Anglican syrn[);Lilnt*‘' 
and an acknowledgment oi the suprem.n'y 
of Parliament by ordering that tin; Kngl sh 
Liturgy should be usc^d :is the sole ioim 
<d public service until Pailiament should 
otherwise provide. This pioclamation 
sounded the keynote of the u‘ign althorgh 
it must be owned that, wink* hei dtwotion 
to the religion of her latln'r was smccae, 
her ies])ect toi ParliamcuU v\<is based upon 
a grudging i)eiception ot the fact that 
viutocracy w'as a tiling ol tlu* ])ast. 

There weie many occasions on wdiich 
she would hav(‘ c]uain‘ll(Hl with the 
('ommons had sh<‘dai(sl, hei view's and 
theirs were laielv m ('omplet(‘ accord. Hut 
in her mosi sc‘lt-\\ill(*d moments she 
lemembered that hei throiu* wassiip])ortc‘cl 
solely by the goodwill of the nation, and m 
the last resort she invariably passes 1 from 
threats and remonstiances to llu' language 
ol ('oricilialion. In this wase 
The Devoted coiitiniK'd 

her Mmisteis Seldom 
has any soNcrcagn com- 
manded the devotion ol more able 
servants. Sir William ("(‘Cil (alterw'ards 
Lord Burleigh), at first her Sccietary ol 
State (155^ ^ 57 -)’ alteiavards Lord Trea- 
surer (157-2 15 <)^)^ Nicholas Bacon, 
the Lorcl Kec'pei (1558-1579), Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Si'Ctcaary ol State (1573 
1590), are the most tamous of her advisers, 
and the flow'er oi that official aristocracy 
wdiich her father and grand 1 at hei had 
called into e.xistence. 

None of those men ever acquirecl a 
complete^ control of the cjucen’s policy. 
She lisioncd attentively to their views, 
selocted, or refiisc^d to select, a plan accord- 
ing as the humour seized her, and not 
inircquently reduced them to despair 
through her own wilfuliioss’* or through 
attention to the instances of the favourites 
— Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Hatton, 
Essex, and others — who played upon her 
inordinate vanity to their own advantage. 


Ministers ^ 
of Elizabeth 


Yet she was less capricious than she 
se(*nu'cl ; the susj)ense in w'hich she kept 
tiu‘ nation. Parliament, ambassadors, 
and her own council W'as often due 
to the protoimd caution with wdiich she 
w'alked m the midst of complex and 
conflicting forces. She had her 
12s el s instinctive iiower of 

wl*knest''** feeling, licr 

gitind lather’s art oi analysing 
the int<;rnational situation. Often she 
was wiser than her Ministers, and, 
although she seldom ventured on a decisive 
step, lier inaetion may be described as 
masterly. Tlie desire of her friends and 
enemies alike was that she should commit 
horsell to a settled course by marriage, 
by alliances, by statemeiifs of intentions. 
Her iixed resolve was to remain uncom- 
mitti'd as long as it was possible to do so ; 
and tor this end she was prepared to 
sacrifice vcrariLy, consistency, and honour. 
It was often a sordid policy, and she 
was sometimes reproached as timorous. 
In reality she was capable of the most 
reckless daring. It she balanced, it was 
m the manner of a rope-walker, for whom 
a lalse step means destruction. She 
showed a supreme faith in the security 
which an insular position and the con- 
flicting ambitions of the continental 
powers conferred upon her kingdom ; 
there were times when she staked her own 
liead and the prosjierity o! England upon 
her confidence in this security. 

Never was this dexterity more needed 
than at the beginning of her reign. 
She had to effect a religious settlement 
, which would appease the Pro- 
The Queen s vvithout irritating the 

IL*®! ‘“I® Marian reactionaries into rebcl- 
Diffieulties by the fricnd- 

sliip of Spain without committing herself 
to another war with France ; to resist 
the rival pretensions of Mary Stuart, yet 
to leave it uncertain whether Mary might 
not ultimately inherit the English throne ; 
to encourage foreign Protestants, yet to 
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escape the stigma attaching to the 
heresiarch. Her religions setUement was 
adapted to these complex requirements. 
She settled the ronstftution and doctrine 
of the Church by parliamentary legislation, 
because the convocation of the clergy 
was imbued with the Marian system and 
hostile to all change. 

But Eliaabeth used her utmost efforts to 
prevent Parliament from heedless tamper- 
ing with doctrine, and modified her claims 
of supremacy to avoid the reproach 
of despotism. The Supremac y .\( t <>( 
1559 dropped 
the offensive title 
“ Supreme Head 
of the Church,” 
and declared the 
queen merely 
supreme gover- 
nor of the realm, 
as well in all 
spiritual things 
or causes as m 
temporal ; the 
oath of suprem- 
acy was to be 
demanded only 
from ecclesias- 
tical persons, 
from laymen 
holding office, 
and from tenants 
in chief. All she 
required of pri- 
vate indi\’iduals 
was that they 
should not pub- 
licly dispute 
against the su- 
premacy. 

By a special 



form ; and non-attendance at church was 
to be punished by a fine of twelve-pence 
for each Sunday. 

Tlie first of these Acts also settled the 
question of royal jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters. The Crown received the 
rights of hearing all appeals, of visiting 
and correcting all heresies, schisms, 
abuses, contempts, and enormities. These 
}x>\vers were to be exercised by royal 
flclegates, who might be laymen. The 
odious heresy laws were repealed ; heresy 
tiill remained a capital offence, but it was 

made more diffi- 
cult to secure the 
conviction of any 
save the most 
flagrant hereticsirfi 
In the later 
years of the reign 
many legislative 
and administra- 
tive measures 
were fi amed to 
define points 
which had l^een 
left vague in the 
settlement, to 
provide more 
effectual ma- 
chinery lor en- 
forcing it, and 
to shar}->en the 
penalties against 
those who relu,sed 
conformity. The 
spirit of the 
settlement, which 
in government 
followed the ex- 
amjrle of Henry 
VIII,, in doctrine 
and ritual that 


_ „ ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 

It wa» during the reign of “Good Queen Bei»"that England rote to 
proCiaiTifillOli ine the position of a world-power. The daughter of Henry VIII. by his 
queen OlSClainicd second wife. Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth ascended the throne on the death 01 Craiinter, fC 

any intent ion of Wary in 1558 , and reigned till her death at Richmond in 1603. The ni a i n 6 d U n 
interfering with Scots u the greatest Wot on her name, altered ; we may 


the Church's doctrine or forms of worship. 
The Act of Uniformity was passed at 
the same time to settle the forms of 
public worship. It prescribed the use 
of Edward’s second Prayer Book, with 
some alterations intended to gratify the 
moderates, who would have preferred that 
of 1549, and to avoid offending the extreme 

K , who desired a Prayer Pook more 
stant in tone than any which had 
yet appeared. It was made a criminal 
offence to use any other form of public 
worship, or to speak against the prescribed 


therefore anticipate the course of political 
developments to sketch the outlines of 
the queen's ecclesiastical policy. 

All the bishops, a large number of the 
cathedral clergy, and about two hundred 
parish priests, abandoned their prefer- 
ments rather than accept the oath of 
supremacy. > Their places, however, were 
soon filled, and in Archbishop Parker the 
queen found a capable and moderate 
primate to direct her future measures. 
Under his advice the Thirty-nine Articles 
— an amended version of the Forty-two 
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A. tides of the last reign — were published 
in 1563. Studiously moderate in language, 
on disputed questions cautious to the 
point of ambiguity, the new confession 
was accepted by every section of the 
clergy, and it was made binding on the 
clergy alone. In 1563, and for some time 
to come, the ceremonies and vc>tments of 
the Prayer Bo( k formed the only subject 
of serious disjmte. Elizabeth stood firm 
against the cry of the. growing party of Puri- 
tans for more simplicity in jiublic worship. 

Parker’s Advertisements in rsfifi fixed 
a standard of 
outward forms 
which gave much 
off ‘nee and led to 
many suspen- 
sions among the 
clergy. The 
minority fell back 
upon the plea 
that nothing 
should be made 
obligatory which 
was not demon- 
strably enjoined 
by Scripture ; 
and, on the basis 
of the appeal to 
Scripture, Puri- 
tanism now be- 
gan to assume a 
doctrinal form. 

Convent ides 
multiplied in 
London and some 
other places ; and 
although the 
queen publicly 
announced that 
she desired to 
tamper with no 
man’s conscience, 
but merely to 
enforce outward 
conformity, this principle did not mollify 
the " conventicle men," or prevent the 
government from imprisoning them. 

The malcontents soon found a leader 
iri Cartwright, a Cambridge jirotessor of 
divinity, who began by denjang tliat Scrip- 
ture authorised the episcopate to exercise 
authority over their fellow clergy, and by 
pleading for a revival of diocesan synods. 
After his expulsion from Cambridge, 
Cartwright went further, and in his 
Admonition to Parliament in 1572 claimed 
autonomy for the Church and maintained 


that the ecclesiastical supremacy should 
be vested in general councils of the clergy. 
Princes, said Cartwright, are bound by the 
decrees of the Church ; they ought, in the 
prophet’s words, “ to lick the dust ofL the 
feet of the Church." 

There were many to whom this language 
was repugnant, and who yet were Puritans 
in the matter of ceremonies and doctrine. 
The spirit of these moderate Puritans was 
represented in Parliament, in which the 
Book of Common Prayer was challenged 
and the Articles were critirised from time 

to time. Elizabeth 
look her stand 
on the principle 
that the affairs ol 
the Church were 
the exclusive 
concern of the 
Crown, not to be 
discussed with- 
out her licence ; 
and in sjiite of 
angry protests 
she was able 
to prevent Puri- 
tanism from leav- 
ing its markupon 
the statute book. 
In the country at 
large Puritanism 
jiresented a mon 
difficult problem: 
“ prophesy mgs,’ 
or unlicensed 
oSf- preachings, were 
frequent and 
popular; the 
printing press 
was called to 
the aid of the 
Puritans, and 
scattered broad- 
cast libellous 
attacks upon 
episcopacy. In 1590 an attempt on the 
part of Cartwright and his friends to set 
up a system of unofficial diocesan synods 
was detected and caused considerable 
alaiTTi ; but in 1583 Whitgift had 
succeeded to the prijmacy, and with 
his aid Elizabeth entered on a campaign 
of vigorous repression. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Crown was now committed to a Court of 
High Commission, which assumed the 
right of interrogating all the clergy upon 
oath as to their beliefs and practices. An 
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Bacon Cecil WaUin;:ham 

THREE OF ELIZABETH’S FAITHFUL MINISTERS 


The queen was fortunate in her Ministers, and seldom has any sovereign commanded the devotion of more able servants. 
The above three were the most famous of her advisers— Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper ; Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh, first her Secretary of State and later Lord Treasurer ; and Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State. 

Act was passed in 15(13 wiiich threatened settlement, inaiiitaiiUHl that m th(S(‘ 

with severe penalties all wlio nofflected to matteis each Church has a discretion, 

attend at church or j)crsisted in attendint^ Ihit h(^ also ii'garded unitorinity witliin 

conventicles. The Star Chamber, which as each CIiuk Ii as essential ; lu’ thoujLfht that 

early as I5()6 had assumed a censorshi]) tlu* la\' power should both juTScribe 

of the Press, now became the coadjutor unitoimity and enforce it by all the 

of the High Commission in re])rt‘ssing peiialtic'^ that might In* nei'dful. 

Noncemformists and tlieir literattire, with It is maalh ss to ^ay that n‘al uni* 
the result that severer penaltu‘s were made fornuty was not s(‘ciire(i. HimdrcKls of 

possible, while on the other hand the the clergy, thousands of tlie laity, though 

Tudor desjiotism in sec ular atlairs. of restrained from opposition by patriotism 

which the Star Chamber was the symbol and ri'sjxH t fot th(' queen’s j>erson 

and expression, became hateful to every waited witli impatience for the advent 

sectary. of a new sovereign who should introduct‘ 

It would 1)C a mistake to regaid Eliza- a more hbmal system, 
beth and her Ministers as tanatical in Elizabeth op])Osed Ihiritamsm, at first 
their adhesion to episcojiacy, or to a as something new-fangli'd and likely to 

particular set of forms and cenTnomes. offend the majority ol her subjects : 

Hooker, who may bt^ regarded as the latterly because the victorious career of 

classical apologist for the Elizabethan ('alviiusm gav<‘ her lensons for suspecting 



Leicester Hatton Eaaex 

FAMOUS FAVOURITES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Althougb Ellzabeth*$ Ministers were men of outitanding ability, there was none of them who ever acquired a 
complete control over her policy, and when the mood seized her she even neglected their counsels in order to devote 
herself to favourites, such as Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Sir Christopher Hatton, and the Earl of Essex, whose 
portraits are here reproduced, who were always willing to pander to her vanity and to turn it to their ovp advantage, 
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tlie Catholic jxarty. 
‘ WPS so far su<'<'cssful 

m 



ARCHBISHOPS PARKER AND WHITGIFT 
The second Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, 
was appointed to that hi^h office by Elizabeth in 1550, and he proved 
himself a capable and moderate primate He died in 1 575 John Whit- 
Kift. whose portrait is also given, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
158 5 He ministered to the queen in hei last moments, and died in loot. 


that Puritan isin spelled democracy in 
Church and State. Stronger, however, 
than either of tlu'se motives for persecution 
was the hope of keeping in toiich with the 
moderate wing ol 
For a year or two s}i 
that even Rome 
hoped for the 
speedy reunion 
of the Anglicans 
with the Mother 
Church. 'l'li(‘ 

Bull ol 
which forbade 
the English 
Catholics to at- 
tend the Angli- 
can servic(‘. 
made a br(‘ach 
with the devoted 
adherents of the 
pajiacy inevit- 
able and de- 
stroyed th(? 
middle party. 

Hence tlie oath ol siipu*iu<i('v wa^ more 
stringently a|)plie(l b\’ an ai't ot 15b 2 FIk* 
rising of the Catholic eail^ in and the 
ill-judgiHl |)i‘on()iui('('m(‘nt by winch in 
1570, Pius V. al)s()l\<‘(l tlie 
Elizabeth from tluar alk'gi- 
ance. led lo moie drastic 
legislation against (kitholics ; 
and penal laws in tlieir turn 
produced moie conspira('U‘s 
m favour ol the im])nsoned 
Mary Stuart. Even alter 
Mary’s execution and the 
repulse ol the Armada had 
dissi|)ate(l tin* lear of a 
rebellion assisted by the 
('atholic ])ow<'rs tlu*re was 
much p(‘ise('ution of the 
English Catholics. In this 
resiiect Elizabeth bequeathed 
to jiosterily an evil i‘\am))l(\ 

Her jienal and disabling laws 
were not entirely swejit aw;iy 
until the nineteenth century. 

Yet the Catholics as a body 
remained loyal throughout 
the great crises of her reign. 

None of the plots against 
her spread far or deej) into the nation. 
Tile utmost (‘Iforts of the Jesuits whom 
Allen sent over from his seminary at 
Douay juaiduced little result. Elizabeth’s 
schemes of comprehension were there- 
fore unsuccessful in so far that they 


left outside tlie pale of the state Church 
an increasing body ot Protestants and 
a body of Catholics which, although 
diminishing, remained, and was to remain, 
considerable. None the less she succeeded 


in making 


Anglicanism 


the creed of the 
majority. The 
enormous influ- 
ence which the 
Anglican clergy 
exercised in the 
)x>litics oi llu‘ 
seventeenth cen- 
tury is a siifli- 
cient proof of 
the thorough- 
ness with which 
the work of 
Elizabeth had 
been done. It 
was the Church 
of her creation 
which undid the 
work of Crom- 
well in ibbo 



A GREAT THEOLOGIAN 
Richard Hooker was a brilliant 
theologian in the time of Elizabeth, 
and his “Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity” made his name famous. 

I rum the marble statue b> Alfrc<1 Drury, 
A.R a., in the Cathedral Yard, Fxeter 


and (‘\pell(‘(l th(‘ vStiriiis in i()(S8. 

The (iiKXTi’s R'ligious ])olicy had, more- 
over b('eii ada]5t(‘d w'lth gieat skill to the 
iu‘eds ol the mtt‘rnational situation. It 
lemained ambiguous just as long as 
amliiguily w^as needed to 
prevt iit attacks trom abroad; 
it bveame defiant w^hen 
l^jigland could afford to 
(!(‘spise the threats of the 
(Titholic ])ow'ers. 

At the death ot Mary Tudoi 
tlie country was still engaged 
in war wath France. Calais 
had been lost, and France 
was ))re[)are(l to follow up the 
advantage thus obtained ; 
Mary Stuart and her husband 
the dauphin had assumed the 
royal arms ot England. The 
Cruises, Mary's uncles, looked 
for the day when England 
w’ould be a French depen- 
dency, and English resources 
would lie brought into the 
field against Philip of Spain. 
Elizabeth saw^ the danger ; 
she also saw the value of 
her friendship with Philip, With his aid 
she was able to secure favourable terms 
at Catcau-Cambresis. She surrendered 
Calais, but the honour of England was 
saved by the empty promise that Calais 
should be restored in eight years* time. 
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The uppopularity of the peace in 
France brought the Guises, who had 
opposed it, once more into power ; imme- 
diately afterwards the accession of their 
nephew the dauphin, as Francis II., made 
them doubly dangerous. The obvious 
means of checking the Guises was to form 
an alliance with the Protestants of Scot- 
land; the great obstacle to this course 
was the necessity of preserving Philip’s 
friendship. To form the Scottish alliance 
without breaking the Spanish alliance was 
the first of Elizabeth’s great e\])loits in 
diplomacy : and it was the more remark- 
able tecause she contrived to forward the 
political designs of the Scottish Protest- 
ants without in any way committing her- 
self to the support of their religious tenets. 
With Philip’ s secret consent an army was 
sent to assist 
the , party of 
Knox in expell- 
ing the French 
troops of Mary 
of Guise. This 
was effected ; the 
Scottish Reform- 
ation was saved ; 
and it became 
certain that 
Scotland would 
not supply the 
Guises with a 
base from which 



to menace Eng- brave seamen : hawkins and frobisher 

land. A native of Plymouth, Sir John Hawkins took a prominent part in the 


Scottish Catholics around the throne ; the 
Protestant Ministers, whom Mary had 
hitherto been obliged to accept, were dis- 
missed from power and chased out of 
Scotland. Then, however, the murder 01 
Rizzio in 1566, contrived by the Protestanf; 
^ lords, but assisted by the colt- 
jealousy of Darnley, 
" . produced a schism in the ranks 

of Mary’s following. The queen 
sacrificed the Catholic cause and her 
English hopes to the desire of vengeance. 
She sought allies among the Protestants, 
even among the assassins of Rizzio ; and 
Darnley’s murder in 1567 atoned for that of 
Rizzio. The queen's part in the crime was 
suspected from the first ; her marriage 
with Rothwell, the chief agent in the 
murder, turn(‘d suspicion to certainty, 

alienated from 
her the hearts of 
all respectable 
Catholics, and 
gave the Pro- 
testant leaders 
the opportunity 
of returning 
and recovering 
power. The 
queen was im- 
prisoned at 
Lochleven 
Castle ; her half- 
brother, Murray, 
became regent 
for the infant 


In is6l Marv repuUe of the Spanish Armada ; he set the example of American James VI. I and 
voyages, and, with Drake, commanded expeditions to the Spanish 


Stuart, 

widow 


If. voyages, ana, wiin j.iraKc, commauucu w me 

left a Main. Sir Martin Frobisher, another of the hardy type of seamen of iHe Oniy reSUlt 

Elizabeth’s time, led Polar expeditious, and fought against the Armada. effort On 


by 


early death of Francis II., returned to 
Scotland to turn the tide of Protest- 
antism and to watch for an opportunity 
of making good her English claims, either 
as the opponent or as the heiress-designate 
of Elizabeth. Mary would not cease to 
quarter the English royal arms ; Elizabeth 
would not recognise her as successor to 
the throne. Hence their relations were 
strained, and it became Elizabeth’s su- 
M preme object to prevent her 

^ rival from forming a close union 
*« nir.k-*k with the English Catholics or 
with a foreign Catholic power. 
Philip’s jealousy of France was still the 
chief safeguard for England. But the 
marriage of Mary with her cousin Darnley 
in 1565 seemed for a time as though it would 
make the Scottish queen independent of 
external help. The marriage united the 


the part of Mary and her few remaining 
sujiporters was a defeat at Langside in 
1508, which necessitated her flight to 
England. 

She threw herself upon the mercy of 
Elizabeth ; it was a desperate step, but 
it caused untold embarrassment to the 
English .government. Elizabeth could not 
afford, "even if she had been willing, to 
restore her cousin and destroy the Pro- 
testant ascendancy in Scotland. She had 
not the right to fry Mary for the murder 
of Darnley ; nor was she anxious to 
deprive the English Catholics of the hopes 
which they based upon Mary’s claim to the 
succession. She therefore resolved to 
discredit without formally condemning 
Mary, and to keep her as a prisoner without 
treating her as a criminal. Mary’s request 
that the complaints against Murray and 
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the Scottish Protestants might have a 
hearing was made the excuse for ai)pomt- 
ing a committee to sift the charges against 
Mary herself ; the Scots were persuaded 
to produce the Casket Letters purix)rting 
do be written by Mary to Bothwell, and 
^ ^ when Mary’s fame had been 

irreparably blasted by this 
a Prisoner j r 

j E ad proceedings of 

^ ^ the committee were suspended 
without hearing the defence. Mary was 
kept a j)risoner; but Elizabeth would 
gladly have restored her as the nominal 
queen of Scotland if Mary would have 
abandoned her claim to the English 
throne, and if Murray would haw con- 
sented to give his sister the shadow without 
the substance of power. Since both 
remained obdurate there were two alter- 
natives for Elizabeth. 

She might execute Mary as a murderess ; 
this was the course whicli the English 
Ministeis desiied, but Elizabeth shrank 
from the danger of toreign interven- 
tion and Catholic rebellion. The other 
possible couise was to detain Mary, 


keeping a strict watch against the in- 
trigues with foreign enemies and English 
malcontents; this Elizabetli took. She 
had in cons(‘quence to face a number ol 
conspiracies : that of the northern earls 
in 1569, that ol Ridolti in 1571-1572, the 
intrigues initiated by the Je suits ('.ampion 
and Parsons in 1580-1581, the ITirog- 
niorton Plot in 1583, and the Babiiigton 
Plot in I58f). But the queen had counted 
the cost of lur forbearance, and rt'lied with 
justice upon the ability of Burleigh and 
Walsiugham to frustrate all consjiirators. 
Tn the meantime she asserted lu'rself in 
the field ol intc'rnational dijdomacy ; slie" 
revived the policy which Henry VII. and 
Wolsey had so suecesslully pursued ^ 
a('ting as a make-weight betwee^n tlie 
evenly balanci*d (actions of the Continent. 

1 ut she effected her object by new methods 
skilfully adapted to her own situation and 
th(‘ circumstanci's oi the Counter-Kefor- 
mation. It is doiii)tful wliether she ever 
hail the intention of taking a husband ; 
hut her hand was olferc^d as a bait at one 
time or another to nearly all the eligil>l(‘ 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH AS A BOY LISTENING TO A SAILOR'S STORIES 
ThU picture by Sir J. E. MlUais depicts tlie jrouthftil RaWlgh^ who iubeequently became a great exploter^ 

iitting with a companioii Ustentfig to the itorice of a tailor as he detcribet the wonderful laudf acrott the leas, 
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piinces oi Uu' Catholic I'.irtw It is true 
that she clfchiu’d, without inucii hesita- 
tion, an olici from I’hih|) ol S])ain. who 
was insei)aral)lv. thouf;h unjustly, asso- 
ciated in tlie minds ol her ])eo))lr with the 
ndif^ious jiersceutioiis ot hci sisters reipi. 
Hul the idea ot an Austrian oi hrencli 
marriage was continually mooted ; and 
the courtship ol Francis,^ Duke ot Aniou, 
more tamiliarly known undei his earlier 
title of Alenyon, went lar enough to lomi 
the basis of imjiortant changes m the 
foreign relations ol the two countues most 
conenned. 

Such jirojccts were allowed to remain 
open so long as they proved uselul ; 
but Elizabeth had no intention ot tying 
herself to the Valois and so (dfcnding 
Spain irrevocably, or ot provoking 
Mary’s adherents to desperation by a 
Hapsburg maniage. She was often 
pressed by her ^)inisters and Parliament 
to solve the problem of the succession 
by marrying some one, no matter whom. 
But she read the needs of her situation 
more accurately than her advisers. The 


uncertainty of the succession was a source 
of strength as well as ol danger. After 
maniage projects her main weapons were 
louud in intrigues with the Protestants 
of the Netherlands and France. The Bull 
of Pius V. in 1570 caused her to be regarded 
as the natural head of the Protestant 
inton'st ; and she used this position to 
inspire her co-rehgionists with courage for 
the struggle against her actual and poten- 
tial eneiiiies. She gave but small assist- 
ance, and she drove hard bargains with 
her allies. The Huguenots were com- 
pelled to bribe her with the town of 
Havre m 1563, but received in return no 
substantial help, and the Massacre of St. 

, Bartholomew in 1572 provoked 
The Age of Elizabeth the mildest of 
English remonstrances. Until 1585 she 
Privateering heroic Netherlands 

to conduct their resistance against Philip 
single-handed, e.xcept for the support 
which her diplomacy occasionally afforded, 
and the diversions effected by the spon- 
taneous depredations of English priva- 
teers upon Spanish colonies and shipping, 
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and by Englisli volunteers in the Dutch 
armies. Leicester’s expedition of 1585- 
1586 was a mere source of expense and 
embarrassment to the Seven Provinces, 
and a bitter mortification to English 
Protestants jealous for the 
honour of their country. 

It was the force of circum- 
stances which lay b^ond her 
control that made Elizabeth 
at length the armed defender 
of Protesteintism and the 
mistress of the seas. As the 
true drift of her home policy 
became apparent, as English 
buccaneering and trade rivalry 
became more formidable, 

Philip of Spain drifted from 

friendship to a cold neutrality, 

and thence to active enmity, sir richar 
His agents fomented the plots 
of English Catholics and ^ajoS^eLoi 


the Dutch had saved the crown to the infant Henry 
I of 1585- III. ; another had enabled Edward III. 
cpense and to use the Channel without fear or hin- 
Provinces, drance as a highway for the invasion of 
to English France ; a third, fought with disastrous 

issue in 1372, had left Aqui- 
taine at the mercy of Charles 
V. and Du Guesclin. In the 
reign of Henry V. the 
“ dominion of the narrow 
seas ” had been asserted, and 
the value of naval power both 
for military and for com- 
mercial purposes had been 
fully recognised. Yet the 
Tudors, in other respects so 
quick to feel and to jjromote 
the tendencies of their age/< 
had been remiss in building 
SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE up a navy and a mercantile 
A grew commander, Grenville marine. Henry VII. is re- 

ordcd to have built a royal 


Vi r J dUtinguiahed himself on land and . V' - 

of English Catholics and „a;offtheAaores.inir.«i.hemade cf>!ued to have built a royal 
encouraged the grow'th of a a heroic but unsuccessful defence ship of War, larger than any 
Catholic reaction in Scotland ; «*:ainst the whole Sect of Spain, which the Crown had hitherto 
at length, in 1580, a small bttdy of Spanish possessed. Henry VIII. founded the 

troops went to the aid of the Irish Catho- Woolwich and Deptford dockyards, and 

hcs and Nationalists in Munster. It became collected a fleet which at his death num- 
clear that the reduction of the Netherlands bered seventy sail ; if his policy had been 

would be followed by an invasion continued, England would have been well 


of England. By 1585 
Elizabeth found herself 
committed to war with 
Spain, and the fonna- 
tion of the Catholic 
League in France in 
1584 made it probable 
that the two great 
powers of the Counter- 
Reformation would 
unite against her. Re- 
luctantly she threw 
down the gage by the 
execution of Mary 
Stuart, who was con- 
demned, nominally for 
her share in the 
Babington plot, but in 
fact to ensure that the 
imminent foreign peril 



prepared for defence. 
But in the reign of 
Edward VI. the i^old 
ships decayed without 
being replaced ; at the 
death of Mary Tudor 
the royal ships were but 
forty-six in number. 

The naval expendi- 
ture of Elizabeth was, 
before 1588, surprisingly 
small ; her captains and 
seamen, though .un- 
rivalled for skill and 
daring, were wretchedly 
paid, and her effective 
navy included only 
some thirty vessels, of 
which less than half 
were of the first rank 


should not be compli- the greatest ELiZABEtHAN seaman for fighting purposes. 

cated bv dvnastic con- *“* ““ P'""*'** Drake read like gut the defects of the 

carea py aynasuc con Taking to the tea earl, to life, he wa. v , 

spiraaes at home, .oon fighting agatort the Spaniard.. Hewonfreto navy were raaae good 

Immediately after- glory in the great etruggie wito the Spaniih by thc^ spontaneous 


spontaneous 


wards Philip set up a Armada, and died, off Porto Bello, in 1696 . growth of the merchant 


claim to the throne of England and 
began to prepare the mighty Armada. 

On more than one critical occasion 
England had learned the importance of 
maritime supremacy. One naval victory 


marine. The largest private ships were 
built to carry guns, since piracy and 
smuggling at the expense of the Spajiish 
and other hostile governments had long 
been recognised as legitimate and lucrative 
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forms of enterprise. The Levant and 
Guinea trades, the voyages of* exploration 
which began with the expedition of 
Chancellor and Willoughby to the White 
Sea in 1553, the opening of the Newfound- 
land fisheries about 
1548, the American 
voyages of which Haw- 
kins set the example 
from 1562 to 1567, the 
Polar voyages of Fro 
bisher and Davis, all 
contributed to form a 
hardy race of navi- 
gators. A census oi 
seamen, taken shortly 
before the coming ot 
the Armada in 1583, 
enumerates over 1,400 
mastei mariners and 
11,500 common sailors 
in th(* ports of England 
and Wales. England 
was still far from being 
a maritime nation, but 
no other Euro))ean 
power could show so 

large a iiroportion of the great sir Walter raleigh 
seamen to population. SirWalter Raleigh was anotherof the distinguished 

^ ‘ ^ figures of the Elizabethan period, and won fa me by his w i 

KellglOn and com- expeditions. He introduced potatoes and tobacco aKC 
mercial interest had to this country. His later years were clouded with 
combined to make the trouble, and he was beheaded at Whitehall in 1018 . 

English seaman the enemy ol Spam. The 
Spaniard claimed a mon<)])oIy of trade 
with his colonies in the New World, and 
treated as pirates the h-nglish adventurers 
who persisted in providing th(' West Indies 
and the Main with negro slavi*s 



and other necessaries. The 
captives of the Spaniard vNcre 
jierhaps no W’orse treated than 
the recognised usages of v^ir- 
fare ^permitted ; but every 
adventurer hanged or detained 
for illicit trading beyond the 
line was represented in Eng- 
land as a victim of Uie Inqui- 
sition. The sailors of the two 
nations had been long at open 



imprudently ventured into the ports of the 
south coast of England. Drake, who in 
1572 captured the Panama treasure-train, 
and in 1578 began his circumnavigation of 
the globe by a bold raid upon the west 
coast of Spanish 
America, was knighted 
by the queen, and she 
became a partner in his 
spoils of plunder. 

When, in consequence 
of the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s complicity in 
the Throgmorton Plot 
m 1584, dijdomatic re- 
lations were suspended, 
it was only necessary 
lor Elizabeth to give 
the signal and Drake 
with his fellow adven- 
turers were in a moment 
converted from bucca- 
neers to champions of 
Protestantism and 
national indejiendence. 
A ] oint-stock expedition 
(1585-1586) carried fire 
and sword through the 
Spanish Main ; in 1587 
entered Cadiz 
harbour and ‘'singed 
the beard ” of Philip 
by destroying the better part of the 
vessels which had been collected for the 
purpose ol invading England. 

English superiority at sea was even 
more strikingly demonstrated in 1588. A 
Heet of seventy vessels, 
collected chiefly from the 
sea])ort towns, and directed 
bv Drake under the nominal 
command of Lord' Howard ot 
Effingham, chased the Armada 
through the narrow seas from 
Plymouth to Gravelines. 
Medina Sidonia, the Spanish 
admiral, commanded 130 
ships, of which the largest 
were superior in size and 


feud before their governments huwaku of effingham complement to any which 
decided on a formal rupture. He became Lord High Admiral in Drake could produce. But a 

The war virtually began in ™ '=>'^8'= f 'S' 

1568, when Hawkins was Spanish Armada. In 1596 he mere transports , and ship 
attacked hv the Smilish fleet was created Earl of Nottingham, for ship the Spaniard was 
in the harl^ur of Vera Cruz, and Elizabeth inferior both in guns and in se^anship 
had done more than lend a passive coun- 
tenance to the reprisals of her subjects. 

To avenge Hawkins she seized, in 1569, 
ceitain Spanish treasure-ships wliich had 


The greatest naval victories of Spain had 
been won in the Mediterranean ; neither 
the ships nor the men of Medina Sidonia 
were fitted for oceanic warfare. Their one 
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hope lay in g appling; but the English, the Revenge offered, off the Azores, 

getting the weather gauge from the first to a whole Siianish fleet ; the death of 

and holding it throughout, kiught at long Drake, in the course of a raid upon the 

range, and the issue was decided before the Main in I5q0, left Fngiand without an 

storms by which the ruin of the Spanish admiral of gduus. But to such a point had 

fleet was completed had begun. the Spanish power sunk that Howard of 

The last hope of Medina Sidonia failed Effingham. Raleigh, and the incompetent 

when he found, upon anchoring at Calais, l^sscx were* able to enter the harbour 

that the land army which Parma had and sack the town (fl Cadi/ without 

been instructiTl to collect in the Nether- enrountenng serious resistance. Though 

lands was not yt't collected and that England lived under contimial ap})re- 

tlie commander was unwilling to risk hension of attack, there was not in fact 

a descent on lingland. About one half the slightest danger from S])ain alter 1588. 

of the S])anish fl('t^t never retained The last years ol Elizabeth arc 



gUEEN ELIZABETH ENCOURAGING HER ARMY TO MGHT THE SPANIARDS 
News reached England in lf>8Bof the vast preparations being made in Spain for the invasion ajid conquest of our 
country, and preparations for resistance were speedily made. A considerable portion of England s land forces was 
stationed at Tilbury, under the command of Leicester, and there Queen Elizabeth appeared m person, by her 
presence and words reminding the soldiers of their duty to their country and religion, and exhorting them to fight well. 
She would lead them against the enemy herself, she said, rather than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. 

I-miJi the puiur«' by Htn k 

to Sjuin. The prestige ot Phili)) II. disappointing enough if wo regard simply 

had sustained a latal blow, bis resources their political events. The queen persisted 

were inadequate to the preparation ol blindly in the, persecution of Catholics and 

a new force, and for the remnindi'i' Puritans, although in the year of the 

of her reign. Elizabeth, though haunted Armada botli had given signal proofs of 

by the nightmare of a Spanish invasion. lo\’alty. Thedeathof Walsmgham.m 1590}' 

had no real cause for lear. Her attempts and the' old age of Lord Burleigh left the 

to continue the nuvcil w’nv were loss sii}>retne direction of ciffuiis in tlie huiidsof 

successful than might have lioeii e.xpceted the latter s son, Sir Robert Cecil, an astute 

Irom this brilliant opening. A disastrous and aetivo jiolitician, but ill-fitted to fill 

attack on Lisbon m 1591 was hardly the place which the older counsellors had 

balanced by the heroic but unsiiccosslul vacated. Old age did not make the queen 

defence which ,Sir Richard ('.renvillc of less indifferent to the flatteries of personal 
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THE MEN WHO ROUTED THE SPANIARDS AND SAVED ENGLAND 
It is said that when Spain's great fleet, whose aim was to conquer England, was sighted off the ®^®*’®** 

Francis Drake and his officers, as represented in this oicture, were playing Iwwls on 

received the news quietly, remarking that there was plenty of time to finish the game and to beat the Spaniards too 
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favourites ; and although among these 
the brilliant Raleigh found a place, he 
vfa& eclipsed by Essex, who aspired to the 
chief share both in the direction of the 
Spanish war and in the home administra- 
tion,- but proved himself as incompetent 
in Ireland as at the sack of Cadiz. 

From Essex the queen at length freed 
herself when the proofs of a treasonable 
correspondence with the court of Scotland 
were laid before her. Smarting under a 
well-merited recall irom Ireland, the 
earl had proposed that James VI. should 
enter England at the head of an arm}', 
and insist upon l)oing recognised as Eliza- 
beth’s successor ; on the detection of the 
plot he strove to raise London in 


mental persecution, was scotched rather 
than suppressed by the execution of 
Penry the arch-pamphleteer. 

The economic situation of England also 
left much to be desired. Some flagrant 
evils had been diminished by the measures 
of the queen’s early years. With the help 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Royal Exchange, she effected ffie 
reformation of the coinage, which had 
been deb.ased in an ever-increasing degree 
to relieve the financial exigencies of her 
three immediate predecessors. The 
Statute of Ai)prentices in 1563, though 
continuing the policy of regulating wages 
which the Parliament of the fourteenth 
century had inaugurated by the Statute 



rebellion. For these offences Essex paid 
with his head in 1601 ; but other flatterers, 
not less unworthy, remained about the 
queen, and national aspirations for 
dvil and religious liberty found advocates 
who could not be despised. The House 
of Commons showed themselves, in the 
year of Essex’s death, outspoken and 
insistent critics of one flagrant abuse, 
that of monopolies ; the queen was com- 
pelled to satisfy them by the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious patents. The Martin 
Mar-Prelate controversy proved that 
the censor^ip was only h^f capable of 
dealing with the critics of eedesiastical 
institutions; and the agitation against 
episcopacy, after years of govern- 


of Labourers, vested the power of fixing 
the local standard in the justices of the 
peace for each county, and thus sub- 
stituted a more elastic rule for the cist- 
iron maximum of former legislators. 

The clauses relating to apprentices, 
from which the statute took its name, 
were an attempt to exercise through the 
central government those duties of 
supervision and regulation, as regarded 
technical education and admission to 
practise the several industries, which 
the mediiEval trade guilds had performed 
for their own localities. 

Foreign trade was promoted by the grant 
of privifeges to merchant companies, each 
of which received the monopoly of a 
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From tlir picture by Dckroche in the louvre 

particular foreign market. The Russian, colonisation and expounded them m 

Eastland or Baltic, and Levant com- masterly fashion, failed to make his 

panics rose into importance through colony of Virginia a success, 

the queen’s protection ; and the incor- In commerce the developments of the 
poration of the East India Company Elizabethan period were more significant 

in 1600 at the close of the reign was a than profitable. The question of pan- 

step of momentous importance for Eng- perism was a pressing one until the end 

land’s future in the East. But of India, of the queen’s reign. The prosperity 

as of the New World, we may say that of the middle classes was outbalanced 

the Elizabethans indicated to jiosterity by the hardships of the labourers, 

the possibilities of commercial greatness whose wages, though increasing in their 

without using them for the advantage nominal amount, by no means kept 

of their own generation. Raleigh, who pace with the general rise of prices, 

grasped the fundamental principles of The great Poor Law of Elizabeth (1598) 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


is a monument of sound statesmanship, 
but illustrates the magnitude of the social 
evil against which jt was disected. The 
wise principles which it embodied were the 
fruit of long and bitter experience. 

When we turn to literature, there is a 
brighter story to be told. Three countries 
of Europe were, in the sixteenth century, 
inspired by the models of the Italian 
Renaissance to the production of new 
masterpieces. In France the poets of the 
Pl^iade, with Ronsard and Du Bellay at 
their head, proved that classical elegance 
of style could be attained in the verna- 
cular languages of Europe : while Brantome 
and Montaigne continued in prose the work 
of Rabelais, and de- 
monstrated that as a 
vehicle for wit, fancy, 
and philosophic refl(!c- 
tion French could hold 
its own with Latin. In 
Spain, Calderon, with 
lus high seriousness of 
pm^se , and Cervan t es , 
with his humorous 
melancholy,illuminated 
the decaying ideals of 
the Middle Ages. In 
England, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, and Shakespeare 
gave expression to the 
spirit of the new 
era through a poetiy 
coloured with the 
imagery and the senti- 
ments of the past, but 
at the same time 
instinct with the specu- 
lative audacity, the 
profound confidence in 
the possibilities of 
human nature, the love 
of country, and the joy of living which the 
great discoveries of the fifteenth, the great 
conflicts and the great victories of the six- 
teenth, centuries had inspired in the free 
Protestant jieoples of Northern Europe. 

No careers could well be more different 
than those of the three E!izalx;than 
poets ; but the three types of life 
which they represent are alike charac- 
teristic of the age. Spenser was an ardent 
Protestant, with an intellectual leaning 
towards Puritan doctrine ; he linked his 
fortunes with those of tlie Elizaliethan 
conquerors of Ireland, and made his great 
epic, the “Faerie Queene,” a manilesto 
against the unreformed religion. Marlowe 


embodied in his life as in his pla)7S the 
sevolt of the age against measure and 
convention. He lived at the centre of a 
knot of eager, wrangling wits ; he died the 
victim of a tavern brawl. Shakespeare, 
whose genius, equally great in tragedy and 
comedy, rises above the conditions of his 
age, was in active life a prosperous man of 
business, anxious to found a position and a 
family, using his highest ideals and profound 
meditations for the accumulation of a 
competence ; truly typical’in the versatility 
of his intellect and in the utilitarianism 
of his temperament. 

All three reached the climax of their 
poetic development about the same time. 

The first instalment 
of Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ’’ was published 
in 1589, the last in 1596. 
The great tragedies of 
Marlowe, Faustus, the 
Jew of Malta, and 
Edward II., appeared 
in the years 1588-1593. 
Shakespeare’s dramatic 
career began shortly 
before 1592 and was 
finished in 1611. Their 
common theme is 
human nature. With 
Spenser, spiritual as- 
jiirations, the signifi- 
cance of human affec- 
tions, and the relation 
of man to the unseen 
jjowers are the leading 
themes ; faith in the 
moral potentialities of 
man is the keynote of 
his verse. To Marlowe 
the study of passion 
and ambition had an 
irresistible attraction. Shakespeare, while 
he inherits Marlowe’s interest in the heights 
and depths of passions, is more impressed 
by the rich and complex variety of every 
individual nature, by the subtle action 
and reaction of will on will and mind on 
mind, by the irony of fate and the para- 
doxical union of opposing traits in the 
same character. There have been litera- 
tures more fertile in abstract ideas, of a 
more chastened fancy, of greater precision 
and clarity in expression, than the 
Elizabethan ; there is none which deals 
in a spirit so penetrating and imaginative 
with the mysteries of individual passion. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


First among the writers who added lustre to the 
reign of Elizabeth, William Shakespeare remains not 
only the greatest English poet, but the supreme poet 
of the modern world. He was bom in 15tU at Strat- 
ford*on-Avon, and died at his native place in lOia 




WErCWETO QUfflSim 

BY MARTIN HUME MA 



*T'HE period covered by the reign of 
* Elizabeth coincides with the de- 
velopment of a new spirit in the English 
people. Sturdy and independent they 
had always teen, esteeming themselves 
{personally above the Scots and the 
French, with whom alone they had been 
brought into inimical contact. Hut the 
sentiment which began to manifest 
itself under Henry VIII., and grew to 
maturity under his younger daughter, 
did not consist «o much of a conviction 
of superior individual prowess as of th(' 
certainty that England, as n nation, was 
destined to attain for herself a jiroud 
and powerful position, free from the 
aid or patronage of other countries. 
The birth of this feeling was proipably 
owing to the clever dij^Iomacy of Himry 

VII. , who, mainly m order to strengthiui 
his own dynasty, made the most of the 
ability of England to turn th(‘ balanct* 
in favour of one or the otlu'r of the rival 
Continental powers, and greatly magni- 
fied the international irnjiortance ol his 
country, especially after lus master- 
stroke of policy in marrying his elder 
daughter to the King of Scots. 

The aggressive jiersonality of Henry 

VIII. and his active j^atronage of Englisli 
shipping, giving rise, as it did, to priva- 
teering and piracy on a large scale on 
French and Spanish vessels, also fosterefl 
the growing sentiment of national 
potency against fon‘igners. But it w^as 
not until alter the accession of ElizateUh 
that this new sense of imperial dignity 
and future world-])owcr became an 
article of faith with all Englishmen. 
THE STATECRAFT OF El IZABLIH 

The peculiar position of the queen, 
her {Personal character, and the march 
of events on the Continent all con- 
tributed to this result. If Elizalxdh had 
'>uccumbed to the flattering advances of 
the King of Spain to take her and her 
country under his {)rotection in the 
(*arly days of her reign, her position 
would have been rendered precarious, if 
not impossible. The recognition by 
fier of the {papal power would have 
invalidated her own right to the throne. 
f)y destroying the legitimacy of her 
birth, and, though she managed for 
years to avert danger from a Catholic 
league aglinst her l>y frequent profes- 


sions of her symjiathy for the old 
religion, she never dared oj)enly to em- 
brace it. The blustering assertion of her 
indejpende.nce and jiowcr, with which 
she met anything in the nature of a 
threat from abroad, her constant ap- 
{Pcals in extremity to the chivalry of her 
opponents, and her dexterous use of hiT 
charms to influence men towards her 
ends, her ostentatious regard for the 
loyalty of her jieojile, and the readiness 
with w'hich she condoned acts of aggres- 
sion by her subjects, ajiparently against 
her wish, it large profits came from 
them, all inflamed tlie sentiment of 
national power and ‘solidarity of English- 
men while at the same time testifying 
to Elizabeth’^ consummate statecraft. 
SECRET OF THE QUEEN’S SUCCEvSS 

Her success w'as as much owing to her 
weaknt'ss as to her strength. In the 
long marnage juggle, her supreme 
vanity h<‘r imiierioiisness, and her 
insatiable tlnrst ff>r adniiration, always 
stepped in to j)i(‘vent her from finally 
surrendering her lihiaiy to any man. 

If she liad allowed hersiE to b(' cajfiured 
in marnage, as she si^emed ]M'nlously 
near doing more than once, the great 
instrument ol her ]H>licy wa)uld have 
disappear(‘d, and slu‘ could no longer 
have winstled France to her side as s)k‘ 
did w'henever the Catholic jiowers were 
glutting too intimate. She was fijrtu- | 
nate, too, in liaving for a ccntom{)orary | 
sovenugn a woman of conscieiHe so c 
elastic as Catharine de Medici, whose I 
])Osruon betweem the rival factions ol | 
Huguenots and ('athohes in France also f 
rendered necessary a {Policy of constantly I 
|)laymg one against the other if she was fi 
to retain her ruling influence. 

Catharine, for her own ends, was ever 
ready at a critical point to siqpport 
Elizabeth in embarrnssing King Philip 
IL, because wdien he was free from 
trouble tliere was always the danger of 
his so aiding the Catholic (iuisan {)arty 
in France as to give them the prepon- 
derance of {)ower m the state, to 
Catharine's detriment. Philip, on the 
other hand, dared not go to war ojienly 
with England w^hile his own Netherlands 
wen* blazing in revolt, though they were 
undisguised ly helped by English money 
and men. Any attack upon England 





».»-.'C7HAT we owe to 

j by Spain in such circumstances would 
j have brought the strong Huguenot party 
I in France into the field against him, 

1 ^ both in Flanders and on the Channel. 
Elizabeth knew exactly how far she 
could go with safety, though her nice 
calculations were constantly being ham- 
Jeered by the Puritan party in her court, 
whose religious and political prmci})les 
were stronger than their diplomacy. 
Burleigh, her wisest Minister, lu'aded a 
moderafi* conservative party, desirous of 
avoiding war and holding through lliick 
and thin to the traditional policy oi a 
good understanding wirh Sjmin : while 
Leicester in liis later years, Walsingliam, 
and afterwards Essex, and their friends 
were ever clamouring for ojien hostilities 
with S])ain and a rlos(? community with 
the Huguenots and Prot(‘stants on the 
Continent. Her .ingiu when this party 
9 forced lier into a dangerons position 
I jiassed all hoiiivis, and wise Ihirleigli 
i and her own cltw'cr sophistry oltioi watli 
a difficulty coniuu'd away the p(‘nl. 

I So long as HI i /abet h had tlu* me, ms to 
I win the fruuidsliip ot l^ianre at will, ^*'h(‘ 

I was fairly sate Slie could kei‘p pi isoiu'i 
I Mary Stuart agninst all mt(‘niational 
I usage, she could supjiort tlie Dutch 
I Protestants against Philip, and sh(‘ <'onld 
I smile at the violation of his t('rritoi y and 
I the profitahk* plniider ot his shi})pmg by 
her subjects. H(*r immunity (lepeiidt'd 
mainly njion the French iidigioiis divi- 
sions. she ostentatiously rcs]>ected the 
legitimate government of Franco, but 
she never lost her hold upon the 
I Huguenot party, which kept tlie 

i Catholic majority powa*rless against her. 

FLIZABEIH IN A GKEAT CRISIS 
2 But events at length upset this 
I delicate equilibrium ot forces. The 
I house of Valois w^as ex])iring with 
a childless Henry III., <ind the king, w’ho 

I haled the Guises, recognised Henry c)f 
Navarre, thi' Huguenot, as Ins heir. 
This made a great civil war inevitable 
in France, and ])aralysed the Huguenots 
I as possible factors in favour ot Eliza- 
8 beth, \vhile the Catholic majoiity in the 
I country would prevent Henry III. from 
I shielding her from the vengeance ol 
I Philip. Thus, in 1585, Elizabeth stood 
j alone and met the crisis bravely. The 
plots engineered from Spain in favour of 
Mary Queen of Scots wert* answered by 
the execution of- Mary and by a more 
hostile attitude in Holland, where Orange 
was openly aided by a strong English 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 

army. Elizabeth herself refused the f 
sovereignty of tlie states offered to her | 
by the Dutch ; but, to her fury, again her | 
hand was forced by Leicester, her com- I 
mander in Holland, who accepted the 
sovereignty, by implication, in her name. 
ENGLAND’S I RIUMPH OVER SPAIN 

Nothing could now jirevcnt the long- 
delayed attack upon England by Spain, 
for France was impotent to interfere, 
and it wxis at this crisis that the new 
national leoling in England rose to its 
full height of heroism and valour. The 
(pieen, hoping against hope, almost to 
tlie last, stinted the arming and victual- 
ling ot the defensive forces that her 
country raised so bounteously until its 
efficiimcy wxis gra\'ely impaired. But a 
new school of seamanshi]:) had been 
e\'olved bv th(‘ ocean rovers. For the 
hist time sailors (‘ontrollt*d shi])s as 
fighting entities, 'the Spaniards were 
onls<nl(M and outmaiueuvrcd by this | 
new' plan of j at ting sailors against sol- | 
(hers at sea. and disaster, utter and | 
complete, to the Armada secured Eng- | 
land’s safety Irom Spanish attack in I 
lutuRs Eiizalieth’s diplomacy and | 
Philip’s difficulties had avoided wxir for | 
thirtv \’ears ; but when it came, Eliza- | 
lieth’s ])atriotic aj>peals to her people, | 
and th(‘ iu‘w s])n it ol confidcaice m the | 
nation, ]ustiht*d lu^r long cultivation of 
poj)iilarit\ and her eeas(‘less assertffin of 
England’s ability to hold lier owm. 

Elizabeth’s methods in home politics 
displayed the same' qualities as her 
foreign dijdomac'v. She w'ould hector 
and blust(*r to those of her subjects w'ho 
crossed h(‘r ; but she always had re- 
course to blandishments to win to her 
side those wdio w’ere strong enough 
leally to injure her. She pretended to 
s\mpathisc with Catholics and Prc’^tes- 
tants in turn, and persecuted both as 
})olitieal need dictated. While pretend- 
ing to disapiu'Ove ot a policy of expan- 
sion of England across the sea at the 
expense of Spain, she was always niady j 
to acknowdedge accomplished facts, how- 
ever outrageous, if success and profit | 
justified them. Success, indeed, must 
be the sole justification of her own 
wonderful career. She W'as vain, boasL [ 
ful, coarse, insincere, and immodest ; but j 
she found England poor, w^eak and | 
divided, and she left it glorffiusly strong | 
and conscious ot illimitable possibilities. I 
merely good woman could have I 
attained that result. | 
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FRANCE UNDER CATHARINE DE 

MEDICI 

AND THE DAYS OF THE HUGUENOT WARS 

C’RANCIS II. was only fifteen years old mcnt by force ; but the enteqirise was a 
* on the death of his father on July loth, failure, and the leaders of the plot paid the 
1559, and had married Mary Stuart, penalty with their lives. It was only too 
Queen of Scotland, daughter of James V., well known at court in what connection the 
in 1558. The reins of government were not action of the Huguenots stood with the 
held by him, but % his mother, the jxilicy of Conde ; but the Guises did not 
intriguing Catharine de Medici, who asso- immediately contemplate his punishment, 
ciated herself with the two most powerful especially as he had retired to his estates, 
men in the kingdom, Francis, Duke of Suddea prince feared the venge- 

Guise, and his brother Charles, Cardinal those in power, and pre- 

of Lorraine, by giving the first the control II ^^^^red, therefore, not to appear 

of the army, and promoting the latter to ' at a meeting of the notables 

be chief Minister. These two were the which was summoned to Fontainebleau, 
leaders of the Catholic party, while the and may in this way have disconcerted the 
Calvinists, henceforth known as “ Hugue- ruling party at first. A petition for toleration, 
nots,” found a head in Louis of Bourbon, addressed by the Huguenots to the king. 
Prince of Condd, a relation of the royal met with no favourable response ; indeed, at 
house. Political scheming, among the a meeting of the States-General at Orleans, 
foremost men at least, was, however, so Cond6 was arrested on Octol>er 30th, 1560, 
engrossing that opposition in matters of and was condemned to death for high treason 
religion was only outwardly combined by a specially apjwinted commission, of 
with it, in order to have a wider foundation which he emphatically challenged the com- 
g. for powerful enterprises. The petence. However, before the sentence could 

D* 1*^** ** followers of Conde, and of the becarriedoutKingFrancisII.diedsuddenly, 
the 0«he* ®‘^'^rbons generally, had agreed on December 5th, 1560, and the two persons 
* '** that the Guises must be dis- who would have gladly overthrown the 

lodged from their foremost positions. Guises — namely. King Anthony of Navarre 
Opinions were divided only as to the best and Admiral Coligny— escaped without trial, 
way of doing this. The attempt to win As Francis left no children, his brother, 
over the queen-mother to the plan failed. Charles IX., a boy aged ten years, suc- 
The idea now suggested itself of ceeded to the throne. Under him. Queen 
forming, in accordance with the advice of • Catharine held the reins o|, government 
Gaspard de Chitillon, lord of Coligny, an more firmly than ever, and now sought to 
alliance with the reformed party, which, overthrow the inconvenient supremacy of 
notwithstanding all persecutions, com- the Guises. To attain this ob- 

prised more than two thousand congre- ^ “ject it was necessary for her to 

gations. This political side of the religious oowrameM support of the 

movement was bound to rouse the ruling Bourbons, and aftersome vain 

party to more cruel persecutions. An edict attempts she won their confidence. The 
was issued in autumn, i55Q,which prohibited prince was acquitted of his crime, and King 
the Huguenots from holding public worship Anthony nominated governor-general foi;^ 
under pain of death. This edict cost the the Jang, while Catharine claimed for herself 
lives of many honourable men. A con- the title of regent, and also assigned to the 
spiracy, with wWch the Bourbons were <au:d|nal the administration of the finances, 
intoectly connected, tried to deprive the But This was contrary to the promises 
Guises and the queen mother of the govern- whi<|i the queen-regent had given to King 
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Antliony, for they had stipulated the c nu- 
[)letc retirement of the (iuises and claimed 
full religious liberty . for the Huguenots. 

Catharine had in all })robabilitv never 
contemplated fulhlling her 
promise, since by so doing she 
would have put htaself too 
completely in the power of the 
Bourbons. All that King 
Ant ony obtained was an 
edict which substituted exile 
for death as th(‘ punishiiKM’it 
for holding heretical public 
worship, and f()ri)ade sc'arches 
in the interiors of the houses. 

A religious eonterenee, which 
was held at Cathann(‘’s jno- 
posab naturally did nothing 
to clear up the situation, 
especially since the ('at holies 
now noticed with alarm an 
inclination ot the (jiiet n toward 
the Protestant side, and tlu^ 
chancellor, Michel de THopital, zealously 
advocated toleration. The result was a 
decree promulgated in Januai w 1502, which 
allowed the Huguenots to hold public 
worship outside the 
towns, while it also t‘x- 
cused th(*m from tlu* 
restitution of cluirchcs 
and church property 
the Catholics. This was 
distinctly a victory lor 
the cause ot tin* “ Ki*- 
lormed ” jiaity wliicli was 
u n p r e c e d c n ted, and 
justifn^d thf‘ most .s:uiguine 
expectations. 

King Antimony, then, 
trusting to the easily won 
favour of King Philip of 
Sjiain, went over to the 
side of the Catholics, who 
were now engaged in civil 
war, and so toiced the 
qiK^m into thtj closest 
alliance with Conde and 
Coligny. A few weeks 
aft^T the issue of the 
Edict, the interrup ion of 
a 1 u 3 uenot service by 
Duke Francis of (iuis(\ 
terminating in what is 
known as the Massacre of 
Amboise, gave the signal for a sanguina^ 
riot, in the course of which the king and his 
mother fell into th(‘ power of the Catholic 
party, which held Paris. Cond<:> and 
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eKANCIS 11. OF FRANC t 
Mamed to Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, m I.'j.'^h, when he was 
only fourteen years of age, Francis 
came to the throne of France in 1 
but his mother was the real ruler. 

loss 



THE PATRIOT COLIGNY 
Gaspard de Coligny has been described as the 
‘ ‘ noblest Frenchman of bis time, ” Fired with 
religious zeal, he aimed at making the Hugue- 
nots a national party, and was one of the 
victims of the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 


Coligny, encouraged by the queen, made 
pr<‘])arations at Orleans to liberate the 
king, while throughout the country the 
same tend jnit weapons into the hands of 
the peasants. A great }>art 
of the nobility and th<' towns 
stood by the Huguenots, while 
almost tlie whole peasantry, 
excepting that ot Normaruly, 
esjioiised the Catholic cause. 
Both parties committed equal 
excesses, lavMging the country 
with hn* and sword ; both 
courted and obtained help 
from fon‘ign juiwers, t h (‘ 
Catholics trom S}>am aiukil 
Itah', tli(' Huguenots from 
(h nnany and Eng! a n d. 
Flan CIS <>i (iui>c‘ was sliot by 
a tanati('al ('ahnnist during 
tlie su\ge of Oilt'ans, in 
FebriKiiy, and the 

(',atholie j>arty, much shaken 
by the loss ot its header, consented to a 
peace at Amboise on March 131!^ 

•H\ this all leiidal tenants of lh(‘ nowii 
acquired toi tluansefyes and then subjects 
the right to e.xcrnse then 
1 t* 1 i g i o n w i t h o u t 
liindiaiKT ; the othei 
nnmibers of the nobility 
might do so in theii 
houses, while a smiihu 
|)riyilege was conceded 
to the towns. The Eng- 
lish wi're now di lyen from 
the land, and Prince 
('oiide was piomised in- 
Huence in tlu’ govern- 
ment ; but, owing to 
('atharine's faithlessness, 
tlu‘rc could be no com 
tidence that the arrange- 
ment would be kept. 

After this first religious 
civil war the feeling of 
the two ])arties among 
themselves was unfortu- 
nately the same as (!ver ; 
even the terrible sight of 
a ravaged country did not 
deter them from new 
outrages. The young 
king, who showed no 
])1 casing traits of 
character, had been proclaimed of age 
at fourteen, but in reality his mother 
still ruled ; she travelled through the 
country with him, and took thi.s oppor- 
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tumty of sounding Ihc feeling of the 
people. Insurrection could on y with 
difficulty be re])resscd dining tiu‘ lour 
years subsequent^ to the unsat islactory 
conclusion o peace. Even i( ('ohgny 
appeared oulv/ardly reconciled uath the 
brother of the murdered Duke of (iins(\ 
both parties had made up their minds that 
hostilities would be renewed. On vSej)- 
tember 27th, 1507, the Huguenots rose 
under CoiuE and Cohgiiy m great loice; 
Conde besieged the king and tlu' queen- 
mother in Paris, whicli 
was leebly defended. The 
Huguenots wc^re oldiged. 
indeed, to withdraw w ith- 
out accomplishing their 
jmrpose. and suffered a 
defeat 111 November, not- 
withstanding then gallant 
resistance. In ]>orraine 
they received support 
from th(‘ Palatinate, but 
the royalists waTc rein- 
forced on their side by 
])apal troops. Conde had 
won a distinct advantage 
when the quecai leojiened 
negotiations, and the 
treaty of 1563 was con- 
finned on March 23rd, 
i 5()8, by the Treaty of 
Longjumeau. 

But this time also the 
mistrust continued. After 
the chancellor, L’H6])ital, 
had been deprived of his 
office, the edict of peace 
was revoked by the court, 
and all non-Catholic 
divine worshi}) Wiis for- 
bidden on pain ol dc^ath. 

This order w^as to be 
carried out by force, and 
the Huguenots w^erc jue- 
pared to resist. But 

they were completely 
defeated on March 13th, isbc), at Jarnac, 
and Cond6 fell. Coligny now rallied all the 
followersof thcreformed teaching, although 
he had lost almost all his comrades in 
arms, and was condemned to 
death by the Parlement of 
Paris as guilty ol high treason. 

' Once more the Huguenots 

conquered in the field, but they were 

again totally beateii at Moncontour on 

‘October 3rd, and Coligny was forced to 
retreat. The resources ol the court were 


to the 
Huguenots 



CHARLES IX., KING OF FRANCE 
Charles was only ten years of age when the 
death of his brother, Francis II., left him the 
throne of France. He was king in name only. 
He authorised the terrible Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in August, 1572, and died in 1574. 


Th« Varying 
Fortunes of 
the Huguenots 


again exhausted, and the king wished for 
peace, because dissensions had long pre- 
vailed in the Calh(dic party. The treaty of 
I5()3 was theieforc confirmed for the second 

Concessions!^"'" "" '570, at 

St. Germam-cn-Laye, and the 

validity of all other decrees 
W 71 S annulled ; the Huguenots 
were, in addition, allowed this time to 
occujiy lour fortresses as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the agreement. 

It can hardly be assumed that there was 
any wish at court to 
make permanent con- 
cessions to the Huguenots, 
but at any rate this was 
done. The most im- 
portant event in this 
connection was brought 
about by the marriage, 
on the i8th ol August, 
1572, of Margaret, the 
king’s sister, with Henry 
ol Navarre, son of Queen 
J a n n e and King 
Anthony, wffio had just 
fouglit on the side of the 
Huguenots. Coligny was 
also cordially received by 
King Charles and ap- 
pointed to the council of 
state ; but his advice 
that the king was now 
old enough to rule alone 
proved his ruin. A 
certain excitement was 
caused among the 
Huguenots by the death 
of Queen Jeanne of 
Navarre, since there were 
rumours of poisoning. 
Tlu‘ queen -mother, in fear 
lest Coligny might drive 
the king to independent 
action, which might lead 
to her own expulsion, 
desired nothing more 
lervenlly than the death of the admiral. 
She hired an assassin, but his shot only 
slightly wounded his victim ; and the 
excuse of the king that he knew nothing 
about it lulled the suspicions of the 
Huguenot chiefs so that they remained — 
to their destruction — in the city,^ 

Catharine was so infuriated at the 
failure of her plan that she de\dsed a 
new scheme ; not Coligny alone but all 
the leaders of the Huguenots and as many 
as possible of their followers were to be 
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AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW ; CATHARINE DE MEDICI VIEWING THE VICTIMS OF THE MASSACRE 

Fnmt .1 j)hnlngr.4ph !•) Mr.iun. Clelncnl & Cic of tho (mlMUitif t»y K DyfuLPINiliMUl, liy the Mtlet'i permuwluii 

sacrificed to her revenge. Attended by a it had Ix'en perpetrated without or even 
small body of loyal Guises, she argued with against his will. Henry of Navarre and 
the king on the evening of the 23rd of Henry of ('ond6, who were sjiared on this 
August, 1572, until he at last a.ssentcd to wicked occasion, submitted themselves 


the wholesale slaughter of , , to the king and renouneed 

Ti their opinions. 

The greater part of the 
Huguenots fled the country 
after the terrible catastrophe 
and sought shelter abroad, 
i since the loui place's which 

had been given them as 
^ [iledges no longer afforded 

I any security ; royal troops 

now iHJgan to l>esiege La 
Rochelle, the strongest of the 
places of refuge. But since 
they fa' ed to lake it, the 
j Edict of Boulogne, of June 

30th, 1573, secured liberty 
of conscience and the right 
of public worship to the 
Hu^enots in three of the 
already privileged towns. 

— a— 1 — j--— — royal court was ex- 

under the cloak of religious the last of the valois posed to further disturbances 

zeal. Cruel end tyrannioU bjr oeture, even heforc the death of 

The king was uncertain •*«"«▼ m., who etteeeeded to Charles IX. on May 30th, 

vJe^CT he had commanded mXr.TJJta- ^74- The ambitious Quetm 

this hideous crime or whether rine. cwi w»r derkened to rei*n. Cathanne had succeeded in 
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the wholesale slaughter of ^ 
the Huguenots — for which 
the preparations had already 
been completely organised- 
on that night. In the morning 
the streets were running with i 
the blood of the victims of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 1 
mew. Coligny with all the 
other leaders and thousands 
of citizens fell victims to the j 
murderers. But not merely , 
Huguenots were slain ; many 
other motives besides religious 
zeal, such as revenge, greed, 
personal hatred , and mere lust , 
of slaughter, caused the death 
of numerous good Catholics j 
on that night. The massacre ' 
can onlj^. be set down in the 
long list of crimes perpetrated ' 




PRANCE UNDER CATHARINE DE MEDICI 


plaang her favourite son Henry on the 
throne of Poland, and he had gone to his 
new kingdom in 1573. Now, however, the 
question of the succession was being dis- 
cussed at home, since Charles’s death seemed 
rapidly approaching. A distinct party, 
which sympathised with the Huguenots, 
hoped to be able to raise Catharine’s fourth 
son, the Duke of Alen^on, to the throne. 

A rising was already planned, which 
was to put the government into the 
hands of the conspirators ; but the attempt 
failed. The queen, who had noticed the 
threatening danger, recalled Henry from 
Poland immediately after Charles’s death. 
He delayed on the way, but owing to his 
mother’s solicitude, the throne was secure 
for him upon his arrival in the country. 


The character of Henry III. (1574- 
1589) had been moulded by his mother ; 
he was cruel and tyrannical, and indulged 
in extravagances and pleasures so long 
as his excesses did not sap his strength. 
The king’s brother, as well as Prince 
Cond6 and Henry of Navarre, very 
soon left the court, and the three placed 
themselves at the head of the Huguenots. 
When Condd, in the spring of 1576, sup- 
ported by the Palsgrave John Casimir, 
advanced with an army, the Huguenots 
brought forward all their grievances and 
demanded their right. The court had 
certainly not the strength to venture on a 
war, and in the Treaty of Beaulieu on May 
8th, 1576, not only conceded the free 
exercise of religion everywhere, with the 



KING HENRY III. PLACING HIMSELF AT THE MEAD OF THE "HOLY LEAGUE" 

L«d by HewT of Gniso, the "Holy League, " which aimOd at thi deatruction of the Huguenots, spread rapidly 
thmiURumt Pniice. Becoming bolder with its increasing stteugtL the league secretly planned the overthrow or the 
reyiu&nae and the elevatioa of Henry of Guise to the thrtae. Fea^g the po^r of this eombtoatio n , Henry III., 
vroo at jhat had deubtud Its strength, placed himself at Its head,^us obviating the possibility of dethronemeni. 
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The Secret 
Plans of the 
Holy League 


single exception of the town of Paris, but 
also admission to the offices and judicial 
)>osts. The Duke of Alen^oiu by the 
bestowal of a governorship, was leinovcd 
to a district which sided with him, an<i was 
therefore withdrawn from the reformed 
party. The ( atholic court had, 
however, made thest' conces- 
sions reluctantly. The Catliolii s 
found a leader in Henry of 
(luisc, the youthful son of Duke Francis, 
who became the head of the “ Holv 
League.’’ This confederation sjuead 
thioughout France, and aimc'd at the 
annihilation of the Huguenots. Its secret 
plans extended still faither, to the over- 
throw of the royal family, and tlie 
elevation of the young Henry 
ot Ouise to the throne. 

The king at first attaclied 
no credit to this M‘Ciet league, 
but when he saw that it was 
useless to oppose it, he joined 
It and proclaimed himM‘ll it^ 
head. The danger ot being 
(lethioned was tlius obviat<‘(l. 

The oppression ot the Hugue- 
nots was renewed and led to 
the sixth war. which ended 
with a tn‘aty at l-ieigerac in 
October, 1577. 
more to the laxity of the 
government than to any sub- 
mission to the prevailing 
conditions that tranquillity 
reigned for some years after 
the Peace of Mcix, negotiated 
m NovernU^r, 1580. The 
League, mcanwliile, w’as on 
j)ermanently good terms with 
Philip of Spam and watched 
for a favourable op[)orf unity. 

This came when, on June 
the youngest brother of the king, the Duke 
of Alen^on, and now also of Anjou, died. 
And thus, after the death of Henry, who 
was childless, the house of Valois threat- 
ened to become extinct and to git^e way 
to that of the protestant PourboiL for 
Henry of Navarre, after ho had quitted the 
*('ourt, had once more entirely identified 
him.self with the Huguenots and their 
creed. In order to avoid this possibility, 
the League, in combination wath King 
Philip, took the opportunity to designate 
as successor to the crown another member 
of the Bourlx)n family, the old cardinal 
Charles of Bourbon, who at once issued 
a proclamation against the king. 
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Swords wwe already drawai, and serious 
results threatened to (uisue ; the king 
then b(‘t()()k himself to negotiations, and' 
was oblign’d at Nemours on July 7th, 1585, 
to ])romise the pow'erful I eague that he 
would consent to the withdrawal of all 
decrees hiendly to the Hpguenots. This 
loused the Huguenots tt? action. The 
eighth war produced, howTver, iif) decisive* 
losults ; tlu‘ king continued to allow the 
reins ot government to slip from his grasp 
wink* the* reputation ot (lUise increased. 
The victory (»f the Huguenots at Coutras, 
on ()ctob(‘r 20th, 1587, was without further 
conseepiences ; the (leteat ot Auiieau soon 
follovvc‘d, and m tlie spring ot 158S, young 


('ond'' died 



i; 

THE DUKE OF SULLY 
Finance Minister under Heniy 
IV,, the Duke of Sully displayed 
great ability ; he reorganised 
the finances of the country and 
greatly reduced its national debt. 

soon followed, 
of 1589. Her 


loth, 1584, 


The strained relations 
tween the king and Guise, 
whom the Paiisians chiefly 
iavoured, became more and 
more mai ked ; the king w’as 
w'orsted in a tight betw'een 
th(* royal Swiss guard and 
(iinse’s tollowers in the stre(*ts 
of the city on May r2th, 1588 
-the first stieet w'artare in 
Paris. As a j>lot was biing 
hatched against his hie, lu* 
escaped just in lime from the 
caj^ital. (iiiisi* act<‘d as ruler 
thert* until, in the Treaty of 
Rouen on July 15th, 1588, he 
e\a('t(‘(l from the humiliated 
king the remannng rights as 
ruler ol the lealm un(lt‘r the 
name ol governor-general, 
Ibit he did nol long enjoy his 
power ; the daggers ot the 
assassins whom the king 
Imnseit had lured struck 
him on Dect‘mber 23rd, 1588. 
Th(* old (ju(*en, Catharine, 
She die'd at the beginning 
weak son now stood quite 


alone, and had not the j)()WT*r to avail 
himself fully ot the favourable position 
which the murder of his rival had jiro- 
dured. He avoided ajijiearing at once in 
Paris, where meanwhile the League roused 
the wildest excitement against 
the king, and openly called 

for his assassination. But 

before the Dominican, Jacques 
('lenient* tre?acherously stabbed the king 
while handing him i)etilions at Saint 

Cloud on August ist, 1589, the dethroned 

mf march had come to terms with tlie 
Huguenots, had become reconciled with 
Henry of Navarn*, and in conjunction 


France's 

Dethroned 

King 




THE ENTRY OF HENRY IV, KING OF FRANCE, INTO PARIS IN THE YEAR 15L>4 

From the painting Ly ls<,ron ijerarU 
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with him had begun war on the League. 
Now, on his death-bed, the last of the 
Valois called the Bourbon to him, declaring 
him his successor. Henry of Navarre had 
to fight for the crown which lawfully came 
to him, especially since the League was in 
possession of Paris and shunned the 
Calvinistic Bourbon as a heretic. 

After the death of Henry of Guise, his 
brother, the Duke pf Mayenne, had assumed 
the leadership of tlie League and had made 
himself governor-general, 

Henrv (1580-1(110), 
promised that he would 
for the future sujijiort 
the Catholic confession, 
and would submit himsi'lf 
to a national council. A 
part of the Catholics, on 
the strength of these pro- 
mises, actually stood by 
him ; but the Huguenots 
naturally feared his de- 
fection. The war between 
the League and the king 
remained undecidc'd, until 
the latter gained a brilliant 
victory on March 14th. 

1590, at Ivry. But the 
League still held Paris. 

Henry began the siege, 
but was forced to relin- 
quish it after some time, 
since Spain supixirted the 
League. Philip did not 
recognise the Bourbon 
Henry as king, but the old 
cardinal who was called 
Charles X. After the 
latter’s death he counted 
on the throne of France 
as the })ortion of his 
daughter, who might be 
considered a scion of the 
Valois on the female side. 

The war continued. 

England and Germany 
sent reinforcements for the 
king : the members of the T.eague were 
divided into two camps, since Duke Charles 
of Guise appeared by the side of Mayenne, 
and the confusion in the country increased. 
At the beginning of the year 1593 the 
League wished to choose a new orthodox 
king, but no conclusion was reached. But 
Henry soon saw that without a change 
of faith he could not look for a quiet reign, 
and he therefore abjured his religion on 
July 25th at Saint Denis. A considerable 
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part of the Catholics now went over to the 
side of the king, while another part de- 
clared the conversion to be hypocrisy, and 
with that notion continued to instigate 
the people against the monarch. The 
murderous attempt of a fanatic fortunately 
failed. The League, to which Philip now 
lent only slight aid, offered trifling oppo- 
sition, and Henry’s coronation took place 
in January, 1594. In March the surrender 
of the capital was arranged by an agree- 
ment with the military 
commander. Henry made 
his entry as king, while 
he cherished nothing but 
vengeance in his hea|^ 
against the hostile be- 
haviour of the mob. The 
war had still to be prose- 
cuted against Mayenne. 
A second attempt on the 
life of the king failed. 
Finally, Mayenne recog- 
nised the Bourbon as 
king, after the Pope had 
received him into the 
bosom of the Church. 
The war with Spain lasted 
a considerable time longer. 
Henry then began his 
work of reform, and 
issued, on April 25th, 
1598, the Edict of Nantes, 
which secured, however, a 
certain degree of religious 
p^eacc. This first gave 
France a legal basis for the 
organisation of religious 
matters, just as the Re- 
ligious Peace of Augsburg 
had granted it to the 
German Empire. 

The country had 
suffered much under the 
continuous civil wars. 
Henry’s second task was 
to promote material 
welfare. He solved the 
problem admirably with the help of Maxi- 
milian de Bethune, created in 1606 Duke of 
Sully, a most able financier. The budget, 
which had been neglected for years, was 
once more settled in 1597 ; and notwith- 
standing enormous debts, which still had to 
be liqaioated, the exchequer gradually grew 
fuller. The king fell by the dagger of the 
fanatic, Francois Ravaillac, just as he was 
proposing to interfere in the German 
dispute about Cleves, on May 14th, 1610. 



HENRY IV. OF FRANCE 
France was involved during his reign, 
from 1569 till 1610, in the religious wars 
between Protestants and Catholics, to both 
of which the king in turn professed allegiance. 
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THE EMPIRE AFTER CHARLES V. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICTS OF THE STATES 


’W/HEN the Emperor Charles abdicated 
^ the sovereignty of Germany in 1554, 
his brother, Ferdinand 1 ., assumed the 
government, which he (inducted with 
moderation until 1564. The policy ol the 
empire at this period was influenced by 
the religious strife between Catholics and 
Protestants. In the ranks of the Protes- 
tants, who indeed had never been really 
united, a new dispute arose, since Electoral 
Saxony represented quite different views, 
both in religious polity and in dogma, 
from those of the Palatinate, and both had 
supporters among the princes. A conser- 
vative spirit prevailed on the whole in the 
native country of Lutheranism, which was 
eager to identify itself closely with the 
emperor in })olitics, and in dogma held 
firmly to Luther. 

The Electors Palatine, however, were 
not only zealous advocates oi war against 
Catholicism, whereby they offended the 
. emperor, the guardian of the 
A religious peace, but also in 

Calvilism^^ dogma leaned towards the more 
f radical Calvinism, and in 1563 
actually went over to that doctrine. The 
Elector Palatine, Frederic II L, was the 
first imperial prince who introduced Cal- 
vinism into his territory ; until then it 
had found adherents only on the borders 
and at isolated points inside the empire. 
After that the empire had to face the 
new sect, which was equally opposed to 
Catholic and the Lutheran confessions, 
and besides that had not been recognised 
in the Religious Peace as possessing equal 
privile^s. 

The Emperor Ferdinand had been forced 
into a peaceful policy by the necessity of 
claiming the support of the princes against 
the Turks in almost every diet. A proof of 
his clemency was his demand that the 
Pope should allow communion in both 
kinds and the marriage of the clergy— a 
request which naturally was not granted. 
In every possible way he, wished to main- 


tain peace. He had secured the crown of 
Bohemia for his son Maximilian in 1562, had 
obtained his election in 1563 as king of the 
Romans, and bequeathed to him the empire 
at his death on July 25th, 1564. Out of 
the crown lands Maximilian 11 . (1564-1576) 

Maximilian’s ^^” 4 ' Austria proper, 

m lan s brothers, Ferdi- 

Dupport or Charles, ruled in 

Protestantism dominions ot the 

Austrian house. The new emperor was 
unusually broad-minded in religious mat- 
ters. Before his accession to power he had 
inclined towards the reformed doctrines, 
and would perha])s have adopted them 
entirely had not the petty squabbles among 
the Protestants disgusted him. As sove- 
reign he showed toleration towards the 
nobles, who were mostly Protestants. In 
spite of papal opposition, he gave a sjiecial 
constitutional representation and power 
known as “ religious deputation ” to the 
Protestant states. In Bohemia, finally, 
the Comjiacts of Prague were set aside in 
1567, and a great part of the people pro- 
fessed the Confession ot Augsburg.’’ 

External relations under Ferdinand and 
Maximilian were, on the whole, peaceful. 
The Turkish-Hungarian frontier war still 
continued, but without any considerable 
successes on either side. vSuleiman died 
on September 5th, 1566, and two days 
afterwards his army captured the fortress 
of Szigetvar, when Nicholas, Count of 
Zrinyi, met a hero’s death. But in 1568 
an eight years’ truce was concluded be- 
tween Maximilian and the Sultan, Selim 
«... V » return, however, for a 

T«c. I" 

the 'S«ltaa interpretation of the 

Religious Peace formed the con- 
stantly recurring subject of debate, especi- 
ally with reference to the “ ecclesiastical 
reservation,” which was intended to secure 
the spiritual principalities permanently to 
the Catholic faith. The Elector Palatine 
w'as always the first to provoke a conflict. 
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Sfkltt In the 
Rnnks of the 
Frotestnnti 


The Elector of Saxony usually opposed 
him, and strongly advocated the peace ; 
but, finally, in 1557, all the Protestant 
princes declared that they could no longer 
regard the reserv^ation as legally existing. 
This point seemed to be absolutely the 
most important for the furttuT dissemina- 
tion of Protestantism. With the exception 
of Austria, Bavaria, and 
juliers, all the secular terri- 
tories were Protestant , so that 
the Protestant district could 
be increased and rounded off only by the 
acquisition ot spiritual territories. Besides 
this, many members of the cathedral chap- 
ters were friendly to the Protestants, and 
not a few I utheian l)ibho])s were elected. 

The jn'inces took further steps at the diet 
of Regensburg in 1573 with reference to 
Ecclesiastical Hesi‘rvation sinct‘ they 
wislied to see established as a law of the 
em})ire the promise which hVrdinand had 
given in 153S, to the ef{(*ct that in the 
s[)iritnal [inncipahties the Protestants 
siiould enjoy toleration as subjects. The 
empiTor did not ('om|)ly with the lequest : 
and in the diet ol the next yt'ar, with the 
apjiroval of the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, rejec ted the diunand whi('h 
was put forw<ird by th<^ ]‘ 21 ector Palatine. 
This attitude ado])ted by th(‘ two electors 
led to a division among the Protestants 
which lasted for (l(‘ca(les, and distinctly 
favoured the progress of the ( ountiT- 
Relormation. 

In addition to this Rudolph II. (157^) 
ibl2), the son and successor of Maximilian, 
held loyally to the Catholic faith, and the 
papal j)oli(\v of prose!}'tising found a warm 
sui)portei 111 him. for la* had been educated 
in S[)ain at the court of Philip II. TnchT 
him tie* exercise of thi* reformed woi'-hip 
was strictly forbidden in \'ienna ; sorm* 
of the preachers weie forc(‘d to leave the 
country, and the (iti/ens of the towns 
weie in many cases eomjnilsorily brought 
back to the Catholic faith, while the 
- , Protestant nobles had to live 

^ ^ far from the court and its 

Cat^licisA Rudolph exercised the 

same jiolicy m the empire at 
larg<i as in his hereditary dominions. The 
archbishopric of Cologne was secured for thii 
(athohe* faith and Strassburg was brought 
back to it. Rudoljdi. by suspending the 
ban of the em])ire over the Protestants 
tendered derisive assistanct* in the restora- 
tion of the ( atholic council in Ai\-la- 
Chapelle in 1598, which was connectt‘d with 
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troubled 
brethren 
witliout 
now. as 
political 


the expulsion of the Evangelical council 
and preachers. The Protestant princes 
allowed all this to be don(‘ without inter- 
terence. The Electors Palatine alone 
themseh’cs on behalf of their 
in the faith both within and 
the empire. Electoral Saxony 
jwviously, made no use of its 
influence, but persecuted the 
Oyptocalvinists- that is. the Lutherans 
who inclined to Calvmistic doctrine. The 
last Lutheran confession of faith, the 
“ Formula Concnrdije,” which was iormally 
published in Electoral Saxony in 1580, 
owed its origin to tlie effort to obtain clear 
points of differentiation from Calvinism. 

The last tw'cnty yeais of the sixteenth 
century saw a great ach ance m ('atholicism. 
It was soon cleai that a ]K)litical unioi^f 
all Protestants was liecoming necessarv if a 
general conc(*ssion to th(‘ir oj)|:>onents was 
not to be made. England had e^jKinsed 
the cause of the Freneli Huguenots, w'hile 
Philip of Spain had b(*(*n equally eiiergetie 
lor the Catholic I (‘agi:i‘. K(‘!igion l>ecame 
the leading feature (he polities of WostiTii 
Europe. If the (iennan j)riiu‘es wished to 
. have a voice in these interna- 
. ^ tional qiu\stions, tlieymnst take' 

w vropean other. When, 

^ then'lon', Henry lY. ol h'rance 

went to the (ierman Piol<*stants tor helj), 
they did not refuse to give it ; but in ouha* 
to he able to take a \'igorons part, the old 
feud between the Palatinate and Saxony 
had to be laid aside. This was done in the 


(oarse of tlu‘ year 1590, and at the begin- 
ning of tlu' following year a union of the 
foiemost Protestant [irinces among them- 
s(*!ves and with Erani'e was agr(‘ed upon. 
But this time the ('onsummation of a real 
alliance was j)rev<*nted by the deaths within 
a short j)eriod of the chief eontiacting 
partu‘s. 

A Protestant l-nion at this jiaiticular 
time seemed of the high(‘St valiK*. The 
question of the succession or the regency in 
) u]i(‘rs with Cleves and Berg compendiously 
included matters vital to the future m 
the contending parties. Tlu* old Duke 
William had, Viesides his imbecile and child- 
less son, John William, daughters only, 
and they were married to Protestant 
princes. Whoever obtained the regency 
for John William would naturally have the 
best prospect of some day becoming his 
successor. In order to postjione a d(‘ei- 
sion, tlie emperoi entrusted the govern- 
ment to the states ; l)y this the Protestants 
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were temporarily excluded. The hope of 
eventual success was not indeed yet aban- 
doned, but it could be acc(jm})lished only 
on the basis of a Protestant league. 

Other events rendered this course urgent. 
The Palatinate party in the diets 
had repeatedly coupled tlie grant of 

Turk-taxes ” with the condition that 
religious grievances should be remedied, 
but they had never carried their p( 3 int, 
since the party of Electoral Saxony regu- 
larly held to the emperor. The situation 
was changed when the energetic measures 
taken by the Hajisburgs against the Luth- 
erans in their hereditary dominions em- 
bittered the Saxon electoi, C hristian II., 
in 1604, had achieved no success in Vienna 
with his earnest rejiresentations, and, 
indignant at this, had threatened to 
withhold the taxes. When the diet met in 
Regensburg at the beginning of i()o8, the 
Protestants combined, and finally, since 
the emperor would not consent to any 
concessions, left the diet in a body, thus 
sapping its further efficiency. 

The Protestants were now united tor 
the first time in many years. The hopes 
w . which they rested on this 
^ . union were the greater since a 

wiT/croL f moveinont against 

the emiieror had just been 
formed in the Ha[)sburg dominions, 
which found a leader in his brother 
Matthias, At the very beginning ol iGocS 
the latter had advanced with hostile intent 
towards the imperial capital of Prague, 
and on June 25th, 1G08, had received the 
crown ot Hungary, as well as the here- 
ditary dominions in Austria and Moravia, 
'as compensation from the emperor. It 
was natural that the Protestant princes 
should seek for an alliance with Matthias 
and with those states in the Hapsburg 
dominions which held to the Protestant 
faith. 

Matthias, notwithstanding his opposi- 
tion to the catholicising jiolicy of his 
brother Rudolph, and notwithstanding 
his support of the Protestant nobility, 
was no sincere adherent of the Evan- 
gelical doctrine. He was little jJeased 
when the Austrian states, before 
doing homage, demanded binding pro- 
mises as to the practice of religion, and 
he only reluctantly gave them assur- 
ances in an ambiguous Resolution ” on 
March 19th, 1609, A political union of the 
Protestant princes with Mattliias seemed 
under such circumstances very hopeless, 


especially since the Calvinists, under the 
leadership of the Palatinate, now had the 
upper hand, and on May 14th, 1608, 
formed a union at Anhausen. This in- 
cluded all Protestant territories, with the 
exce})tion of Electoral Saxony, repre- 
sented a defensive alliance, and maintained 
a separate military organisation. The 
Catholic counter-alliance of 

LeagteLf the the Leape was formed on July 
loth, 1609, under the leader- 
ship of Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, then thirty-six years old ; for the 
moment it reckoned, with the exception of 
Bavaria, only petty spiritual princes among 
its members, and created for itself a mili- 
tary system modelled after that of their 
opponents. The Hapsburgs, for the time 
being, kept aloof from this alliance. 

The Union had the earliest opportunity 
of ])olitical action. Duke John \\hlliam of 
Juliers died on March 25th, iGoc). The 
princes, John Sigismund of Brandenburg — 
as husband of Anne, a niece of the 
deceased John William — and Philip Louis 
of Neuburg in the Palatinate — as husband 
ol Anne, John William’s sister — both mem- 
bers of the Union, were immediately on the 
spot as candidates for the succession to the 
duchy, while the emjieror regarded the 
land as an escheated imperial fief, and 
intended to have it administered by the 
Archduke Leopold. The latter took the 
fortress of Juliers in May, 1609, while 
Brandenlnirg and Neuburg, in virtue of a 
si)ecial treaty of June loth, took joint 
j)ossession of the district and capital, 
Diisseldorl, and governed jointly with the 
declared consent of the Protestants united 
in the llnion. 


This would have been in itself quite 
sufficient to drive the I cague to the side 
ol tlie emperor ; but no other choice was 
left them by consideration lor one of their 
own members, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
to whom the proximity of the Pro- 
testant princes could not be a matter 
u of indifference. The States- 

War Was shortly before 

Averted treaty with France 

and England for protection 
against Spain ; this was again reason enough 
to draw the former to the side of the Union, 
and Spain to that of the League. There 
was thus plenty of material for a war 
involving the whole of Western Europe, 
and only the murder of the French king, 
Henry IV., on May 14th, 1610, pre- 
vents it from breaking out. With him 
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disappeared the moving spirit for political Lusatia. Rudolph in his straits turned 
actions on a large scale. Instead of the to the electors and asked their financial 
great war, a mere feud developed between aid ; but they held the view that such 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, whose mutual questions could be discussed only in an 
relations became more and more unsatis- imperial diet. Rudolph felt no disposi- 
factory. The new quarrel was confirmed tion to call one, and yet, considering 
in 1613 by the conversion of Wolfgang the age of the emperor, it seemed time 
William of Neuburg — son of Philip Louis to settle the succession. The electors, 
_ . . — to the Catholic religion; therefore, on their own motion, called an 

marriage with the electoral meeting at Frankfort for April. 
C Bavarian princess, Mag- But Rudolph II. died on January 20th. 

* “ * dalene, followed at the Matthias was now chosen as his 
end of 1C15. By this, Neuburg had won brother’s successor in the empire {1612 — 
the support of the League, while Branden- 1619), as he already was in Bohemia and 
burg adopted the Calvinistic creed on Austria. On all sides, even among the 
December 25th, 1613, and might now Protestants, great hopes had been formed 
look for a still more powerful furtherance of the new monarch, but it was soon 

of his interests by the Union. on the occasion of the first diet, in August, 

Dutch troops came to the help of 1613, at Regensburg, how little foundation 
Brandenburg, and Spanish troops under there was for these expectations. The 
Ambrosio Spinola occupied Wesel. But states were again called upon to grant a 
before the close of the year 1614 the two high "Turks-tax”; the Protestants again 
parties formed a truce on November 12th demanded in the first place the redress 
at Xanten, on the terms that Neuburg of their grievances, but the emperor, who 
should have the territories of Juliers showed not the slightest trace of his 
and Berg, and Brandenburg should take earlier Protestant proclivities, finally, under 
Cleves, Mark. Ravensberg, and Raven- the pressure of a Turkish attack, merely 
stein. The Dutch, indeed, as well as the permission for the 

Spaniards occupied some places in the p a.* '” ^**j*^* discussion of the griev- 
country — partly up to 1672 — and at the Emp*ror outside the diet, 

same time the alliances which the Union The deliberations had, as 

had made with England and Sweden, might be expected, no results. The 
and the League with Lorraine, Savoy, and Protestants, dissatisfied, left the assembly, 
the Pope, gave cause to fear a new out- and the Catholics alone granted the Turks- 
break of hostilities. tax, although they professed to act in the 

The Emperor Rudolph had ftnmd no time name of the whole assembly, naturally 
in his latter years to trouble himself alx»ut under protest from the Unionists, 
the affairs on the Lower Rhine ; his here- All the other hopes which the chan- 
ditary dominions demanded his attention, cellor, Melchior Khlesl (1552 — 1630), 
and he had to provide for the future, had placed on this session— in par- 
He could not repose any sincere confidence ticular a reform of the imperial judicial 
in his brother Matthias, who had opposed system was to have Iwen discussed — were 
him at the head of the states, and he thus destroyed ; and the position was 
wished, therefore, to help Archduke Leo- worse than in iboS, since the Turks 
l»old to the succession in Bohemia, although had actually attacked Hungary, and had 
Matthias had already, with Rudoljih’s made Gabriel Bethlen, of Iktar, lord of 
consent, been accepted by the states as Transylvania in 1613. A reconciliation 
. . king designate. An attempt between the two religious parties, such as 

Aaotker pg^j^uary, Khlesl wished, had been made infinitely 

1611, to bring Prague into the more difficult by the entry of the emperor 

* ** power of Rudolph, and to make into the League, for Matthias now no longer 
the states dependent on him, was unsuc- stewd above the parties. The chancellor, 
cessful ; the emperor was compelled, in it is true, busied himself even yet with the 
the assembly of the states, to make over meeting of a “ diet ” for composition and 
the crown of Bohemia to Matthias, who settlement, which the Union again de- 
was crowned on May 23rd, i6ri, and manded in their meeting at Nuremberg in 
granted a mere annual pa5nnent to his 1615, and all the more so as the Union 
imperial brother in return for his resigna- inaeased its power by closer alliance with 
tion of all claim on Bohemia, Silesia, and the States-General and Denmark, as well as 
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by the formation of a league of the towns. 
These efforts led to no result, for a quite 
different question now occupied the im- 
perial policy — the succession in the empire 
and in the hereditary dominions. Mat- 
thias, and with him the chancellor, pre- 
ferred to leave the matter unsettled, since 
the emperor-elect would have acquired 
influence on the government. Archduke 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was strain- 
ing every nerve to have the strict Catholic, 
Ferdinand of Styria, elected emperor. 

By his efforts, which at the same time 
were aimed at the overthrow of Khlesl, 
Ferdinand succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with Spain in June, 1017, in which he 
secretly promised concessions of territory 
in the event of his becoming cmi)er()r, and 
was also accepted, although not formally 
elected, as king by the Catholic states of 
Bohemia. The Catholic and Protestant 
states stood confronting each other in this 
constitutional stniggle ; the Catholics were 
decided in regarding Bohemia as the here- 
ditary right of the Hapsburgs, while the 
Protestants equally distinctly declared 
the crown to be elective. The claim of 
- , the elector was the better 

rugg e ^ founded, as Matthias in 1608 
f®' "‘‘“.o- and 1611 had distinctly 
^ acknowledged that he had 

been elected King of Bohemia by free 
choice, while the Catholic states could 
adduce in support of their view only tire 
fact that for nearly a century a Hapsburg 
had always worn the crown. 

The nomination of Ferdinand to the 
throne of Bohemia was certain to lead to 
war, since the rights ot the Protestant 
states were far from being firmly estab- 
lished. The greatest difficulties had arisen 
under Rudolph, who had conceded the 
demands of the Protestants by a “ Letter 
of Majesty ” in i6og, and promised 
religious liberty only under coercion. 
Matthias had confirmed the Letter of 
Majesty among the Bohemian privileges, 
but with regard to other demands of the 
states he only held out hopes for the future, 
especially in reference to a union of the 
states of all the imperial dominions, and 
the creation of a common military system. 

In Bohemia ideas of a subordinate 
government were openly entertained by 
the Protestant states. The emperor, how- 
ever, tried to use this idea for his war with 
the Turks when he summoned, in August, 
1614, a committee from his dominions to 
Linz. But the session had no results. 


The representatives had not received full 
authorisation from their districts, and had, 
besides, no inclination for the Turkish 
war ; there could therefore be no idea of 
that for the present, and in the summer of 
1615 a comparatively favourable treaty 
was arranged with Gabriel Bethlen as well 
as with the Sultan, Achmed 1 . The 
j. , questions of internal policy 
,,“*‘*^.“5 * were to be discussed afresh at a 

PromiL* general assembly of the states 
romi«e» June, 1615. But besides 

Upper and Lower Austria, only Bohemia 
was rej)resented, while Hungary sent no 
representative ; once more the debates 
were fruitless. 

Constant friction between the Catholic 
and Protestant states, and disputes with 
the imi)erial government, were, under these 
circumstances, inevitable in Austria and 
Bohemia, and led to lasting disturbances. 
The jiromises made by the emperor in 
i6oq were still unfulfilled in Austria. 
In particular the towns were constrained, 
by the influence brought to bear on the 
election of counsellors, in favour of the 
Catholics, while the Protestant nobles 
were almost excluded from office. 

In Bohemia, it is true, there were some 
Protestants in the higher posts, but the 
Catholics were in the majority, and used 
their position to crush Protestantism in the 
crown lands and in the ecclesiastical fiefs, 
although the Letter of Majesty gave per- 
mission for the building of churches there. 

Matthias in 1612 entrusted the exercise 
of his rights of patronage to the Arch- 
bishoji of Prague ; the result naturally 
was that the benefices were once more 
filled by Catholics. Since the ecclesiastical 
domains were considered as royal fiefs, the 
Protestants, in virtue of the Letter of 
Majesty, had begun to build churches as 
well, although in 1611 Matthias had 
rejected, in the case of Braunau, this 
interpretation of the Letter of Majesty ; 
the building of churches was undauntedly 
B . . i continued. The archbishop 
Pfou.ui»t ordered the church of Kloster- 

«rc «t ^o be closed, and the 

uppretted approved of the decree. 

The Protestant states raised vigorous 
remonstrances against such a conception 
of religious liberty. Being met in no 
friendly spirit, they openly talked of the 
election of another king, who should be a 
German ; in 1614 some party leaders had 
already treated with the Elector of Saxony 
as a candidate. After the populace at 
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Bmunatt had' prevented ^ of 

their church by force, and the archbishop 
Ibtad <Hdeted the church of Klostergiab to 
be polled down at the end of i6ir an insur- 
rection finally broke out. The rrotestant 
nobles united under the leadership of Henry 
Matthias. Count of Thum, and went with a 
renewed petition first to the stadtholders, 
and then to the emperor ; 
being everywhere re- 
pulsed, they proceeded 
to assert their rights by 
force. The emperor, besides his uncompro- 
misingly unfavourable decree in reference 
to Braunau and Klostergrab, had, above 
all, strictly forbidden the assembly of the 
Protestants arranged for May 21st, 161 S. 

But the states, confident in their privileges, 
did not allow themselves to be intimidated, 
and assembled on the apiiointed day. 

An imperial decree wluch repealed the 
prohibition was read to the assembled body ; 
and when the states communicated their 
answer to the stadtholders, such excited 
altercations followed that fin<ally two of 
the stadtholders, William Slavata— subse- 
quently Count of Chlum and Koschum- 
berg— and Jaroslav Borita of Martiiut/, 
who were universally held to be the guilty 
parties, and the unoffending secretary 
were thrown by the leaders from the 
window into the castle moat. This gross 
insult to the foremost imperial officials 
meant a complete breach with the emj^ro-. 

In the western jiart of the empire, 
meanwhile, the crisis had become still 
more acute. Apart from the fact that the 
Treaty of Xanten, which had divided the 
territories of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg 
between Neuburg and Brandenburg, 
offered sufficient incentive to further 
disputes, the electoral house of Saxony had 
since the summer of 1610 been invested 
with these very territories, in conformity 
with an earlier promise of the emperor, 
which rejected the succession of the female 
line. The States-General were also anxious 
to maintain the position which 
they had once woij, and Arch- 
duke Albert, as the Hapsburg 
representative, made the same 
effort. The petty war on the Lower Rhine 
therefore continued. The States-General, 
in order to execute further plans, formed 
an alliance with the Hanse towns. 

And thus, before the end of the year 1615, 
it iVas clear that the controversies which 
#ere pending in the north would have an 
? influence on German politics. In Sweden 
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the confession of Augsburg had been taken ' 
in Z593 as the basis of the national Church 
in opposition to the Catholic Sigismnnd 
{1592-1599). The assumption of the title 
of king by the Protestant Charles IX. in 
1604 signified also a serious war against 
Poland, with which the struggle for the 
Baltic provinces still continue, 

Since Sigismund, a son of King John III. 
of Sweden, who had been deposed from the 
throne of Sweden in 1599,, but had been 
King of Poland also since 1587, entered 
into closer relations with Austria, Sweden 
was forced to seek support from the 
Protestant princes of Germany, for 
Denmark, which was equally Protestc^, 
and, under the energetic Christian W. 
(1588-1648), the most important }>owcr of 
the North, was excluded as Iieing a 
dangerous riv’al in the Baltic. A war 
accordingly broke out liotwoen the two 
countries in 1611, on the question of the 
tolls m the Sound. The States-General 
and the Hanse towns, which had both 
suffered grievously under the Danish tolls, 
took the side of Sweden. However, nothing 
came of it but a treaty m 161 j between the 
States-General and Liibeck, 
while the alliance of Decemlier, 
1615, already mentioned, was 
brouglit about only by the 
desperate position of the Hanse town, 
Brunswick, which the Duke of Brunswick 
was Ix'sicging with the help of Denmark. 

The common feature of all political 
operations in the decade preceding the 
outbreak of the great war is the tendency 
towards alliances, which, increasinglycloser 
and on a wider scale as regards members, 
objects, and duration, at last divided all 
Europe into the two hostile camps of the 
Union and the League. 

The Union had received considerable 
additions since the imperial diet of 1613. 
The military system and its foundation 
stone, the finances of the allies, had been 
organised to some extent. In the year 
1614 the league with the States-General, 
such as had been contemplated by the 
agreement with England as early as 1612, 
was really arranged for twelve years. 
Negotiations were opened with the Protes- 
tants of Lower Saxony, especially Liine- 
btirg and Pomerania, as well as with the 
administrators of the dioceses, who foresaw 
.an uncertain future. Attempts were* 
indeed, made to wn the important 
Electoral Saxony, which still kept aloof. 
In 1615 the important alliafnc^ of the Umoo 
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witb the proT^nce of Lower Saxony was 
brought about. In the next year a renewal 
of the confederation, which would expire 
in I6i8, was discussed. The necessity of 
the continuance of the Union was univer- 
sally acknowledged, but Electoral Bran- 
denburg withdrew, since the Unionists, 
and especially the towns, were not disposed 
to regard the claims on J uliers as their own. 
Besides nine princes, the Union now 
included seventeen towns, which would 
hear nothing of a warlike policy, and 
bound themselves to the alliance only up 
to the year 1621. 

The League meanwhile had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the admission 
of the emperor and of Wolfgang William 
of Neuburg in the Palatinate. But the 
participation of Austria had at the same 
time destroyed the hitherto uncontested 
position of Maximilian of Bavaria, for the 
emjXMor must now have a voice in the 
management. The Archbishop of Mainz 
was able to overcome the difficulties 
and to effect a reorganisation in 1613, 
according to which the Hapsburg Maxi- 
milian received, m addition to Mainz and 
f, ... , Bavaria, a third federal dis- 

Fw the 

n... Ulc Catholic interests were 
Empir.. Crown sightly less emphasised, the 

Protestant princes had the option of join- 
ing. This outcome was by no means satis- 
factory to the Bavarian. After various 
attempts to find a solution he left the 
League in January, 1616, and the rest 
could do nothing without him. In May, 
1O17, however, he entered into new 
alliance with four spiritual princes for 
four years. 

Meantime, the negotiations as to the 
succession in the empire had been carried 
on unceasingly. It was universally ad- 
mitted that the future emperor must also 
he ruler of Austria ; and Ferdinand of 
Styria seemed, as the youngest Hapsburg, 
to be the most suitable. But since 1613 
the King of Spain also had raised claims, 
although at once with the suggestion 
that he wou'd be satisfied with a conces- 
sion of tenitory. Since, however, there 
could be no thought of winning over the 
electors of the Palatinate and Branden- 
burg after the course of the imperial diet 
of 1613, the spiritual electors and the 
Elector of Saxony had proposed the 
summoning of an electoral diet by the 
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emperiffi, without any statement oS. irafi 
particular object. KMesI did not wish 
that, since his heart was set on an aigree- 
ment between the religious parties, and 
he hoped to bring about their reconcOia^ 
tion by the very necessity of same under- 
standing as to the succesmon. Both 
parties, indeed, made in 1615 a statemenit 
Tk. rus-. ^ points on whii^ 

ofDwkc insist, but- no 

for reconciliation 
was held. Archduke Maxi- 
milian attempted to force the emperor to 
action, and advised, at any rate according 
to the ideas of the Protestant side, that 
an election should be held, and. if 
necessary, enforced by arms. On the 
other hand, the electors of the Palatinate, 
Brandenburg, and Saxony deliberated 
over a choice in the summer of 16x6, and 
came to the decision that they would defer 
the business of election until after the 
death of the emperor, and would then 
perhaps elect Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

By this, it is true, the succession of 
Ferdinand in the Austrian dominions 
seemed secured at the beginning of the 
year 1617 ; but his prospects in the empire 
were all the more unfavourable, and 
“ recognition ” in Bohemia as well as his 
“ election ” in Hungary, finally arrived at 
by the states, offered only poor encourage- 
ment. Now at least the Saxon elector had 
been induced to consent to a personal 
electoral diet for February, 1618, in order 
to discuss the election, in which Ferdi- 
nand’s reversion was regarded as obvious. 

The Elector Palatine, on the other 
hand, was in treaty at the same time 
with the Protestant states of Bohemia, 
which, priding themselves on their right 
of election, did not acknowledge Ferdinand 
as lawful king ; but there had been no 
talk of his acquiring the crown of Bohemia 
before the autumn of 1618. During the 
whole of this year the most various plans 
for the election of an emperor were devised. 

The candidature of Maximilian 
the Emperor Bavaria again came up. 

There was also talk of parcelling 
out the Hapsburg territories 
under an agreement with Savoy. But no 
results had been arrived at when the 
Emperor Matthias died, on March 20th, 
1619. It rested now with Ferdinand to 
prove whether his statesmanship could 
secure him the crown. 
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AND SWEDEN’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 

pVEN in Austria, immediately after the chosen king at Prague, in virtue of the 
^ death of Matthias, Ferdinand had elective rights of the states, on August 
difficulties in obtaining possession of 27th, ibn). At the instance of Christian of 
the sovereignty ; the states considered Anhalt, and in spite of the dissuasion of his 
his brother Albert their lawful sovereign, father-m-law, King James I. of England, 
and the Protestants among them fonned he accepted the election, which was 
an alliance with the Bohemian insurgents, p ^ • v destined to bring on him the 
Ferdinand well understood that the / loss of his territory, and 

possession of the imperial title would ue**'*^ especially of his splendid 

greatly strengthen his position in his * '**^*“^ castle, and received the crown 

hereditary dominions, and went in July on November 3rd. 

to the electoral diet at Frankfort in order Gabriel Kethlen had hitherto, in com- 
to represent the Bohemian vote. bmatioii with the Bohemians, attacked the 

But the Elector Palatine and Bran- emjieror from the side of Transylvania, 
denburg had already agreed not to and had stiried up the Protestant Hunga- 
choose him. Saxony finally joined the rians to revolt, wffiile the Imperialists 
spiritual electors ; even Brandenburg were withdrawing to Vienna. Thurn also 
changed round, so that the Palatinate ap])earcd tliere, but had not sufficient 
at last stood quite alone, Ferdinand’s force to begin a siege. Bethlen, too, 
election was now secured, especially since retreated, and an gpposing Catholic party 
ne consented- that conciliatory measures arose in Hungary. Tlie Bohemians 
should be discussed among the eketors maintained their position in the winter of 
Protestant November. The election 1619-1620, and even received support 
Insurrection Lower Austria. But the emperor 
in Bohemia empire now once more had induced Spain to invade the Palatinate 
an emperor. As Ferdinand 11 . from the side of the Netherlands, revived 
(1619-1637) he brought great disasters the League once more, and concluded 
upon Germany and Europe, since he a treaty with its head, his friend. Maxi- 
transferred into the empire the struggle milian of Bavaria, in which he promised him 
with the states in his hereditary dominions, the electoral dignity in the event of a 
and laid the ban of the empire on the successful war. 

Elector Palatine, Frederic V., after his Maximilian, on his side, obtained the 
expulsion from Bohemia. support of the Saxon elector, while the 

The insurrection had begun in Bohemia Union did not support their head, but 

after the window episode. The Protestant also negotiated with the Bavarian. The 
nobles had become masters of the govern- latter marched into Austria in August, 

ment and appointed thirty directors. An 1620, and into Bohemia in September, 

army under Count Thurn had defeated the found the greatest confusion at Prague, 
Imperialists at Budweis, and the mer- xh Lo t c thanks to Tilly, in 

cenary leader, Peter Ernest of Mansfeld, combination with the Im- 

had taken Pilsen. While Thurn was trying P^^'^^hsts under Buquoy, 

to advance into Austria through Moravia, won a decisive victory over 

Matthias died; and a little later the Christian of Anhalt at the “White 
prospects of King Ferdinand seemed Mountain “ near Prague, on November 8th. 
somewhat more favourable. Nevertheless, Frederic’s “winter kingdom’* was now^ 
about the same time that he was elected at ah end ; he fled to Silesia, and the cau^y 
emperor at Frankfort, Frederic V. of of PjFotestantism was lost. A strict counter*- 
the Palatinate, leader of the Union, was ref<^ation l^an at once in Bohemia 
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and Austria, Ferdinand with his own 
hands tore up the Letter of Majesty, the 
chief nobles were executed, and many 
thousands who remained loyal to their 
faith were driven from the land. Frederic 
did not realise his position. He wished at 
first only to concede Bohemia to the con- 
queror m return for compensation ; he 
perceived too late that the emperor 
believed that he would have to fight him in 
any case in the Palatinate and as elector. 
Tlie Spaniards under Spinola had been in 


Tilly had taken the capital ol the Pala- 
tinate, the beautiful town of Heidelberg, 
and had won a decisive battle at Stadtlohn 
on August 5th and 6th, 1623, the electoral 
dignity, together with the tipper Palati% 
ate was transferred to Maximilian of 
Bavaria. The Protestants indeed, and 
Saxony also this time, vigorously protested 
at the diet of deputies at Regensburg, but 
could not alter the fact. Henceforth the 
Protestants under all circumstances formed 
the minority in the electoral college. 



THE EMPEROR FERDINAND 11. REFUSING HIS SIGNATURE TO PROTESTANT LIBERTIES 
Boni in 1578, trained in the school of the Jesnits, Ferdinand II. became Emperor of Germany in I8l», and played 
a leadinK part in the terrible Thirty Years War. Bitterly opposed to the German Protestants, to whose plea for 
toleration he turned a deaf ear he issued an edict, taking from them the rights and liberties won after long struggles. 


From the painting by Karl Wurjilnger 


the Palatinate since the summer of 1620 ; 
in 1621 the Union withdrew, and soon, 
being leaderless and powerless, broke up 
completely. Nevertheless, Fredericdid not 
follow the advice of his father-in-law, 
who was busily negotiating with Ferdinand, 
but offered further resistance, Mansfeld 
and the Margrave George Frederic of 
Baden-Durlach won a victory, it is true, 
over Tilly at Wiesloch, on April 27th, 1622, 
but that was neutralised by defeats of the 
electoral ^miesat Wimpfen on May 6th and 
at Hdchst on June aoth, 1622. And when 
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The measure which was intended to 
strengthen the Catholic party in the empire 
aroused, on the contrary, new opposition, 
and that among the Protestant princes 
of Lower Germany, who, until now, had 
kept in the background, George William 
of- Brandenburg (1620-1640) earnestly 
strove to rouse the Saxon elector against 
the emperor, but as the latter refused, the 
circle of Lower Saxoiw could npt take 
the side of the Elector Palatine, otherwise 
known as the Pfalsgrave. On the othfir 
hand, the prospect, not «t all attractive, 


THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 

to Germany, of the revival of the power establish the power of the emperor bn’ 
of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs, the Baltic failed only through the resistance, 
brought the King of England to the side of of Stralsund from May 23rd to August 4th, 
his son-in-law, and the latter found sup- 1628. Since Sweden also was threatening 

K rt from the States-General and King war, a peace with Denmark seemed 
iristian of Denmark. The King of necessary to the imperial commander ; he 
Sweden was also ready to take part in a therefore concluded a treaty at Liibcck 


war against the Hapsburgs. 
Towards the close of 1625 a 
league was formed between 
England — where Charles I. 
now was king — Holland, and 
Denmark for the restoration 
of the Pfalsgrave to his 
hereditary dominions. France 
supported the undertaking 
with money ; the states ot 
Lower Saxony prepared on 
their side to expel the army 
of the League under Tilly, 
and placed Christian of Den- 
mark at their head. The 





on May 12th, 1629, by which 
the king received back all 
his possessions in exchange 
for a promise to observe 
neutrality for the future. 

The great commander was- 
now at the zenith of his 
fortunes. But the princes 
of the League and the im- 
perial court had long been 
dissatisfied with him ; his 
mysterious power seemed 
dangerous to them. After 
* the Minister, Hans Ulrich, 
Prince of Eggenberg, had 


Danish king, supported by v. of BorifirMiA himself entered into com- 

Mansfelcl and the Duke of munications with the general, 

Brunswick, advanced into beth, daughter of James I. of in November, 1626, the com- 
Lower Saxony without wait- England. He received the crown of plaiiits Were quieted for some 
ing for the conclusion of the ^ gut they broke out 

negotiations, and succeeded even in again the more loudly among the 
strategy in beiriga match for his opponent, members of the League, since it was seen 
Theemperorhadno means of meeting this that Wallenstein’s conduct of the war 
unexpected danger. Since, on the other was guided more by political than by 
hand, he did not military con- 

man, ^Waldstcin, ances was drawn 

reach Venice, but leaders in the thirty years war could not concede 

died in Rako- Count Ernest von Mansfeld was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty the wisheS of the 
twifva ir\ Ptrvcriio Years War; he defeated Tilly in 1622, and afterwards served with ,^ririr'Pc A - 

Wltza in DOSnia United Netherlands. Count Tilly commanded the Catholic army pnnces. A meet 

on the 2oth of when the war began, and rose to be commander-in-chief of the imperial ing of the electors* 
November, 1626. He w« rout-d by G«,tav». Adolph„. at BreWeld in lesi. 

Tilly meanwhile — on August 27th, 1626 of the same year aimed at the same; 
•—■had won a victory Over Cluistian at object ; a new and exhaustive bill of- 
Lutter on the Barenberg, and thereby complaint as to the oppression of variotis 
gained control of all Lower Germany. Now districts by the army of Wallenstein 
Wallenstein also advanced and compelled was forwarded to the emperor, and once 
the Danes to retreat to the. islands. He more no result followed. Wallensteta.*B 
drove the Dukes of Mecklenburg from pri^e increased with his military successes, 
their territory, and his plan firmly to Af1»r the proscription of th| Dukes of 
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Mecklenburg, he witn some difficulty 
obtained from the emperor the investiture 
of their territory in January, 1628, and 
became hereditary sovereign there in 1629. 
In other respects, also, his already ample 
powers were still further enlarged. The 
“ generalissimo field-marshal ” — this was 
now his title — ^was a loyal servant of his 
emperor, and had no end in view but to 
further his imperialistic plans. The ques- 
tion, however, arose whether he might not 
become dangerous to Ferdinand should a 
difference of opinion occur. Maximilian 
of Bavaria, as well as 
the Spanish Hapsburg 
Philip IV., worked on 
the emperor from this 
point of view, while the 
most varied rumours 
were current as to Wal- 
lenstein’s intentions 
and schemes. The elec- 
tors, even before the 
siege of Stralsund, re- 
peatedly demanded the 
dismissal of Wallen- 
stein, saying that, 
should occasion arise, 
they were ready also to 
use their arms against 
him. 

After the treaty with 
Denmark, the first dif- 
ference of opinion 
between Ferdinand 
and Wallenstein at last 
showed itself. • The em- 
peror, conformably to 
an agreement with the 
princes of the League, 
issued in the spring of 
J629 the so-called Edict of Restitution, 
which deprived the princes of all eccle- 
siastical profwrty acquired since the 
Treaty of Passau in 1552, and thus at 
one stroke took large districts away from 
the Protestants. A new arrangement on 
this basis would have given back to the 
Catholic Church the two archbishoprics 
of Magdeburg and Bremen and twelve 
bishoprics, to say nothing of the extensive 
■property of the religious houses. But the 
edict was a flagrant breach of the Religious 
Peace, since the “ ecclesiastical reserva- 
tion,” it is true, was to be carried out, but 
always subject to the condition that there 
should be absolute religious freedom for all 
the inhabitants or subjects of the ecclesias- 
tical foundations. Now, however, all the 
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Calvinists and Zwinglians were expressly to 
be excluded, and none but the adherents 
of the Confession of Augsburg recognised. 

The whole existing organisation of the 
empire would have been upset. It was 
also clear that this attack would call thi 
whole Protestant world to arms. It was 
Wallenstein’s object to prevent this ; he 
therefore was, and continued to be, an 
opponent of the Edict of Restitution, and 
did not use his power to carry it out. The 
emperor, once more urged by the League, 
would now gladly have dismissed Wallen- 
stein; but that would 
have been to leave 
himself once more with- 
out an army. An 
attack by the Swedi^ 
king was threatening, 
since the war between 
Sweden and Poland 
had Ixjen ended for the 
time being by a truce 
concluded at Altmark, 
near Stuhm, on Sep- 
teml-'cr 26th, 1629. 

Moreover, the war witli 
France for the j)osses- 
sion of Mantua had 
already broken out, and 
part of Wallenstein’s 
array was engaged in 
it. Nevertheless, the 
complaints against him 
were repeated in the 
electoral diet of Regens- 
burg in July, ibdo. The 
em{)eror at last, chiefly 
through the advice of 
the Poite, resolved to 
deprive his generalis- 
simo of his command, and Wallenstein 
voluntarily withdrew to Gitschin, 

When Wallenstein’s dismissal was de- 
cided upon at Regensburg, the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, bad already 
landed in the north. On July 6th, 1630, 
he had disembarked at the mouth of tlie 
Peene, with 13,000 men, not mercenaries, 
but Swedish levies, had occupied Stettin, 
and forced the Duke of Pomerania to con- 
clude an alliance. Although his army was 
streng'thened to 40,000 men by reinforce- 
ments from home, grave mistrust pre- 
vailed among the Protestant princes, with 
the exception of those of Hesse-Cassel and 
Saxe- Weimar. They united in an armed 
neutrality. On the other hand, the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg, the cousins of the Swedish 



THE FAMOUS GENERAL WALLENSTEIN 
Like Ferdinand II., the Boheniia.n nobleman Wallen- 
stein was brought up under the Jesuits. His military 
successes on behalf of the empire raised up enemies 
who plotted for his downfall He was deposed from 
his command, branded as a traitor, ana murdered. 
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king, returned to their country, and seized Prague, Gustavus, passing through 
France promised her aid in a treaty with Thuringia, reached the Main. On October 
Sweden in January, 1631. While Gustavus i8th he captured Wurzburg, whither the 
Adolphus m the north took place after bishop, a member of the League, had fled, 
place and secured a strong position for him- and took Mainz in December, 
self, Tilly marched with the army of the Here he si)ent the winter, received 
League to Magdeburg in order to force the unfortunate Pfalsgrave Frederic, and, 
the town to accept the Edict of Restitu- with Richelieu as m^iator, began nego- 
Tk T ‘ki Swedes, through the tiations for peace with the League, froin 

S k attitude of Brandenburg and which he demanded neutrality during 

1^^ ® the Saxon elector, could neither the continuance of the war against thfe 

•f « to its assistance nor emperor. These transactions led to no 

effect any change in Tilly’s plan of campaign results. Gustavus Adolphus, therefore, 

by the capture of Frankfort-on-Oder. The in March, while securing the Rhine, ad- 

town thus fell into the hands of the \ye- vanced against Bavaria : on April 15th, 

siegers on May 20th, 1631. A terrible sack ib32, at Rjiin on the Lech, he once 

began, during which fire broke out and more defeated Tilly, who was mortally 

reduced almost all the houses to ashes, wounded, and made his entry into Muni<^ 
The Catholics were triumphant at Tilly's in the middle of May. The league was 
success. The Protestants, however, saw shattered, and the emperor would have 
too late that the Swedish king alone could been lost if Wallenstein had not for the 
stem the flood of disaster. . The fate of second time freed him from his difficulties. 
Magdeburg might soon befall the other The emj)eror had offered him a new 
episcopal cities. command soon after the battle of Breiten- 

Hesse and Weimar on their part now teld, and again since Arnim's advance 
made overtures to Sweden. But Gustavus into Bohemia ; but it was only in Decem- 
Adolphus, since the Saxon elector and her, 1631, that Count Eggenberg had per^ 
Brandenburg held hack, was at first com- ^ . suaded him, and received the 

pelled to decline an alliance. An agree- assurance that within three 

ment, however, w^as eventually concluded ^ months 40,000 men would be 

with Brandenburg on June 21st, by which in the field. Wallenstein ac- 

Gustavus Adolphus was allowed to occupy tually took over the chief command in 
Spandau and Kiistrin, in order always to April, 1632, after the right to conclude 
have a secured retreat to the coast. Sue- treaties had been granted him at Znaim. 
cess attended his cause, for, on July i8th, The first thing to be aimed at was the 
Tilly was defeated for the first time at separation of Saxony from the Swedish 
Burgstall, in the vicinity of Wolmirstedt. cause. The powers of the general were 
Fresh reinforcements from Sweden and now so wide that he had the command 
England placed the king in a still more of the army and the control of politics 
favourable position. entirely in his own hands. * 

This induced Saxony also, on September The Saxon elector, John George, had 
15th, to join his cause, for Tilly was already the beginning of the year entertainra 
invading the elector's territories, with the the thought of concluding peace with the 
object of depriving him of the secularised emperor independently of Sweden, bi^ 
bishoprics by virtue of the Edict of Restitu- Brandenburg's att tude prevented hiifl, 
tion. A decisive blow was soon struck, and Wallenste n’s appearance in Bohemia 
since the elector wished above all to see the completely prevented the conclusion of a 
ft A * Ki driven far from his peace which might have secured fb 

H ii a The armies met Saxony the possession of the ecclesiastical 

ifTocrniAftl Brei tenfold, near Leipzig, property. The negotiations were, how- 

^ which Tilly had just occu- ever, continued. When Wallenstein had 
pied. The forces of the league were com- cleared Bohemia of the Saxons, he sought 
pletely routed, and their leader himself was to unite himself with Maximilian of 
wounded. The emperor was left without Bavaria, while Gustavus marched north- 
an army, and feared for his hereditary do- ward in order to hasten to the help of 
ndnions, while Protestant Germany began the Saxon elector. The Swedes collected 
to hail Gustavus Adolphus as a saviour, in Nuremberg ; but Wallenstein appeared 
Wh 0 e, then, the Sdxons, under John George before the town and entrenched himself in 
of Amim, marched into Bohemia and a camp near Fiirth without engaging in a 

' . ■" '' ;■ ^ 
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battle. At last, on September 3rd, Gus- 
tavus attacked the enemy 's camp unsuccess- 
fully, and after vain attempts to bring about 
a peace he retreated on September i8th. 

The Swedes next turned southward 
in order to attack Austria ; but when 
they heard that Wallenstein was press- 
ing Saxony still harder and massing his 
army at Leipzig, they advanced thither 
rapidly, joined the Landgrave William of 
Hesse in Erfurt, and by the middle of 
November were facing the hostile anny. 
Wallenstein even now wished to avoid 
a battle. But on November i6th, 1632, 
Gustavus Adolphus attacked the enemy 
at Liitzen in order to 
facilitate a junction 
with the Saxons. He 
himself fell in the stub- 
born fight, while the 
Imperialists lost the 
brave cavalry general, 

Gottfried Henry, Count 
of Pappenheim. Duke 
Bernard of Saxe -Wei- 
mar took over the 
command after the 
death of the king and 
occupied the battlefield 
while Wallenstein with- 
drew. The joy of the 
Catholics over this 
battle sprang less from 
the supposed “victory ” 
than from the feeling 
of emancipation whicli 
they experienced at the 
death of the great leader 
of the Protestants. 



GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN 
This Protestant King of Sweden heroically sided 


by France, which contributed subsidies. 
Richelieu’s aims were especially directed 
towards the acquisition of German soil. 
But the most important point still was 
to secure the adhesion of the German con- 
federates to the Swedes. John . George 

r, 5. tions conducted with hun 

fk. GrAt w« before the close of the year 
the Great War had demanded first 

of all a greater influence in the manage- 
ment of affairs. It was first resolved to 
raise two armies, a Swedish under Oxen- 
stierna and a Saxon under John George, 
only it was doubtful to which of these two 
the remaining German 
Protestants would 
attach themselves. The 
Upper German and 
Rhenish princes held 
to the Swedes, but 
under French influence 
an advisory council was 
set up by the side of 
the Swedish chancellor. 
This was done in March, 
1633, in the Treaty of 
Heilbronn. At the 
same time the emperor 
resumed negotiations 
with Saxony. Wallen- 
stein entered into rela* 
tions with Arnim, the 
general of the Saxon 
army, and was prepared 
for further concessions 
in religious matters, 
contrary to the will 
of his emperor ; but 


A kv/kvotcAiikc,. his fellow - religionists in Germany in their ciapciui , uui 

Bernard of Saxe- Saxon v and Branden- 

wj’ . • j head of 16,0tK) men, in 1630, he crossed , ? . , , ... 

Weimar retained the to Pomerania, and for two years, till he fell at burg did not entertain 

military command oi fought for Protestant liberties, his proposals. On the 


the orphaned army. The Swedish Council 
of State entrusted the political representa- 
tion of Sweden in Germany to the chancellor 
Oxenstiema, for whom a hard task was in 
store. The army especially was no longer the 
old force of true-born Swedes which had 
Tlf 0«tr«,e. greater part of it 

of the bad been levied m Germany, 

Sw«4hltArmy'^f? the king had he.m 
able to maintain discipline 
only with difficulty. Henceforth the Swedish 
army did not di&r in the least from the 
Imperialists in the robberies and murders 
it committed : it became, like then?, the 
terrible scourge and dread of every district 
through whidn it passed. Politically the 
prosecution of the war was still influenced 


other side, Oxenstiema was treating with 
the commander-in-chief, and asked him, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Bohemian emigrants, to let himself be 
elected king ; but again there were no 
results. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar had 
driven the Imperialists completely out of 
Saxony after the day of Liitzen, and then, 
on July loth, 1633, by the favour of 
Oxenstiema, had become Duke of Fran- 
conia, the new duchy formed out of the, 
bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurzburg.- 
Widlenstein had defeated Arnim at 
Steii^u on October 23rd, 1633, anii freed 
Silesta from the enemy. Since, however, 
he ^ not relieve Regensburg, wWch Ber- 
nartJtof Weimar had taken on November, 
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4th, 1633, by a brilliant feat of arms, but 
withdrew to Bohemia, the emperor con- 
ceived great mistrust of his general, who 
renewed his overtures to Saxony, France, 
and Sweden, and made a secret agreement 
with Sweden, which was to effect a union 
of the armies at Eger. Wallenstein was 
not unaware of this distrust of him in 
w n • : Vienna. He sent in his resigna- 
Waiieii.teia tion on January 12th, 1634. 
Deposed and accepted, although 

his dismissal had already been 
pronounced in a secret document, and was 
made public on January 24th, Wallen- 
stein was publicly declared guilty of 
treason by the emperor, on February i8th, 
and was murdered on Februar}' 25th, 
1634, at Eger, while even his army was 
deserting him. 

The son of the emj^eror, afterwards 
Ferdinand III., and Count Matthias of 
(iallas were now placed at the head of the 
anny. With Wallenstein there went to 
the grave not merely the man of most 
marked intellectual ability, the sjilendid 
general and d plomatist, but also the only 
one of all the leaders who stood su])erior 
to the religious controversy. 

His death placed the emperor, and 
consequently Catholicism, in a more favour- 
able jx>sition than had ever been reached 
before. Now for the first time Ferdinand 
had an army of his own at his disjxisal, and 
he immediately ordered it to advance to 
Regensburg. The town fell into the hands 
of what had been Wallenstein's army 
in July, and on September bth, Gallas 
won at Nordlingen a complete victory over 
Bernard of Weimar and (iustavus Horn. 
Now that the Swedes were defeated, it 
was an easy task for the emperor to con- 
duct to a successful close the negotiations 
with Saxony, for which Wallenstein had 
already paved the way. 

The preliminary conditions were settled 
by November, 1634, and were confirmed 
in the Treaty of Prague on May 30th, 1635. 
PU4IC1 of convention Saxony ob- 

Treaty hereditary dominions 

of Pragve provinces of Lusatia 

n which had been pledged to J ohn 

George I. after the dissolution of the 

winter kingdom,"' and was exempted 
for the future from enforcing the Edict of 
Restitution ; in return, all claims for the 
further representation of Protestant in- 
terests were to be renounced, and a pro- 
mise given of help in case of need against 
tite Swedes and French. The majority 
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of the states of North Germany soon gave 
their adhesion to this treaty, which at once 
deposed the Swedes from their command- 
ing position and threatened to cut off 
their connection with their home. 

Since the dispute as to religious politics 
between the Catholic and Protestant princes 
had been accommodated by the most im- 
portant representatives, henceforth secular 
interests determined the conduct of the 
war more distinctly than before. From 
this time it signified essentially a struggle 
between Austria and Spain on the one side, 
and France and Sweden on the other ; for 
Ferdinand III., who had followed his 
father upon the throne in 1637 as emperor 
and heir to Austria, always maintain|(p: 
the most intimate relations with tne 
Hapsburg dynasty of Spain. 

The only course lett op?n to those Pro- 
testants who had not acceded to the Treaty 
of Prague, after the overthrow of the 
Swedish power, was to form closer rela- 
tions with France, which, under Richelieu's 
brilliant statesmanship, aimed at depriving 
both lines of the Hapsburgs of their supre- 
macy in Western Europe. The French 
had fought against Spain in 
Do bl Haly and, since the appearance 
Proteeted Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many, had operated against the 
emperor with his support, had made con- 
quests in Lorraine, and had established 
themselves firmly in the electorate of 
Tre vcs. In the spring of 1C35 an imperial 
army had fought with success on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and thereby forced 
France to an open declaration of war. 
Richelieu protected himself on two sides, 
since he bound over the States-fjeneral 
to a common attack on Spain, and the 
Swedes to a conflict with the emperor 
which should be terminated only by a joint 
peace. The emperor thus had henceforth 
to reckon with a double opposition, both 
in the battlefield and in any negotiations 
for peace. 

The military events of 1635 were unim- 
portant on the French side ; the troops, 
being inexperienced in warfare, did not 
wish to enter Central Germany, and were 
with difficulty brought as far as the 
Rhine, while the Imperialists were masters 
of the situation there in the autumn. In 
the north, it is true, the Swedes,' Jolm 
Bain^r and Lennart Torstenson, had won 
repeated successes and drove out the .’ra- 

S :rial army, united with the Saxons, from 
ecklenburg and Pomerama,. RicheJieti 

■ * I - ■ 
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in this emergency, on October 27th, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, concluded a special 
treaty with Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the 
most competent Protestant commander ; 
by its terms an army of 12,000 foot 
soldiers and 6,000 horsemen was to be 
raised in Germany with French money 
— four million livres yearly™ and opposed 
to the emperor in the war for the liberation 
of Germany. A rich reward was held out 
to the victor in the possession of Alsace, 
which still belonged to the Hapsburgs. 


and acquired a commanding position in 
the north. Saxony and Brandenburg in 
particular had now to pay dearly for tneir 
defection from the Protestant cause, by 
the devastation of their country. 

One party in the councils of Branden- 
burg already inclined to the side of the 
Swedes, and tried to induce the elector 
once more to change his party , .^especially 
with a view to Pomerania, where the 
Duke Bogislaus XIV. was likely to die 
childless, and give Brandenburg a claim to 



END OF THE THIRTY YEARS WAR: THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 
In the town hall of the Prussian town of Miinster, on October 24th, 1648, was signed the Peace of Westphalia, which 
brought to an end the long and bitter war which for thirty years had waged between Protestants and Catholics. 

Finin the painting by Terbourg m the National Gallery, London 


The year 1636 was, however, disastrous 
for the French. The Imperialists ad- 
vanced into the heart of the country, 
menaced Franche-ComtiS, and, led by the 
cavalry general, John von Worth, threat- 
ened even Paris itself, while Bernard 
merely held his own in Alsace. It was 
only when the French people, recognising 
the national danger, took up aims that 
Gallas was forced to retire in November. 
Shortly before — on October 4th, 1636— 
Ban 4 r had again gained a victory at Witt- 
stock over Saxony and the Imperialists, 


the succession. The elector, however, 
continued loyal to the emperor ; imperial 
subsidies appeared finally in December. 
The claims to Pomerania, it is true, when 
the duke died, on March 20th, 1637, 
first to be contested by arms, and so 
brought distress into the Mark. Ban^r in 
the north had a difficult task in facing the 
army of Brandenburg and the emperor ; 
he was for a long time separated from 
Hermswin Wrangel, and was forced at 
length: to withdraw to Stettin. The 
French it is true, had won advantages 
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over the Spaniards at widely separated 
points, but in Germany the Imperialists 
during the year 1637 had again been 
victorious in every respect. 

On March 6th, 1638, France and Sweden 
considered it necessary to renew their 
treaty and to promise that neither party 
should open negotiations for peace with- 
V « consent of the other. 

Bernard’s campaign was this 
vear attended with success. 

* He surprised the imperial 

general Frederic, Duke of Savcllo, and 
John von Werth, before Rhcinfelden, took 
both prisoners, together with other generals, 
on March 3rd, 1638, captured Rhcinfelden 
on March 23rd, and began the investment 
of the fortress of Breisach. The siege 
lasted six months. At last, on December 
17th, he entered as conqueror, after the 
check of the imperial armies had opened 
the road for Ban^r in the north to advance 
into Bohemia and Austria. The success 
of Bernard filled Protestant Gennany 
with fresh spirit. Baner now wished to 
join forces with the victor in Alsace and 
attacked the hereditary dominions of the 
emperor. On the other hand, the em- 
peror tried to enlist the services of the 
famous Bernard ; ungrateful France alone 
was endeavouring to deprive the victor of 
his promised reward. But Bernard died 
on July i8th, 1630, before, as a second 
Gustavus Adolphus, he could achieve 
further successes, and thus the cmi>eror 
was freed from his most dangerous enemy. 

Richelieu, without a moment’s delay, 
availed himself of the favourable ojipor- ' 
tunity to take over the well-disciplined 
troops of Bernard, and to form his plans, in 
concert with Ban^r, for continuing the 
war against the emperor, esjiecially since, 
by skilful use of internal dissensions in 
Spain, he might count on favourable 
results there without any great expenditure 
of force. Although the French henceforth 
remained in the closest sympathy with the 
Tk u>i‘« Swedes, and produced the 

e 1 »ry brilliant commanders Turenne 

SSHwie. ^he “Great Cond6,’’ yet 
the military supremacy rested 
with the Swedes. Af ter the death of Bandr, 
on May loth, 1641, Torstenson obtained 
decisive successes in Silesia in 1642, and 
in 'combination with two other Swedish 
armies, won a complete victory at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld, near Leipzig, 
on November 2nd, over the Imperialists 
under Archduke I..eopold William and 
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Octavio Piccolomini. But the emperor’s 
prospects were again improved by the 
death in France, first of Richelieu, on 
December 4th, 1642, and soon after- 
wards — ^May 14th, 1643 — of King Louis 
XIII., who left his son Louis XIV.. not 
yet five years old; and, moreover, Den- 
mark was once more involved in a war 
with the Swedes. 

Cardinal Mazarin now managed the state 
affairs of France and followed out the 
jiolicy of his predecessor with skill and 
success. In the war rgainst the Danes, 
Torstenson was comiiletely victorious in 
1643 and 1644. In October, 1644, he 
annihilated the imperial army under Gallas 
in two battles at Juterbogk and Magde- 
burg,- attacked Austria, supj^orted by^e 
Prince of Transylvania, George I. Rakoezy 
(1630 -1648). and advanced almost to the 
walls of Vienna. The French, however, 
had fought with much less success. Just 
at the time Vienna was lieing threatened. 
Turenne was defeated on May 5th, 1645, 
at Mergentheim, by the Imperialists under 
Baron Francis of Mercy. The victorious 
army could now advance to the relief of 
_ , the hereditary domains. Tons- 

T*«r*wlth f^*^son, therefore, in spite of 
splendid victory, won on 
** *“ March 6th, at Jankau, over 
Melchior of Hatzfeldt. abandoned the siege 
of Briinn and withdrew to Bohemia. 
But Condo and Turenne advanced in 
conjunction into Bavaria, and on August 
3rd won a victory' at Allersheim over 
Mercy, who was slain. At the same time 
on August 25th — Denmark made a truce 
with Sweden at Bromsebro, and Saxony, 
comjdetely in the possession of the Swedes 
under Hans Christopher of Konigsmark, 
accepted an armistice for six months, in 
which Brandenburg was included. "The 
Swedes now had a free hand in North 
Germany. 

Charles Gustavus Wrangel,. who, since 
Torstenson’s retirement, on December 25th, 
1645, had the sujireme command, joined 
forces with Turenne in order to make a 
combined advance on South Germany ; 
the whole of Bavaria soon fell into their 
hands, and the road to the hereditary 
domains of the emperor lay open to the 
allied army in September; 1646. Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria now found himself in a 
critical position, which determined him, 
i;i March, 1647, to form a treaty of neu- 
trali^ with Sweden ; Cologne, Mainz, 
and Hesse joined in it. Wrangel marched 
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into Bohemia, but he found opposition 
from the Imperialists, who had once more 
been joined by Maximilian of Bavaria at 
Pilsen, in September. The Swedes were 
forced to withdraw to the north, especially 
since Turenne was recalled to France. 


Fortune, however, only momentarily 
smiled on the emperor. Turenne recrossed 
the Rhine in the spring of 1648, advanced 
with Wrangel into Bavaria, and gained a 
victory on May 7th at Zusmarshausen over 
the imperial and Bavarian army under 
Peter Melander, Count of Holzappel. The 
elector fled, and the country was devas- 
tated. The Swedes under Konigsmark 
went to Bohemia and captured, on July 
26th, the lower town of Prague. The 
French and Swedish arms met willi good 
fortune in other places also ; the jwsition of 
the emperor was hopeless. The bombard- 
ment of the Old Town at Prague was about 
to begin, when the news sjiread through 
the country that peace had been signed 
at Munster on October 24th. 

The vicissitudes of the great war, for 
the theatre of which Germany had been 
marked out by the law of geographical 


The Four 
Hcroee of the 
Great War 


position as being the heart of 
Europe, present a dismal 
picture. It was a perpetual 
ebb and flow, not a consistent 


struggle undertaken with great objects in 
view. The great personalities, the generals 


and statesmen, are thus the more con- 


spicuous. However different they may have 
been, one from the other, one feature is com- 
jnon to almost all of them, and especially 
to the four chief heroes— Tilly, Wallenstein, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Bernard of Wei- 
mar ; they were masters of the art of war, 
men of the modern world, too, and in spite 
of repulsive acts, not devoid of high ideals. 

The arrangement between France and 
Sweden, which forbade either to enter 
alone into negotiations for peace with the 
emperor, had been the outcome of the fine 
diplomacy of a Richelieu. All attempts of 
the emperor to obtain a separate peace had 
failed. He was therefore compelled to con- 
sent that an imperial diet should assemble 
in 1640 at Ratisbon in order to discuss 
the steps which might lead to peace. The 
negotiations of the imperial diet were fruit- 
less. But the fervent desire for peace which 
found expression in them was such that the 
path once trodden could not again be 
abandoned. In , the year 1641 it was 
resolved at Hamburg that the imperial 
envoys Should negotiate with the French 


at Munster, and with the Swedes and 
German Protestants at Osnabriick ; the 
congresses were to begin in the summer of 
1643, and both towns were from that date 
to be regarded as neutral. The negotia- 
tions really began in April, 1644, but only 
on August 8th, 1648, were the terms of 
peace drawn up at Osnabriick; those at 
™ ^ . Munster followed on Sep- 

War Ended Member 17th. Both docu- 
by the Peace of , ' ■ ■ n a-h j j. 

Weetphalla were jointly ratified at 

Munster on October 24th, 
1648. ■ The Peace of Westphalia was of the 
highest importance in a twofold sense. 
It not only concluded the era of war 
and finally settled the ecclesiastical and 
political disjiulcs which had arisen since 
t.555. but it also created a basis for 
further jwlitical development, since it 
confirmed by constitutional law the actual 
disintegration of the German Empire and 
recognised the territory as the modern 
and normal structure of the states which 
were joined in a federation called the 
" Roman empire of the German nation.” 

The jx'ace negotiations at Munster and 
Osnabriick first of all laid down provisions 
with resjicct to the religious question 
which went considerably further than 
earlier agreements. The Treaty of Passau 
and the religious Peace of Augsburg were 
not only comiiletely confirmed, but ex- 
tended to the Reformed party. The 
relations between State and Church were 
considerably modified in the direction of 
denominational equality. The Christian 
Church was actually conceived by its 
followers as not only the “universal,” 
but the only religious community which 
could lay claim to this name. No less 
splendid ideal hovered before the re- 
formers, and especially before the mighty 
Luther, than a complete transformation 
of Christianity according to his view ; 
his doctrine was indeed, in his own con- 
ception of it, as he declared, nothing more 
than the reversion to Augustine. The 
Wb ttb instruments of the peace itself 
p * * did not indeed proclaim absolute 

. toleration, but limited the power 
roTi M of the territorial lord to determine 
the community to which his subjects should 
belong, in so far that the year 1624 waS 
selected as the “ Normal Year,” and anyone 
who, in that year, had actually exercised 
one or; the other religion was to be per- 
mitted to exercise it on all future occasions. 
And esped was not to be prejudicial to any- 
one iaj: his “ occupation as a citizen.” 
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The co-existence side by side of several 
confessions in the same territory was thus 
rendered possible. On the other hand, the 
incidental change of faith by a prince was 
no longer to force the whole people to take 
the same step. It is obvious that this new 
reflation must have introduced a practical 
toTeraftion, and have finally led to its 
ns#r !»• constitutional and universal 
*B the *** acceptance in the popular 
W *of P« ce consciousness. This happened 

myo «Me eighteenth century, 

and no less a man than Lessing tried to 
find the philosophical basis for toleration. 

Nothing final and conclusive was 
arranged by the peace instruments. 
Innumerable disputes arose, Iwth as to 
the actual conditions in the Normal Year, 
and as to the interpretation of all other 
iwints, and many of them were ended only 
by the complete destruction of the old 
empire. But it is clearly recognisable, 
from the very fact that the interpretation 
is disjiuted, that the peace-document 
really became a “ Fundamental Law of 
the Holy Roman Empire,” such as was 
demanded by the so-called ” Last Imperial 
Recess ” of 1654, which embodied the full 
text of the two instruments. 

More important than those provisions, 
which only legally confirmed existing 
conditions, were the answers to the inter- 
national questions. France obtained 
considerable jiortions of the Hapsburg 
possessions in Alsace — with the express 
reservation of Strassburg — and the 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
which had been occupied since 1552. 
Sweden established a firm footing on the 
mainland, and became a state of the 
German Empire, for, together with a 
war indemnity of five million thalers 
(/75o,ooo), it received Upper Pomerania 
and Riigen, the smaller portion of Lower 
Pomerania, with Stettin and the mouth 
_ _ ..of the Oder, the town 

■n,.C.mp.«.t.oB.of Wismar, and the 

bishopric of Bremen, 

excluding the town, as 
well as the bishopric of Verdun. Electoral * 
Brandenburg, which had claims on the 
whole of Pomerania in virtue of hereditary 
rights, had to be content with the larger 
« portion of Lower Pomerania, but was com- 
pensated by the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and the reversion to Magdeburg, 
On the borders of the empire two indepen- 


dent republics, which had previously been 
part of the empire, were separated from it.- 

For Switzerland this merely implied the 
recognition of the conditions prevailing 
since 1499. The States-General, which now 
were enteric on great economic pros- 
perity — the East India Company had been 
founded in 1602 — had acquired the' right 
to political independence in a still higher 
degree. Their favourable position on the 
coast urged the towns to rule the seas by 
means of a trading fleet, and the fall of 
Spain offered at the same time the oppor- 
tunity of entering on the inheritance of 
their former persecutors. 

The jieace ended the most gloomy 
section of Gennan history. The m^e 
attempt to picture the sufferings wlilBi 
the Gennan country endured must be 
abandoned. It must suffice to compare 
the condition of the districts before the 
beginning of the struggle with that at the 
close of the war if a credible picture of 
the effect of the fury of the combatants 
is to be drawn. The price of food-stuffs 
was often ten times the ordinary price. 

The number of the inhabitants 
was terribly diminished ; in the 


case of Bohemia calculations 


Germany ’a 
Stern Path to 

Development which 

may be considered as correct, that instead 
of four millions in 1O18, only 800,000 in- 
habitants were still living at the end of the 
war. In this connection we must reflect 
that all districts were equally ravaged and 
equally exhausted by friend and foe. The 
conclusion of peace did not immediately 
end all scenes of violence ; armies were 
still stationed everywhere, and individual 
claims had to be proved and sustained by 
the interested parties. The task was, on 
the whole, discharged at Nuremberg, in the 
course of the year 1(149 ! ' Principal 
Recess for the execution of the Peace ” was 
finally issued in June, 1650. Even if all 
the hopes were not at once fulfilled which 
inspired Gennan hearts on the news of the 
conclusion of peace, even if Germany still 
suffered from its wounds for centuries, yet, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that only through such hard trials has it 
been possible for the empire to shatter the 
old forms of the constitution, and thus to 
open the road for the modern development 
01 the state which finally in the nineteenth 
century led to the new German Empire. 

Armin Tills 
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diplomacy. Richelieu's goal was that of 
Henry IV., the weakening of the power 
of the Hapsburgs in Austria and Spain. 
The Dutch Republic, the German Pro- 
testants and the Swedes were supported 
by France ; the War of Succession in 
liiantua ended on April 6th, 1631, to the 
advantage of France, and Spain thus lost a 
_ strong support to her influence 

, in Italy. The government at 

? _* *?.* “home was. under Richelieu, in- 

Koebelie 

siderations ; the representation of private 
interests ceased, and therefore the cardinal 
found intense opposition at court. In 
order to prevent further disturbances, 
which for the last century had always been 
caused with the help of the Huguenots, the 
cardinal, in 1626, resolved on their sub- 
jection and conquest. Even the aid of 
Spain was welcomed for 
this end, while England 
supported the Reformed 
party. The strongest place of 
the Hu^enots, La Rochelle, 
was besieged in 1627 under 
Richelieu s personal com- 
mand. It was not until 
October 28th, 1628, when 
the exjrected English relief 
did not appear, that the town 
surrendered. Famine had 
made terrible ravages among 
the inhabitants. Richelieu 
promised the survivors se- 
curity of life and property 
as well as free exercise of their 
religion ; the fortifications 
were, however, dismantled, 
and the privileges of the town declared 
void. By the treaty of the summer of 
1629 the fortifications of all the Huguenot 
places of refuge were destroyed ; but 
religious liberty was retained, although 
the political representation of the Hugue- 
nots was abolished. 

The respect formerly entertained by 
the queen-mother for Richelieu was mean- 
time changed into dislike. She had long 
intrigued against the Minister, but in 
V^n ; she had herself been forced to leave 
» thi court. The king’s brother, Duke 

. - Gaston of Orleans, began in her stead to 

it^tigitate against the Minister, and in 1632 
ventured with the support of Henry de 
jtfontmorency to risk a war, but was 
compelled to surrender after the defeat of 
Costelnaudaiy, on September ist, which 
brought Montmorency to prison and 
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LOUIS XIII. OF FRANCE 
The son of Henry IV., Louis was 
only nine years old when, in 1610, 
he succeeded to the throne on the 
assassination of his father. He 
was a weak ntler, and died in 16411. 


finally to the scaffold. The attack of the 
Duke of Orleans was connected with tlmt 
of Duke Charles of Lorraine, his father-in- 
law, who supported the emperor and was 
therefore forced to open Nancy to the 
French until the conclusion of peace ; in 
fact, the whole country remained occupied 
by them for almost three decades — until 
1659 — while Duke Charles vainly fought 
on the side of the emperor for the recovery 
of his country. 

The Duke of Orleans, taken into favour 
again in 1634, attempted nevertheless a 
new jilot against Richelieu. This time also' 
the plan Tailed. His hope of succession 
to the throne was shortly afterwards — 
in 1638 — destroyed by the birth of an l^r 
to the crown, the subsequent Louis XW. 
He attem]>ted, however, once more to 
overthrow Richelieu in conjunction with 
Cinq-Mars, whom Louis XIII. 
had made (irand Master of 
the Horse, and in concert 
with Spain. Once more all 
was useless. But Richelieu’s 
end was near; he died on 
December 4th, 1642, and on 
May 14th, 1643, the king 
followed him. Although the 
cardinal had not been fated 
to co-operate in the con- 
clusion of ]x;ace at Munster, 
still the weight which France 
was able there to put into the 
balance was incontestably the 
result of his unresting activity. 

The guardianship of the 
infant prince was, contrary 
to the wish of the father, 
undertaken by the queen, Anne of Austria, 
with whom Louis had sjxmt an unhappy 
married life. The supporters of Richelieu 
feared an immediate reversal in the system 
of government. The queen then chose for 
her trusted servant the Italian Guilio 
Mazarini, who had been in the French 
service as Jules Mazarin since 1639 — ^ 
U . man who, lacking Richelieu’s 
spirit and energy, was yet, like 
* him, anxious to work for the 
greatness of France. At home 
the discontent at the burden of taxation, 
which was always increasing through the 
continuous war, led to the serious riots 
of the Fronde at Paris in thd summer of 
1648 ; and they ended with a victory of 
the Parlement, since it compelled the 
queen to acknowledge its influence on the 
most important business of governtnent. 
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of Power 
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Anv attempts of the queen to annul her 
concessions were frustrated. She had to 
give way in the Peace of Rueil, on April ist, 
1649 ' Mazarin retained provisionally 
his commanding position. But when, 
in concert with the queen, he arrested, 
I viv i8th, 1650, Prince 

LOttit XIV. 

the opposition, and his kins- 
men, Armand of Condc and 
Henrj^ of Longue ville, he brought down on 
his head a storm which banished him lor a 
time from France, although he supported 
his queen with counsel from Liege and 
Briihl. When he wished to return, Conde 
rose again ; and it was only when the 
latter had been defeated by Turenne in 
1652 that Mizarin was able to come home 
as victor on February 3rd, 

1653. Two years before, 

Louis XIV. had techni- 
callv come ot age, and 
had lormally entered on 
the government; in 
reality his mother still 
remained the sovereign. 

The picture ol the home 
affairs in France during 
the great war could not 
be called attractive. Yet 
FTcnch policy had turned 
the scale in the Peace of 
Westphalia. It is due to 
this alone that the em- 
peror consented to allow 
princes t(' attend the 
negotiations as re])re- 
sentatives of the empire. 

It must be said, no 



CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
Becoming cardinal in 1622 and Minister of 
State to Louts XIII. two years later, Richelieu 


*1 4 r 4 iw. .A did much to build up the power of the French 

doubt, tnat tnc enorts OI crown, while he lessenea the political power 
France were directed not nobUity. He died in the year 1642 . which he had spent the 


the French nation had apparently never 
lost sight. The programme of Guilbert 
of Metz, of 1434, had not yet been com- 
pleted. He had laid upon the French 
king the duty of acquiring Li'ge, Flanders, 
Hainault, Brabant, Guelders, Juliers, 
lipper and Lower Burgundy, Provence, 
Savoy, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Metz, Toul, 
Verdun, Treves, Cologne, Mainz, and 

Strassbiirg ; but some part of this project 
had been realised. The districts included 
m the bishoprics ol Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, which had bt‘en French ])ossessions> 
for all practical purposes for the last 

hundred years— from 1552 — were now 

formally separated from the (ierman con- 
federacy, and the old Hapsburg jiosse^ 
sions and rights in Alsace and Sundgau, 
the town of I'^reisach, and 
the jurisdiction ov'cr the 
Alsatian imperial towns, 
now devolved upon th(j 
crown of France. The 
boundary of the Rhine 
was attained. The dis- 
puted boundaries upon 
tlie north, the Pyrenees, 
and the Western Alj^s still 
})n>k)nged tht' struggle 
with Sj)ain, and war went 
on for years on these 
great issues. The gp^at 
cardinal, who had clung 
with wonderful tenacity 
to the acquisitions which 
Henry IV. had handed 
down, had not been so 
fortunate as to live to see 
the recognition of the 
“ national rights ” lor 


so much towards the advantage of the 
Protestants as towards her own aggran- 
disement, and that her only concern was 
that an uncompromising opjionent to the 
Hapsburg emperor might be permanently 
established in the German jirince .system, 
irrespective of all question of creed. 
This object was attained. 

“ The dreams and longings of Philij) 
Augustus, the aims and intentions of Philip 
the Fair, the traditions of Henry IV.,"' 
were almost, though not entirely, realised 
by the Peace of Westphalia. Tnat peace 
merely gave France and the French their 
due, and made valid their natural right of 
inheritance to the Frankish kingdom of 


Chademagne. 
complete the 


Much was still wanting to 


revindications/' of which 


resources . of his country ; but at the 
time when he laid down his life’s work 
the victory of France had been certainly 
assured. Mazarin never wavered in this 
])oliry, a policy which was eminently 
iwational. It was the natural outcome of 
the just claims of the French, the suc- 
cessors and heirs of the (iauls, who 
created the old AustrOvsia. It 
is, however, not so easy to 
retrace the conditions which 
made the “ revindications " 
possible to an origin in the force of 
public opinion in France. 

It is difficult to see the connection 
between the people’s desires and the 
circumstances which led to the imperial 
concentration of the original duikedoms 


Maiftrin's 

National 

Policy 
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and counties composing the whole of 
France. The extinction of the house of 
Burgundy in the fourth generation, the 
acquisition of Brittany and Berry, Anjou 
and Provence, by the French kings 
through marriage and inheritance, the 
death, Xvithout heirs, of the three royal 
brothers — Francis II., Charles TX., and 
Henry III. — were the reasons which made 
it possible for Henry of Navarre to accej)t 
the call to the empty throne, the splendour 
of which had begun to wane aj)])recial)ly 
during the Huguenot wars. 

If the religious wars of the powerful 
princely families had been carried on, 
whose temporal interests would have been 
largely furthered by a territorial separa- 
tion of creeds, how could the “ (iallic 
idea " have become a j)olitical force, how 
could antiquarian discussion n])on the 
boundaries of Austrasia have 
checked the inordinate am- 
bition of the princely houses? 

The Germans must lie recog- 
nised as co-heirs with the 
French to the empire ot 
Charlemagne; that the 
French could lay claim to 
inherent rights arose fiom 
the fact that German 
political development took a 
rourse exactly opposite irom 
theirs. Would the tlieory 
of the natural boundaries of 
the Gallic nation have entered 



it was by no means certain that the young 
king, in whose name the cardinal Jules 
Mazarin tried to save France from her 
fate, would enjoy all those advantages 
which had been won for him by German 
regiments in French pay during the war now 
ended. The state power, the centralisa* 
tion of which Richelieu had successfully 
j I 1 j initiated, now found obstacles 

Itlert ^ 

p. . . entirely under estimated. The 

iheir Kigtui bureau- 

cracy, which had an independence of its 
own, saw that the moment had arrived for 
the assertion of their rights and privileges 
as against the ])Ower of the crown, and 
that now was their opportunity to lay such 
restrictions upon the regency of the queen 
as the crown had not brooked for the last 
half-century. The four courts of judicial 
and administrative officials, 
united in the chamber of 
Saint-Louis, demanded a law 
tor the protection of the 
freedom of the individual ; 
government ):)nsoners, as in 
England, were to be brought 
before the court concerned 
with the case within twenty- 
four hours after their arrest. 
Moreover, demands for taxa- 
tion were not to be valid 
until authorised by the 
Parlement, the judicial body 
which guarded justice and 
the execution of law. The 


, r .11* CARDINAL MAZARIN 

the sphere of l)l-actical jwhtics w, elding almost as much power , . ^ • 

if the transition from as Richelieu, whom he succeeded government found that its 

feudalism to absolute mon- MawriTlTcu?ed^‘he\^^ hnancial resources, and there- 
archy had been carried out in France over Austria and Spam, fore its military ])owers, were 


(iermany under the favouralile circum- 
stances which attended its progress in 
France ? 

How weak are the foundations which 
support the so-called logical and inevit- 
able character of national develojmient, 
France had to learn from her own exjicri- 
cnce at the very moment when she took 
ra * first Step towards the 

Ambition ‘acquisition of the European 
of France supremacy for which she was 
striving, a step most important 
and most pregnant of results. The couriers 
saddled their horses in Munster on Octo- 
ber 24th, 1648, to carry to the world the 
news that Germany had at last complied 
with all the demands of the foreign 
mediators, and had saved, at any rate, 
the sovereignty of her princes from 
general ruin and misery. None the la,ss, 


considerably restricted. It imprisoned 
two meinliers ot the Grand Conseil, hoping 
tlioreby to put a stop to the movement 
of reform ; l)ut it was speedily convinced 
that the result of this action was merely 
to ])rovoke a vigorous resistance, and to 
e.xcite the poimlation of Paris in favour 
ot the demands of the official spokesmen. 
The government gave in, and on that same 
GctolKM- 24th made concessions which 
contributed chiefly to the advantage of 
the manufacturing classes. 

However, the government did not attain 
its object. The landed nobility, whom 
Richelieu had stripped of almost all its 
]>rivilegcs, w'as excited with the hope of 
regaining the old dominant position in 
the state, and this through an alliance 
with the “ Noblesse des robes.” which had 
gained possession of the highest official 
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positions by purchase and inheritance. 
Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, best known 
as the Cardinal de Retz, and coadjutor to 
his uncle Henry, the Archbishop of Paris, 
gathered round himself some of the most 
distinguished peers, who demanded the 
dismissal of Mazarin and the creation of 
a council of regency, in which they were 
themselves to have j)lace and voice. The 
royal family and the cardinal had to leave 
the citadel, where the Fronde, as the 
opposition called itself, seized the power. 

However, the Duke of Orleans remained 
on the side of the government, as also did 
the Duke Louis of Cond( 5 , who had already 
won a great military reputation as Prince 
d'Enghien, and had beaten the Spaniards 
at Lens a short time before — on August 
20th, 1648, But Condo’s 
younger brother, Armand 
Conti, his sister Anne 
Genevieve, Duchess of 
Longuev illc, Vendome, 

Beaufort, Bouillon, had 
become allies of Gondi. 

The brother of Bouillon, 

Henri de Latour 
d*Auvergne, Viscount of 
Turenne, placed his sword 
at their service, and 
would have marched on 
Paris with an army from 
the Rliine ; but, Ixjing no 
diplomatist, he had 
allowed Mazarin to de- 
ceive him, and had not 
observed that the cardinal 


spirit of opposition to an absolute mon- 
archy was not immediately broken. It 
manifested itself among the manufacturing 
citizens of the capital, in the provincial 
Parlements, and in the great ' families 
which considered that the^Joundation of a 
political power lay in the government of 
the old duchies entrusted to their own 
Mazarin chiefs. The great Condd himself, 
. . who did not succeed in pushing 

TriuLKaM Kazarin aside and ruling his 
royal cousin alone, placed him- 
self at the head of the relatives of the 
royal house, who were not inclined to see 
themselves reduced to the position of 
mere officials. The preponderance of the 
princes of royal blood threatened danger 
to the opposing alliance, inasmuch as it 
implied a loss of prestige 
to the other great tcudkl 
lords. Mazarin recognised 
this fact, and made over- 
tures to the .party of the 
coadjutor Retz, with the 
view of dividing them 
from the Fronde. As he 
had succeeded with the 
leaders of the Parisian 
Parlement, so here he 
brought their old allies 
to obedience ; and when 
he had come to an 
understanding with both 
parties, he proceeded to 
take in hand the task of 
arresting Cond^, Conti 
and Longueville. 

By these acts Mazarin 

hie cnhArHi. Years War during the alliance of France with liirrmolf tho imnnkF 

nis SUDOrm- Protestants. He was created Marshal- himstll gd\e UlC impuise 

Swiss, John General of France in 10«0, and in l«r>8 changed tO the formation Of the 
“ - - - his faith by becoming a Roman Catholic. 
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had secretly secured the Turenne fought with distinction in the Thirty 

Qprvriroc r\f hie cnhrkrrli Years War during the alliance of France with 


services of 
nate, the 

Louis of Erlach, who 
won over the troops to the govern- 
ment side by a timely cash payment. 
Turenne, however, was thought to be the 
greatest French general next to Cond<5, and 
ms name alone was a power, which was to 
increase considerably when the already pro- 
How M • alliance of the Fronde 

D«klt will*”* Spain should be com- 
HU F-ffl t m iif i and the idea of raising 

an army in common could be 
realised. Mazarin was unable to overthrow 
these enemies to his policy with one blow, 
as his predecessors had so often done ; he 
required time to separate them and to 
conquer them in detail. He reconciled 
himself to the Parlement, which withdrew 
the proscription issued against him, and 
turpught the court back to Paris. But the 


new Fronde. Women 
were the soul of this movement, for they 
then played a brilliant part in the social 
life of the ])eriod in France, and were 
centres of far greater force than their 
less intellectual husbands. The Duchesses 
of Conde and Longueville gathered 
together in the south the defendants of 
the imprisoned princes, secured the 
town of Bordeaux and the fortresses on 
the Spanish and Netherland frontiers, 
and ^ain entered into serious negotiations 
with &ain. There the opinion was strongly 
held that individual advantages could be 
furthered by nothing so much as by the 
permanent debilitation of the French royal 
power^ which was to be brought about by 
factioHB and divisions within France itself. 
In spi|B of that close connection with the 


THE INFANTA MARIA THERESA OF SPAIN 
Maria Theresa was the eldest daa^bter of Philip IV. of Spain, and was married to Louis XIV. of Prance. 


priesthood which had always been a 
cardinal jxiint in the foreign policy of 
Spain, the party speculated upon the 
revival of Huguenot traditions, and looked 
for a military organisation of the Protes- 
tant nobility by Turenne. Even after 
his defeat at Compy, on December 15th, 
1650, the greatest danger to France 
consisted in the union of the two most 
capable and popular generals, and in their 
co-operation with the foreign enemy. 
Mazarin lost control of the forces which he 
had hoped to guide. The Duke of Orleans 
declared him- to be the one great enemy 
of France, and declined to attend a sitting 
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of the Regency Council if he were present. 
The members of the old Fronde deserted 
him almost as soon as he had won them 
over, and the Parlcrnent of Paris demanded 
that the princes should be set free and 
the cardinal dismissed. He thought it 
advisable to bow before the rising storm, 
left Paris in February, 1651, and took 
refuge with the Elector of Cologne. 

The retrogression of the French kingdom 
to the pattern of the mediteval feudal 
system, the restriction of the royal power 
by the separation of large districts into 
principalities, might now have taken place 
if Cond6 had been capable of conceiving 
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and executing a political programme. He 
was, however, nothing more than an 
ambitious plotting prince, and had not, the 
powers or experience of a ruler accustomed 
to take upon himself the manifold respon- 
sibilities of administration in his own 
territory. The relations of the high nobles 
about his person to the country and its 
people had as little closeness or reality as 
his own. To the nobles the ])eople were 
the means to the maintenance of their own 
splendid establishments. These nobles 
possessed villages and towns, fortresses 
and harbours. They could call out a levy 
of their vassals, and gather them for an 
armed expe^dition ; but the leeling that 
they were all people of a common country, 
which bound lord and vassal together in the 
German states, was here wholly wanting. 

At that time there were in France 
too many official bodies whose sphere of 
action was not coincident with the terri- 
torial departments, too many forces sub- 
serving the central power, too many 
interests which could be forwarded by 
bureaucratic government, and very few 
which rested on the foundation ol terri- 


^ tonal rule. Consequently, the 

Removes state of parties dunng the 

from Paris pc^^iod was continually 

changing ; every week new 
groups were formed, fresh conditions 
were arranged for convenience of par 
ticipation in this or the other under- 
taking. Cond <5 nearly succeeded in coming 
to an arrangement with the queen and 
uniting the position of Prime Minister 
to that ol first jirincc of the blood 
royal ; but Mazarin threw his influence 
into the opposite scale, and warned the 
queen from Bonn that a compact with 
Conde would imperil the future of her 
son, who had just attained his majority. 
The negotiations then came to a point at 
which open war against Cond6 was the 
only remaining alternative. The members 
of the old Fronde left him, and agreed to 
the recall of Mazarin, and to the removal 
of the court from Paris, where it could 
have been best watched and influenced. 


Condi's greatest loss, which perhaps 
decided the result of the now unavoidalde 


civil war, was the desertion of Turenne, 
whose action was determined by ])ersonal 
desires and hopes rather than by jiolitical 
considerations. The beautiful Duchess 
of Longueville might have succeeded in 
keeping him under her brother’s standard ; 
but she rejected the advances of the only 


dependent who was capable of success- 
fully upholding her own and her brother’s 
cause. Turenne’s talents decided the 
appeal to arms in favour of the king. 
Neither by the mercenaries of Lorraine nor 
by the boldness of the Grande Mademoi- 
selle of Orleans could the defeat of the 
great Conde be averted. When Paris 
Fresh opened her gates to him after 
. his defeat at Saint Antoine and 
Mazarin him from annihilation, ms 

fate was sealed, for the citizens 
of the cajiital were tired of the war and 
showed no hesitation in concluding peace 
with the king, who had approached the 
town, accompanied by Turenne. 

Once again— on August, 1652 — -Mazarin 
retired from the court in order not to stand 
in the way of a jiacification ; a few months 
later Louis XIV., who had marched into 
Paris at the head of his guards, brought 
him back with the greatest splendour, and 
received him on Februarj^ 3rd, 1653, 
into the town by which he had been so 
passionately hated and pc‘rsecuted. 

The unity ot the kingdom was saved. 
The royal government could not look for- 
ward without anxiety to the future as long 
as the war with Spain continued and 
Conde was fighting on the enemy’s side. 
They were obliged to keep a careful ey^ on 
the individualist movements in Normandy, 
Guieiine, and Burgundy, and upon the 
fresh intrigues of Retz, who was laying 
claims to the archbishopric of Paris after 
his uncle’s death. But there was no 
longer any necessity to fear that the unity 
of the provinces composing the kingdom 
was liable to dissolution. Cond (5 had gone 
over to the side ol Spain ; but his defection 
did not imply that of some province of the 
kingdom bound to himself, as was the case 
when Bavaria or Brandenburg alljed them- 
selves with France against the Holy Roman 
emix?ror. Foreign powers had received 
the most striking proofs that the royal 
government was again in full consciousness 
p of its strength. Upon the death 

of Ferdinand III., Mazarin was 

F ^ ® able to propose the candidature 

Of I* ranee German 

electors, and to reply to their preference 
for the Hapsburg by the foundation 
of the first Rhine confederacy under a 
French protectorate. Moreover, the 
English Commonwealth, in accordance 
with Elizabethan tradition, took the side 
of France in the quarrel of the two Rom- 
ance, kingdoms ol Western Europe, and 
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helped the impoverished resources of the renunciation of her rights of succession to 
court with the offer of some brigades the Spanish-Hapsburg territories, 
of English infantry at its own cost. The To Mazarin the Florentine France is 
price paid for this assistance — Dunkirk — no less indebted than to the national 
was certainly very high ; but alter this leader, who had taken up the inheritance 
undertaking the military resistance of the of Henry IV. ; he had left the affairs of 
Spanish monarchy might be considered the tatc which he served in an admirable 
as entirely crushed, and recompense could position before his dsath, on March 

^ p then betaken. The Peace of the oth, i66i. His family possessions had 

ilk Pyrenees, which was brought increased considerably during his term of 

P about after long negotiations office, and the state Ixjnefited by the care 

yreAce» November 7th, 1650, was he expended in this department, as 
the outcome of the defenceless position into Mazarin brought over great families to the 
whichthemonarchy of Philip IT had fallen court interests through the marriages 
in the course of two generations. France which he arranged for his nieces. Such 
gained a number of fortresses and districts, families were the Conti (by marriage with 
which materially improved her strategical Anna Maria Martinozzi), the Mercoeur of 
position, and gave increased importance the house of Vendome (by marriage with 
to the places acquired under the Peace of Laura Mancini), the De la Porte- Mcilleraye 
Westphalia. In particular, a beginning of the house of Richelieu (with Hortensia 
was made of the strengthening of the Mancini), and the Savoyard-Carignan (with 
northern boundary of the kingdom by the Olympia Mancini). The greatest proof 
incorporation of Artois with Arras ; for, that the royal family could have had of the 
in the event of a defensive war, France's subordination of his personal ambition to 
chief danger lay in the fact that the the welfare of the state is the fact that he 
Belgian frontier was but a short d stance opposed the marriage ol the king with 
from the capital. Stenay and Thionvilie Maria Mancini, who afterwards became 
were important outposts of the dioceses Princess of Castiglione-Colonna. The moral 
of Metz and Verdun, as was Avesnes p , victory which Louis won over 
of Champagne. * his j)assion under Mazarin's 

The possession of Roussillon made it diffi- Maiarin slight impor- 

cult for Spain to take the offensive against tance in the development of 

the Lower Aude, and Pignerol secured at the king's character. And now this true 
the same time the approaches to Piedmont, servant voluntarily retired, and left the 
The young king overcame his preference young king alone in his place, so soon as it 
for Maria Mancini, Mazarin’s niece, and became apparent that his presence might 
consented to marry the Infanta Maria have interfered with the king's i>rogress to 
Theresa, the eldest daughter of Philip IV., the position of independint ruler, 
the payment of whose dowry of 500,000 .\rmin Tille 

golden guldens was cond tional upon her H VNS von ZwiEniNiiCK-SuoENHORST 



DUNKIRK: THE LAST ENGLISH POSSESSION IN FRANCE 
The tmoorttm mport town of Dunkirk wai codod by Prance to England in 1068, lor tke latter*! atelataace in the 
0[itanre) iwitweeii the two Romance kingdoma of Weitero Europe, end wga 9M back to Prance by Charlee |L in l00g, 
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THE 

REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
XV 


DECLINE OF THE SPANISH POWER 

AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE 


OPAIN became transiently great through 
^ the accidents of inheritance that made 
her for forty years the financial centre of 
Charles V/s vast empire, by the <‘qually 
fortuitous possession of the New World 
and its treasures, and, above all, by the 
exalted conviction of Spaniards that to 
them and their king was confided the 
sacred task of extirpating the foes of the 
faith throughout the world — a mission 
which conlerred upon tlumi national 
superiority, individual distinction, and 
the certainty of ultimate victory. Even 
in the time of the Great Empeior his forces 
we: c defeated again and again by Lutheran, 
French and Turk ; but they were never 
beaten, for were they not fighting (h)d’s 
battles, and could He be vanquished in 
the end ? Through many years of fruit- 
less struggle in Flanders, through endless 
insults and depredations by English 
sailors and Turkish corsairs, through dis- 

^ couragement, failure and 

uk assurance of divine protec- 

* * tion kept Spaniards in proud 

confidence that defied disillusion. The first 
dread whisper that their faith was gronnd- 
lc.ss ran through the fleet on the night of 
August 7th, 1588, when the great Amiada, 
ujion which the prayers and l)enisons of 
all Catholic Christendom had been poured, 
was hustled up the Channel, a h(‘Ij)less 
mob of ships, flying in panic from Drake’s 
fire-sloops. 

“ God has forsaken us ! ” cried the 
sailors with pallid lips as they realised 
their impotence, and though the cry was 
promptly hushed, for the Inquisition had 
ears on sea as well as land, the thought 
to which it gave utterance grew irresistibly 
until the scales fell from the nation’s eyes, 
and in the bitter knowledge forced ujjon 
them by misery, defeat and impotence, 
the Spaniards turned in mocking scorn and 
spurned the chivalrous ideal of exaltation 
by sacrifice that had been the secret of 
their potency as a people. 


Castile, with its weakened parliament, 
bore most of the cost of Philip II.’s wars, 
and when he died, in 1598. his unwke 
taxation had strangled industry, depopu- 
lated the land, and reduced his people to 
despair. If impossible dreams of imposing 
orthodoxy upon the world had been aban- 
e doned frankly even now, Spain 

of Defeat bave become prosperous 

Ini plLry again, though she 

had lost her proud supremacy 
abroad. But the vain illusion still pre- 
vailed. and the fable of Spain’s boundless 
wealth j>ersistcd. In the face of cnishing 
d(*bt and penury, Philip III. and his 
Minister, Lerma, maintained the old 
claims. The hopeless war in Flanders 
wiis continued, Spanish men and money 
were still lavished to support the Austrian 
emperor in his wars against Lutheranism 
and tlie Turk, and the pretence that Spain 
might yet by force change the religion of 
'England was still kept up. Religion 
became for most S]ianiards a slavish 
ritual unconnected with the conduct of 
life, its every form tremblingly followed 
under the eyes of friars and familiars, 
however much the heart might rebel in 
secret. 

On the accession of Philip IV., in 1621, 
another chance came, the last one, for 
Spain to recognise patent tacts and aban- 
don an untenable position. Again national 
pride prevailed, and the chance was 
neglected. The jealousies of qther powers 
and the clash of rival interests conspired 
p Spain’s assumption to 

e ftfiper fable of the over- 

PKT IV whelming power and wealth of 
* ’ the Catholic king, while the verv 

table of Philip IV. lacked necessary food, 
his armies starved, in rags, and his fleet 
was rotting and useless. Pauper though 
he was, it was incumbent upon Philip 
still to interfere in the religious concerns 
of Central Europe, and to continue to 
squan 40 r all he could squeeze from 
Castile fr bonow from the Genoese in the 
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hopeless task of sub- 
duing the Dutch 
Protestants. The per- 
sistence in the fatal 
tradition inherited from 
Charles V. of the hege- 
mony in Christendom 
of the house of Austria 
under th*’ aegis of Spain 
precipitated tlie final 
catastroj>hc. Francis I. 
had fought against such 
a consummation in 
the days when Spain 
and the empire were 
strongest, and now with 
powerful Richelieu con- 
trolling a homogeneous 
France, the opportunity 
of crushing a weak and 
disillusioned, corrupt 
and disunited Sfiain 
was too good to be 
lost. Philip IV^ and 
his advisers would still 
not learn wisdom and 
abandon their dreams. The 
with France, which humilitv 



KING PHILIP IV. 

A royal psupcr, lacking necessary food, "his 
armies starved and in rags," while his "fleet was 
rotting and useless ’’ such is the picture given to 
us of Philip IV. and his once powerful kingdom of 
Spain. The king died broken-hearted in 


might 


struggle 
have 


avoided, was accepted 
by Spain with haughty 
alacrity, and the nation, 
at the bidding of its 
king and his favourite 
Olivares, took the last 
fatal step upon the 
slope of ruin. 

For years the wars 
went on in Flanders, 
in Germany, in Italy, 
France always leading 
the foes of Spain. The 
attempt to levy un- 
constitutional taxation 
in Aragon and Portugal 
gave Richelieu the 
opportunity of prq^ 
moting revolt in Spain 
itself. Portugal threw 
off the yoke in 1640, 
Catalonia transferred 
its alk'gianco to France, 
and the overburdened 
king, who claimed the 
control of Christendom, 
was noNV unable to hold even lus own soil. 
From mere exhaustion the inevitable 



PHILIP IV. VISITING THE STUDIO OF THE FAMOUS PAINTER VELASQUB2 
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THE DUTCH VICTORY OVER THE SPANISH FLEET IN 1607 
In 1607 Heemskerk, the admiral of the Dutch fleet, sailed from Holland, determined to distinguish himself in some 
great exploit Learning that the Spanish fleet lay at anchor in the of Gibraltar, he boldly attacked it, and gained 
a notable victory, four of the Spanish galleons being sunk or burned. The brave Dutch admiral was killed in the fight. 


independence of the Dutch was recognised 
by Spain in 1648, and Catalonia sulkily 
returned to its allegiance by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees in i()5Q, except Roussillon, 
which remained French ; and Philip IV. 
died broken-hearted in i()()5, 
knowing that, deny it as he 
might, Portugal was lost to 
Spain for ever. 

Fallen indeed was the 
power that had bulked so 
big for a century : but the 
cup of humiliation was even 
yet not full. Under the rule 
of Charles II., an infant when 
his father died, and almost an 
idiot and a monstrosity in 
his degeneracy, blow after 


centre, for “ Charles the Bewitched was 
too weak and silly even to be ruled by 
a favourite, and responsibility rested 
nowhere. Utterly corrupt and hojxdess, 
the nation awaited tiemblingly what 
should ha])}xni when the child- 
less king diould die. Around 
his l)ed the powers of Euro]*)0 
intrigued for his inheritance, 
and when he died of senile 
decay at thirty-nine in 1700, 
the temjxst of civil war 
swept over the land and 
])urged it of its baser dregs. 
From the purifying fires of 
loyal suffering Spain emerged, 
stripped of her pompous 
claims, but sane and clear of 


blow fell upon Spain. More feeble Charles ii. begin national life 

of het Flemish provinces As an infant, he succeeded his aiicw under a Bourbou French 
and the Franche Comt <5 king, PhilipV tlie descendant 

were lost, and the national lect, and at the early age of thirty- both ot the house ot Spam 
exhaustion was complete. Law and of its enemy, Louis XIV. 


and order in Spain were at an end. Greedy 
factions divided the court and raged around 
the cretin king. The laboriously constructed 
^tem of personal power established by 
Charles V. and Philip II. had now .no 


The decline of old Austrian - Spain had 
been consummated, and the nation had 
regained its youth, weaker, but full of 
hope and free from illusions. 

. Martin Hume 




ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES 1. 

THE STRUGGLE OF CROWN AND PARLIAMENT 


^HE accession of James I. naturally 
* leads to a close connection between 
the histories of England and Scotland. 
In both countries his policy sowed the 
seed for a future reaction. But whereas 
in England the opposition to the Stuarts 
was political no less than religious, in 
Scotland all other questions were sub- 
ordinated to those of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment ; and the influence of Scotland is 
largely responsible both for the }>ecuhar 
lines on which English Nonconformity 
developed and for the programme which 
the Presbyterian section of the Noncon- 
formists adopted, Scottish Protestantism 
having developed on Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian lines. 

But from 1575 the General Assembly, 
the representative body of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, began to assume an import- 
ance in the state which far exceeded that 
of the corrupt and servile Parliament. 
Fear of a religious reaction com[)elled 
Th K* * regent Morton, and. after 

Fight Morton, King James himself, 

EftltcoDaicv respect the 

theocratic claims of the 
ministers. James fought hard for the 
maintenance of episcopacy, and by 
degrees, formulated a policy of absolutism 
which had the support of moderate men 
and of many who sighed for a return to 
the old religion. But his only prosi)ect 
of success lay in dividing the Protestants 
among themselves ; in 1587 he renounced 
all hope of establishing a strong episcopate 
in order that he might obtain a parlia- 
mentary grant of the Church’s lands, and in 
1592 he was compelled to sanction an act 
which formally recognised Presbytery. 

The Genevan system had triumphed; 
but the ministers abused their op- 
portunity and the weakness of the 
Crown. Their insolence fostered in the 
mind of James a belief that Puritanism 
was necessarily connected with demo- 
cratic and theocratic principles which 
could npt to subvert all government 


if they were permanently accepted. In the 
years immediately preceding the death of 
Elizabeth the king was working by cir- 
cuitous means to revive a real episcopal 
system in subordination to the Crown. 

He came to England with a determi- 
nation that he wou’d never allow the 
Presbyterian spirit to gain a footing in the 
p , Anglican communion, and that 

p K * • bis English resources should be 
Leaders b) remodel the Scottish 

Kirk upon Elizabethan lines. 
The second halt of the j)lan was accom- 
plished when, in 1606, a Parliament, 
assembled at Perth, accepted an act lor the 
restitution of bishops ; the measure was 
followed by the expulsion of the most 
prominent among the Presbyterian leaders. 

In England James' policy was em- 
phatically proclaimed at the Hampton 
Court Coiilerence, in which he and the 
bishops met those of the clergy who 
pressed for a simplification of the estab- 
lished ritual. The king came to the con- 
clusion that the advocates of simplicity 
were Presbyterians in disguise, and dis- 
missed their petition with an absolute 
refusal. Thus in both countries an im- 
petus was given to religious disputes ; the 
king had identified himself with practices 
and forms of government which a large pro- 
portion of his subjects condemned on con- 
scientious grounds. The Catholics, at the 
beginning ot the reign, had hopes that the 
new ruler would feel it politic to make large 
conces.sions to them ; but finding that hope 
vain, a few of them embarked on 
o t ^be desperate Gunpowder Plot 

%r ameftt blowing up the Houses of 
at Vanaace fhe work was tO 

be done by Guy Fawkes ; the plot was be- 
trayed ; several of the conspirators suffered 
the extreme i^nalty, and the popular pre- 
judice against Romanism was intensified 
a hundredfold. The lines of the coming 
struggle;: between Crown and Parliament 
in Engj^id were largely determined by 
the faai that James had been actually 
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King of Scotland five and twenty years 
before he ascended the English thrones In 

England other causes of friction soon arose* 
James was at variance with his parliaments 
from first to last. Sometimes the quarrel 
was due to his superior 
enlightenment, as when 
he concluded peace with 
Spain, when he projected a 
legislative union betw^een 
England and Scotland, 
when, being balked in 
the plan, he procured a 
judicial decision that 
Scots living in England 
were entitled to all the 
private rights of native 
Englishmen, when, finally, 
he framed plans for an in- 
creased measure of tolera- 
tion to the Catholics. 

But even when his views 
were sound he showed 
no tact m his manner 
of unfolding them ; and j^mes i.. kin( 



JAMES 1., KING OF ENGLAND 


The Commons, on the other hand, were 
not disposed to treat him with the for- 
bearance which had always characterised 
their attitude towards his predecessor. He 
won a remarkable triumph over them in 
i6ob when the judges 
ruled that he could im- 
pose new customs duties 
without the consent of 
Parliament ; and he used 
this permission to make 
goc:d the deficit in his 
budget which resulted 
from the reluctance of 
the Commons to vote 
him adequate supplies. 
But they took th^ 
revenge by re fusing ms 
request for a fixed income 
in lieu of his feudal duos 
and privileges. They 
oi)poscd his scheme for 
marr\’ing his son Charles 
to a Spanisli jinncess, and 
OP PMr.T AMn made a hero of Sir Walter 


there were cases in which The only son of Mary Queen of Scots and Ralcigh, whom he caused 


his prf.jects involved viTm 

a serious menace to con- old; m looii, he ascei 
Stitutional liberty. He ‘has unitmg th. cro« 

inherited Elizabeth’s conception of the 
prerogative without lieing able to plead, 
like Elizabeth, the dangers of foreign 
intervention as an excuse for absolutism. 


Darnley, he was proclaimed King: of Scotland, 
as James VI., in 15(17, being then only one year 
old ; in I60:t, he ascended the English throne, 
thus uniting the crowns of the two countries. 


to 1>0 e.vecutod in i(>i8 for 
I the English throne, a dcsceiit upon a Spanish 
the two countries. in the Valley of 

the Orinoco. In i()2i they impeached 
various jiersons to whom the kmg had sold 
monoj^olies, and com[)elled him to punish t he 
Chancellor, Franci,s Bacon, the most able 



, CtfT FAWKES, THE CONSPIRATOR, BEFORE JAMBS 1. AND HIS COUNCIL 
Homiir to reg&itt power and position in England, and iitspked with Ml for their religion* n coeepany of Rwmi 
overthrow King and Parliament in 1605, Barrels of guopos^r were eecretiy coavieyed w the ^Itfs 
nndini^tn the Honsei of Parliament, the intention being to exfd^e theee when King and Parliament were 
aMi^le<L Bnt the plot was discovered, and Gi\y Fawkes* the leader, with other conepiratore* ||rae put to death* 
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exponent of autocratic principles, with a laid. On the other hand, the glories of the 
heavy fine and dismissal from all offices. Elizabethan epoch, the great explorers, the 
The ostensible charge against Bacon great dramatists and men of letters, the 
was one of bribery and corruption; the seamen who had made our naval supremacy, 
real offence was his criticism of parlia- passed from the stage without leaving 
mentary government and liis hostility to successors to fill their j)laces. 

Coke, the greatest of living lavvv(Ts and a Most of the new developments which 
staunch defender of constitutional ])rin- marked the age foreboded strife and unrest 
ciples. James 
abandoned tlie 
monopolists and 
Bacon to their ! 
fate ; lie was 
always on th(‘ 
verge of a serious 
breach with 
Parliament, but 
always retracted 
in time to avoid 
the final ni})- 
ture : it would 

have been vve!l edward coke and sir Francis bacon mio 

h)!' his dynast sir Edward Coke, the greatest lawyer of his time, took a leading^ the first OpCra- 
if in the prosecution of the Gunpowder conspirators. Sir Francis finne nf tNA 

11 IK luai KlLtl became Loid Chancellor in HUH and m 1H21 was created xr 

sooner and with Vlsconnt St. Albans. Charged with bribery and corruption, he was llllrty iCarS 

better grace fined and dismissed from all the offices which he held, ally 

Obsequious judges and his nativt‘ perti- of his son-in-law, Frederic the Elector 
nacitv l>reserved lor him a largia share of r<ilatiiK\ The strain and stress of a 



laid. On the other hand, the glories of the 
Elizabethan epoch, the great explorers, the 
great dramatists and men of letters, the 
seamen who had made our naval supremacy, 
passed from the stage without leaving 
successors to fill their j)laces. 

Most of the new developments which 
marked the age foreboded strife and unrest 

and civil war. 
Peace was the 
object which 
James most 
cherished after 
that of his own 
aggrandise - 
ment. But peace 
u as not to be 
secured. In 
s))ite of himself, 
he was dragged, 
at the end of 

► SIR FRANCIS BACON ^^tO 


better grace. ciism.s.eu irc 

Obsequious judges and Ins native^ perti- 
nacity preserved lor him a largea share of 
power than tlie Commons desired. But the 
consequene'e w<is to l('av(‘ his suecessoi in 
a position from which exen a king more 
taerlul and far-sighted than (hailes I. 
would searct'ly have emerged with eiedit. 

In several resi)ects tliis 
reign was an age ot new 
develo))ments. It saw the 
growth of a new and more 
political form of Puritanism. 

It also saw the first appear- 
ance, under the guidance of 
Laud, ol the Higli Cliurch 
party. James romiileted the 
conquest of Ireland and 
crowned the policy ot colonisa- 
tion, which under Mary and 
Elizabeth had already been archbis 
pursued on an extensive ^he leader of 






Englishmen Of better omen 
was the settlement established 
in New England by English Puritans, who, 
in 1620, had expatriated themselves to 
avoid the persecutions of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court. These religious 
exiles succeeded where Raleigh and the 
gdd-seekers had failed, and the first half 
diliie seventeenth century saw the founda- 
tions of an English North America securely 
X 


ed. But the f »r<‘ign wai gave the first shock to the 
suecessoi in unstable equilibrium of Englishsociety. The 
king more lollies ot t 'haiies I. soon made it impossible 
( hailes I. lor that equilibrium to be restored, 
nth eiedit. ('hailes and his favourite Buckingham 

! had given proofs of their 
! incapacity before the death 
of the old king. But their 
mismanagement of the nego- 
tiations for the Spanish 
marriage, which James had 
earnestly desired, in 1623, 
invested them with a halo of 
])opiilarity. The nation de- 
tested the S])anish connection 
as un-English and un-Pro- 
testant. Th(^ poimlarity was 
_ soon forfeited. Buckingham 
The^fad""of“hTHi'-.h cLc, mismanaged England’s share 
scale, by sc'ttling six counties party, wiiiiatn Laud, Archbishop ill the thirty Years War. 
in Ulster with Scots and of Canterbury, attempted in vain Charlcs (oiiiid in Henrietta 
Englishmen. Of better omen Maria of ^ance a wifc whose 

‘ ’ nationality and religion were 

iritans, who, alike detested by his subjects. From the 
?mselves to Ixiginning ot the reign Parliament showed 
tar Chamber a reluctance* to grant even the customary 
I'.'sc religious supplies, and the dismissal of Buckingham 
'h and the soon became the indispensable condition of 
■he first halt further subsidies. It was in vain that the 
the founda- favourite courted national prejudice by 
l ira securely entering On a war with France and leading 
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an expedition to the relief of the Huguenots 
in La Rochelle in 1627. The government 
was obliged to meet the expenses of the 
campaign by a forced loan, and to pro- 
vide for the new levies of soldiers by 
means of billeting. Buckingham at first 
bore the blame for these arbitrary mea- 
sures. But the assassination of Bucking- 
ham in 1628 produced no improvement in 
the policy of Charles ; and the Commons 
were reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the king, rather than his Ministers, 
should be held responsible for all the short- 
comings and 
excesses of the 
administration. 

Even befoT'c 
the death of 
Buckingham the 
o]-) position 
secured a signal 
triumph, and 
gave the country 
a foretaste of 
their programme 
by extorting the 
king’s assent to 
the Petition of 
Right in 1628. 

This celebrated 
statute forbade 
the billeting of 
soldiers on 
private house- 
holders, made it 
illegal to enforce 
martial law in 
time of peace, 
condemned the 
practice of arbi- 
trary imprison- 
ment by which 
the royal de- 
mands for forced 
loans had been 
made effectual, 
and reasserted the ancient principle that 
no tax or impost could be raised without 
the assent of Parliament. To these terms 
Charles assented with a tacit and disin- 
genuous reservation of the rights inherent 
in his royal prerogative, and nc continued 
to levy customs duties without statutory 
sanction. 

This evasion of his promise, and the 
encouragement which he and Laud gave 
^the clergy of the High Church school, 
pfovoked from the Commons a storm of 
angry protests. Charles retaliated by 


imprisoning the leaders of the opposition, 
and for the next eleven years — 1629-40 — • 
did his best to govern without Parliament. 

In this policy he had able supporters. 
Strafford (Lord Wentworth), originally a 
member of the opposition, but converted 
to the side of prerogative by his 
indignation at the impracticable and 
obstructive tactics of the Commons, proved 
himself a vigorous and resourceful adminis- 
trator. He was first appointed President 
of the Council of the North, a local Star 
Chamber, which Henry VIII. had created 

after the Pilgrim- 
age of (irace ; 
subsequently he 
went to Ireland 
with a commis- 
sion to continue 
the work of colo- 
nisation, to 
manage the Irish 
Parliament, and 
to make the 
island a profit- 
able possession 
lor the Crown. 
In all these 
objects he was 
signally success- 
ful, the more so 
because he paid 
no attention to 
laws which wohld 
have imposed in- 
convenient 
checks upon his 
action ; and the 
fear gained 
ground in Eng- 
land that Ireland 
would be madi) 
the t r a 1 n i n g - 
ground of armies 
lor the coercion 
of England. 
Laud, now Archbishop of Canferbury, 
devoted Iiimself to English finance, to the 
reform of the Church in a High Church 
sense, and to the maintenance of a severe 
censorship of the Press. Under hisdirection 
the Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion became a terroi to Puritans and 
constitutional pamphleteers. Through 
Laud’s influence, Charles had in ^629 
forbidden all religious controversy. The 
archbishop trusted that the majority of 
the nation would in course of time become 
habituated to the elaborate forms and 
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KING CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND 
The reigfti of this king, which began on March 27th, on Uie death 
of his father, James i., and ended with his execution at Whitehall on 
January :U)th, 1 64ft, was crowded with troubles bothat hora»* and abroad. 
He quarrelled with his Parliameiits, three of which were summoned 
and dissolved within four years, and for eleven years ruled without one. 

From iho pmuthijj l>y VaiuhKo m ihe T>rcs<l<.u t.allury 
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ceremonies whicli he admired, provided 
that the voices of hostile critics were 
rigorously silenced. But his utmost efforts 
failed to check un- 
licensed writing and 
preaching. He suc- 
ceeded only in cement- 
ing more firmly the 
alliance between the 
political and religious 
opposition. 

The king was strong 
in the support of the 
judges, the recognised 
interpreters of the 
common Law. They 
sanctioned the im- 
prisonment of the 
parliamentary 
leaders ; and the high- 
minded Eliot, who 
had been the moving 
spirit of the Commons, 
died in prison in 1632. 

So,again, they allowed ' 

the statute of 1624 
against monopolies to 
be evaded, and ruled 
in 1637 fhat the king 
could levy ship-money 
for the defence of the 
realm without con- Henrietta maria, <; 
suiting Parliament. 


previous ruling. But monojxilies and ship- 
money were insufficient to meet the 
king's expenses, even though his relations 
with the Continental 
pow'ers were pacific. 
He w^as obliged to 
press his feudcil rights 
to the utmost, to 
revive obsolete claims 
ol forest -right over 
lands which had been 
in private hands for 
g(merations, and to 
use the Star ('ham her 
as an instrument for 
levying e n o r m o u s 
tines at the slighte^ 
lu'ovocatiori. It Wifs 
certain that he would 
be unable to avoid 
meeting Parliament if 
any necessity lor ex- 
ceptional expenditure 
should arise. 

Yet his own ^eal and 
(hat of Laud impelled 
him to choose this 
o])]>()rtunity for pro- 
voking a struggle with 
the Scottish Presby- 
terians. In 1637 
lEEN OF CHARLES i. Charles prepared to 


on- HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF CHARLES i. Charles prepared to 
__ _ _ Five weeks after his accession to the throne of c o 11 S U lU m a t (* tllC 

^ J Engfland, in lA2r>, Charles married Henrietta Maria, , i i i i 

John Hampden re- da;^hterofKingHenryIV.ofFr.„ce.andm,piteofthe triumph whuh JaUlCS 
his troiiblec which clouded the king’s rclg’n, their domestic had W'OIl by tlu* UltrO- 


quota of the new* tax ; peaceful and happy. The Queen died i 

but when he api>ealed to tlie courts m 1638, A new Pray< 
a majority of the judges confirmed the churches w^as 


had won by the intro- 
duction ot cpiscojiacy. 


A new Prayer Hook for use in Scottish 
churches w^as pre]>ared by Laud and sent 





4 

Buckingham Stratford Hampden 

THREE HISTORIC FIGURES IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 1. 

George VQIieri, Duke of Buckingham, was a court favourite of James i, and also of Charles I., negotiating the marriage 
of the latter to Henrietta Maria of France. He wai aasassinated ia 1028. After the death of Buckingham, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, mfterwards Earl of Strafford, became the adviser of the king, but fall from power and ended his life on the 
•caffuld. A patriot of high character, John Hampden opposed the king’s policy, and was one of the members of Parlia- 
ment whom Charles attempted to arrest In 1642. He died from a wound received while opposing Ft luce Rupert, 
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CHARLES I.. KING OF ENGLAND 

J turn thr p, liming; by Anthony Vandyk® In the Louvro 
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down to Scotland. A riot began in the 
church of St. Giles in Edinburgh on the 
first Sunday morning when the new liturgy 
was used. Then followed the subscription 
of the National Covenant by 
all classes of the Scottish 
nation ; and ,a General 
Assembly of the Church, 
which was so largely reinforced 
by laymen as to n'semble a 
national parliament, declared S 
in favour of a return to the fei 
strict Presbyterian system. 

The king ordered the 
assembly to dissolve. But it 
defied him, as its prede- ^ 

cessors had so often defied p- 

his father ; and when Charles, iqh] 


if’ 


the moment all that they asked. Charles 
could not acquiesce in this humiliation. 
He called a Parliament in 1640, expecting 
that national pride would induce the 
Commons to jwstpone domes- 
I tic difficulties until the Scots 
^ had been chastised. But the 
Commons were olxiurate. 
They informed the king, that 
redress must jtrecede supply, 
and were dismissed within 
three weeks of their first 
meeting. A .st'cond attempt' 
to raise an army without 
taxation failerl. The Scots 
mtered England and forced 
Charles to make terms. PendjJ 
PYi^ ing a definite settlement, he 


lUS ; ciiia wiicii v-iuiiicb, JOHN PYM ^ lic 

in ibjQ’ cidvanccd to the He was another of the five mem> was obliged to make himself 
border with a hastily raised 1‘able for the pay of the 

and ill-provided amiv, he conspicuous in the proceedings Scottish army. The peers, 
found himself confronted by **^*‘“’‘ *" ■ whom he asked to help him in 

a force stronger than his own, under the his financial straits, insisted that he should 
command of David Leslie. The only have recourse to Parliament. Accordingly 
jwssible course was to grant the Scots for the Long Parliament was convened at the 











THE EARL OF STRAFFORD ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION 
After aojoyiniit twelve yeari of power tuider Cherlee I., the Earl of Strafford wa* latpeacbed for hiifh treaMm on the 
charge of endtMvbniing to a nbvert the fundainental lawf of the kingdom by making the monarchy abaolnte. He defended 
hloieelf wl«hconi|dctt 0 iis ability at his trial in Westminster Mall in 1041, bnt he was condemned and afterwards beheaded 
on Tow«i^ Hill. The above picture shows Stirefford kneeling^ as he passes on his way to execution, under the windner ef 
his feUOw-prisoner, Archbishop Laud, that he may reeidve his blessing and have his prayers in hii last meminli* 

tlw puintint by Uekrcwbs 
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CHARLES !. DEMANDING THE ARREST OF FIVE MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Unmccetsftil In hit attempt to arrest at Westminster the five members of Parliament who were accused of high 
treasdn in their, corresponoence with the Scots, Charles 1., learning that they had taken refuge in the City, proceeded 
to the Guildhall and demanded their surrender from the aldermen. The sheriffs paid no heea to the writs issued for 
the arrest of the five members, while a proclamation declaring them traitors was also allowed to pass unnoticed. 

hroin the paiuttiit; by Solomon J. Soloimm m tho Royiil Exchange 

close of 1640, and the new members their body, the Commons at once took 

began the work of criticising the execu- vigorous measures against the Ministers 

tive, with the knowledge that the of Charles. They impeached Strafford 

king could not afford to dismiss them and I.aud ; and ujwn discovering that it 

as he had dismissed their predecessors, was impossible to convict the former of 

Under the leadersliip of Pym, the positiVjB illegality condemned him to 

greatest orator and party manager of death |)y an act of attainder. It was a 
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harsh measure, but Strafford was the one 
man whose genius might have secured 
success for the autocratic designs of 
Charks : and the Com- 
mens, rightly o r 
wrongly, were con- 
vinced ot Strafford’s 
intention to govern 
England with an Irish 
army. Charles migtit 
have saved his Minister 
by refusing to sign the 
attainder, Init \ielded 
to the pressure of tfic 
opposition ; it is some 
excuse for this viola- 
tion of the express 
promises which he had 
given to Strafford tluit 
the London mob was 
clamouring tor the 
head of the queen, 
on whom, as a 
Catholic, the blame for 
Laud's ecclesiastical 
jx)licy vvas thiown. 

Meanwhile Parlia- 
ment proceeded, 
legislation of less 
disputable cha- 
racter, to make 
the restoration 
of absolutism 
impossible. 

A Triennial Act 
provided that 
t )i e Houses 
should meet 
every three 
years, and that 
a royal summons 
to the members 
should not be 
1 n d i s p e n s - 
able. Another 
measure enacted 
that the existing 
Pari i a m e n t 
should not be 
dissolved with- 
out its own con- 
sent. The pre- 
rogative courts 
and councils, of 
which the Stai 
Chamber, High 
Commission, and 
Council of the 
North were the 
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most important, were all swej^t away. 
Ship-money was declared illegal ; th(* 
king’s forest rights were restricted ; and 
Parliaiiumt reasserted 
its exclusive right of 
controlling all customs 
duties, thus setting 
aside the judgment iit 
\artue of which James 
had setthnl these 
imposts at his plea- 
sure. Tli(‘ geiunal ](‘sult 
of these sweeping 
measures was a leturii 
from the Tudor to 
the Lancastrian coii- 
e(‘j)tioii ot the ]>n*roga-j 
tive. Of this fact thr 
Commons showed tull 
consciousness. Tluar 
debates abounded in 
appeals to the pailia- 
mentary ])recedents of 
tlK‘ fourteenth and 
fifteenth e {* n t u r i e s. 
T1 h‘V were di'lib(‘rately 
icviv'ing a polity whic h 
lu^eii dis(''nTh‘d 
afti‘r the Wais of 
tla* Roses. 

It it'iuained to 
be seen wiiether 
tlu* ('oinmons 
had made a su(- 
fieumt advance m 
])racti('al stat(‘s- 
manslup to avoid 
tln^eiToi by winch 
tlH‘ Lancastrian 
Parliament had 
been iindriev- 
ahly discredit<‘d. 
(diaries cp u 1 d 
not refuse to 
sign tlu*se acts 
vvhu li 11 n (1 e r - 
m i 11 e d his 
laboi iously con- 
struct(?d abso- 
1 u t i s m ; nor 
could he jirevent 
t h e (Commons 
from paying off 
the army which 
he liad raised 
against 1 h c 
Scots. Rut he 
had not lost 
all hope of a 







OLIVER CROMWELL 
Cromwell came to his countiy’s rescue at a time 
when the rights of the people and their Parliament 
were finding a bitter and resolute enemy in the king. 
He built up a strong fabric of government, which, 

1 jTj a 



CROMWELL ON HIS FARM AT ST. IVES. HUNTINGDON 

rroni lh« picture by Ford Madax Bfowrti, by perntlMloti of Mr. Frtdarick Huliycr 




SCENES FROM THE TROUBLED LIFE OF CHARLES I. 




Riding* roughshod over all the rights and liberties of the nation. Charles I. aroused the indignation and tl^jC opposition 
of his peopfe, and they rose up In revolt. In this picture we see the king raising his standard at Nt^inghant. where 
the Civil War had its beginning. This ceremony had not taken place in England since the battle of Bosworth Field* 



The de^s in this pietnra the scene at Westiaiiifter when Charles I. attained to arrest the dee nmmhw 
^Pi^amant, and Hioirs S^^aalnsr LenthA on M knees, es^jnf t^ priyUefeeof Ute Comittoiia apkiatthe khtf. 

From tho frosooeft (n tho Houm of fiords by C. W. Coj^» R. A. 
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THF* IflMH WMO nmm UIC DADflA&iiTMT AMn UIC. ocrMii cr 



Th6 klngf Is here seen passing* from the hall after his trial. The Conu&ons who have tried him are shown in the back* 
ground, and while some of tne soldiers insulted Charles as he passed, people offered up prayers for his safety. 

From th« painting by Sir John Gilbert in the M{||^in Art Gnllery, Sheffield 
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CHARLES I. ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION, 1649 




ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 

reaction. He resolved to sacrifice his most with a fanatical hatred of the English 

cherished convictions in order to regain Protestants, who lorded it in the most 

the support of the friends of the Covenant: flourishing districts of the island. Charles 

for he believed, with some justice, that was prepared, in the last resort, to leave 

these, if satisfied on the. religious issue, were Ireland at the mercy of the rebels. He 

unlikely to sympathise with the political knew that he could count on their undying 

aspirations of the English opposition. hatred of a Puritan and English Parlia- 

He travelled northward to confirm ment ; he shut his eyes to the probable 

the Presbyterian settlement in a fate of the English colonists. In 1641 a 

Parliament at Edinburgli, and used the terrible massaci e more than decimated the 


■ ! 





THE CONDEMNED KING AND HIS SPIRITUAL COMFORTER 
After sentence of death had been passed upon him, Charles returned to St. James’s Palace, where he spent the brief 
interval between his trial and execution. There he bade farewell to his only two reniaining' children in Hng^land, th^ 
Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth ; and there, too, he was attended by Juxon, the late Bishop of London, 
who. on the fatal day, walked on the king’s right in the procession to the scaffold adraiiiisteriug spiritual solace. 

opportunity to sow the seeds of dissen- Idstor Protestants and produced in 

sion among the adherents ()l the Covenant. England the susj)icion that Charles was 

On Ireland he built still greater hoi)cs. already in active alliance with the Irish. 

There the materials of a formidable re- Without entirely adopting this view, 

hellion were fast gathering to a head. The Parliament resolved that the king coukl 

terrible WTongs.committed by the Tudors, not safely be entrusted with an army for 

by James I., and by Strafford, in connee- the supj)rcssion of the reliels unless he 

tion with the policy of plantation, were would pait himself in the hands of Ministers 

responsiblcformuchof the Irish discontent; responsible to the representatives of the 

but national and religious feelings came into |xioplc;, So far all were unanimous. But 

play as well, and filled the conspirators the majority in the Commons desired 
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THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES L AT WHITEHALL 
On\y tlir^ tfayt elapsed between the king’s coadeiitiuitioii and execution. On January 30th, 1040, Ahe lUe of the 
nntiniipy Charles ended at Whitehall, one blow of the exeentlofier's axe severing the royal bend Aom the body. 


Frow (1)« iMOntliHI by Hrrvtit Crvftf. by th^ srUtt’i p«rral««iijti 
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to go further, and to take upon themselves orthodox)/ against reckless innovation, 

the reformation of the English Church. From this point events moved rapidly 

There was little doubt that parliamen- towards an irreparable breach. On hearing 
tary control of the Church would end a rumour that the queen was threatened 

in the substitu- | — . with an impeach- 

tion of Presby- ment, Charles, in 

teries for the 1642, made an 

Episcopate. ineffectual at- 

Rather than sub- tempt to seize" 

mit to this in- the five members 

novation, the who had been 

best members of pointed out to 

the Church him as her chief 

rallied to the enemies. Imme- 

king’s cause. diately after- 

The introduction wards he dcfin- 

of the religious [ itely announced 

issue gave liini a generals in the civil war would 

body of English sir Thomas Fairfax was commander-m-chiefin the decisive campaign, never CO nS6 lit tO 

SUp|K)rt which and succeeded his father as Lord Fairfax. General Ireton, whose Surrender thc 

portrait is also given, fought on the side of Parliament; he was a rr»ntml nf thp 

Hs Irish and «« « the only 

Scottish intrigues no longer necessary. He armed force which England could under 
returned from Scotland and at once put ordinary circumstances bring into the 

himself forward as the representative of field. On this issue war was declared. 






AFTER THE EXECUTION : CROMWELL AND THE DEAD KING 

From ibo palittlnf by Paul Delai^^ 
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THE BURIAL OF KING CHARLES 1. IN WINDSOR CASTLE 
For seven days after the execution of Charles, the coffin remained at Whiteliall exposed to public view. On February 
Hth, the remains of the ill-fated king were laid to rest in St George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle Snow fell heavily 
as the body was being removed from the interior of the castle to the ciiapcl, “ and the servants of the king wore 
pleased to see, in the sudden whiteness that covered their unfortunate master’s coffin, a symbol of his innocence.” 

I r im tiM l'\ ( N\ , ( K A 


But the real question lay l)f‘t\vi‘en Puritan- 
ism and the Elizabetlian riiurch 

The first Civil War lasttd tiom 1642 till 
1646. It divided evcr\’ social class and 
many households, imt there were ct'iHain 
districts in which one or the other ol tfic 
CO ntendin/:>; 


operations were \arious and widely 
scatten d despite the fact that the head- 
(|uarters of tlie king wore fixed at Oxford, 
at no gr(*at distance from London wheie 
the Parliament was sitting. Besides main- 
taining several armies simultaneously in 

difff‘reiit parts ot 


parties enjoyed 
a lasting jne- 
dominance. East 
of a line from 
Hull to Arundel 
lay the head- 
quarters of 
P a r 1 i a in n t - 
ary influence, the 
wealthiest and 
most progr(‘ssive 
part of the 
country, ('orn- 
wall, Ox lord- 
shire, and North 
Wales were con- 



THE KING 


constitutiofiarfibcrty ; he stood by the king when the Civil War broke 
out, and was killed at the battle of Newbury in l«4:i. Known as the 
“ Mad Cavalier,” Prince Rupert was a leading spirit in the Royalist 
cause, and fought with great courage in its batUes. He died in 1682. 


England, the 
king relied n[)on 
the diversions 
effected by his 
supporters in 
Ireland a n d 
Scotland. The 
campaigns ot 
M o n t r o s e in 
Scotland (1644- 
i()45) were, from 
a military point 
of vi(‘W, one ol 
the most strik- 
ing features in 
the war. The 


sistently Royalist. The Midlands contin- 
ually changed hands ; the country 
between Cornwall and Sussex was first 
Parliamentary, then Royalist, then recon- 
quered by Parliament. The north was at 
nrst held for the king, but was lost to his 
cause in 1644. The theatres of military 


Parliament acted more wisely when it 
resolved to concentrate the bulk of its 
available forces on the conquest of 
England. In 164^ it purchased Scottish 
aid by accepting Presbyterianism, though 
with reservation, under the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; a Scottish army thereupon 




CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


Cromwell dismissed the Loti^ Parliament, vdtich had sat for twelve years and had supported the nation's rights 
against the king. The members of the Council were also dispersed Tlie historic scene when Cromwell, pointing 
to the mace, exclaimed, “Take away that bauble ! is shown in this picture from the painting by Benjamin West 



CROMWELL REFUSING TO BECOME KING 

The erehtett oiati in the nation and the one who eontroUed its desh^s, it was felt that heshoidd possess the tltie 
as weU as the power, and a committee of Parliament in 1 967 askedWm to accept the crown and be^e Wng. It 
was a invitation, but CromweU put it from him, feaitog, it is said, the dieapproval of the amr. 

jSrom th e painting by J. St.hex in tho Walker Art Qallery. Liverpoftl 

y 
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THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL AT WHITEHALL ON SEPTEMBER :)r|), IW.s 

Frniti the W)*n#i«Id in South Kciisint’ton Mum'UUi 


marched across the border aiui proved 
invaluable in the northern o|)erations. 

The military movements m Knghuul 
may be briefly summarised. In 1(142 the 
king made Oxford his headciuarters and 
attemjited a direct attack upon London, 
from which, however, he was det»,-rred 
when he found a Parlia- 
mentary lorce drawn up 
at Brentford to oppirse 
his advance. In 1643, 

Charles again made 
London his objective, 
but resolved to make 
the attack with three 
converging armies, of 
which one, under New- 
ca.stle. was to advance 
trom the north ; a 
second, under Hopton, 
from the south-west ; a 
third, under his own 
leadership, f r o m 
Oxford. But the armies 
of Hopton and New- 
castle. though success- 
ful m their own dis- 
tricts, showed a ten- 
dency to melt as they 
advanced. The 
garrisons of Hull and 
Plymouth did good 
service to the Parlia* 
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mont in giving occupation to their Royalist 
nciglil)onrs. Another um'IuI outpost was 
ac(]uirc(l in (ilouccstn* : in the (‘ast(‘rn 
rountiosa local association organised and 
put uiuha thc command of Oliver Cromwell 
— a Huntiugdonshiresquirc,hith(M'to known 
only as a member of th<‘ Parliamentary 
opposition '-the famous 
force of the “ Iron- 
si des," who soon 
became the tenor of 
Royalist command'a's. 

In 1(144 York was 
besieged by the com- 
bined fon es of Parlia- 
ment and the Scots ; 
and the king’s nephew, 
Rupert *>t th(‘ l^ila- 
tinate, in attempting to 
raise the siege, experi- 
enc(‘d a ( rushing d(‘feat 
at Marstou Moor. To 
some extent this battle 
wascauinterbalanccd by 
the success of Hopton, 
who forced a ParPa- 
mentary army to capi- 
tulate at Lostwithicl. 
But in the following 
year, 1645, the scale 
turned against the king. 
The Commons, ^rown 
wiser by bitter 



THE GREAT ADMIRAL BLAKE 


This ffreat admiral, Robert Blake, did much to 
establish the sea power of England, and won many 
victories for the flag of his country. He died on 
August 7tb, 1(157, just as his ship entered Plymouth 
Harbour, and was buried In Westminster Abbey. 



ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 


experience, abandoned 
the custom of entrust- 
ing their armies to in- 
competent peers. The 
supreme command was 
given to Fairfax, with 
Cromwell as his lieu- 
tenant-general ; and the 
two received full powers 
to reorganise. The 
“ New Model soon 
justified the expecta- 
tions of its makers. In 
marching northward to 
effect a junction with 
the victorious Montrose 
the king was defeated 
at Nasehy, and again at 
Kowton Heatli in 1645. 

About the s<une time 
the hopes which he dutch admiral tromp 

/UT Mi Martin Harpeitiroon Tromp, the victor of no fewer 

oil i»l( II ( )S(- th.an thirty- three sea figfhts, took part in many naval 

were shattered hy the ■’'“ties against Enerland, aiid lost his life m a fight 
j f ‘ I, against Monk offthe coast of Holland in the year 

lOUt Ol tliat generals when the Dutch lost no fewer than thirty mcn-of-war 



Highland army at the 
battle of Philiphaugh. 

These disasters, 
accompanied by minor 
reverses in the west and 
south - west, made it 
imjx)ssible to continue 
the war. In 1646 
Charles threw himself 
upon the mercy of the 
Scots, from whom he 
looked to obtain better 
tt^rms than Parliament 
would offer. But the 
Scottish ])roposals were 
harsh —that Parliament 
should have the control 
of the armed forces for 
the next twenty years, 
and that ejiiscopacy 
should be abolished in 
England. Charles lio]>ed 
to teini)orise, but the 
Scots, impatient of 


ASSERTION OF LIBERTY OF CON;5sCIENCE BY THE INDEPENDENTS IN 1647 
Tho Presbyterians, with the support of the Scots, were bent on estabttibinff a rellgrious despotism in England, hut the 
Independents, who had grown into a body of considerable influence, clatlned liberty of conscience and freedom of woxihip. 

- From the painting by J, Herb«it,;|L A. 
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his delays and tempted by an offer of 
%mpensation for their expenses in the 
war, surrendered him to Parliament. 

There was still the hope that Parlia- 
ment and the army might be set at variance 
by Royalist intrigue, for the Parliament 
was pledged to the enforcement of Presby- 
terianism, while the army was composed 
of many sects ; and Cromwell, now the 


acknowledged leader 


soldiers, 


showed his loyalty to the Independent 
creed by demanding liberty of belief and 
worship lor all honest men. The king barkc 
might still win over the army by jiromises the v 
of toleration, or the Parliament by arce])t- ascoi 
ing Presbyterianism. In 1(147 tlie feud belor 
of Presbyterian and Independent ran high, ('harl 
and Parliament jiroposed to disband the still i 
army. The soldiers there- 

tended to play off one 

party against the other. JOHN milton 


He was in communication afte. Shakespeare, 

. , , C *. a 11 John MUton was born m Bread Street, Cheap- 
Wlln tne i^cots, V\ilO iiau side, London, on December yth, 1()<K His 


by which the king was tried and sentenced 
to death. He was beheaded at Whitehall 
on January 30th, 1649. In the following 
May the expurgated Parliament known 
as the '' Rump " resolved to establish a 
republic, in which there should be neither 
king nor House of Lords. Thus was in- 
augurated the Commonwealth, wliich lasted 
- until i6(x). Time had effaced 

from the memories of men 

ComIo.w«.lth 

which Parliament had em- 
barked upon the great rebellion. Moreover, 
the victory had been already gained, so far 
as constitutional principles were concerned, 
before the war began. The feud witly 
('harles had h(*en in part religious, anj^ 
still more ol a personal charticter. He 
^ had been attacked as th(' 

11 ^ ('hami>i()n of Anglicanism, 

and because he would not 
submit to the extra- 
ordinary restraints which 
the shiftiness of his 
character seemed to make 
, imj)crative. Anglicanism 

' was now a beaten cause. 

A new religious qiu'stion 
had arisen — whether 
there should or should 
not be a State Church and 
enforced uniformity. In 
PBHB^ politics, too, there was a 

new issue — whether the 
LTON relations of legislature 

:l aftei Shakespeare, CXeCUtive should 

Bread Street, Cheap- . i * / 

liber yth, Hm. His remain as settled in 1O42, 


offered, if he would grant sight faUed him in but this calamity did 01' whether fhe executive, 


their terms, to invade «ot stem the flow of hh 
England. The bargain ' 

was struck, and the Scots fulfilled 
their part ol the bargain, thus o})ening 
the second Civil War in Tf)48. Hut it 
was an alfair of a low months only. 
Under Cromwell’s influence the soldiers 
postjxjncd their claims until “ Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood,” should have 
TK ..w t brought to justice. 

«, * . „ , The Scots were defeated at 

Preston; the king was re- 
captured ; the army could 
now afford to settle accounts with him and 
with Parliament. By the incident known as 
Pride’s Purge, wlicn Colonel Pride and his 
troop admitted to the House only the pliant 
members, the Commons was cleared of 
those who refused toleration ; the remaining 
rfiembers. under the influence of the army, 

; appointed an extraordinary court of justice, 

4.34fl 


not stem the flow of his immortal verse, as the 
picture on page i;]r»0 shows. He died in 


resting on the support of 
the army and Indepen- 
dents, should be strengthened at 
the e.xj>ens«; of a Parliament which 
was elated by success and likely to 
tyrannise. 

The anny was master of the situation : 
but Cromwell was master of the army, 
and ('romweH’s wish w’as to secure the 
tole'ration and practical reforms which the 
army desired with the least possible 
violence to the old system of government. 
He ho])ed that the Rump would satisfy 
the soldiers by providing for a new and 
truly representative Parliament ; from 
this body he expected to obtain a satisfac- 
tory settlement. The reluctance of the 
Rump to abdicate was, however, invincible. 
Cromwell therefore expelled it by armed 
force in 1653, and, with the help of his 
officers, framed a list of members for a 




f. 









ENGLAND PREPARING “A WHIP FOR VAN TROMP" 

enconnteri between the fleets of the two nation.. Van Tromp. the IWtch aom^ the EngUah 

at the masthead of hi. ship 

From Ih. |.lclurc by Seymour Luui, K A., by ,..rmis»lo^ of th« LokottmiActXbillerv 
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nominated Parliament. This assembly, 
proving both unj)opular and incapable of a 
constructive jxJicy, was soon dismissed ; 
and at the end ol 165J ('romwell, at the 
wish of the army, assumed the title of 
Protector. A new constitution, the Instill- 
ment of (iovernment, was jmblished, 
defining his position and the unalterable 
principles which were to be respected by 
all luture legi^latuiu. He was to be 
assisted in executive duties l>y a council ot 
state. The ehiei part in legislation and 
taxation was assigned to a Parliament, in 
which representatives of Scotland and 
Ireland were to take their places by the 
side of the English and Welsh members. 
Parliament was to meet every three 


elected under the influence of major- 
generals whom the Protector had appointed 
as local viceroys, prov^ed equally imaccom- 
inodaling England lor the 

whole period of the Protectorate remained 
under arbitrary rule. It is for this 
reason that the brilliant success ol Crom- 
well 111 ioreign jKilicy, the restoration of 
internal order, and the toleration which 
he t‘stablislu‘d could not make himsell 
popular or his systtmi permanent. He 
averted a JNi’sbyterian tyranny, but he 
was endured as the less of two evils. 
With his home g(wernmenl posterity can 
sympathise to some extent, anil he may 
fairly be praised as the first ruler who 
eflectuallv united all the British Isles 



THE BLIND MILTON DICTATING “PARADISE LOST * TO HIS DAUGHTER 

I rom the liy Miink.i> s> 


years ; but, in the interval between one 
Parliament and another thi* Protector was 
allowed ])()Wers considerably greater than 
those of a Tudor or Stuart king. Such 
was the unexpected result of a twelvT 
years' battle for liberty. 

The first Parliament of the Protectorate, 
in 1654, felt the irony of the situation, 
and proposed to recon.sider the whole 
constitution. This Cromwell wYiuld not 
allow. If fundamentals came under con- 
sideration, he feared that toleration would 
be lost, and the executive reduced to 
an impotent shadow. Hence a deadlock, 
terminated only by the dismissal of 
Parliament. A second assembly, though 


beneath one central authority. But his 
warmest admirers must admit that in 
Ireland his rule was fundamentally unjust. 
Here, as in so many other directions, he 
continued the Tudor tradition ; but here 
his model led him astray in a more than 
usual degree. He found Ireland involve 1 
in the throes of civil war. It was im- 
perative that he should deal sternly with 
the forces of agrarian and r(‘ligious dis- 
content which the Royalist leader Ormonde 
had enlisted in his master's service. 

The massacres of Drogheda and Wexford 
in 1649 were terrible but necessary ex- 
amples. But when the last eml>ers of the 
Royalist party were extinguished in 1652, 
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it would have been generous to forget 
the massacres *and act of treaclicry with 
which the Irish rising had begun, and 
to consider the best means of remedying 
the grievances to wliicli it had lu^en due. 
CromwelL however, could not, where 
Ireland was concerned, rise above the 
prejudices of the oi dinary Englishman. 

Instead of mitigating the unjust system 
of plantations, he extended it. His Act of 
Settlement in i()52 jaoscribed one-half 
of the Irish nation, and left the majority 
of Irish landowners liable^ to eviction at 
a moment’s notice. His plan was to 
resettle the whole of the Keltic population 
in the remote west of the island, and 
although the literal executuui of the plan 
was abandoned as impossibU*, a large pro- 
portion of the soldiers of tlu* New Model 
army received thtur arrears of i)av ni the 
form ol Irish land. In practice tolerant 
ot Catholics, ('romwell retused to give them 
legal tol(‘ration. He perpetuated the 
divisions which he iound existing in 
Ireland, and his name is to this day a 
byword with tlu* Irish people. Tlu' ])ro- 
vocation which he leccaved trom Sc'otland 


- was almost as great, though 

romwe s different 111 kind. In it)3o tlu* 
.y, . Scots recalled C harles 11 . and 

prejiaicd loi tlu‘ niv'asioii 
of England, j^roposing to re-estcd)lis)i 
monarchy and Presbytenani.sni at one 
and the sam(‘ time*. I'heir h()]>es we're 
crushed bv the' victories which C'romwadl 


won over David Leslie’s armv at Dunbar 


in i()5o and over Charles at Worcester in 
i()5i. Scotland lay at England’s mercy 
and was jilaced uiidc'r a military govern- 
ment. Monk, the commander ol the 
English garrison, jiroved a stern and 
resolute enemy ol law'-breakers and 
conspirators, but he gave the country 
peace and a measure ol prosjierity. 

His foreign policy was .sjnrited, though 
wanting in tar-sighted sagacity. With 
Blake for a subordinate, he was not likely 
to forget the ambitions of the Elizabethan 
seamen. The Navigation Act (1651), 
confining English trade to English vessels, 
struck a deadly blow at the j)rosperity 
of Holland, the chief of England’s mari- 
time rivals ; it led to a war in which Blake 
met Tromp, and the honours remained 
with the Englishman. Such a conflict 
between the two greatest of Protestant 
powers was a proof that a new era had 
dawned, in which religious sympathies 
counted for less than commercial rivalries. 


Yet in other respects the foreign policy 
of ('lomwell was governed by Protestant 
feeling ; he had not learned the lesson con- 
veyed in the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
He regarded Spain as the arch-enemy, 
and attacked her colonies in the New 
World with the same mixture of cru- 


sading and mercantile enthusiasm which 
_ . had animated Drake and 

Hawkins. To France, as the 

,, natural enemy of Spain, he 

of Cromwell ^ 

with Mazarin in 1655, through which Eng- 
land acquired Dunkirk. From this base 
the Protector hoped to use the New Model 
lor the succour of op})ressed Protestants. 
The Puritan was no mean man of busi- 


ness. But the growth of commerce was 
only one ol the many causes which com- 
biiK'd under the Protectorate to exhaust 


thePuiitan sjarit. In Cromwell’s later years 
all England, with the exception of a few 
id(‘alists, was preparing to resume and carry 
further the course ol thought and action 
wliK'h the great rebellion had cut short. 

P>acon, whose scientific prophecies had 
Ix'di, thirty yt'ars before, the voire of one 
(rymg in the wilderness, was now to enjoy 
a posthumous triumjdi. The s].>irit of the 
“ N()\um Orgaiium ” and “ New Atlantis 
dominates tlu' best tliought of Kestoiation 
hhigland. Bacon had little in common 
with the Puritan exce])t the love of intel- 
lectual lilx'rty; and to this only the best 
ol Puritans were faithful. The strength of 
the Puritans lay in destruction and in 
jirotest ; victory corrupted them, and they 
tended to become tyrants in their turn. 
Yet no temi)er less robust than that of 
Puritanism \\ould have sufficed to break 


the chains of obsolete tradition and author- 


ity, to tree England for the j>roce.ss of 
intellectual development which Ilacoii had 
imagined. And in Milton the religious 
movement made a contribution of the 


highest worth to England’s spiritual 
heritage. The “ Areopagitica ” is the final 
A liberty of conscience 

® and discussion; “Samson 

Puritanism most S])lendid 

un ani m niodcm literature, 

of the truth tliat strength is purified 
through suffering ; while “ Paradise Lost “ 
expressed with extreme force the con- 
ception of a world in which God and the 
individual are the sole realities, and the 
divine service, the sole liberty and the 
highe$t good of all created beings. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF QUEEN MARY AND RIZZIO, THE ITALIAN MUSICIAN 
An Itaiinn mu.iclan of mnny •ccompli.hmenU, D*»ld RU*io Ingrntinted hl^lf into the good ^ h,“ 

occapping n poiition of honour *t her court and becoming her chief Minister after Moray i rebeUioii- HU ^ at 
influei^ with the young queen encited the jealouiy of the noblea, who at laat murdered him, almost before Mary a eyea. 

^Fioin the pdintlna by IJiivW NmI, It IwrmlMio'' “f *b<-' Phi)tiigroi)li«. Co. 
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SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN 
TO THE RESTORATION 


MINRTY years after James IV. lell on clerical polic 
Flodden Field his great-grandson was its wav into 
king both of England and Scotland ; the PatiK k Han 
matrimonial diplomacy of Henry VII. had already had i 
borne its fruit in the union of the crowns, of what was 
The interval had jiassed stormily enough Thus the 
with the northern nation. towards attr 

No attempt was made to follow u]) the formation u 
victory of Flodden. The King of Scots associating c 
was a liabe ; his mother. Margaret, was t he far, at least, 
sister of the English king, whom she resist Englu 
anticipated in hia* jiassion for matiimonial })osition ol a1 
experiments, but otherwise did not greatly bility on the 
resemble. Scotland lu’came a battle- alhanc(‘ of th 
ground for the frays and the mtiigiu's ot op])osed to t 
rival nobles, a state of affairs carefully hand, they w 
encouraged by Henry and Wolsey. In tion of the 
spite of Margaret, who, howe\’(‘r, wms not going on in I 
consistently favourabl(‘ to her brother’s king, like m: 
views, the partisans of the French alliance on strengtht 
kept, on the whole, the ujiper hand. As by breaking 
had always been the rase, the clergy were indqiendent 
especially antagonistic to English interests ; Tlu‘ marri 
and James Beaton, Aicli- ^ 
bishop ol St. Andrews, ran 
claim more credit for con- 
sistency and statesmanshij) 
than any of the lay nobility. 

The young James V, was 
still a boy when he assumed 
the reins of government in 
1528. Henry was now^ on the 
verge of his ecclesiastical 
reconstruction. For some 
years he periodically suggested 
conferences, to be held in 
England, for the settlement 
of disagreements, suggestions 
at which James looked very cardinal beaton 
much askance, having shrewd Ambitious and unscmpulous, Car- 
suspicions that he or Beaton 



clerical policy. Lutheranism was finding 
its wav into Scotland, and the burning of 
Patni k Hamilton by the archbishop had 
already had an effect precisely the opposite 
of what was intended. 

Thus tlie whole trend of events was 
tow'ard^ attracting advocates of the Re- 
formation into an Anglicising party, and 
associating clericalism w'ith jiatriotism — so 
far, at least, as patriotism meant a desire to 
resist English domination. Again, this 
})osition ol affairs tended also to set the no- 
bility on the side of the Reformation, the 
alhanc(‘ of the Crown with the Church being 
()p])osed to their interests ; for, on the one 
hand, they mnv eager to profit by a spolia- 
tion of the Church like that which was 
going on in England, and, on the other, the 
king, like many ol his forebears, was bent 
on strengthening the central government 
by breaking the power of his great semi- 
iiideiiendent ieudatories. 

Tlu‘ marriage ol James to Mary of Guise, 

- or Lorraine, a member of the 
most powTrful family in 
France and the most hostile 
to England, virtually ensured 
that the old policy of the 
French alliance would be 
dCihered to, and the relations 
between the Scots king and 
his uncle became more 
strained than ever. Finally, 
a raid into Scotland was 
followed by preparations for 
a counter-invasion of England ; 
but the Scottish force was 
utterly routed at Solway Moss. 
The blow killed James, who 
iscrapnioM, Car- died a few weeks later, leaving 
•chbuhop of St. as his heir the infant daughter 


would find themselves caught throw the refwmed faith in Scot- who was to become famous as 
in a trap. Distrust of his 1“^. He was assassinated m isie. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
uncle strengthened his inclination to On(^ more, and not even now for the 
maintain his alliance with the Churchmen, last time, Scotland was to suffer the dis* 

while Henry would have persuaded him tractions of a regency. Both in character 

to follow the example of his own anti- and ajjility, the queen-mother, Mary of 
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Guise, stands high among the many 
able women rulers of the sixteenth century. 
It was her misfortune that she stood for 
the side which w<is 
doomed to fail in the 
long run — ^Catholicism 
and the French alliance. 

The future of Scotland 
was bound up with Pro- 
testantism and union 
with England. But, lor 
the moment, the vital 
necessity was indepen- 
dence from England. A 
union which meant sub- 
jection would not have 
served the purpose ; and 
subjection was what 
Herirv' aimed at. Car- 
dinal David Heaton, the 
nephew ot Archbisljoji 
James, and the heir of 
his polic\', was a verv 



The Scots at Pinkie Cleugh met with 
disaster hardly less crushing than Flodden 
or Solway Moss ; but they shijiped little 
QiU'en Mary oft to 
France, where she was 
betrothed and after- 
wards married to the 
Dauphin. .Somerset had 
too many irons in the 
tire to interlere further 
directly in Scotland, 
which tor similar reasons 
was left severely alone 
by North u m b e r 1 a n d 
and by Mary Tudor. 
Mary of (iiiise. as 
regent, and the ('atholic 
]>arty had to maintain 
t heir })t )sif k ) ii during ( he 
fifties mainly bv French 
tioops, while Calvinism 
root('d Itself more and 
mor(‘ linniy among tin' 
populac(‘. Tin* slirewd 


unlovely character ; yet mary queen w. . , , tm- 

it is n<)t iniJlOSsible that Thedaughtcrof James V. of Scotland by his second t ec ll pel SlUluecl IvIlZa- 
but foi him and Marv wife of Guise. Mary was born at h^th to give material 

' ni l.ai Hercarlyyears were spent in France, wher^ . . .i i 

of (lUISC, Henr^' would she marriedtheD.iuphiiiwhosuccecded to the throne aid 10 tJU‘ Lortls ot 
have achieved his aim. Francs II m LV.n In i;,s 7 she was executed ( ongregatlOIl ^ ^ 

In fart, Solway Moss mad(* the French the title assumed by tlu‘ l^roltst ant leatltMS. 


and (lerieal as- 
c V n d a n c v' i n 
Scotland the con- 
dition of inde- 
pendence. Before 
twenty years 
were over the 
c o u n t r y had 
found both in- 
tolerable, and had 
got rid of thorn 
for good and all. 
But by lliat time 
the crisis was 
past, and inde- 
pendence w^as no 
longer in danger. 

The cardinal 
was murdered 
just before 
Henry's death. 
The Protector 
Somerset, whose 
aims were usually 
as enlightened as 
his methods 



1 e s n 1 1 
that Mary 
th(‘ I'Yencii 
were forcH'd to 
ac'cej)! terms 
winch j>erma- 
nently (‘xjulkd 
the Frencli garri- 
son and st'curcd 
the dornmation 
of Protestant- 
ism. I'lie death 
of tlu* rtrgent 
immi‘(lia toly 
preci'd(‘d the 
Treaty of Leith 
in the year I 5 f) 0 . 

In I)eceml)er, 
Queen Mary, 
whose husband 
had succeeded to 
the French 
throne in the 
previous year, 
became a widow, 
and the prospect 


were Wundering, another portrait of SCOTLAND'S unhappy queen of the French and 

wanted to bring From n>e iMimlng byOiKlry I» Uic National PortrJiUOaUtTj. l.onaon ScOttish CFOWTIS 

about a free and l armonious union, being united disappeared. She was half 
and tried to effect it by fire and sword. French by birth, wholly French by training, 
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queen MAKYb -- , ^ t. 

^ r tr fhi. of her husband m 150(), Mary’s thoughts turned to her native land, where 

No longer Queen of left the country without a government. She saUed from Calais 

ihe wa* urgently required, her ®° j,ad her couch spread in the open air that 

on August Uth. tr.01, driving at Leith ^ the country *whiclt she loved so well, on awaking in the morning, 

she might have a parting view of ^ ‘he^ coun^^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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and an orthodox Catholic by religion. 
Also, on the theory that Elizabeth 
was illegitimate, she was incontestably 
the legitimate claimant to the English 
throne. These (Conditions made her 
relations with England sufficiently com- 
plicated ; while in Scotland she had 
to deal with a people among whom the 
rigid John Knox was already regarded 
almost as an inspired prophet, and with a 
nobility as turbulent as any to be found in 
Europe. Nevertheless, being just eighteen, 
she determined to embark i»n these stormy 
waters, and returned to Scotland in I5bi. 

Sympathy between Queen Mary and 
Knox was out ot the question. Neither of 
them ever had the laintest chance of under- 
standing the other’s point ol vhew. The 
Queen’s illegitimate half-brother, Lord 
James Stuart, better known as the Earl o 
Moray, tried to 
carry out a 
policy by which 
concession 
should not be all 
on one side ; but 
the Reformation 
party were as 
intolerant in 
their power as 
the Catholic 
prelates had 
been. Mary was 
eternally sus- 
pected of aiming 
at the overthrow 
of Protestant- 
ism. Her cousin 
on the English 
throne professed the utmost friendliness 
but invariably urged the young queen 
to follow a course which would hav(‘ 
made her thoroughly dependent on her 
loving sister’s goodwill. Above all, she 
must not marry anyone who would 
strengthen her jx)sition. 

Mary ignored Elizabeth’s advice and 
marri(xi her cousin, HenryStewart, Lord 
Darnlcy, a grandson of Margaret Tudor by 
her second marriage, who st(X)d near the 
English succession through his mother, and 
near the Scottish through his father. He 
was a Catholic, and had he been a man 
of tolerable intelligence or character, 
the marriage might have proved a 
brilliant .stroke of policy. As he proved 
to l)e both fool and knave, its result was 
disastrous, while its immeciiate effect was 
to drive Moray into unsuccessful rebellion. 
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JOHN KNOX AND LORD DARNLEY 
The leader of the reform party in Scotland, John Knox, who was born 
about ir»or», did more for Protestantism and education in his native 
land than any other man before or since. His life came to an end in 
Lord Darnley married Queen Mary who conferred on him the 
title of K ing of Scotland. He lost his life in I HJT as tlie result of a plot 


Mary, left practically friendless, felt 
confidence in no one but her Italian 
secretary, Rizzio, who was consequently 
assassinated almost before her eyes, Darnley 
participating in the murder. Before a 
twelvemonth had passed, Darnley himself 
perished, the victim of another plot, in 
1567. When Mary, almost immediately 
atterwards, allowed herself to be abducted 
and married by James Hepburn of 
Bothwell, whom everyone knew to have 
taken the leading [>art in Darnley’s 
murder, the world believed that she had 
been .steeped in the guilt ol the crime Irom 
its ])eginning. A rebellion followed : 
Bothwell was j)ut to flight at Carberry 
Hill, and the (lueen was compelled to 
surrender. She was im])ns()ned at Loch 
Leven, and lorced to sign an act ol abdica- 
tion in favour ol her infant son James VI., 

the government 
of the country 
passing in effect 
into the hands 
of Moray — who 
had betm in 
France when 
D ar n 1 e y w a s 
murdered —with 
other lords, 
some of whom 
had certainly 
been implicated 
in the murder. 
In the following 
year Mary 
e ff t' c t e d an 
escape from 
Loch Leven, but 
th(* forci‘s which gathered to her standard 
were routed at Langside ; she herseU fled 
south, cross(‘d the .Solway, and threw 
lierself on the hospitality of the Queen Qf 
England. Elizabeth made characteristic 
use of the situation. To hand Mary back 
to the subjects who had driven her from 
the throne would be a dangerous admission 
of the right of subjects to rebel. To restore 
her to her throne by force of arms would 
upset the loyalty of English Protestants. 

To give her j)assage to France and permit 
her restoration by French assistance would 
revive the French ascendancy in Scotland. 
To put her to death on her own responsi- 
bility would at the best give a very 
dangerous handle to her own enemies. 
So Elizabeth contented herself with hold- 


ing a commission of ih 
received and published 


iciutry, ^ 
the evi 


which 

idence 




THE STATE ENTRY OF QUEEN MARY INTO EDINBURGH IN TKE YEAR 1661 

From the painting by Wni. Hole, R S A , in the National Porimit Gallery, Edinburgh, by the artist's permission 

against Mary in the Darnley affair, and which aimed at placing her on the tlirone 
then stopped its proceedings. But she of England. Only when Elizabeth had at 
kept Mary a prisoner in her own hands, for last made up her‘'mind no longer to evade 
eighteen years threatening now to release the life-and-death struggle with Spain did 
her, now to replace her on the throne, now she rive Walsingham the chance of carry* 
to hand her over to the Lords of the Con- ing & last alternative into execution. Mary 
grmtion, and now to bring her to trial— was found guilty of complicity in Anthony 
and execution— for complicity in one or Babington’s conspiracy, and was beheads, 
another of the various Catholic conspiracies Both now and in the previous inquiry of 
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1568 the damning evidence lay in letters 
whose complete authenticity has never bmi 
conclusively either proved or disproved. 
The dramatic and psychological interest of 
the tragedy of Mary Stuart has impressed 
the world so deeply that it cannot be passed 
over ; but it is entirely out of proj^ortion 
to her political importance. She had a 
losing battle to fight from the beginning. 
She neither hastened nor retarck‘d the 
union of the English and Scott isli crowns, 
or the development of the j^ecuharly 
Scottish type of Protestantism. The foi mer 
followed naturally and ine\'itablv on the 
death of EhzalxHh. seeing that there was 
then no other candidate lor the Englidi 
throne to whose suj>port any party m the 
nation could rally solidly. The latter was 
the work j)rimarily of John Knox and his 
siiecessor, Andrew Mrlvill<‘ Eiom I55() to 
1572, Knox was llu* acknow](‘dgetl reheious 
ItxidcM' of the *■ reformed ” party in S('ot- 
land, as distinct Irom the lay nolJles whos(* 
^eal tor lehgion gr(‘W' from a |K)htK\il root, 
and did not m most eases temj)er their 
morals, wdiich wvre latitudinanan. 


The essentially theocratic conceptions 
of Knox gripped the Scottish people* by 
whom the “ ministry was looked upon 
as discharging the functions not so 
much of a priesthood as of the prophets 
of Israel, the channel, not of Divine 
grace, but of Divine instruction. The 
governing classes, on the other hand, 
tended to take the extreme Erastian 
\ lew' that th(' clerical organisation should 
be an instrument in tlie hands of the 
tem]>oral rulers. But the temporal rulers 
W'Oie far too much at variance among 
themselves to let continuous power remain 
for any long time in any one set of hands. 
Moray was assassinated in 1570. Two 
more regtmts ai(>s(‘ and disappeared before ' 
Knox died, in 1572 : th(‘ vigorous Morton, 
who held the hmus lioni 1527 to 1578. ended 
his lit(‘ on the block in 1580. The boy 
king. to>s(‘d lioin pillar to j)()st, vei y early 
ac(jiim‘d the conviction that statesmanship 
consists 111 cunning. Tlu‘ years did not 
dimmisli th<‘ intensity of his hate* for tlu‘ 
clerical domination, w inch did not hesitate* 
to impress upon him that he was but 



AN HISTORIC SERMON; JOHN KNOX PREACHINO AT ST. ANDREWS 


It was tnily said of John Knox that he never feared the face of man, and bare we have a striking Ulustratidll of the 
Reformer’s courage. The incident depicted occurred in the parish church of St. Andrews, in June. 1559, when foox, 
who had returned to Scotland after an exile of thirteen years, appeared in the pulpit in denance of a throat of 
assassination, and preached to the assembled congregation with such effect that the people of the town decided to adopt 
the reformed worship. Acts of vandalism followed, churches being stripped of all images and the monasteries pulled down 

From the pktiirc by Sir D^vkl Wllkk*, R.A„ In the NiitioflsI Callery 
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JOHN KNOX ADMONISHING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Carlyle has said that John Knox could not have been true to his country and tender with his queen The f^ct that 
Mary was a Roman Catholic led to piayers being: offered up in the churches that God would turn her heart, and the 
Reformer made public references to the queen’s lelisrious beliefs, which stirred her indignation and led her to summon 
him to her presence. The interview was stormy, as Knox’s outspoken words brought tears to the eyes of the queen. 

{ K»in llu’ jiutiirr l>> J Huriicl 

“ God’s silly vassal.” A turn of tlicwhcvl dovclopiiif^ Iho popular intelligence under 

made it ])()ssible in 1584 to estai>lisli tlie a poweiful theological influence. The 

cpisco|)al system; hut in the post- ecclesiastical constitution was, however, 

tions W(!rc reversed, and the Preshytenan again modified m ihoo by the appoint- 

Church polity— esstuitially democratic — ment of a few bishops. James intended 

was formally instituted, with powers to turn the hybrid thus created into 

of enforcing ” disciiiltne,” which made a revived episcopal system, 

the Church of the future a decisive On the death of Elizabeth, James VT. 
force in moulding the character of the of Scotland ascended the throne of 

Scottish people. The energy wliicli England as the heir of Henry VII. and 

Knox had at an earlier stage devoted Elizabeth of York through their eldest 

to laying the foundations of educational daughter Margaret, their son’s issue 

organisation provided the machinery for being now exhaiusted. 
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THE MURDER OF RIZZIO, THE QUEEN S FAVOURITE 
The favours showered upon the Italian musician by the queen roused the envy and the jealousy of Darriley and the 
nobles, and they concerted a plot for the murder of Rtazio. On the night of March 9th, utterly ignorant of the 
fate awaiting him, he was sitting at supper with the queen and the Countess of Argyle in a room at Holyrood Palace 
when the assassins rushed in, and in spite of Mary’s efforts to save him, dragged the unhappy Rizzio off to his death. 



THE COVENANTERS COMMUNION; AN EPISODE IN THE FIGHT FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
In this picture, from the painting by Sir J. Harvey, P.R.S.A., we have depicted a scene that was common in the day* 
when the people of Scotland made their brave stand for religious liberty. X>ented the privilege of worshipptef G^ 
according to the dictates of conscience, men and women sought out the secluded corners of the motti^taiiu, and there 
engaged in the holy acts of praise and prayer, their religious fervour only heightened by the hardships etidttred. 




THE IMPRISONED QUEEN ABDICATING THE THRONE 
The popular suspicion that the queen had been privy to the murdei of her husband, Lord Darnley, seemed justified 
when, after the acquittal of the Earl of Bothwell on a charge of complicity in DarnJey's murder, Mary married that 
profligate nobleman. The nobles rose against her. and she was imprisoned in the castle of Loch Leven, where, on 
July 24th, l.'td?, she was compelled to sign an act of abdication in favour of her son, then scarcely twelve months old. 












THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS FROM LOCH LEVEN CASTLE 
During her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle, the queen’s active bri{ln was busy at work devising methods of escape 
At last by the exercise of wiles and charms she succeeded in induing the young Laird of Loch Leven, George 
Douglas, to assist her, and in this picture we see how the escape was affected. When it was known that the queen 
was at liberty, many of the nobles hastensd to her standard, and within a few days she had an army of 0,000 men, 
b'fom the fwinung by Thom.is Dsilby, R,A. _______ 
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SCOTLAND PROM FLODDEN TO THE RESTORATION 


There was no serious opposition, and thus 
the crowns, but not the governments, of 
the two countries were united. The way 
was paved for a closer union in the future ; 
the perpetual menace of actual hostilities 
was ended, and it was rfe idered impossible 
for the two nations to follow antagonistic 
foreign policies'. But in domestic affairs 
they remained separate, though the king’s 
accession to the English throne greatly 
strengthened his hands in his dealings with 
his northern kingdom. W'ithin a decade 
he had re-established an episcopal system, 
which, without destroying the Presbyterian 
organisation, 
transferred the 
controlling power 
to the Crown. 

This success on 
the part of the 
king was largely 
due to the fact 
that the lay mag- 
nates supported 
him in the desire 
to check the dom- 
ination of the 
Presbyterian 
ministers. H i s 
son, however, 
succeeded in 
alienating the 
magnates, and 
when he a t - 
tempted to im- 
p 0 s e high 
Anglican forms 
on the composite 
Scottish Church, 
opposition as- 
sumed the pro- 
portions of 
rebellion. The 
great mass of 
Scots made haste 
enthusiast i- 
cally to sign the National League and 
Covenant. In the “ Bishops’ VVar," in 
1639, Charles found himself faced by a 
united nation, which he had no chance of 
coercing except by the aid of the English 
Parliament. Thus the attitude of Scot- 
land forced him to bring to an end the 
period of absolute rule in England; and 
when the English Parliament met, it 
at once attacked the king and his 
Minister, Strafford, and manifested com- 

f )lete sympathy with the Scots. Charles 
ound himself involved in a quarrel 


simultaneously with the people of each 
of his kingdoms. 

In both, the extreme attitude of the 
opposition tended to detach and drive 
over to the king’s party men who had at 
first figured as leaders in the resistance 
to his arbitrary proceedings. Of these the 
most prominent in Scotland was James 
Graham, Marquess of Montrose. The 
outbreak of the civil war brought about an 
alliance between the Scottish Covenanters 
and the English Parliament, ratified in 
the Solemn League and Covenant at the 
close of 1643 ; the invasion of the North of 

England by the 
Scots next year 
paralysed the 
Royalist plan of 
campaign, and 
their junction 
with the Parlia- 
mentary troops 
gave decisive 
effect to the 
battle of Marston 
Moor. Mean- 
while, however, 
Montrose had 
risen on the 
king’s behalf 
against the Cove- 
n a n t Govern- 
ment ; but his 
brilliant series of 
victories was 
closed by his 
defeat at Philip- 
h a u g h , three 
months after the 
battle of Naseby. 

The Scots, 
however, dis- 
satisfied with 
the ascendancy 
of Independency 
in the army of 
Cromwell, became lukewarm. The king 
elected to surrender himself to them ; but 
when they found that there was no pro- 
spect of binding him securely by the 
Covenant, they handed him over to the 
Pailiament and retired from England on 
receipt of the pay promised. In the 
subsequent fate of the king — a distinct 
violation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant — the Scots had no part or lot. 
In a list attempt to rally Royalism to a 
restoration independent of the Covenant, 
Montrose was captured and hanged. The 



THE LAST MOMENTS OF QUEEN MARY , 

From the painting: by H, B.irraud 
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THE EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY 
After sufferings imprisonment for eighteen years, Mary Queen of Scots was executed at Fotheringay, on February Bth, 
1587, her fate being sealed in consequence of her allegea endeavour to bring about her own freedom by the assassina* 
tion of Elizabeth. Dressed as for a festival, Mary walked to the scaffold with a firm step and bravely met her fate 

l roni tl>« ((Unlini; Roln-rt H'rliiiirk, K S \ 


AFTER THE EXECUTION : THE LAST OF THE UNHAPPY QUEEN 
The iadifnation of the Scottish nation was aroosed by the execution of Maiy, and when Eliaabeth sent an envoy to 
her sorrow for the “ miserable accident ” King James refused to receive it. After the execution, the queen's 
b^y was covered with an old cloth, as shown In the picture, and carried to an upper chamber to await the iitfoctss 
of embalmmg. Six months later, the remains were Interred in Peterborough Cathedral, and a quarter of a century 
afterwards, by order of James I. of England, were exhumed, taken to Westminster, and deposited in Henry Vll.’i Chape . 
From th« pointing by Byrt Crovc, A.H.A. 
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SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN 10 THE RESTORATION 

young Charles thereupon accepted the at Worcester on Se])tember 3rd, 1651. In 
Covenant, and was recalled to the throne Scotland itself parties had so broken up 
of Scotland. Such a situation could not that Cromwell had no difficulty in imposing 


be accepted by the English 
Commonwealth, though there 
was no technical standpoint 
for its intervention. Crom- 
well marched into Scotland ; 
the ignorant zealotry of the 
Scottish ])reachers delivered 
David Leslie into his hands at 
Dunbar on September jrd 
1650, but did not overthrow 
the Koyalist cause. In the 
next year, Cromwell captured 
Perth, but left the route open 
to England. The Scots 
marched south with Cromwell 
in jmrsuit, and Nvere crushed 



MARQUESS OF MONTROSE 
A leader in the Civil War, he fouj^ht 
ae:ainst the Covenanters, gatningr 
brilliant victories, but was defeated 
at Philiphaugh He was hanged at 
Edinburgh, on May 21st, 1050. 


his own system on the country. 
In effect a military govern- 
ment was established under 
Monk ; under the Instrument 
of Government, Scotland was 
formally incorporated with 
England, sent her representa- 
tives to Westminster, and 
received equality of trading 
rights. This first brief incor- 
porating union was termi- 
nated by the Restoration. 
But from this time it becomes 
unnecessary to devote sepa- 
rate treatment to the affairs 
of the northern kingdom. 



THB SIGNING OF THE NATIONAL COVENANT AT GREYFRIARS. EDINBURGH, IN im 

From tlw painting by WUlkm Hole. R.S.A., in the NaUoaal Portrait <?6Ucry, Edinburgh, by the artist’s parmission 
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I WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


IRELAND BEFORE THE RESTORATION 

STRUGGLES AGAINST ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

A LTHOUGH Ireland formed a part of the 
dominions of the King of England, her 
history is to a considerable extent separate, 
only at intervals breaking in on the main 
current of the politics of her more powerful 
neighbour, which made intermittent efforts 
to bring her under subjection, but practic- 
ally none to establish orderly rule. To 
Henry VII. is due the credit for attempting 
to improve upon the i)ast record, by 
regulating the system of English control 
under Poynings’ Law, and trying, by 
conciliatory methods, to enlist the great 
chiefs on the side ol the government. 

At the close of Henry’s reign, the great 
Earl of Kildare was virtually the ruler 
of Ireland. But on his death, his son, 
who succeeded him in the office of dejnity, 
lacked the capacity his father had shown, 
and disorder soon broke out again. The 
theory that every chief might do wdiat 
was right in his own eyes w'as too deejily 
ingrained to be held in che('k excejit by a 
n . ... very vigorous personality. The 

Earl of Surrey, heir aud sue- 

cessor to the title of Norfolk, 

rhoma. yjjj 

and Wolsey to report, and pronounced 
that the only way to establish order was 
to provide a com])etcnt force of not less 
than 6,000 men, and enforce English law'. 

The king and his Minister were disinclined 
to this course, while a continued policy 
of conciliation appeared only to convince 
the chiefs that they could go their own way. 

However, when Kildare was summoned 
to England and sent to the Tower, 
his son, known as Silken Thomas, raised 
a rebellion. Henry was occupied with his 
ecclesiastical reconstruction. The revolt 
was dealt with at first feebly, but was 
finally suppressed by Lord Leonard Grey. 

He, however, being appointed deputy, 
returned to the policy of governing through 
the Irish chiefs ; but in doing so, he dis- 
played a partisanship for particular 
families which made the effect the reverse 
of conciliatory. He was recalled and, 
incidentally, executed. His successor, 


Anthony St. Leger, was more successful, 
because more tactful. But since, after 
some years of comparative tranquillity, 
the chi els showed signs of being tired of 
good behaviour, he was recalled by Pro- 
tector Somerset, and Sir Edward Belling- 
ham tried resolute government again. His 
- severities restored order, but 

e evere jj^^^ensified the native aver- 

BeUi«gh.m to English mle which 

was never cor-t^mously effec- 
tive outside the English Pale. Yet, 
although after Bellingham, the distracted 
state of England would have made 
organised defiance ol her rule compara- 
tively easy, the cat)acity for organised 
co-oporatiou was what the Irish chiefs 
lacked. 

The reign of Elizabeth twice saw the 
English domination seriously threatened 
as it never had been in the past, each 
time by the head of the O’Neills of Ulster. 
During Elizabeth’s early years, Shan 
O’Neill was recognised by the Irish as 
“ The O’Neill,” the head of the clan, 
though another scion of the family was 
recognised by the government as Earl of 
Tyrone. Shan made himself practically 
master of Ulster ; the efforts of the 
deputy, Sussex, to coerce him were 
entirely unsuccessful. Shan ruled with 
an unscrupulous rigour which crashed 
rivalry, but with an administrative capa- 
city w^hich gave the farming jiopulation a 
greater sense of security than they enjoyed 
within the Pale itself. He even began 
intrigues which point to a serious design cf 
challenging the English dominion and pos- 

.*^1. • mg a Catholic champion : 

The NeHonel 


Chempioft 


in a brawl. There was no 
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Diet in a Brawl ... . • . 

one to take his place, no 

one capable of making himself the recog- 
nised chief of the Irish people, though he 
had brought the idea of throwin off the 
English yoke altogether into the range of 
national ambitions. And soon both 
Philip of Spain and the Pope began to 
awaken |o the idea that Ireland might be 
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worked as a basis for operations against 
the heretic Queen of England^ while 
native hostility to the English was greatly 
increased ,, by experiments in planting 
English si^ttlers both in the south and in 
the north on lands whose native owners 
held them by titles in which English 
lawyers found a flaw. The gentlemen of 
Tk I * K Devon were about as little dis- 

Tremted^as recognise the Irish 

e as men and brothers as were 

the Spaniards to view the “In- 
dians “ in that light. Treated as savages, 
the Irish, not unnaturally, accepted the 
role, and in 1580 the ugly rebellion known 
as Desmond’s broke out in the south, 
in which English and Irish vied with each 
other in what the English themselves 
would have accounted atrocities any- 
where elst\ The rebellion was finally 
stamped out with merciless severity, and 
“ order reigned in Warsaw.” 

By this time, English dominion and 
English garrisons had extended into every 
quarter of Ireland ; but Elizabeth’s jiolicv 
of parsimony was nowhere so disastrous, 
because it kept the troops insufficient in 
quantity and vile in quality. Still, even 
the coming of the Armada found Ireland 
incapable of creating a diversion. It 
remained for Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone 
m the last years of Elizabeth, to organise 
rebellion with a skill exceeding that of 
Shan. Ireland was thoroughly establish- 
ing itself as the grave of English reputa- 
tions. Tyrone drew rivals to his side, and 
was consistently able to justify his ow7i 
proceedings, and to prove breaches of 
faith on the part of the English authorities 
until the time came for open rebellion. 
Success attended his arms ; Essex, sent 
to suppress him with a force enormously 
superior to any which had been previously 
«... employed, fared no better 
Stttoiitioii than his predecessors. But no 

E»clhk R«u efficient foreign aid was fortfi- 
coming; even Tyrone had 
failed to accomplish a real union of the 
Irish chiefs, and the rebellion was at 
last broken by Mountjoy. Tyrone was 
admitted to the Queen's grace, but early 
in the next reign he withdrew from 
Ireland, and active resistance to the Eng- 
lish rule J^^as terminated for a long period. 
It fell to King James I. to complete the 


Elizabethan process of extending the 
direct control of England and the English 
system throughout the country, still 
largely by the same method of planting 
colonists. To this period belongs the 
introduction of the strong Scottish element 
in Ulster. 

When Wentworth appeared in Ireland in 
the next reign, it was his primary aim to 
establish the royal jxwer there in a foim 
which would be a menace to any popular 
opposition to arbitrary government in 
England. Wentworth made his Irish par- 
liaments as subservient as those of Thomas 
Cromwell had been in England a hundred 
years before. But h(* also enforced his Vdm 
with a complete disregard for ])ersoimi 
interests ; and his justice^, however arbitrary 
in method, was even-handtxl. Also he was 
vigoious in his encouragement of native 
industries, and material prosperity made 
manliest progress under his rule. 

But Wentworth was summoned to try 
and save his master in England, and to 
meet his own doom. When the iron hand 
was withdrawn, there was first a sudden 

Cromweir. , aj^palling uprising of 
the dispossessed Irish against 
Iron Hnnd English settlers in the 

in re an north, then a rising of the 

Englishry in tlie Pale, who were for the 
most part Catholics — explained by the 
attitude of the Puritan jiarliament at 
Wt'st minster. Civil war liroke out in 
England, and the combinations of jiarlies 
in Ireland became chaotic, with the 
insurgent groups claiming to be Royalist, 
and the Puritan element finding itself 
friendless. Henr(‘ the first measure of the 
Commonwealth, when the King’s head had 
been cut off, was to des])atch Cromwell 
to subjugate Ireland. The work was 
acc()mj)Iishcd with .switt and ruthless 
severity. Ireton was left to give the 
finishing touches, and a fresh plantation 
of Puritan soldiery intensified the Puritan 
characteristics of the northern province. 

As with Scotland, so with Ireland, Crom- 
well established a temporary legislative 
union, though the Irish “ rejiresentatives 
rejiresented only the fraction of the jKipu- 
lation which the Cromwellian conquest 
recognised as loyal. And as with Scotland 
so again with Ireland, the Restoration 
brought a return to the old order. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 

THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK AND NORWAY 


^HE temporary union of the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms under one crown 
was brought to an end. as we have seen, 
by the Swedish revolt which lollowed the 
Stockholm massacre of 1520, ]}erpetrat(‘d 
by Christian II. of the ()ldenl)urg house. 
Sweden bi'oke away from the union to 
follow its own course. Norway remained 
under the Danish monarchy, and claims 
no sejiarate treatment betore the end ot the 
eighteenth century. Thus, for the present, 
we liave to trace Scandinavian history 
while it flows in two channels — those of the 
Danish and Swedish kingdoms. In the 
present chajiter we shall follow the lor- 
tuues, first ol Denmark, and tli(‘n of 
Sweden, down to the middle ot the seven- 
teenth century. 

During the rule of the three fiist 
Oldenburg kings tlie power of the Danish 
Crown, which had been consolidated by 
'Tk w L • Waldemar IV. and Mar- 

Power of the**"* growing weaker, 

^ thougfi its dominion had 

been extended by the 
attachment to it of the duchy of Schleswig 
and the county ol Holstein, which had 
fallen to Christian 1 . by election. 

The Danehof ceased to exist, and its 
place was taken by the Rigsraad, or council 
of state, an independent body whose 
consent the king was forced to obtain in 
important matters. Through the medium 
of the Rigsraad, which had developed out 
of the royal council, and whose most 
important members were the Drost — later 
the Lord High Steward— the Marsk, the 
Chancellor, and the Bisho])s, the nobles 
increased their power by making use of 
the conditions imposed on the kings at 
each election to increase their privileges. 
None but nobles were allowed to admin- 
ister the fiefs, or the administrative districts, 
the revenues of which most ot them 
enjoyed in return for military service and 
money payments to the crown. They 


Ambitions 
of the Kings 


were exem])t from taxation and had con- 
siderable power over the peasantry, while 
their only duty was the defence of the 
country. At the same time, the position 
of the peasantry deteriorated, and the 
numi)er of })easant owners of odal 
(allodial) land steadily decreased. The 

The Nnvnl peasantry were 

tenants who were in some dis- 
tricts, siicli as Zealand, Lolland, 
and Falster, tied to the soil ; 
they were bound to pay to their overkirds 
various dues — fines on succession and land 
tax — and in addition to render labour 
service. The towns fared better, for the 
kings recognised that the privileges 
enjoyed by the Hanseatic League were 
injurious to the Danish merchants,, and 
therefore, without excejition, did all in 
their j)ower to put an end to the supre- 
macy of the Teague ; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
and France, and created a navy with which 
they hoped to secure the mastery of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

The last Union king, Christian IL, was 
especially solicitous for the welfare of the 
townsfolk and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the same time passionate, incon- 
siderate, and suspicious, and frequently 
revengeful and cruel. From his youth 
onwards he hated the nobility and the 
higher clergy, whose power he constantly 
„ endeavoured to diminish. 
Aims ir conditions on which 

Alwlie Power he paid 

no heed, lor he aimed, like 

the other European sovereigns of his time, 
at making his own jxiwer absolute. In his 
struggle with the ruling classes he relied f) 1 
the support of the commonalty, for whom 
he always entertained a special preference, 
and whose position he improved by 
numerous laws. In consequence he was 
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loved by them, while the nol^les, on the were despised for their ignorance and 
contrary, feared and hated him to such immorality. Frederic I. did not fail to 
an extent that they at last renounced perceive the progress made by the new 
their allegiance and offered the crown to teaching ; but, contrary to his promises, 

his uncle, Frederic of Holstein-(?ottorp. h(‘ did nothing to arrest it, w'hile many 

Losing heart, Christian took ship to the of the nobility regarded it with favour, in 
Netherlands in April, 1523, to claim the the hope of enriching themselves at the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, the expense of the clergy. Thus, as the 
Emperor Charles V. Eight years later. Catholic Church was at that time almost 
towards the end of 1531, he made an without capable defenders, the resisitance 
attempt, with Norway as his base, to attempted by the prelates was in vain, 
recover his throne, but without success. Such was the condition of affairs when 
and died a prisoner in the castle of Kol- Frederic 1 . died, in 1533. When the 

lundborgon January 25th, 1559. magnates met together to elect the new 

On Christian’s deposition his laws were king, a unanimous choice iirovcd to be 
reiiealed ; the nobility regained their imjHissilile. The nobility were in favour 
ancient rights, and the new king was of F'rederic’s eldest son Christian, but as 
forced to give his promise to the clergy to he was known to he a zealous Lutheran 
protect the Oiurch from heresy, for the bishops opposed his election. In the 
even in Christian’s reign the Reformation meantime the burgesses and peasantry 
had penetrated into Denmark, and he had taken up aims for the pui'pose of 
himself, whose mother was the sister of restoring their old king, Christian IL, and 
Frederic the Wise of Saxony, had for a they were supported by the city of Liibeck, 
time been favourably disposed towards the whose burgomaster, J iirgen Wullenweber, 
new doctrine. It continually gained new hoped to re-establi.sh his city’s former 
adherents, esjiecially in the towns, for power. In the struggle that ensued 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, the papal victory was at first inclined to the side 
authority was on the wane, and the clergy of Christian’s supjwters and their 
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from Liibeck, after whose general, Count united to Denmark from that time till 1814. 
Christopher of Oldenburg, this war has In this war the burgesses and the 

been named the “ Count’s War.” Almost peasantry suffered a defeat from which the 

the whole of Denmark submitted to Count latter especially took long to recover. It 

Christopher, who accepted homage in all ended Liiheck's role as the chief power in 

directions in the name of Christian 11 . the north ; and another result of it was 

In this extremity the bishops were forced that the Reformation won the day in 

to give way, and Christian III. was chosen Denmark and Norway. At a meeting of 

as king. Soon after the fortune of w^ar the Rigsraad. or parliament, to which repre- 

turned ; the forces of Liibeck were dc- sentatives of the nobles, the burgesses, 

feated both on land and on sea , and within and the j)easantry were summoned, the 

a short time Christian III. was master of Catholic Church was abolished in 1536, 

all Denmark in 1536. Norway, loo, which Lutheranism and the Protestant form of 

had supported the party of Christian IL, Church government were introduced, the 

was compelled to submit, and remained king was made supreme head of the Church, 



KING CHRISTIAN 11. A PRISONER IN THE CASTLE OF KOLLUNDBORG 


ChrittUn 11. , tb« last Union kin^, was a gifted and enlightened rular, and showed much soUcitnde for the townsfolk 
and the peasantry. Hating the nobles and the higher clergy, he was in constant conflict with them, and at last they 
renounced thalr allegianee and offered the crown to the king’s uncle, Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp. In 1531, Christian 
attempted to recover hli throne, but was unsuccessful, and died a prisoner In the castle of KoUundborg In 155ii« 

From tho painting by Carl moch 
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and the possessions of the bishops and 
monasteries were confiscated, thus enor- 
mously increasing the crown revenues. 
The jX)sition of the Church and the clergy 
thus underwent a complete change. The 
bishops lost their seats in the Rigsraad, 
and, as a consequence, their political 
influence, besides being deprived of their 
estates. The episcopal office, having lost 
many of its previous attractions, was no 
longer an object of desire to the nobility, 
and came to be filled by men of lower 
birth. The bishops were chc^sen by the 
priests, and the priests by their parish- 
ioners, though some livings remained in the 
gift of the crovvm or of the nobles, to whom 
the churches belonged. The nobles, like 


handed down by means of oral tradition, 
and a vigorous popular poetry grew up ; 
but it, too, lived only orally among the 
common people. There was, in fact, no 
national literature until the foundations 
for one had been laid during the Reforma- 
tion period. 

The father of Danish literature was 
Christian Pedersen, who raised his mother 
tongue to the level of a literary language by 
his translation of the Bible and other works. 
He died in 1554. The literature of this 
period is, in the main', of a religious character ; 
the ]>oems are hymns, for the most part 
translated from (knman or Latin originals. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holsteiy 
which Christian III. had inherited fnm 



THE CASTLE OF KRONBERG AFTER ITS RESTORATION IN UV,U 
Batif Detweeii 1574 and 1585 by the Danish King Frederic II., the castle of Kronberg in Seeland was besieged in 
105JK by the Swedes binder Karl Gustav Wrangel, and conquered after an attack la.sting for two weeks. The above 
illustration shows the castle with its forti6cations, after its restoration, in KCiU, by the Swede, Erich Dahlberg. 


the king, though to a less degree, profited 
by the confiscation of the monastic estates. 
They now strove to consolidate their scat- 
tered po.ssessions, and, their importance as 
a military class having ended witli tlie 
introduction of the new methods of warfare, 
.settled on their estates as landed pro- 
prietors. Many of them entered the ser- 
vice of the state, and some engaged, not 
without success, in the pursuit of science. 

In Denmark, as elsewIuTe, the Reforma- 
tion supplied the first impulse to the rapid 
growth of a vernacular literature. Except 
during the reigns of the V\'aldemar.s, there 
had been but little literary activity through- 
out the Middle Ages, and the majority of 
the works produced were written in Latin. 
Old legends and poems, it is true, were 
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his father, he shared with his brotlvers, 
one of whom, Adoli>hiis, was the lounder 
ol the Gottorp line ol dukes, who later 
endeavoured to make themselves inde- 
I)(*ndent sovereigns, and frequently allied 
themselves to that end with D(uimark s 
enemies, mf»re ('specially with Sweden. 
Frederic Land (!hristian III. had pc'aceliil 
relations with the Swedes; but after the 
lat.cr’s deiath, in disputes soon arose, 
and resulted in the Scandinavian Seven 
Years War (1563-1570). Christian's son, 
Frederic 11 . , wished to renew the Union of 
Kalmar, and had, moreover, come into 
conflict with the Swedish king. Eric XIV,, 
over the Baltic provinces ; for the Order 
of the Sword was in process of dissolution — 
a fact of which Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
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and Denmark wished to avail themselves 
in order to seize the possessions of the 
order for themselves. But Frederic failed 
to achieve his purpose, and at the Peace of 
Stettin had to be content with a money 
indemnity. This war. carried on with great 
inhumanity by both sides, had, however, 
a lasting and unfortunate result ; it 

De ark i*-i*oused once more among 

eniaar Scandinavian }X‘oj>les a 

S ^ mutual hatred that was con- 

Stan tly kept alive by new feuds. 
After the war Frederic gave up his 
schemes of conquest and devoted himself 
to works of peace. In these he was suc- 
cessful, and during the later years ot his 
reign Denmark enjoyed the respect of all 
Europe. The fortress of Kronberg was 
built during the vears 1574 to 15H5. to 
command the entrance to the Sound, and 
the Danish king was looked on as the ruler 
of the northern seas. But Denmark was 
not able to maintain this supremacy for long, 
since even under Frederic’s son, Christian 
IV. (1588-1648), it began to decline. 

Christian had the advantage of a caic- 
ful education, and was especially well 
versed in mathematics and tt‘chnical 
sciences ; he was, moreover, intelligent 
and an untiring worker, taking a personal 
interest in affairs of all kinds, and inces- 
santly striving to promote the weal and 
increase the power of his two kingdoms. 
He improved the administration of jus- 
tice, assisted the schools, kept the fleet in 
a thoroughly effective condition, raised, in 
addition, a standing army, and in vai ious 
ways fostered commerce and shiiijung, 
manufacture and mining. He founded 
towns in both Denmark and Norway, and 
improved Copenhagen by the erection of 
a number of public buildings in the style 
of the Dutch renaissiince. He built fac- 
tories, founded trade societies, acquired 
colonies, patronised voyages of discovery, 
and interested himself in Norway to a 
greater extent than any other sovereign 
4 « • of the Oldenburg line. Thus 

the first half of his reign 
V was a time of ])n;sperity for 
both Denmark and Norway. 
But Christian IV. endeavoured also to 
increase his own and Denmark’s power by 
interfering in the politics of Central Europe, 
and in this domain he was unsuccessful. 
He was not himself a brilliant statesman, 
nor Hvas he surrounded by capable advisers. 
Moreover, Denmark lacked the necessary 
strength to play a leading part, with the 
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result that the wars in which he became 
invf)lv^ed, with the exce])tion of the first, 
ended in disaster, in spite of his personal 
bravery and courage. At his death he 
left his kingdoms reduced in extent and 
devastated. 

Christian’s first struggle was with Sweden 
in 161 T. Like his lather, he intended to 
unite the three kingdoms, but though he 
did, indeed, succeed in occupying some 
portions of Sweden, he was unable to carry 
out his plans, and was forced to give back 
his conquests in return for a money 
indemnity in 1613. Then lollowed several 
years of ])ca(‘e, but in the meanwhile the 
Thirty Years War had broken out yjf 
Germany. When it spread to Nortn 
(iermaiiy the North (lennan Protestants 
sought Christian’s helj), and he was elected 
cliiet of the circle of Lower Saxony. He 
had been waiting for an oi’jport unity to 
make his influence felt in (iermany and 
took the fi(‘ld in i()25 ; but being com- 
])letelv defeated by Tilly at Lutt(*r, near 
the Barenberg, on August 27th. he 

was forced to withdraw into D.iimark. 
Th(' imjx^rial troojis followed in jnirsuit and 
oviTran the peninsula of Jutland, which 
_ - tht‘y laid waste without 

n hilt were prevented 

Protesiaatism Danish fleet from 

ro e a sm ^ looting OU the 

islands. Disap|)ointed in his (‘xpectatioris 

ol helj) from England and the Netherlands, 

Christian decided to make peace with the 

invaders, the more readily as the imiperor, 

being anxious to keep him from an 

alliance with Swed(‘n, offiaed favourable 

terms. The conquen'd provinces werc^ 

restored to him at Liibeck on May 12th, 

1629 ; but he was forced to promise that 

he would nut further interfere. 

When, later on, the Swedes gained 
their brilliant successes as defenders 
of German Protestantism, Christian was 
roused by jealousy to hamper them by 
every means in his {>ower. The 
Swedish government determined to 
retaliate by attacking Denmark, and in 
if>43 one Swedish army entered Holstein, 
though war had not been declared, while 
another invaded Scania. At the same 
time the Netherlands, exasperated ly the 
raising of the tolls levied in the 5?(mnd 
and by Christian’s claim to supremacy 
in the North Atlantic, despatched a fleet 
to the help of the Swedes. Christian’s 
courage and resolution did^ indeed, save 
Denmark frem complete Lt^iliation, but 
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at the Peace of Bromsebro on August 
23rd, 1645, he had to surrcnd r Hilland, 
Ocsel, Gothland, Herjedalen, and Jemtiand 
to Sweden. In addition tolls were no 
longer to be levied on Swedish vessels 
passing through the Sound, and the 
toll to be paid by Dutch vessels was 
reduced — a serious loss of revenue. 
Three years later, on February 28tli, 
1648, Christian died. His want of success 
was no doubt chiefly due to himsell ; 
but much of the blame must be laid 
upon the nobles. Their selfish conduct em- 
bittered the other clashes o^ the population 
and was destined bofoie long to bring 
about their fall. During tlie later years 
of Christian IV. ’s reign his sons-in-law, 

especially the Lord High Steward, 

Korsit;: IJlfeldt, exercised the 
influence cin the g(jvernment. 

On the d('ath ot the good 
king he aimed at securing 
the chief power for himsell 
and the Kigsraad, and 
Christian’s son, Frederic III. 

(1648-1670), was compelled, 
before being elect (xl, to 
accept conditions which de- 
prived him of all power. He 
was determined, however, to 
break the bonds that held him, 
and, first ot all, to rid Inmseli 
of IJlfeldt. By his arrogant 
behaviour the latter had 
aroused the enmity of the 


gieatest 
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nobles ; complaints were shewasthequeenofKing^Fredenc, 
brought against him, and who reigned from J648 till 1«70, and 

y, . set a splendid example during tht , * r. • rc . 1 

inquiries into his adminis- Swedish attacks, encouraging the attacks. Att(‘r an ineftectual 
tration were instituted. ^ successful defence, attemjit to storm the city 


by forced marches to Denmark, and 
occupied, almost unopposed, the whole 
peninsula, where he was joined by his 
father-in-law, the Duke of Gottorp. 
Then folkmed a severe winter. The Great 
and Little Belts froze, and in February, 
1658, he was able to march across the ice 
with his troops into Zealand. No pro- 
TK I vision had been made for the 

p ® defence of the island, and the 

Possessions 1 1 

I, vSwedes advanced on Copen- 

01 Uenmark , 

hagen. rrederic had thus no 
alternative but to sue for peace, which 
was concluded at Roskilde on March 8th, 
1658. Denmark lost all her possessions 
east of the Sound — Scania, Halland, 
Blekinge — as well as the island of Born- 
holm. Norway had to give up Trondhjems 
Len district and Bohuslen, and the Duke 
ol Gottorj:) was released from 
vassalage to thcDanish crown. 
Before long Charles regretted 
that he had not acquired the 
whole of Denmark. He soon 
found a ]uotext for renewing 
the war, and again advanced 
on Copenhagen in the summer 
of the same year. But mean- 
while the citizens had made 
use of the time to place the 
capital in a state of defence. 
Encouraged by the example 
of the king and the queen, 
the high - spirited Sophia 
Amalia ol Brunswick, they 
defended themselves heroic- 
ally against the Swe dish 


Deeply oflended, he did not await the 
result, but left Denmark in i() 5T and 
betook himsell first to Holland and then 
to Sweden, whose government he at- 
tempted to incite against Denmark. In 
this he was not successlul ; but he had 
not long to wait for a rupture between 
the two states, and with it his opportunity 
to revenge himself on his 


Denmark's 
Challenge 
to Sweden 


country and Frederic. Charles 
X. Gustavus of Sweden was at 


this time campaigning in 
Poland, where his i)osition was critical. 
Frederic thought that he could take 
advantage of these circumstanci's to 
regain the lost provinces, and was 
foolish enough to fling down the gauntlet 
to Sweden. On receiving the declara- 
tion of war Charles immediately left 
Poland in the summer of 1O57, hastened 


(diaries was obliged to raise the siege in 
1659. He was also unfortunate in other 
directions ; the people of Trondhjem and 
Bornholm drove out the Swedes, while they 
were expelled from Jutland by an army 
sent to the help of the Danes by Poland 
and Brandenburg. Cluirles proposed to 
recompense himself for his losses by the 
conquest of Norway, but died suddenly 
on February 23rd, 1660. 

Peace was then concluded at Copen- 
hagen on May 27th through the good 
offices of England and Holland, Trondh- 
jems Len and Bornholm being restored 
to Denmark. In all other essential 
respects the terms of the Feace of 
Roskilde were retained, the two mari- 
time powers being unwilling that both 
sides of the Sound should be in the 
possession of one and the same state. 
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THE GREAT REIGN OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


I N Sweden, the Stockholm miissacre ol 
1520 had produced a result ])recisely the 
opposite to that at which King ('hristian II. 
had aimed, for, at the instigation of 
the youthful Gustavus Eriksson Vasa, a 
nobleman who had escaped from the 
massacre, the Dalkarlar th(‘ inhabitants 
of the jirovince of Dalarna ““revolted ra 
1521. The Danes were driven out and 
the Swedes elected their deliverer, Gus- 
tavus, as their king, on June ()th, 152^5. 
In this way Sw(‘dt'n was freed from 
Danish domination. 

From without there was no immediate 
cause for fear, a fart which em})hasises 
the painful contrast ahorded by the 
internal condition of the country. Con- 
tinuous warfare and strife had jnit an 
end to ord('r and undermined all res]')ect 
for the laws, so that every man did as 
he pleased. The administration was in 
confusion, the Church in a state of decay, 
and the countrv impoverished ; 
we en manufactures 

erf Deca^ languished. Since the demesnes 
of the crown had been given 
away as fiefs, there was hardly any revenue, 
and at the same time the crown was heavily 
in debt to the Hanseatic towns, to which 
it accordingly was obliged to grant impor- 
tant commercial privileges. Stiength and 
ability were necessary to restore the 
country to its former position. 

Gustavus’ first and most important 
task was the adjustment of finance. In 
order to increase both the public revenue 
and his own power he attached himself 
to the Lutheran Reformation ; the new 
doctrine was introduced at two successive 
Reichstags at Westeras, in 1527 and 1544. 
The king was made supreme head of the 
Church, and had the disposal of the con- 
fiscated revenues of the bishops, the 
churches, and the monasteries. The 
bishops were compelled to deliver up their 
castles to him, and were excluded from the 
Council of State ; the clergy were no longer 
equal in rank to the nobility, but were 

r A 


placed on a level with the burghers and 
peasants, (iustavus was enabled by the 
large tunds which were at his disposal 
through the confiscation of Church lands 
to maintain a standing army and to build 
a strong fleet with which the Swedes were 

- able not only to defend their 

The Sweaes 

masters of the Baltic. The king 
^ ^ worked indclatigably for the 
welfare of the lower classes, so that old 
branches of industry wTre revived. In 
this, as in everything elst*, the king took 
the l(‘ad, and thus set the people a good 
exami)le. He busied himsell with agricul- 
tuie, mining and commerce, and in order 
to promote industrial pursuits, invited 
mechanics and artisans of other nation- 
alities into the country. The first thing 
necessary for the furtherance of trade was 
the overthrow of the power ol Liibeck. 
The commercial privileges of this city had 
been greatly restricted by the “ War of 
the Counts,” in which Gustavus allied 
himself with the party of Christian III. 

The Swedes began to transact business 
with other countries, including England, 
France, Spam, and the trade with Liibeck 
gradually ceased. Thus, on every side 
Sweden w'as regaining her foimer pros- 
perity. Although Gustavus often acted 
with severity and arbitrariness, and the 
people were burdened with heavy taxes, 
his work was still ajipreciated. In the 
imperial diet of 1544 it was decided by 
the Estates that the crown should descend 
to his male heirs according to the law of 
primogeniture, while the younger sons 
E k xtv receive appanages. Gus- 

. * tavus was very cautious in 
uccee ft foreign policy ; he took 

little part in^ iL complica- 
tions in which Central Europe was then 
involved, and his constant aim was 
to preserve peace in the north. This 
cautious policy was not followed by his 
son Erik XIV., who succeeded him in 
1560 he wished to make conquests, 
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When the Ord'ir of the Knights of the and then returned to Poland. The people 
Sword was abolished, Poland, Russia, refused to obey those who had been set in 
Sweden and Denmark contended for the authority by Sigismund, and elected Duke 
land of the order— Esthonia, Livonia, and, Charles as vice-regent in 1595. 

Courland. In consequence of this there Sigismund landed with a Polish army 
was war for almost a hundred years ; by in Sweden, and several councillors and 
this war Sweden gained the supremacy of other nobles attached themselves to him ; 
the Baltic provinces with the excej)tion of he was, however, defeated by Charles at 
The Kin Courland. War broke out in the Stangebro, September 25th. and left the 
P * yeari56i,whenReval, together country, which he was destined n«ver 

U» Brothers knights of North to see again. The National .' ssembly j)ro- 

Esthonia submitted to King nounced his deposition, in 1599, and 
Erik; Swedish troops took possession of the ap})ointed Charles as ruling hereditary 
castle of Reval, and the Poles, who wished prince. Some years later Charles was 

to strengthen their power in the Baltic made king, and the right of succession 

provinces, attemi)ted in vain to drive out was agreed to. 0 

the Swedes. At the same time war broke (diaries IX. (1604-1611) took strong 
out with Denmark. This war lasted from measures against Sigismund’s friends, 
1563 to 1570, and is called “ The Northern many of whom were beheaded and still 
Seven Years War.” more outlawed. Through this severity, 

While tliis war was raging Erik was however, he secured peace in the king- 

deposed by his brothers John and Charles, dom, and was thus enabled to devote 

who both hated and feared him, and John himsell to the imiirovement of the state 

III. ascended the throne (i568-'i592). ot the nation, which had been becoming 

John, who was weak and irresolute, but worse and worse under the bad govern- 

at the same time violent and desjiotic, ment of his brothers and his nephew, 

married the Catholic princess Katharina Charles followed in the footsteps of his 
Jagellon of Poland. By her influence he lather. His brothers had 

became favourably disposed to Catholicism. .. ik**^p* • shown maiked favour to the 

He completed a new liturgy, “The Red Kin*"****''* 

Book,” in 1576, in which several Catholic foundation of a .superior 

ecclesiastical rites and a jwrtion of the nobility by creating the titles of count and 
Latin Ma.ss were introduced. In 1578 baron, while John had presented the counts 
he seriously considered the question of and barons with large, heritable fiefs, 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion. and had favoured the rest of the nobles 
However, as his wife died in 1583, and by granting them various privileges, 
he could not agree with the Curia about the Charles, on the contrary, was not so 
church service, his zeal for Catholicism favourably disposed to the nobility, but 
abated, although during his lifetime he relied more on the lower classes. On this 
adhered to his liturgy. His son Sigismund, account he was nicknamed " the peasants’ 
who was educated as a Catholic, became king ” by the nobles, 
king of Poland in 1587 as Sigismund III., The Estates were summoned for the 
and he was in Poland when his father died first time by Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, 
in 1592. During his absence the country and obtained greater influence in the 
was governed by his father’s brother administration, which was better regulated 
Charles, Duke of Sodermanland, and the than previously, while the power of the 
royal council. Charles was a zealous Protes- council decreased. Reforms were insti- 
SixUtBmd opposed the intro- tuted in the law-courts and in the army, 

duction of the liturgy into his finance was regulated, education was im- 
HitOxtlk An assembly of the proved, and the University of Upsala, 

Estates was summoned to which had been founded by Sten Sture 
Upala, where the Protestant confession of the Elder, and which, up tili then, had 
faith was adopted and the liturgy abolished dragged on a miserable existence, was 
in 1593, At the end of this year Sigismund restored. Trade revived and new towns, 
came to Stockholm. Before being crowned among them Giddeborg, were founded, 
he was compelled to confirm the decree of During the whole of his reign Charles was 
Upala with an oath, on February 19th, at war with his neighbours. The de- 
15 § 4 * wWch, however, he did not keep, thronement of Sigismund occasioned war 
If e appointed Catholic priests and officials, with Poland in 1600, which ^was carried 
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on with varying fortune in Esthonia and greatest sovereigns of Europe. He exer- 

Livonia. At the same time Charles was cised clemency towards his father’s enemies 

implicated in the civil war in Russia in — by this, and hy the favour which he 

1609 with tolerable success. Finally, war showed to the nobles, he won their respect, 

broke out also with Denmark in 16 ii He was also honoured by the rest of the 

— the Kalmar war. Charles died on people. Although he was restricted in 

November 9th. the exercise of his power by the council and 

Gustavus II. Ado]i)hus (1611-1632), who the Estates, his wishes were unanimously 

was bom on December 19th, 1594, was followed. Perfect harmony existed be- 

richly endowed both bodily and mentally, tween king and people, and it was this 

He was by nature noble and upright, and harmony in the nation which enabled 

possessed the power of self-control and Gustavus to accomplish his great under- 

of leading others ; he had a keen intellect, takings. Still, he would hardly have been 

and could express himself briefly and able to achieve so much if he had not been 



SIX KINGS OF SWEDEN PROM THE YEAR 1523 TILL 1660 


forcibly both in speech and writing. He 
had received a thorough education in 
ancient and modern languages, in history, 
military science, and in all knightly accom- 
plishments; At an early age his father 
confided state affairs to him. Whenever 
Charles could not complete an under- 
taking and had to rest satisfied with the 
preparations, he was accustomed to say : 
“ Ille faciet ” (He will do it). Gustavus 
did not disappoint his father’s confidence, 
but became equally great as a man, a 
statesman, and a general. The Swedes are 
fully justified in ranking him among the 


surrounded by distinguished men whose 
merit he thoroughly appreciated. Chief 
among these was his chancellor and 
friend, the prudent, clever, and loyal 
Axel Oxenstierna, who helped him in ail 
his enterprises with faithful and un- 
wearied zeal. Next to him should be 
mentioned Gustavus’ teacher, John 
Skytte, his brother-in-law, the Count 
Palatine John Casimir, the generals Jacob 
de la Gardie, Gustavus Horn, Wrangel, 
Ban^r, Torstenson, and many others. 
Gustavus had inherited three wars— 
namely, those with Poland, Russia, and 
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Denmark. As early as January 28th, 
1613, he put an end to the war with Danr 
mark. Peace was also soon concluded 
with Russia on March 9th, 1617. Sweden 
retained East Carelia. with Kexholm, and 
Ingermanland, and thus secured a safe 
boundary against Russia, which was cut 
off from the Baltic. Thus the only country 
- , . with which he was still un- 

. reconciled was Poland. Since 

Years wlr Sigismund would not 

listen to overtures of peace, the 
war was continued till 1626, and the 
Swedes showed their su[)erionty over the 
Poles by conquering Riga and Livonia and 
establishing themselves m West Prussia. 

In the meantime the Thirty Yeais Wai 
had broken out. (lustavus, who had 
entered into friendly relations with Eng- 
land, Holland, and the Protestant states 
of (iermanv, conceived the plan of uniting 
all the Protestant p()vvers of Eurojie in a 
great alliance against the <‘mi)eror and 
Spain, as a means of protecting the op- 
pressed (iennan Protestants. He was 
forestalled by Christian IV., wlio placid 
himself at the head of the Protestant party 
and declared war against the emperor 
and the League. Christian’s enterpnses, 
however, were not favoured by fortune. 

Gustavus, who recognised the danger 
which threatened not only Protestants 
but also Sw'eden if the emperor acquired 
the supremacy on tlie Baltic, offcri'd his 
alliance to the Danish king, and declarid 
that he was jire pared to advance from 
Poland into Germany. The emperor, 
however, who wished to jirevent such an 
alliance at all costs, jiromised favourable 
conditions to Denmark, and persuaded 
Christian to conclude peace in 1629. Gus- 
tavus then decided to declare war against 
the emperor, although he was entirely 
dejxmdent on his own resources. It was 
first of all necessary to make terms with 
Poland. By the mediation of Richelieu 
a truce for six years was arranged on 
Swedeft't September 2bth, 1629, by which 
p Sweden retained Livonia, to- 

Polmnd' g^dher with Riga and several 
Prussian towns. When his pre- 
parations were completed he bade a touch- 
ing farewell to the Estates, to whose care 
he commended his daughter and heiress, 
as if he felt a foreboding of his death. He 
took ship in June, 1630, for Pomerania, 
where he published a manifesto in justi- 
fication of liis proceedings and invited 
the co-operation of the North German 
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princes. He was, however, received with 
suspicion by them, and was compelled to 
force his way through the country, and 
therefore arrived too late to save Magde- 
burg, which was besieged by Tilly, in May, 
1631. A few mouths later he gained a 
victory over Tilly at Breitenfeld, by which 
the cause of the Reformation was saved 
and Sweden became one of the great powers 
of Euroj)e. After this battle GustaVus 
marched towards the Rhineland, where 
he allowed his army to rest for a few weeks. 

In the spring of 1632 he ])] essed foi*ward 
to Bavaria and marched to the Leeh, 
behind which Tilly had taken u]) a strong 
jiosition. Gustavus torced a rrossing||| 
Tilly was mortally wounded, and the 
Swedish king entered Municli as a con- 
queror. In the meantime the einjx'ror had 
appointed Wallenst<’in his commander-iu- 
chief. Wallenstein eolleeted a large army 
in a short space of lime, and pitched his 
camp not far from Nuremberg, where 
(iustavus had taken up Ins iiosition. 
(iustavus, who wished to irec the country 
from the Inirdeii of war, attempted in eain 


to force a batBo ; equally fniitliss were his 
^ . attem[)ts to tiike Walli'iistein’s 

at. he Death !>>’ st..rm, A( jist 

of Guetavu. 

f'oiitials ti> broak uj) thfir 
camps. Wallenstein went to Saxony ; 


(iustavns, who had lirsl advanced towards 
Bavaria, altcicd his ])lan and piocmlcd 
northwards by forced marches. The two 
annies met at l.iitzen on November i6th, 
The Swedes were victorious, but 
their king fell m the battle. The death of 
(iustavus threw the whole of Protestant 
(ieimany into deej) mourning. The 
I‘ini])eror Ferdinand II., however, ordered 
a Te Deum to l)e sung, since with (ius- 
tavus’ death the greatest dangt'r for the 
Catholics had disa])peared. 

Since the accession of (iustavus, Sweden 
had enjoyed hardly a single year of ixiace, 
and the king himself had spent most of his 
time on the battlefudd. He still found 
time, however, to continue his father’s 
work in improving the internal condition of 
his country. He showed himself just as 
cai)able in this as on the battlefield, and 
neglected nothing which affected either 
the state or the people. The powers and 
the privileges of the National Assembly 
and of the council were more definitely 
determined, and the National Assembly, 
which had hitherto possessed do settled 
constitution, was regulated so t^t in 
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future each of the four Estates of the realm and Admiral. The country was divided up 
should transact its own affairs. The most into districts, Lan, as at present, at the 
imp()rtant class was the nobility, which also head of which were the “ landshofdingar ; 
received a fixed constitution. The army, the frontier provinces were ruled by 
with which Gustavus, the creator of the new govemors-general and Stockholm by a 
science of warfare, had occupied himself so lord-lieutenant. Every branch of industry 
Tkm s a* k brought into such was flourishing. Means of communication 

Soldier/tke ^ proficiency that were improved and a postal service was 

B tt iaVuro c ^ Swedes introduced. Imports and exports in- 

et lA uroA« enjoyed the reputation of creased considerably. 

being the best soldiers in Europe. In order to extend facilities for inter- 

Gustavus busied himself also with the national commerce the North American 
intellectual development and material colony of “New Sweden the present 
welfare of his people. Schools were re- state of Delaware — was founded on 
formed and the University of Upsala was Delaware Bay, which was lost to the 
richly endowed. Commerce and industry Dutch as early as 1655. The govem- 
were promoted, mining was improved and ment was confronted by great difficulties!! 
extended, joint-stock companies were on account of the scarcity of money. The 
formed, and merchants and labourers were public revenue was insufficient to cover 
attracted from Germany and Holland. the expenses, and in order to procure 
The reign of Gustavus, how- money various expedients, 

ever, was not entirely free not always of a fortunate 

from trouble, occasioned by kind, were adopted ; crown 

the predominance of the d.niesnes and crown dues 

nobles and the steadily in- were sold to the nobility, or 

creasing burden of taxation. subsidies were taken from 

Gustavus had always shown foreign powers. A large sum 

a marked partiality for the of money became necessary 

nobility. It is true he de- when the regency decided on 

manded a great deal from continuing the German war. 

them, but at the same time f An alliance was made with 

he gave them many privileges. the Protestants in the south- 

The highest offices in the Germany. The 

state were reserv^ed for nobles ; capable generals who had 

they alone enjoyed patronage been trained by Gustavus 

and exemption from tolls and queen Christina Adolphus were able to uphold 

customs. This favouritism A daughter of Gustavus Adoiphut (he reputation of the Swedish 

. from 1632 untu 1654, army. It IS true they suffered 


a regency, 


shown to the nobles was dis- „ 

advantageous to the other when she' abdicated and went to a heavy defeat at Nordlingen 
classes, particularly to the R®"*®- «'*•«'« •h® «''«<• •“ on September. Gth, 1O34, and 
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peasants, who groaned under an oppressive 
conscription and the many new taxes 
which the war had made necessary. 

Gustavus bequeathed the crown to his 
daughter Christina (1632—1654), but as 
she was only six years old, a regency was 
appointed, at the head of which stood 
Axel Oxenslierna. Oxenstierna continued 
the work of Gustavus with vigour and 
sagacity, and completed the organisation 
of the government which had been begun 
by Charles IX. and Gustavus. The council, 
as the central point of the administration, 
was settled permanently at Stockholm. 
Executive functions were divided between 
five ministerial committees, over which 
presided the five highest officers of 
the empire— Chancellor, “ Drost ” (High 
Steward), Treasurer, “ Marsk ” (Marshal), 
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were deserted by their German allies, 
who concluded a separate peace with the 
emperor. From the critical situation in 
which they now found themst'lves they 
were rescued by the French, who offered 
their valuable assistance to the Swedes. 

The Swedes now won several victories 
over the imperial troops, and carried on at 
the same time a successful war against 

The Greet Denmark, who 

attempted to prevent them 

ftt ea Cad advancing further into 

Gennany, but was obliged by 
the Peace of Bromsebro in 1645 to cede 
Oesel, Gotland, Halland, and the Nor- 
wegian provinces of Herjedalen and 
Jemtland. The war was finally conclud^ 
by the Peace of Westphalia, under the 
terms of which Sweden retained the whole 



SWEDES WERE DEFEATED 


THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN IN IM WHICH THE 


of Nearer Pomerania, with the island of 
Riigen, part of Further Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, and the bishoprics nf Bremen and 
Verden, as temjioral duchies under the 
suzerainty of the cmjiire, and received a 
large sum of money. 

Sweden had risen to tlu* rank of a 
great power and had acquired considerable 
possessions on the Baltic. Her army had 
gained the reputation of being invincible ; 
the dauntlessness and courage ol the 
people were strengthened. x\l the same 
time, however, their morals and habits 
were becoming corrupt, inasmuch as 
peaceful occupations were despised and 
luxury and extravagance were increasing. 
The power and wealth ol the upper 
nobility had become so great that the 
nobles became despotic and treated tin* 


people with arrogance and superciliousness. 

During the war Christina had assumed 
personal control of the government in 1644. 
She possessed rare talents, was vivacious 
and witty, and her attainments, especially 
in history and in ancient and modern 
languages, were of a striking order. She 
had been trained in jrolitics by Oxenstierna. 
She was a generous patron • *f literature and 
art ; savants of other nationalities, such as 
Hugo Grotius and Rene Descartes, were 
always welcome at her court. On the 
other hand, she was capricious, vain, and 
fond of pleasure. She was extravagant 
in her use of public money, and bestowed 
landed property, patents of nobility, and 
other favours with a lavish hand on men 
who were not worthy of such honour. The 
lower classes, who were groaning under 
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Resigns 
the Crown 


heavy taxation, complained in vain ; they 
demanded the restitution of part of the 
crown lands in order to restrict the 
tlireatening ])ower of the nobility. Ex- 
travagance increased rather than dimin- 
ished ; dissatisfaction spread, and a 
revolution was actually feared. Christina, 
who in the meantime had grown tired of 
governing, decided cm Tune 
e neen ib54» to resign the crown 

in favour of a distant relative, 
Charles (iustavns. She left her 
country, embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and went to live at Rome ; here she 
died ill 

Charles X. (nistavus, the son of the 
Count Palatine John Casimir and of 
Katharine, a halt-sister ot (nistavus 
Adolj)hiis, was ('ducated in Sweden, and 
was in language, idias, and manners a 
Swede ; lie had a keen intellect and a 
]>ower(ul will, and was (juick in decision 
and in action. In addition he [xissessed 
that higher education and culture wliich 
result Irom study and travel. He was 
specially distinguished as a general, for 
he liad studied military tactics under 
Torstenson and had fought with distinc- 
tion in the Thirty Years War. W'hen lie 
ascended the throne in 1654 he found the 
country in a most unsettled and dei)lorable 
condition. The finances were* m confusion 
owing to Christina’s extravagance, and 
the rt'sources of the i)eo])l(‘ had been 
drained by taxation. In order to increase 
the revenue, the Riksdag, or National 
Assembly, decided to confiscate the crown 
lands which had been given away by 
Christina, and in fact almost three 
thousand estates were seized. 

These measures were, however, shortly 
discontinued, as the attention of the 
king was directed to foreign jiolitics. His 
relations with Poland and Denmark were 
not of tlu^ most friendly kind. Since 
John II. Casimir of Poland, the son of 
Sigismund, refused to acknowledge Charles 
« . , (iiistavus as king of Sweden, 

New King latter decided to declare 

Wnr 


war. He attacked Poland from 
Pomerania, conquered Warsaw 
and Cracow', received the homage of the 
Polish nobles, and com]>(‘lled the Clreat 
Elector of Brandenburg to place the duchy 
()i Prussia under the feudal supremacy of 
Sweden and to promise to furnish auxiliary 
troops. The idtia of Charles was to divide 
Poland, to retain the coast provinces for 
himself, and thus to make the Baltic a 
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Swedish lake. His great success had, 
however, raised up for him many enemies ; 
Holland and Austria were inciting Den- 
mark and Russia to war. The Poles 
rebelled ; their king returned from exile, 
and although Charles Gustavus obtained 
a brilliant victory at Warsaw on July 
28th-3oth, 1656, he found himself in a 
critical position, and in order to ensure 
the fidelity of Brandenburg w\as obliged, 
on November 25th, at Labian, to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Prussia. 

At the same time a commercial treaty 
was concluded with Holland. Then 
Denmark declared wai against him, and 
the Austrians advanced into Polancj/^ 
Upon this Charles (iustavus relinquished 
Poland, proceixled by forced marches 
through North Germany, and within a 
short time conquered tlie peninsula of 
Jutland. At the beginning of if)58 he 
crossed over the ice oi the Belts to Zealand 
and comjielled the king, Frederic III., by 
the Peace of Roskilde, to cede the Scanian 
piovinces, tc>gether with the island of 
Bornliolm, and from Norway Trondhjems 
I.en and Bohuslen. This makes the 
zenith of Sweden’s inter- 
^ national power. At that time 
. ** she had ( ontrol over almost the 

ugus us coast line of the Tialtic. 

But (diaries (Aistavus was not satisfied ; 
he wished to destroy DiMiinark’s indepen- 
dence. He therefore violated the jieace, 
and in 1O58 landed again in Zealand ; 
Init this time lu‘ did not meet with 
the same success. Cojienhagen withstood 
his attacks, and was siuconred liy the 
Dutch, who, since they did not approve of 
his plans, had attached themselves to 
his other enemies, among wdiom was 
r-Jrandeiburg. An army of Brandcn- 
burgers, Poles, and Austrians under the 
(iri'at Elector drove the Swedes out of 
Jutland; the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been ceded rose in revolt. 

After an unsuccessful attack on Copen- 
hagen, (diaries (iustavus abandoned the 
siege ot the cajiital in 1659, and returned 
to Sweden. He still ho|)ed for assistance 
from England, but the English, in alliance 
with France and Holland, remained 
faithful to the Peace of Roskilde. Charles, 
however, intended to carry on the war, 
and aimed at the conquest of Norway. 
He accordingly marched with his army 
into Southern Norway, but died suddenly 
at Goteburg on February 23rd, i(i()0. 

Hans SchjSth 




THE FOUNDING OF PRUSSIA 

FREDERIC WILLIAM “THE GREAT ELECTOR” 

A FTER the flaccid constitution of the of the electorate a state should arise 
Holy Roman Empire had destroyed which should one day vie with the great 
all prospect of a great German state, the monarchies of the world was an idea which 
])rincipalities inevitably became the centres had never yet presented itself to the 
of political development, for the reform of imagination of the Ixfldcst of political 
the empire, though constantly demanded speculators. Yet in the course of that 
and several times attemjited, had been century the loundation of this state had 
j)roved impossible owing to internal completed, though the 

causes. U])on the course of that develoi)- ^ , con t cm pf miry world was very 

ment depended the jiolitical fate of the Monarch appreciating the 

German nation; and it could take a arc y From the conclusion 

favourable turn only upon the condition of the Peace of West jflialia to the outbreak 
that a body politic should arise in Germany of the French Rev'^olu lion, Europe had seen 
com})rismg a consideiable jiortion ot the no event of greatei importance than the 
nation and capable of rousing the forces growth of that Prussian monarchy which 
slumbering within them to independent was called to take over the inheritance of 
energy. The idea ot a vigorous living the German monarchy when it had been 
confederacy was in direct ojiposition to Irc'od Irom the burdui of international 
the dynastic interests, which were su]>- family intcn*sts. and was destined to 
ported in many ways bv religious ditfei- a])})ly its youthful strength to the task 
enccs, and coincided with the separatist of restoring German influence to its high 
tendencies ot the poinilation. A voluntary place in the councils ot European states 
renunciation of individual lights in favour and peoples. 

* ... of the central jiower was not to The foundation of this Prussian 

* be expected of the s(‘veral states, monarchy is the work of FVederic 
German Aid ^ William, Elector of Brandenburg (1640- 

tn^mely doubtful and insecure. ibtS8), who entered upon the government 
To bring about a concentration ot the of the marches upon the Elbe, Havel, and 
national strength a great (ierman power Spree at a time when the economic value 
was needed ca])able of brushing away the and the j^olitical importance of the whole 
influences which worked in ojiposition to territory had sunk to a lower d.^pth than 
every movement towards unity. it had reached even upon its acquisition 

The interests of the House of Austria by the ZoIIeriis. During the latter stages 
did not coincide with those of the German of the war the land had been cruelly 
nation, and its possessions lay for the most devastated. Swedish and imperial 
part beyond the boundaries of the Gennan governors had assumed the position of 
nationality. Austria desired the imperial masters of the land, while tb ^ Elector 
crown as a means ot increasing her own George William had resided without the 
dignity, and was obliged to rely upon 5^eden’s ot the kingdom, in his 

German troops to secure her territories and duchy of Prussia, that he 

to enable her to take advantage of such pursue his 

opportunities as came in her way. She ^ own pleasure in his own way 

had neither inclination nor cajiacity to at Konigsberg. Upon the death of the 
found a German state. last Duke of Pomerania, George William 

The rise of a German great power was, had been called to succeed him by in- 
however, not one of the pressing problems hcritance. He had thrown himself wholly 
of the seventeenth cec(^ury ; that from into the emperor's arms in the hope of 
one of those imperial provinces which getting his rights, while Sweden had 
were struggling for a share in the privilege remained for a long period in possession 
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of Pomerania, and had laughed the claims 
of the House of Brandenburg to scorn. 
The Catholic count, John of Schwarzen- 
berg, governed the electoral district, and 
the garrisons sent out by the emperor 
robb^ the bams and stables of the 
inhabitants of such poor property as yet 
remained to them. Frederic William’s 
_ _. sjH'cial talents had been 

Trr^,ric developed a stj 

Willtmm ^ years in Hollana, 

‘ and by intercourse with his 

relations of the House of Orange. He im- 
mediately perceived the dangers involved 
in a connection resting ujion so inadequate 
a basis, and he attempted to take up a neutral 
]x>sition, which allowed him to fulfil the 
duties of a territorial prince without jiledg- 
ing himself to the fulfilment of earlier duties. 

^ The very first steps of his varied career as 
a ruler show the clearness of his iiolitical 
insight and the strength of his will. The 
several orders of the duchy of Prussia, like 
all other feudal lords, found it ex])edient to 
limit the powers of their overlord as fai as 
possible. They acted with the Polish 
malcontents, who wished for a rejmhlic 
with tlie intention of making the position 
of the Hohenzollern, who as Duke of 
Prussia was vassal of the King of Poland, 
one of entire dependency, and wholly 
powerless against themselves. Frederic 
William dealt vigorously with this con- 
federation, which was united by a common 
spirit of hostility to orderly administiation. 
In 1641 he held the enfeoffment in War- 
saw, prescribing tolerably mild conditions, 
and met the nolulity of his duchy in the 
character of a prince who was anxious for 
their w^elfare but was convinced of his own 
rights and detennined to exercise them. 

After the affairs of Prussia had been 
reduced to order and his position at home 
had been secured, he devoted himself to 
the care of the marches and to his pos.ses- 
sions on the Rhine, which had come dow'ii 
to him from the Dukes of Juliers and 
^ A * Cleves. The conclusion of 
Pnii«i..i armistice with Sweden 

CookAkct* *’*‘^’ught nearly all the Bran- 
denburg towns and fortresses 
into his power. By a compact with the 
States of Holland he was enabled to make* 
a temporary arrangement of the financial 
relations of the House of Brandenburg 
with them, a measure rendered necessary 
by the involved state of those finances. 
So badly liad they been managed by his 
predecessors that the accumulations of 
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simple and compound interest upon a 
debt of 100,000 thalers incurred in 1614 
had already led to the mortgage of all the 
Cleves district and to distraint upon the 
ducal chest. 

At the peace negotiations in Osnabriick 
the ambassadors of Brandenburg laid 
claim to every right which could bis 
deduced from the elector’s privileged 
jiosition. They offered a most vigorous 
O])j)<>sition to the Swedes and the imperial 
jiarty, who considered that the Swedish 
claims should be compensated with Pom- 
erania. The young elector was a zealous 
adherent of the reformed faith, and he 
could not reconcile his conscience to b^ 
coming the cat’s-paw of the Catholic 
princes, who, as their enemies said, did not 
consider themselves bound “ to keep faith 
with a heretic.” 

Thus he could find no place in the 
Swedish, imperial, or French jiarties, and 
therefore turned for sujiport to the States- 
(ieneral, where the House of Orange was 
still at the head of the government. 
European diplomatists woie long busied 
with the project of his marriage with 
„ . (Christina, the heiress to Sweden, 

of*he*** December 7tli. 1O46, he 

*, married Louise Henrietta, the 

** ** daughter of Prince I'Tedciic 
Henry, and gained security for a part of 
Pomerania and for Juliers and Cleves. 

Afti r the death of the hereditary stadt- 
liolder on March 14th, i()47, and the 
rapidly following decease of his son William 
II. on NovimiberCth, 1650, the government 
of Holland l>y the plutocracy began, and 
France then sought alliance with Branden- 
burg ; but the elec tor declined any union 
with a foreign power, and workt'd zealously 
to bring about an understanding between 
the leformed states of the empire and to 
unite thi'in into a ” third ” jiarty. Of 
this policy a jiartisan was found m the 
jiatriotic Elector of Mainz, John Philip 
of Schbnborn. The self-seeking attitude 
adopted by Saxony, which had so often 
liindercd the solution of religious differ- 
ences in Germany, proved an obstacle 
to this undertaking. By the tcmis of 
peace Sweden gained all Further Pome- 
rania, including Stettin, and after weary 
negotiations a strip of coast line was cut 
off for her from Higher Pomerania, so that 
Kolberg was the only available hartour 
remaining to the .^JJrandenburg territory, 
The compensation" for Further Pomerania 
was the dioceses of Halberstadt, Minden, 




PRBDERIC WILLIAM « THB GREAT ELECTOR” 

Kimiwii at th« ** Qraat Blactori” Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, sncceeded his father In 1640. He was a 
capable administrator, and introduced many reforms that contributed to the weU«being of his people. By the 
Treaties of Wehlau, in 1667, and Oliva, in 1600, he secured the independence of Prussia from Poland, and though 
he cleared Western Pomerania of the Swedes he was compelled to reinstate them by the Treaty of St, Germain- 
eiuLaye, in 1679. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1686, Ofer 20,000 Huguenots settled In Brandenburg* 
Froa the hy Ciunphauien, by penaitiioA of the ||efUn Photogriiphic Co. 
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and Kammin, and the reversion of the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg upon the death of 
its adniinistrator, Duke Augustus of Saxony, 
on June 4th, 1680. It became necessary 
to wage war with the Palatinate of Neuburg 
for the possession of Cleves in 1651. The 
several orders of that district desired to 
escape the electoral government, and 
. . threatened ' to become 

uppo.iMoa j preference to be- 

Oorara«.«t to Brandenburg. 

They were deterred from 
open revolt only by the timely arrest of their 
spokesman, Herr Wylich of Winnenthal. 

Between the Memel and the Rhine there 
was a number of splendid districts, 
destined to lonn the basis of the elector’s 
I)olitical power. But there was no inter- 
de[>endence among them, and an entire 
lack of the sense of political unity. There 
was not even the personal dependence of 
the self-seeking nobility upon their feudal 
overlord. To the Prussians imperial 
affairs were a matter of indifference. They 
were anxious to obtain the freedom and 
the privileges of the Polish magnates. 

The margraves demand d additional 
rights over their vassals and serfs in return 
for the smallest additional impost. In 
Cleves the people insisted upon the terms 
of their contract with the late ruling liouse, 
and looked upon the Brandenburger as a 
u.surper, of whom they would gladly be rid 
at the earliest possible o[)}>ort unity. Never 
for a moment was the thought entertaiiu'd 
that the union of the Holieiuollern })os- 


scssions under an energetic jirince was an 
event of im})ortance to any nation of 
evangelical faith. 

Frederic William created the bureau- 
cracy, which for a long ])(*riod was the only 
visible sign of the jiolitical unity of his 
dominions. He brought into order the 
financial chaos then prevailing, relieved 
the demesnes of their oppressive burdens, 
and stopped the squandering of their 
produce, while facilitating the lease of them. 
Tk 9 r Wherever he could, he intro- 
of Fred^rir monetary exchange in 

WiiUam^ place of barter, and assured a 
revenue to himself with which 
he could free his household from the 
disgrace of debt and pay for some military 
force which might at any rate be able to 
repel a sudden attack on the part of one 
of his envious neighbours. The direction 
of the Brandenburg military powers was 
handed over to 0 >unt George Frederic 
of Waldfck, who was the elector's faithful 
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and sagacious adviser in all diplomatic 
controversies and also throughout the 
Augean task which was the necessary 
prelude to any internal refonn. He was, 
perhaps, the first man in Germany who 
had any sus])icion that the Hohcnzollern 
kingdom was capable of becoming a 
great power in Germany and in Europe. 

At an early period Sweden had obtained 
a position upon the North Sea and the 
Baltic. It was eminently fitted for the 
foundation of a dominant power which 
would entirely overshadow the efforts of 
the neighlxmriiig (iermans. Sweden 
})()ssesst‘(i the duchies of Bremen and 
Verdeii at the mouth of the Weser, jpd 
the coasts ot Pomerania and Kiigen ^th 
their admirable harbours; and thus this 
maritime and commercial nation liad found 
means and oj){)ortunity to monopolise the 
entire carrying trade of the Baltic Sea. 
ar.d the comm(‘rce with England and 
Holland on the one hand and North (Ger- 
many on the other. It is only from this 
point of vi(*w that the acquisitions ol 
Sweden und(‘r tlu‘ Peace ol Westphalia 
can !h‘ considered as irnixirtant gams and a 
veritable extension ol j)ower. However, the 
^ . Swedish nationality was not 

Sociitl V fttem carrying on t rade or 

Shlken maritime pursuits u])on any 

large scale ; the Swexhis are a 
peasant peophs clinging closely to that soil 
which Nature' has adorned and richly 
endowed, and desiring nothing more than 
to bo l('ft in j)ossession of it in freedom and 
in moderate prosperity. Then' was no su- 
perfluity of national strength forcing them 
voluntarily or involuntarily to emigrate 
and throw out branches ; nor is then* now. 

The long war had shaken the social 
system of Sweden to its very foundations ; 
but social status remained unchanged. 
No attempts at industrial enterprise upon 
a large scale were evoked ; there was no 
formation of trade guilds ; the sole results 
were increased friction between great and 
small landowners, a deterioration of 
morality, and a decre^ase in the power of 
the crown. The nobility had enriched 
themselves in the course of the war, for 
those of them who commanded regiments 
and fortresses had found occasion to enter 
into business relations with friend and 
foe alike ; they had also gained possession 
of many of the crown lands which were 
given to them instead of pay when they 
presented their endless accounts of arrears, 
m the composition of which the regimental 
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clerks and quartermasters of the seven- calves and butter." In the Rigsdag of 
teenth century were extraordinarily clever. 1650 it was stated that the territories 
The retired infantry and cavalry leaders which the people had made the greatest 
and officials wasted their Pomeranian sacrifices to acquire benefited a few 
estates in riotous living, or squandered individuals, and were of no advantage to 
such treasure as they had brought home the state ; that, on the contrary, the 
in extravagant feasts and drinking bouts crown and the kingdom had been weakened 
with their friends, while they regarded and diminished by these illegal grants, 
with coarse scorn the piety and self-restraint j, . The queen had every sympathy 

which King Gustavus Adolphus had sue- * with the oppressed who had 

cessfully maintained among his warriors, character rights; she recog- 

All that Sweden had taken from Ger- that the state was in its 

many disappeared in gluttony and drunk- decline; but she was of too weak a character 
enness. As regards the increase ot pros- to make a stand against the nobles, whom 
perity and national wealth, it was oi no she herself had permitted to grow too 
service to the northern kingdom. The })owerful. However, her resolution to 
ability and the experience of Sweden’s abdicate and to hand over the kingdom to 
diplomatists, the bravery of her officeis her cousin, Charles Gustavus of the Palati- 
and admirable soldiers were unable to spur nate ZweibruckiMi, who had in vain 
the nation to reach a higher state of solicited Ikt hand in marriage, brought no 
economic develojiment, or to suggest new decisive change in the circumstances of 
objects for the eltorts of far-sighted the country. 

individuals. Queen Christina (ibji -i()34), Charles (histavus X. (1634-1660) was 
who died in i68(), was totally unfitted to a ca})able soldier. He was well aware of 
exercise a beneficent influence in this direc- the forces which wer(‘ at work among the 
tion. Government, in her o])inion, was a luirojiean jiowers, and he was prepared 
crushing burden, and practical view^ of life to devote his entire knowledge and power 
had no attraction for her. Tin* generosity to the welfare ot the state. But the 
j .. of her caprices j^roved a serious qualities ol which Sweden stood in need 
A ueace the state ex- were exactlv those which the king did 

Christina which was constantly not possess. She yearned for peace and 

** in low water, and as constantly healing statesmanshi})— not for conquests 
replenished by additional sacrifices of state and glory. But Charles (iustavus thought 
pro])erty. This treatment of the state lands he could restore the power of the crown 
dealt a heavy blow to the freedom of the by fresh acquisitimis of power and wealth, 
peasants, for they passed, with the lands He turned his attention to that portion 
which they had cultivated, into the j)osscs- of the Baltic coast which was under Polish 
sion of the noble families whose money rule, seeing that its highly developed 
had been jxnired into the royal exchequer, commerce afforded an (opportunity for the 
The whole population of the country imp(^sition of those “ licences,” or harbour 
was thoroughly aroused. The small landed duties and import customs, which had 
nobility, the free peasantry and the clergy already proved so productive in Pomerania, 
made common cause against the great The warlike intentions of Charles 
families and the bishops, who had got Gustavus X. placed the Elector of Bran- 
possession of all the lands and were forcing deiiburg and Duke of Prussia in the 
the serfs to till them for their benefit, position of politically holding the casting 
A 'manifesto to the people of Central vote, and no one knew better than he how 
Sweden of the year 1649 comj)lains that advantage to 

the queen’s mildness was abused, and that with ^ campaign against 

the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus would Elector ^ practical im- 

soon have nothing but the title to the possibility for Sweden, if her 

crown and the kingdom to call her own. troops were to be continually outflanked and 

" The grants of land upon feudal tenure her lines of communication broken from the 
were often fraudulently obtained, the marches or from the principality. If she 
recipients being undeserving of any such could not ensure the co-operation of the 
reward ; subordinate officials distributed elector, she must at least ensure his 
such grants in return for pecuniary con- neutrality, and for this she had to offer 
siderations, and in the exercise of their him certain advantages in return. On the 
rights would rob the poor widow of her other hahd, it was to be expected that when 
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Poland found herself hard pressed, she 
would attempt to bring over her neighbour 
to her side, and offer political concessions 
by way ol remuneration. Therefore, the 
characteristic course of policy was for 
Prussia to join Sweden at the outset of the 
struggle, to inspire her Polish overlord 
Math the fear of her power, and then to 

War Between opportunity of a 

Swe4eA reconciliation, in return for 

. p , . certain corresponding advan- 

tages. Frederic William now 
had the opportunity of showing his appre- 
ciation of these circumstances, whether right 
or wrong. To a man of his clear insight into 
the state of affairs there could be no doubt 
as to the proper course to pursue ; given 
his personality, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

There have been too many statesmen 
whose powers of reasoning failed before 
even the simplest of problems. Branden- 
burg- Prussia had also this further advan- 
tage, that she was not bound by alliance 
in any direction, and in particular that she 
was entirely independent of imperial policy. 
Had the fate of Prussia been in the hands 
of George William or ol a Schwarzenburg, 
the war between Poland and Sweden would 
have caused only loss to the north of 
Germany, and certainly would not have 
brought liberation from a crushing and 
degrading subjection or aggrandisement to 
Brandenburg. 

At the outset of the war between 
Sweden and Poland the elector’s success 
was very unimportant, and hardly appre- 
ciable to contemporaries. In November, 
1655, the Swedi.sh troops occupied a large 
portion of the duchy of Prussia, meeting 
with little or no opposition from the 
elector. In the compact of Konigsberg on 
January 17th, 1656, Charles Gustavus X. 
undertook to evacuate the duchy, which 
the Brandenburger now held as a fief from 
Sweden. Poland had surrendered her 
feudal territory and had consequently 

Factors i 

^ victor seized the position of the 

SfniEtle However, the mili- 

tary position s(X)n underwent a 
change. Charles Gustavus began to find 
that he could remain in the Polish lands 
which he had conguered only under 
very dangerous conditions. He was more 
than ever dependent upon the support of 

new vassal, who was not bound to 
ffimish more than 1,000 infantry and 
500 cavalry to serve as auxiliary troops. 
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A compact was arranged at Marienburg 
on June 25th, wherein the objects desired 
by the two parties were more clearly and 
distinctly specified. The elector promised 
to help the king during this summer 
with the whole of his military power, in 
return for which the king promised him 
full sovereignty over the Palatinate, Posen, 
Kalisch, Sjeradz, and Lentshiza. 

The Brandenburg forces had never yet 
been employed for any great undertaking, 
and their value was now to be proved. In 
the battle of Warsaw, which lasted for three 
days (July 28th-30th, 165O), 9,000 Bran- 
denburg troops and 9,000 Swedes defeatc<^ 
80,000 to 90,000 Poles, Lithuanians, an 4 r 
Tartars, drove them across the Vistula 
in terrible confusion, and became masters 
of the imperial capital. And Prussia rose 
on the ruins of Poland. 

The battle of Warsaw had jiroved that 
the warlike prowess and ^ the military 
leadership of Brandenburg were fully 
equal to those of Sweden. The two 
powers were ol equal numerical strength, 
and had severally carried through a task 
of equal magnitude and difficulty ; the 
advance of the Brandenburg infantry 
The Great l^n&^de under the brigadier Otto 
BaUle Christof of Sparr on the last 
™ * day’s fighting was so irresistible, 

• the charge of the cavalry, led 

by the elector in person, was so decisive, 
that Charles Gustavus stopped the pur- 
suit out of Prussian astuteness, lest his 
allies should reap too rich a harvest of 
trophies. The compilers of the official 
Swedish reports have done their best to 
minimise Frederic William’s services 
in gaining the victory, and the elector 
himself modestly refrained from proffering 
any correction of their misstatements, 
caring only for material gains. But, none 
the less, his allies could not shut their eyes 
to the facts, and the whole world was pro- 
foundly surprised to learn how quickly 
a German electorate of no previous repu- 
tation had acquired so admirable an army. 

This army is indissolubly bound up with 
the foundation of the State of Prussia ; 
being the special creation of its general, it 
has henceforward nothing in common with 
the comTOsite forces of feudal and knightly 
times. On the contrary, it is a state army ; 
not a militia, but none the less a national 
power, in . which were fully displayed 
the affinirable capabilities of the North 
German for warfare, when Incorporated 
in well trained and disciplined troops. 
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Frederic William had shown what he 
could do when he put out his full strength, 
but he had no inclination to place that 
strength gratuitously at Sweden’s disposal. 
He was obliged to retire to protect his duchy 
against a possible invasion by Russia, and 
to guard his own territory against the 
attack of a Lithuanian-Polish a,nny. 

In his absence the Swedes were 
defeated by the Poles, and on November 
15th, 1656, King John Casimir marched 
into Dantzig with 12,000 men. The 
elector received proposals from both 
parties ; he accepted that which promised 
him the freedom ol Prussia from feudal 
subjection, a concession which brought 
with it no increase of territory, but was 
of importance for his position m the 
political world. In the convention ol 
Labiau on November 2olh, ib5(), ( harles 
(iustavus recognised his ally as sovereign 
Duke of Prussia, with the sole limitation 
that as such he was to kee]) no ships ol war. 

Shortly afterwards relations with Sweden 
were broken off, because Charles (kis- 
tavus X. was devoting his entire power 
to the war with Denmark and had tem- 
porarily given up his designs upon Poland ; 
p / a reconciliatjon with Poland 

® * was then brought about through 

Payment niediation of Holland. The 

or eaee which Poland had to 

pay was the recognition of Prussian in- 
dci^endence in the convention of Wehlau 
on September 29th, 1657, feudal 

relations which had subsisted between 
the countries since the unhapt)y day of 
Tannenberg were dissolved. 

It now became necessary to break down 
the resistance of the Prussian orders and 
of the Konigsberg patriciate, which exer- 
cised an almost unlimited domination over 
the town in the so-called “ Kneiphof.” 
The opposition, which had almost broken 
out into open revolt against the elector, 
lost power as soon as Frederic William 
arrived in person in the duchy in the 
autumn of 1662, with the object of 
restoring order. ‘‘ The mildness and cle- 
rnency which marked his arrival, as impres- 
sive as the appearance of his dragoons, 
calmed the heated spirits of the citizen 
herc^s, -who had been vainly expecting 
the invasion of Prussia by their Polish con- 
federates.'’ Poland had observed with 
great satisfaction the difficulties which 
the unruliness of the Prussians had placed 
in the way of the elector, had supported 
the Prussians in their attitude of hostility 


to the electoral government, and had 
praised their fidelity to their old feudal 
lord. But neither the king nor the 
Reichstag had any thought of beginning 
war with Frederic William, who was 
more than their superior, even without 
the help of Sweden. In 1663 the dissolu- 
tion of the Landtag was decided and the 
TK r • sovereignty of Prussia was re- 

c rowing oath of allegiance 

thTElector taken on October i8th, 

1O63 ; the Polish emissaries also 
t(K>k the oath, and contented themselves 
with the sti])ulation that the duchy should 
revert to the Polish crown in the event of the 
House of Hohenzollern becoming extinct. 

After the elector had established his 
su])remacy in the state, he was confronted 
with the more difficult task of reorganising 
the c'ivil administration and the economic 
conditions of the duchy, and also of the 
electorate and of Cleves. He was obliged 
to make numerous concessions in the 
matter of taxation belore he could obtain 
the rights ol enlistment and free passage 
lor his troops, which were points of 
supieme importance to him, as may easily 
be conceived. His timely realisation of the 
royal demesnes brought an increasing 
annual income to the electoral exchequer, 
and enabled Brand<mburg-Prussia to keep 
an arm\' which commanded the respect of 
the ])owers at every European crisis in 
constant readiness. France was speedily 
obliged to recognise the existence of this 
force ; Sweden m particular felt that her 
sjihere of operations was largely con- 
tracted by the military power of the 
energetic Brandenburger. 

Not only had Fred eric William made 
peace with l^iland ; at the imperial elec- 
tion he had espoused the cause of Austria, 
and had thus freed himself from the 
difficulties ol his isolated position. Charles 
Gustavus X. had already humiliated 
Denmark on March 8th, 1658, and had 
reduced her almost to total impotency by 
the Peace of Roskilde. He 

» proposed to administer a second 

Reduced to intention of 

mpo cocy entirely defenceless 

and preventing any alliance between Bran- 
denburg and Denmark, when the elector 
averted the blow by placing himself at the 
head of the “ cavalcade to Holstein," for 
which undertaking he put into the field 
16,000 men and forty-two guns, while 
Austria $ent 10,000 to 12,000 men and 
twenty guns, and Poland 4,000 to 5,000 
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men. Frederic William penetrated as far the possession of the most important o^ 
as Alsen, and said he was ready to give the Baltic coasts, and upon a naval force 
battle to the Swedish troops blockading which should ufwn any occasion be more 
Copenhagen if the Dutch admiral, De than the equal of all the other maritime 
Ruyter, who was entrusted with the states. In any appreciation of the value 
defence of the Danish capital on the sea, of a vigorous and ambitious prince to the 
had been able to place at his disposal the development of the state, the fact that 
ships requested for the transport of his both Gustavus Adol})hus 11 . and Charles 
Sweden troops, which De Ruyter Gustavms X. were carried off in the midst 
fKe Bulwark of The connection of important {xditical undertakings must 

Protestantism entanglement upon not be considered as matters of importance 

the north with the struggle in the struggle for Baltic supremacy, 
between France and Hapsburg is seen in In the nature of things there was no 
the share taken by Louis XIV. in the sufficient reason for a Swedish hegemony 
attemj)t to free Charles Gustavus from his in North (nTmanv. which would not in any 
encircling toils. Sweden was still con- (Mse have lasted beyond the reign jk 
sidered as the great ojiponent of Catholic (mstavus Adolphus. Equally impossime 
imperialism, and as the chief support was it, even by the strongest efforts of a 
of Protestantism against ('athoheism. dominating ])ersonahty, to make Sweden 
Frederic William declined to join the a maritimt' power, because the Swedes 
“ Concert of the Hague/' which was set have no inclination for mantim(‘ pursuits, 
on foot by Mazarin, unless a universal and are nev(‘r likt^ly to be driven by lack 
peace was tliereby to be assured ; for he <>f suitable land to get a living 

would have to expect a further attack fbti sea. Nor can it be 

from Sweden as soon as the intervention Gustavus ^Ihrmed with any c(atainty that 
of France and England had freed her Irom (ierman siijirernacy on the Baltic 

her desperate position on the Danish would have been established, or the rise of 
islands and the Jutland mainland, Brandenburg power havt‘ been accelerated, 

Thisdang(‘r, whidi had Ix'come the more by the mari iage of Frederic William with 
imminent owing to the withdrawal of the Christina, and the long-discnssi'd, desired, 
Austrian troops from the Baltic coast and dreaded union of Brandenburg and 
after the conclusion of the Peace of the Sweden. Certainly the I^)h‘s would have 
Pyrenees in 1640, was lesserud by the l)e(m driven from the coast lorthwith, and 
suddt^n and unexpected death of Charles Dantzic would have* been made a Branden- 
Gustavus on Febaiaiy zjid, lUbo. A burg-Priissian harbour town in the seven- 
dcadlv struggle betw'een Swi'den and teenth ce*ntnry ; hut \\v hewo no certain 
Brandenburg WT)uld have been no un- grounds upon \vhi( h to base an answer to 
Sweden’s P^^'^sing prosjiect to Austria ; the question whether any constitutional 
Unrenltsed shc would have merely looked form could have be(‘n devised for the 
Ambitions ^'P^^Tly on until the oppor- equalisation of Swedish and North German 
tunity arrived for her to give interests, and the unification of the sources 
the casting vote to her own advantage, of strengih iiosscssed by the two parties. 
The Peace of Oliva, on Mav 3rd, i6()(), The advain (' oi Sweden under Charles 
marks an important point in the history of (iustavns was a serious matter for 
the development of the maritime powers Brandenburg, and the death of Charles can 
upon and within the Baltic. Sweden’spower tlierclore be considered only as a fortunate 
had risen and fallen, leaving no permanent occurrence in vii'w of the task which 
results ; she was obliged to relinquish her before the Great Elector, 
idea of founding a great power based upon Hans von ZwiHDiNKCK-SroFNHORST 



THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV^ 

THE GRAND MONARQUE 

AND HIS LONG DOMINATION OF EUROPE 

'T^HE conclusion of the Peace of West- f^reatest and the most powerful of all 
•* phalia is an imi)ortant })oiut of international corporations, the papacy, 


departure in the political and economic 
development of Europe ; it is marked both 
by the firm establishment of the monar- 
chical iirinciple, and also by the rising 
predominance of the mercantile system. 
Moi cover, it marks the end ot political 
feudalism, on which the [lowers and 
functions of the nu'dueval bodv' [lolitic 
had been founded. Survivals of th(‘ feudal 
system may, no doubt, be noted even now ; 
but its siiirit ceased to be a moving force 
in Euro])cau civilisation fioin that time, 
and the personal ties which held it together 
had lost their strength. 

The struggles of individualism for recog- 
nition had been checked by the corporate 
character of mediaeval life, but are of much 
earlier origin. Individualism came to 
birth with the revival of learning and the 
Renaissance, and had wholly won its way 
in the departments of science and art even 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. But it was not before its victory 
had been decisive there that the underlying 
principle, now sure of recognition, could be 
developed in another direction, that of the 
individuality ot the state. New forces 
were brought into being by this movement, 
'Tk u: essentially opjiosed to the forces 

f O ^hich had jiroduced the feudal 

^ . system. The more the powers 

Movemeatt corporations were re- 

stricted, the wider became the field for 
individual activity, and rulers were en- 
couraged to grapple with those duties and 
responsibilities which had been previously 
undertaken by numerous corporations 
working to a common end. The assault 
ddivered by the Reformation upon the 


greatest and the most powerful of all 
international corporations, the jiapacy, 
had not been finally decisive during the six- 
teenth century. Tins success was attained 
only in the Thirty Years War, where the 
efforts of Catholicism to secure universal 
sujiremacy were [iroved to be incapable of 
p. . realisation. The recognition 

. of the equality of all Christian 
States creeds in the Romano-Ger- 

man Empire, the politiced 
rise of the Protestant states— England. 
Sweden, and Holland — to the level of others 
which liad remained Catholic, the sanction of 
the Pope given to “Christian,” “Catholic,” 
and ” A})ostolic ” kingdoms — these were 
lacts wliich nullified once and for all, that 
[possibility of a universal Cliristian com- 
munity upon which the greatest minds 
and the boldest [politicians had once 
s[Peculated. The results of these facts 
became manifest as well in Catholic as in 
Protestant states. Catholicism became a 
jpolitical force, but states were no longer 
founded with the object of realising the 
Catholic idea. 

The House of Ha})sburg gained great 
advantages from an alliance with the 
[Papacy, but it had, and has, no hesitation 
in renouncing the alliance, if by so doing 
it could further its political ends. Of this 
we have instances in the nineteenth century 
as well as in the eighteenth. In the policy 
of the French Bourbon and Napoleonic 
governments such instances are even more 
striking. The chief task of every govern- 
ment is to unify the powers under its 
control, and to turn them to account with 
a view to throwing off any external yoke 
and to consolidating the internal relations 
between the territories composing the state. 
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For , tlie accomplishment of this purpose 
a change in the military system was 
imperatively demanded. During the fif- 
teenth century the vassal's duties were by 
no means co-extensive with the mere 
defence of the country. Feudal armies 
were no longer equal to the demands made 
upon them by their overlords, who were 
anxious to increase their dominions, 
though the great city corporations of 
Italy were able to cope with the increasing 
difficulties of their ])olicy, using only the 
military strength of their own citizens. 
Pay and recruiting became the sole 
metliods of creating an army. Professional 
soldiers fought for 
djTiasties and towns, 
overthrew and 
founded states. The 
German military 
orders were pro- 
foundly national in 
their rules and regu- 
lations ; but they 
were of no service to 
the national welfare, 
as there existed no 
general authority nor 
political bond. War 
became a business, in 
which the man who 
invested his capital 
was most likely to 
succeed. During the 
sixteenth century 
dynastiesand jx)li tical 
parties, such as the 
League in France, 
were content with 
this militarv instru- 



LOUIS XIV., KING OF FRANCE 


He wasjonly four^arsjof agre^when, in 101.3, he became 


Kin^of France. With Cardinal Mazarin as her Minister, 
Louis' mother, Anne of Austria, acted as regent, but in 


rnent, which was 

, / f ^ lUQincr, Aiino ui Austria, acieu as regenx, uui in 

passed Irom hand to IWI the great cardinal died, and the king becoming sole 

hand and came into He died in 1715. 

the service of hostile lords for so long a sovereignty, and 
time as their operations should continue. 

But the great convulsion of the Thirty 
Years War oj^ened the way for a new 
military organisation. It made iK)ssib]e 
the formation into standing armies of the 
yeomen who had been enlisted as occasion 
arose, and with these the state sought 
to advance its own political aims. 

It was only in the second half of the 
seventeenth century that the idea gained 
ground in Germany and in France that 
the several territorial districts, and not 
the feudal vassals, had to undertake the 
responsibility of providing material for 
the war power of the overlord. First of 
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all, special districts became responsible 
for the enlistment of particular bodies of 
troops— regiments, in fact ; then, if the 
numbers were too scanty, a further enlist- 
ment might be demanded ; and, finally, 
the ruling power grew strong enough to 
grasp the right of calling out soldiers, or 
recruiting, an arrangement which would 
have been impossible before 1500, because 
it was incom})atible with the conception 
of feudal sovereignty. Tliis is a concep- 
tion that has disappeared in modern states. 
The constitutional system of the nineteenth 
century would replace it with the con- 
ception of “ personal freedom ; ” but this 
is an idea which l^s 
been greatly limiRd 
by the respect de- 
manded for “.state 
necessities’’ and 
“ state welfare.” 

In domestic ad- 
ministration, bureau- 
cratic influences con- 
stantly grew stronger. 
The ruling power 
padually claimed ior 
itself those rights 
which hud hitherto 
been bound u]) with 
territorial piisscssion, 
or had formed jiart of 
municipal jirivileges. 
Such rights were ex- 
ercised by individuals 
exclusively depend- 
ent ujxin the ruler or 
his representatives. 
The arrangement and 
subordination of these 
executive powers were 
carried out wholly 
upon the basis of 
the creation of this 
bureaucratic hierarchy occupied atten- 
tion even during the eighteenth century, 
until it degenerated and was found in- 
capable of completing the domestic organi- 
sation of the state, when it became ob- 
viously necessary to admit the co-operation 
of the ]ieople, who had been temporarily 
excluded from all share in administrative 
functions. However, standing armies and 
the bureaucracy are the distinguishing 
features of that political system which 
succeeded feudalism — a system of which 
we cannot even now observe the develop- 
ment in its totality, and the duration of 
which it is impossible to estimate. 




A PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XIV., SHOWING THe’ KING IN ’ HIS ROYAL “rOBES 


From an engraving of the painting by llyacinthe Rigami 

It also became necessary to support the to the state itself, to put pressure upon 
newly organised state by reconstituting them in order that as large a share as 
its domestic economy, a process which possible of their profits might become 
was carried out upon the principle of available for state purposes. Of state 
separating districts , and centralising the necessities, the chief were the army and 
productive forces within them. In the the fleet, which implied vital power and 
second half of the seventeenth century the the possibility of self-aggrandisement, 
mercantile system spread in every direction. The territorial community therefore now 
Its essential feature consists in the fact takes the place of the municipal. The aim 
that the ruling power proposed to make the of governments is now to increase the 
work of all the members of the state useful productive powers of their peoples, not 
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The Proceis 
of Political 
Development 


ynly because individual producers and 
civic corporations are thereby benefited, 
but also because the capacit}^ for bearing 
taxation is thereby increased. Govern- 
ments struggle lor colonial possessions, 
and supix)rt the fomation of great trading 
companies, which are not now indepen- 
dent corporations, but must 
submit to State control and 
accommodate themselves to 
the })olitical relations ot their 
rulers with other powers. There we have the 
real origin of the conception of the national 
strength as a uniform activity, din'cted by 
the sovereign in power. It is when 
domestic economy takes a commercial 
direction that the distinguishing features 
of political economy are 
plainly seen, and hence 
arises an entirt^ly new set 
of ideas concerning the 
nature and extent of 
mtional jiower. 

This process did not 
come to tiilfilmenl at the 
same time in every Euro- 
pean nation; it was most 
quickly carn<‘d out m 
cases where political unity 
had al read y bet ‘u attained, 
and where tlie central 
power had emerged victo- 
rious from the struggle 
with the mdei)enderit 
cor{)orations. It is the 
historian’s task to explain 
thost' circumstances 
which exercised a retard- 
ing or an accelerating 
influence uj)on state 
formation. E c o n o m i c 
life is wholly dependent upon external 
circumstances and the political situation, 
and therefore it is necessary first to ex- 
amine the ]>ohtical history, and to expound 
the most imp<jrtant series of related facts, 
before entering upon an examination of 
national progress. 

A history of civilisation, which wwild 
examine the immediate condition of peoples 
living under similar circumstances, and not 
confine itself merely to the intellectual side 
of development, to art and science, can be 
written only upon the basis of political 
history. Alone and unaided, it can gain no 
insight into the motive forces of civil and 
political life, for this is information which 
tlic science of political history alone can 
provide. Even at the present ^y we have 
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NICHOLAS FOUCQUET 
Under Mazartn, Foucquet became Proenreur- 
G('m‘ral and Minister of Finance, and in these 
positions acquired much wealth. He hoped to 
succeed the great cardinal, but Louis ordered 
his apprehension, and he died in prison in Fiso. 


no answer to the question : What form of 
political and economic constitution will 
hav^'e that permanent importance for man- 
kind which the forms of feudalism had 
for a thousand years ? We do not know 
whether any grade of development yet 
remains for our entry which is likely to 
last so long, whether the rapid change of 
})roductivc conditions is likely to influence 
conceptions of rights, and thereby to pro- 
duce more rajucl changes in the social 
organism. But the firm conviction is 
borne in upon us that the rise of those 
marvellously complex political organisms 
which we call (ireat Powers has exer- 
cised the highest degree of influence upey 
the historical life, not only of Euro]>o; 

but of the whole wxirld. 
Nationalism is not suffi- 
ciently intellectual to give 
an imjmlse to the creation 
of fresh bodies politic 
differing in essentials from 
those now existmg, and 
thus far has contributed 
merely to assure the 
])osition of the (ircat 
Powers ; and it seems at 
the moment as il the 
great problems which 
mankind will have to 
solv(‘ in the neai future 
could b(‘ taken in hand 
only with the help of 
the powerful machinery 
ot the great states. 

To offer further con- 
jectures u])on future de- 
vel()|)ments is not the 
business of history, which 
should avx)id jiolitical 
hypotheses to the utmost of its power ; but 
it is the duty of the historian to e.xamine 
into the rise of those great political organ- 
isms with which lies the ultimate decision 
of all questions now involving the exercise of 
force. It is from this point'of view that we 
jiropose to follow the course of history and 

The Heritete investigations, 

of the OreH special prominence to 

Cor din all P^int which may illus- 

trate that remarkable and 
most important subject, the jxisition of the 
(ireat Powers in the nineteenth century. 

When Louis XIV^ began to extend and 
to build upon the foundafions which the 
two cardinals had laid, his government 
attained in every department of public 
business a degree of independence and 
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influence of which none of his confidential 
advisers could ever have dreamed. How 
could anyone liavc existed that the 
means which might have been success- 
fully employed to set uj) a tyranny m 
some humble little juincijiality would b(‘ 
set in oj^eration in a kingdom which was 
the home of the proudest nobility m 
Europe, and where the highest law courts 
could insist upon the enforcement oi 
law and custom as against the crown ^ 
Louis was convinced ol the tact that a 
monarch who could make all the forces of 
the state subservient to himselt, and 
could turn them to the state advantage 
at his will and pleasure, was in a position 
to undertake tar heavier tasks than any 
Minister, however gifted. 

The effort to realise his 
theory was a real iileasure 
to him, and he had suffi- 
cient ambition and also 
intellectual jiower to 
enable him to devote his 
life to tins great task. A 
royal task it was in very 
truth, and he brought it 
to completion, tor his was 
a royal nature through 
and through, eminentlv 
chosen and adapted to 
show mankind to what 
height of })ower and of 
})urely jxTsonal influence 
a strong character can 
attain when supported 
by great traditions, in- 
s])ired with the spirit of a 
highly gifted people, and 
devoting for halt a cen- 
tury its every effort and 
exertion to increase and to extend the 
liossessions which belonged to the nation. 

The extraordinary political talent of the 
king became apparent at the outset of 
his reign in the security with which he 
proceeded to organise his government. 
He was himself his first and only Minister, 
1 ^. . assisted by several admirable 

ert jiitellects, tor whom he, as 

Louis XIV iippointed the several 

dei)artments in which their 
activity was to be operative ; these were 
Colbert, Le Tcllier, Louvois, father and .son, 
and Lionne. In cases of necessity others 
were called in from time to time to the 
state councils, which were invariably held 
under the king’s presidency. At first 
Turenne was often one of these, as were 


Villeroi and several Secretaries of State 
at a later period. Special knowledge, 
cajiacity* for some particular business, 
alone decided tlie king’s choice : birth and 
wealth no longer constituted a right to a 
j)lacc m tlic royal council. The king was 
the sole representative of the niyal family, 
TK K* • House of Bourbon with its 
Firm * different branches. In him were 
P . conjoined both the will of the 

uovernmeM interests of the 

dynasty. By the side ot the young 
monarch the great Cond6 was but a poor 
hgure : he never rose above the position 
ol governor and general, and after him 
no other prince ol the blood attempted 
to lay claim to a share in the government. 

However, where there 
was the will to govern, 
it was also necessary that 
th(‘re should be a way, 
Louis XIV. directed his 
particular care to this 
end : he looked carefully 
into the business (d the 
“ Partisans,” the tax- 
farmers and jmblic credi- 
tors, tor it was above all 
things necessary to j>ro- 
tect the .state from these 
vampires. He made a 
beginning witli Nicholas 
Foucquet, the Procurcur- 
(iencral and Minister ot 
Finance, who had con- 
ducted this department 
(){ the state with great 
adroitness under Mazarin, 
but liad also gamed un- 
bounded wealth for him- 
self. Colbert had made the 
king acquainted with all the underhand 
dealings and falsifications of Foucquet, and 
the king had definitely decided upon his 
dismissal at the moment when Foucquet 
was under the impression that he could take 
Mazarin’s place, and rule both king and 
country as Prime ilinister. He based his 
calculations upon the young man’s love of 
pleasure, which had already become obvious 
-“SO much so as to convince the court that 
the society of the Fronde, which had laid 
no restraint upon the freedom of inter- 
course between ladies and their cavaliers, 
would here also be thrown into the shade. 

But a peculiar feature in Louis’ 
character, a mark both of his royal and 
tyrannical nature, was the fact that he 
never allowed his personal desires to 
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JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 
The finances of France, and the country 
generally, were in a sad condition when Col- 
bert became the chief Minister of Louis XIV. 
in IWJl. He instituted many reforms, and in 
ten years the revenue was more than doubled. 




THE GRAND 

influence his political judgment, that his 
interests in official life and government 
were never thrust out of their place by 
conversation and love affairs, and that he 
always found time for everything which 
could busy a mind with so wide an 
outlook over human life as his. Foucquet 
was arrested on September 5th, 1661, a 
short time after he had enchanted the 
king with an extraordinarily brilliant and 
expensive entertainment in his castle of 
Vaux, at Melun, and thought that he had 
won him over entirely. The king placed 
him on his trial, 
and insisted upon 
a heavy punish- 
ment, although 
public opinion 
was in favour of 
the clever finan- 
cierwhohadbeen 
adroit enough 
to circulate the 
guldens which 
he had extorted 
by his oppres- 
sion among a 
wide circle of de- 
])endents and 
j)arasites, and 
also to reward 
therewith good 
and useful ser- 
vices. Colbert, as 
ministerial offi- 
cial, who had 
undertaken the 
business of work- 
ing up the most 
varied “ cases 
with inexhaust- 
ible zeal, was 
very well ac- 
quainted with 
the methods by 
which the partisans had gained their 
great wealth, and supported the king in 
his resolve to demand restitution to the 
state of the gold that had been unjustly 
extorted. A special court of justice was 
entrusted with the examination of the 
defalcations, and ordered confiscations in 
the case of five hundred persons to the 
amount of no millions of livres, which 
were poured into the state chest. 

By means of this influx, and also by 
lowering the rate of interest which the 
state paid to its creditors, Jean Baptiste 
Colbert was enabled to maintain the 
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national credit without further imposi- 
tions, although the revenues had been 
pledged from the beginning of his adminis- 
tration until 1663. He entirely removed 
the taille, or poll tax, which was a burden 
only upon peasants and citizens, for the 
clergy, the nobility, and the upper-class 
citizens, in fact everyone who bore a 
title, had been exempted. On the other 
hand, he raised the indirect taxes, 
especially the gabelle, or salt tax, which was 
remitted only in exceptional cases, and 
bore more heavily upon the large estab- 
lishments than 
upon the small. 

With the re- 
form of taxation 
began that great 
economic cen- 
tralisation of the 
mercantile sys- 
tem, which is of 
no less import- 
ance than the 
formation of the 
state. Colbert 
had no prece- 
dent for his 
guidance, but 
none the less he 
formed the suc- 
cessive economic 
developments of 
previous reigns 
into a firm and 
sound national 
system, even as 
his lord and king 
followed the 
steps of Henry 
IV. and Riche- 
lieu in his foreign 
policy. The 
regulations b y 
which Louis XL 
had opposed the entrance of foreign manu- 
facturers into the kingdom, the institution 
of free trade in corn within the limits of 
the kingdom by the edict of 1539, the 
bestowal of special rights upon the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes by the 
government after 1577 1581, the 

creation of a French fleet under Richelieu 
— these measures were first necessary 
before the policy of economic protection, 
the removal of the customs duties of 
the provinces, could enable the general 
interests of the state to gain a victory 
over the individual aspirations of separate 
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provinces and towns. The States-General 
could no longer be summoned, because 
such a measure would have renewed the 
struggle betw^een the orders and the 
central power, and have taxed the entire 
strength of the government. It became 
necessary to place limits on the operation 
of the provincial assemblies, as no con- 

Fri^ttce*a sideration lor the general 
r nee a necessities could be expected 

p from them, ihere was also 

the danger to be reckoned 
with, as the event proved, that these 
assemblies would use their ])nvileges to 
secure their jnitative advantages within 
the narrow limits of their local adminis- 
tration, and would place ev(‘rv obstacle in 
the w'ay of the government, w'hich invaded 
the rights ot the individual in its zeal to 
further the aims of the public economy. 

In the ('(jurse of only six Ncar^ (1667 
1673) successive royal edicts had laid 
the loundations of a uniform adminis- 
tration througliout France, without winch 
the countrv c(*ulil never haw provided the 
government with the enormous amount 
of military mat(‘ri<il required ior the w'ar 
against neighbouring states, whereby the 
“ natural boundaries oj France were to 
be leached. Hetore the state could exert 
its pow’er as a wholt', the national lesources 
had to be centralised. Kconomic ])iogress 
became the foundation of jiolitical power. 

There w^as but one* imdhod of increasing 
the prosperity of the citizens, and so 
making it possible for tlam to l)ear the 
burden ot national undertakings, and this 
method consisted in attrac ting them to the 
productionof staple articlchot consumption, 
in persuading them to trade on their owai 
account and so to reserve* to themselves the 
profits winch foreigneis had jiieviously ap- 
propriated, in ])iitting all the available 
monev m the country into circulation, and, 


by a steady reduction of the influx of 
foreigners, excluding foreign countries from 
all i)articipation in the advantage's gained 


The Govemment’s 
EncovragemeAt 
of Commerce 


through trade and manu- 
factures. This change in 
industrial concerns had 
almost to be forced uiion 


the citizens of F'rance by the gov^ernment ; 


of themselves, they contributed but little 


to that result. Not only did Colbert 
exercise his influence to bring about the 
erection of new manufactories, not only 
did he procure foreign experts and place 
them as instructors in the workshops, but 
even the smallest technical details were 
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carefully examined by the authorities. 
Directions u})on the wx^aving and dyeing 
of hundreds of fabrics were issued by 
them, and disregard of their regulations 
was punished. In the department of 
manufactures the energy of the govern- 
ment w^as rew^arded by brilliant success. 

The dexterity and the good taste of the 
population dis})layod itself in their manu- 
iactures, which were, in part, new creations 
or were modi fied to meet an exist ing demand, 
as in the ca.se of the lace manufacture. 

The trade, how^ever, w'hich it w^as hoped 
that - the West India, East Africa, East 


India. Nortlu'rn, and Levant companies 
w'ould establish by no means fulfilled 
general exjiectations. I'he French were 
not caj)abie of world- wide commercial 
uiulertakings. They rarely dt'sired to 
])ush then influence in far distant coun- 
tries : they w^ere not fitted, as their king 
had suj)}>osed, to enter into commercial 
rivalry with Holland and England. Several 
times France gained a looting in North 
Am(‘rica, and each attt'rnpt jnoved her 
want of cajiacity for the task ot colonisa- 
tion. At the ])iesent day France has neither 


French 
Incapacity in 
Btisineti 


influence nor colonists m the 
northern continent of the New 
World ; thesi* hav(* pass('d to 
the British ract\ The capital of 


th(‘se companies was ])iovidi*(l by jaivate 


subscription, in which the higher officials 


had to take a share “ at the king's desire." 


The best business (d all was done by the 


Levantine C()mj)any , wiiicii monopolised the 
trade between the west'^rn Mediterranean 


and ports of the Turkish kingdom, after 
numerous attempts at interv(‘ntion by the 
Dutch merchants. Great hojK's had rested 
upon tlie comj)letion of the ('anal du Midi, 
as it was thought tliat m(‘rchantmen of 
heavy tonnage could avail themselves of 
tliis new route from the Atlantic to the 


Mediterranean; at any rate, it made mani- 
fest the talents of llu* French for engineer- 
ing work, and gave flat teix'rs™- among whom 
Pierre Corneille was conspiv’uous — the 
opportunity of magnifying the king above 
Charlemagne and all his ])redecessors. But 
the new passage did not become an im- 
portant trade route ; the canal affected 
the trade merely of the surrounding 
districts— that is to say, of Languedoc. 

The rearrangement of financial affairs, 
wherein, according to the report of the 
Venetian envoys, material improvement 
would be rapidly brought aliout by the 
influx of bullion from abroad enabled the 
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king to reorganise the army, which was could call out the ** arri^re ban ** of the 
hardly equal to any enterprise of diffi- nobles and levy the militia. Standing 
culty in its present form, under which it cavalry regiments had never been kept up, 
had emerged from the most recent wars, as they were found to be unavailable for 
The system of yeomanry enlistment, the purposes of regular warfare. Louvois 
swindling practised by the authorities, was the first to make use of the militia 
wh /se returns invariably claimed pay for — with some reluctance — during the War 
a larger number of men than were actually of the Spanish Succession, when lack of 
under arms, the small number of real men became a serious problem. For this 
fighting troops as compared with the purpose contributions were exacted from 
growing train of camp followers, the entire the nobility and the towns, which were 
dependence of military operations u]X)n employed for purposes of recruiting, 
the exigencies of winter quarters and har- It was not a national army that Louis 
vesting — these and many other causes of XIV. employed to secure his predominance 
w^eakness could only be swept away in Europe, but an army of proiessional 

w’hen the king took the interests of the soldiers, of which scarce two-thirds were^ 

officers and men directly under his control, Frenchmen. The infantry of the “ Maisoi^ 
when the middleman was no longer respons- du Roi/' which was 6,000 strong, was half 

ible for their equipment, and when pay foreign ; in the life-guards, 800 mounted 

could be disbursed as it fell due. troops of noble origin, Frenchmen were in 

Hitherto the governors of the provinces the majority. The infantry of the line 
had been a serious check to the power of counted forty-six regiments, of w^hich 

the king over the army, since they had fourteen, including fifty so-called free 

command of the fortress garrisons, and companies, were composed of Swiss, 
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“L’ETAT, C’EST MOI! ’ : THE FAMOUS DECLARATION OF LOUIS XIV. 

The imperious temper of the youthful King: of France, ever impatient with opposition, led Louis on one occasion to 
take stern measures with the Paris Parlement. While he was hunting:, word was brought to him regarding the 
interference of the Parlement with his edicts, he galloped straight to Pans, entered the Palais de Justice and Hall 
of Parlement in his hunting habit, and sternly rebuked the astonished legists. “ L’Etat, e’est moi 1 The State, it is I— 
is the saying attributed to him, and in this phrase is embodied tne policy which he so xealously pursued. 

Gemians, Irishmen, Italians, and Walloons. d?mands of the nation were discussed in 
The cavalry amounted to cighty-two tracts and essays, which went the round 
regiments, with 12,000 horses; in their of the educated classes. But the move- 
case foreigners made up an eighth part of ment gained no consideration ; neither 
the whole, and were looked upon as the the emperor nor the diet was able to unite 
flower of the service, and received higher the (ierman forces, either for defence against 
pay than the native-born soldiers. attack, or for the enforcement ol justice, 

The rise of the French natkui to the or contractual obligations, or for a stand 

position of a great power was not the result against oppression. Had not this dis- 

of any great national movdnent, but was similarity ol conditions existed in her 

due solely to the victory of the system of neighbour, France would never have been 

centralisation and monarchical absolutism, able, even under the strongest absolutism, 

which lofty aims were prosecutid by to attain a position wholly out of pro- 

capable statesmen and a monarch of first- portion to her natural resources and to*the 

rate capacity. These aims were national, just claims of her people. 

They correspond -d to that inner conscious- ( entralisation at home was followed 
ness of power with which the nation was by extension abroad, by conquest, the 

inspired ; but they were not laid down unlimited extent of which could not fail 

as being the direct expression of the to become a source of danger to the 

national will. The kingly policy had to nation. There can be no doubt that Louis 

undertake the task of accustoming the XIV. was induced to undertake his wars 

nation to that point of view. In the Ger- of spoliation by the legend of Austrasia 

man Empire exactly the contrary was the and the so-called right of natural TOun- 

case. There the necessities and the just daries, which were to include the Rhine ; 
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but it is equally certain that after his 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain he had 
entertained the hope of winning the Spanish 
kingdom, or at least a large ])ortion of its 
territory. In so doing he transgressed to 
his eventual ruin the limits of the classical 
system of French policy which had been 
founded by Henry IV. and built up by the 
Lo it’ cardinals. He excited the greed 
p®!*.** - for possession in the French, 

o icy o fostered their political 

Aggrettion 

them with that sense of unconditional 
devotion to the state, with that spirit ot 
cheerful obedience to the ruling house, 
which IS alone able to sustain the shock 
of severe repulse. The excess to which 
the centralisation ol the state was 
carried brought about conseciuences so 
disastrous to the nation that all the cruel 
blood-letting ol the Revolution could not 
effect a permanent cure. 

The first step which betrayed the young 
king’s intentions was directed against 
Lorraine. This province had already 
passed into the French sphere of influ(‘n{:e, 
as a lesult of the rights, acquiied in it)5q. 
to a military road which crossed the 
province in the direction of the Rhine. 
Dijdoinatic quibbles and finallv the ern- 
idoyment of force gained the whole district 
with the exception of one lortress, Maral 
The ducal family oi the House of Guise 
were again obliged to attempt to protect 
their property by joining hands with 
the Hapsburg policy ; but they obtained 
no material support from the em{)eror. 

The second step had f(»r its object the 
acquisition of the Spanish “ Burgundian ” 
dominions. Louis XIV. was ready to sup- 
port his father-in-law, Philip, against Port- 
ugal — for Philip had designs of uniting 
Portugal with the country of its origin — 
provid?d that he would agree to declare 
that the renunciation made by his cider 
daughter, Louis' wife, was invalid, and 
that she might accordingly lay claim to 

^ « V theinhcritanceof Franche- 
ne. French Nether- 

CUiat oa Great i i . r » * 

g . land territory. Louis m- 

^ tentions were helped by the 

fact that the Netherland jurists established 
the fact of the existence of so-called rights 
of escheatage as regards Brabant, whereby 
Maria Theresa could lay definite claim 
to an important part of Great Burgundy. 
Wlien Philij) died, in 1665, Louis came to an 
understanding with Charles 11 . of England 
upon certain acquisitions which Charles was 


TKe .French 
CUiat on Great 
Burgundy 


to obtain, concluded a compact with the 
Rhenish princes lor the security of the 
passage of the Rhine against any contin- 
gents of the imperial troops, and then 
ordered the Marshals Antoine d’Aumont 
and Turenne to advance into Flanders 
and push on to Brabant. 

The Spaniards were not so completely 
taken by surjirise as had been hoped in 
Paris. Brussels was too well prepared to 
be captured by any sudden attack. Den- 
dermonde, the most important strateg cal 
jxiint on the Scheldt, was in an excellent 
position of defence, and could have with- 
stood a siege. But Charleroi, Douai, 
Court rai. and Lille WTre seized before tl^ 
powers, who had been surprised by this 
unexpected breacli ol the peace on the part 
of France, could agree uj)on any common 
action. Louis issued the inlormatiori that 
he desired to gain the Franche-('omt( 5 , Lux- 
emburg, and certain places on the Nether- 
land frontier, and that if these wer(‘ left to 
him he would renounce all claims to any 


furth ‘I rights which his wile might acquire 
by inheritance. CoiuUn wiio was entrusted 
wnth the conquest of the Franche-Comte, 
L • XIV succeeded in this task with 

I surprising rapiduv but this 

end tKe Triple 1 11 

.... was the sole success winch 

lance ^ result 

of this first act of aggression. Sweden 
joined the convention which had been 
Immght about between lingland and the 
slates ot Holland, resulting m the Triple 
Alliance on January 23rd, i()()8, which 
recognised the claims of Louis to wdiat he 
had already seized, on the condition that 


he should renounce all future attempts at 
aggrandisement. 

The king agreed ; he restored the 
Franche-Comt6 to Spain, and retained his 
conquests in the Spanish Netherlands. 
The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to which 
Spain was obliged to conform, confirmed 
this settlement on May 2nd, 1668, without 
raising any discussion as to Maria Theresa's 
rights of inheritance. Louis’ Ministers had 
urgently advised him not to entangle the 
finances of the country by prosecuting a 
war, in which Spain would undoubtedly 
have found allies against him. Before 
it was possible to resume the ix)licy of 
conquest, the work of centralising the 
forces of the state must l>e vigorously 
prosecuted. Meanwhile, the task before 
French diplomacy was to split up the 
Triple Alliance and to prevent any future 
union of the so-called sea powers.*' 




AUSTRIA AND THE EMPIRE 


AND GERMANY’S FALL FROM GREATNESS 


T he (ierman Empire, the old Holy 
Roman Empire (d the German 
nation, once the greatest power of western 
('hris,tendom, had renounced its ])osition 
as a great power by the l\^ace ol West- 
phalia. It had l)een dejirived of territory, 
jiopulation, and w(‘alth, its economic 
resources were inadequate, and its moral 
strength pro])ortionately weakened. 
MoreovTr, its constitution had undergone 
changes, which entirely rernova'd the possi- 
bility of thiit union oi national ioice, that 
civil centralisation, by which alone national 
strcngtli can manifest itselt in action. 

The feudal system had in this case run 
a course entirely ditterent from that taken 
in England and France. The throne was 
based upon election by the treemen : 
and though the jiower of election was 
limited to a constantly diminishing 
body, yet it could not lie entirely set 
aside by any member of the royal house, 
i: u* .w which, both on the nearer 
mi iiif e further side of the Al}>s, 

the Monarch maintauiod the exercise of 1 he 
royal prerogatives with the 
consent and tin' support owed by law from 
the great v^assals. \\’hen finally the princes 
who had the right of choice- that is, the 
electors — received the commission to place 
a ruler on the throne under conditions 
contractual in their nature, then theii rights 
and their peculiar position gained a con- 
stitutional sanction, and the power of the 
monarch was so far limited that he could 
never attain to absolute sovereignty. 

The classes excluded from the electorate 
were also protected from oppression, for 
on the one hand they were indisj^ensable 
to the bearer of the crown as a countei- 
poise to the electors, and, on the other 
hand, the latter might find their help 
useful should the sovereign meditate any 
attack upon their own political exist- 
ence, The many-sided interests which 
king and emperor were bound or found 
occasion to represent claimed their whole 
power and attention. The inadequacy of 


the levenue which the head of the empire, 
as such, had at his command made them 
dependent upon the goodwill of their 
vassals ; and whenever the latter gave 
their assistance they found opportunity to 
increase their rights and to strengthen 
V their mfluence upon the life of 
g the nation, nowhere was the 

. position of the Church so inde- 
nt ermany endowed with such 

high temporal powers as in Germany ; 
nowhere without the German Empire 
could ecclesiastical princes be found 
with the position of an Archbishop of 
Mainz or Cologne, a Bishop of Wurzburg 
or Munster, bishops who could style them- 
selves Dukes ol Franconia or Westphalia 

The Reformation had diminished their 
numi^er, but the pro])erty of the dis- 
])ossessed liad not accrued to the crown, 
as might very well have been the case 
it the head of the empire had been able to 
guide the movement directed against the 
constitution of the Church. A Protestant 
emperor who could have been a national 
ein])eror at the same time might have 
emerged in triumph Irom the battle with 
the feudal ])owers, which a|)j)arently fled for 
protection behind the shelteiing bulwarks 
ot the old belief : the ally and voluntary 
steward of the papacy handed over the 
})ortion of the enqure which had been torn 
from the old Church to the ])rincely houses, 
which thereby enriched themselves and 
assured their political jxisition. 

The Thirty Yeais War had shown that 
this state of affairs was impossible. It 
should, however, be observed that the 
, (ierman religious wars might 
Germany i ^ different result if 

Religiona tax-gatherer had held the 

Struggle! place ot Charles V., or 

if Ferdinand II. had been inspired with the 
spirit of a Henry of Navarre, or even if this 
weak-minded ])upil of the Jesuits of the 
Ingol towns had had at least the moral 
strength to use the talent and the merci- 
lessness of a Wallenstein in the interests 
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of a ruling imperialism based upon force 
of arms. As a matter of fact, that strong 
personality, which might have changed 
the semblance of imperial power into the 
reality, was not forthcoming from the 
House of Hapsburg ; in spite of the Divine 
assistance officially promised by the suc- 
cessois of St. Peter, it was equally incapable 
of performing the task laid 

ofOerman^’s 


SoTer eigA 


subjection of the schismatics 


in the empire to the Roman 
Church. Indeed, the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves contributed not a little to retard 
the progress of the army of the Catholic 
emperor ; they went over to the side of 
Maximilian of Wittelsbach when at Regens- 
burg he had wrested the order for the 
release of the Friedlander from thq emperor. 
The certainty w'as then made absolute that 
Germany could not be a monarchy. 

And Philip Boguslav of Chemnitz w^as 
entirely justified, in 1640, wdien in his 
famous “ Dissertatio de ratione status 
in imperio nostro romano-germanico 
he described the form of the German 
monarchy as essentially aristocratical, en- 
trusftng certain dejiartmcnts of adminis- 
tration to the supervision of a monarch ; 
the monarch, however, had no special 
lights appertaining to him as princeps, 
except such as his colleagues in the 
administration were willing to concede to 
him. This person of supreme rank 

bears the old Roman title of ' Kaiser,' 
but the title does not express the position 
which a monarch holds in other states. 
Sovereignty or majesty is not to be found 
with the Kaiser, but only with the general 
assembly of the members of the empire 
crowned in the Reichstag." 

In accordance with this conception of the 
state, representatives of the German Reichs- 
tag carried on negotiations for Miinster 
and Osnabriick, and by the Peace of West- 
phalia the sovereignty of every component 
member of the empire was . recognised, 
from the electors and dukes 
When towns as Dinkelsbiihl 

1 SUte Bopfingen. The empire 

^ * * thereupon ceased to be a 

state. It no longer corresponded to the 
demands of a feudal state ; for in such the 
vassals w^ere not and could not be equad 
with the overlord, but must be in personal 
subjection to and dependence upon him. 
But the empire was also incapable of 
providing from its own resources for the 
protection of its people against enemies 
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from without or injustice within, and still 
more incapable of carrying out the organ- 
isation necessary for culture and prosperity. 

The fulfilment of these obligations 
belonging to the state devolved upon the 
Orders, the owners of territory, who were 
forced to develop gradually into separate 
states or to disappear ; as the decision 
u]>on the religion to be adopted lay in 
their hands, they were in possession of 
the most important of all instruments for 
moulding the social spirit of their territory. 
But the German Orders differed greatly 
in extent of dominion, in composition, and 
in power of action, and, in consequence, 
only a small number of them was capable^ 
of forming a political unity, there being 
158 meml)ers of the Reichstag, whereas 
there existed nearly 300 governors with 
forms of administration peculiar to each. 

During the period from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the dissolution of the old 
kingdom the history of (iermany embraces 
not only the struggle of the Orders to 
maintain their sovereignty as against the 
attempts of the em])eror to limit it, but, 
even more, the struggle for means to found 
The Fate ^ body ])olitic — that is, for 
ofWeak^ extent of territory, increase of 
.5 the j)ojnilation, and strengthen- 
nyaaitieE internal relations. 

A process of centralisation embracing 
the wdiule empire was impracticable, being 
excluded by the existing scheme of dis- 
union and disruption ; such centralisa- 
tion was possible only within the narrow 
boundaries of territorial lords, and was 
therefore confined to the German princi* 
palities. Strong and fortunate dynasties, 
where vigorous personalities could make 
their mark, succeeded in founding states 
with vital force sufficient to enable them 
to preserve their independence in spite of 
every collapse or political bankruptcy. 

The remainder met with the inevitable 
fate of the weak who ojipose the will of 
the strong - namely, destruction ; or else 
they maintained a very modest existence, 
having no greater extent or power than the 
estates of a private landowner, and owing 
their continuance to the silent forl>earance 
of their neighbours, and to a respect for 
tradition, which had long since been void 
of all political content, and had no meaning 
save for the historical antiquarian. 

Of all the royal houses of Germany, 
that of Hapsburg stood first in importance 
and external power ; but its possessions 
and interests had come to it from without 
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the boundaries of the empire ; the Casa 
d’ Austria had been of and by itself a world 
power. It is true that Charles V. was the 
only ruler to govern the whole of the 
immense territory which he had inherited ; 
the division into the Spanish and German 
lines resulted from the fact that the two 
geographical groups were inevitably forced 
asunder by the necessities of their very 
existence, and the immediate cause of 
the separation was the exercise of those 
family rights which had brought the union 
to pass in the face of every political and 
economic law. 

The Spanish 
state with its 
Italian and Bur- 
undian depen- 
e n c i c s and 
its American 
colonies had been 
unable to main 
tain its jwsition 
as a great power, 
and had been 
forced to yield 
to Holland and 
France. The 
claims of the 
reigning dynasty, 
which thought it 
unnecessary to 
set any bounds 
to its ambition, 
and had frittered 
its strength away 
on every battle- 
field during the 
Thirty Years 
War, diverted 
attention from 
home affairs, so 
that ruin came 
upon the king- 
dom of Philip II. 
both from with- 
out and from 
within. The fact that the brothers Rudolf 
and Matthias left no children prevented 
the- otherwise unavoidable subdivision of 
the German line ; Spanish influence 
enabled Ferdinand II. to become sole 
ruler, Spanish money supported the army 
with which the Austrian defended his terri- 
tory. But the consequence w'as that the 
German Hapsburgs found themselves 
obliged to take up the heavy and embar- 
rassmg burden of the emperor’s crown. 
The looseness of connection between the 
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different members of the Roman Empire 
within the German nation must have 
proved a help to a reigning dynasty which 
attempted to unify the subject states by 
means of personal government and a 
unifoiTn administration ; especially was 
this true of the House of Hapsburg, which 
had been able to reinforce its rights of 
possession by the further influence resulting 
from uniformity of religion. The spiritual 
bond of union between the Hapsburg 
territories, which now began to receive 
the general name of Austria, and the chief 

centies of culture 
in the rest of 
Germany, had 
been almost en- 
tirely destroyed 
by the counter- 
reformation in 
the Alpine terri- 
tories, by the 
victory over the 
Bohemian dis- 
turbances, and 
by the conse- 
quent subjection 
of intellectual 
and moral edu- 
cation to the 
control of the 
Jesuit orders. 
Economic rela- 
tions between 
the two countries 
were also cut off 
at their very 
source by the 
stoppage of trade 
and intercommu- 
nication conse- 
quent upon the 
poverty in which 
the Thirty 
Years War had 
left the country. 
Thus Samuel 
Pufendorf, writing in 1667, under the 
pseudonym of Severinus de Mozambano, 
De statu imperii germanici,” had spoken 
of the constitution of the Roman Empire 
as irregular and monstrous, and instanced 
the position of the Casa d' Austria, which 
had been able to separate from the empire 
without difficulty and to set up as inde- 
pendent on its own account. Upon this fact 
he fouilded the opinion that the House 
of Hapsburg must be supported in its 
imperial position, because, if the crown 
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He succeeded his father, the Emperor Ferdinand III., in 1658, and 
ruled his Hung:arian subjects with such severity that they rebelled. 
The War of the Spanish Succession broke out durins: his reign as 
a consequence of the struggle between him and Louis XIV. of 
France for the heirship to the crown of Spain. Leopold died in 1706, 
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went to another family of princely rank 
the Hapsburg territories would inevitably 
be separated from the empire, which would 
thus be weakened and risk suffering the 
fate which had come upon Italy. More- 
over, no other house was then in a position 
to bear the expense of keeping up the im- 
perial court and ceremonial in proper form. 
V A- A The inference was so inevit- 
«r other prince of 

Maria Dccline« * i u 

a Crown empire was found who 

would have acce})ted the 
crown when Louis XIV. w as looking out for 
a fresh candidate after the death of Fer- 
dinand 111 . in 1657. When Count Egon 
of Fiirstenberg made the proposal in the 
name of the French government to the 
Elector Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria, he 


declined it w'ith the remark that he was 
not disposed to receive the imperial 
position as a favour from France, and that 
he did not care to endanger the secuiity 
and pennanence of his young electorate 
for the sake of the unstable and transitory 
dignity of the emperor’s crown. 

It w^as Brandenburg that finally decided 
the choice (►f Leopold I., an election 
vigorously opposed by France. With the 
exception of this elector and Bavaria, all 
the electors and their Ministers were 
silent. The ambassadors Gramont and 
Lionne, who w'ere sent out to attend the 
election, had received credit from Mazann 
to the amount of 3,000,000 pounds, and 
considerable sums from this source found 
their w'ay into the pockets of influential 
personages at the courts of Cologne, 
Mainz, Treves, and Heidelberg. Austrian 
and Spanish money was also readily 
accepted, and the latter commanded 
great influence in Dresden. In any case, to 
take presents from both sides was to be 
under obligations to neither. 

Frederic William of Brandenburg en- 
joyed a rejmtation greater than any that his 
forefathers had possessed. When Sweden, 
Poland, and Austria were struggling for the 
^ p supremacy in Eastern Europe 
of Frederic could not afford to leave 
William power out of their calcu- 
lations ; within the empire his 
neighiKmrs had to he careful how they 
opposed a coalition of w'hich he w'as a 
member. Before the meeting of the 
electors, Frederic William })lainly de- 
clared his opinion in a despatch to the 
Elector of Cologne, and s})oke in favour 
of the Austrian candidate, for he was of 
PufendorCs opinion as to the welfare of the 
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empire, and therefore laid it down as 
necessary in view of the threatening 
state of affairs again to elect such a 
house as is capable by its own power of 
upholding the Roman Empire.” 

However, when it became necessary to 
draw uj) the terms of election and to lay 
down the principles upon which the 
chosen emperor would have to conduct 
the policy of his government, Branden- 
burg declared decisively for that party 
which was opposed to any amalgamation 
of German and vSpanish affairs, and was 
anxious tliat the em})eror should not 
involve the empire m a quarrel with its 
western neighbour on account of the 
F^ranco-Spanish war. In brief, the desirt'^ 
of this party was that if the House of 
Hapsburg took the German crown, it 
should not employ the additional powei 
thus gained to avert the fall of Spain. 

Co-operation by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid invariably favoured Catholicism, 
a religion which Brandenburg had no 
inclination to strengthen. The majority 
in the college of eU‘ctors was gained by 
the adherence of the Palatinate under 
I %A I influence of the ecclesiastical 
pf***^® ’ princes ol Cologne and Mainz, 

« who were brought over to his 

mperor dependence ujxin 

France, whereas Protestant Saxony seceded 
through her jealousy ol the Catholic 
parties — Bavaria and Treves ; however, 
the fact remains that the position assumed 
l)y Brandenburg materially helped to 
secure the safety of Protestantism. 
Leopold was obliged to undertake to 
abstain Irom any interference m the 
wars which France was waging in Italy 
and Burgundy, to give no help to her 
opponents, and furtlK'r t(j work in the 
interests ot peace between France and 
Sj>ain. If the emperor as head of the 
empire desired to enter into alliance 
with foreign powers, the consent of the 
electors must first be obtained, and this 
not by writing, but after full discussion 
in the electoral assembly. 

For the execution of an imperial decree 
in the case of any one state of the empire 
the general consent was also necessary. The 
electoral character of the empire was thus 
most strongly emphasised by the election 
of Leopold 1 ., and the terms of election 
which explained the main features of the 
constitution were practically an amplifica- 
tion of the Golden Bull in the year 1356. 
The election of the House of Hapsburg 
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had been a concession to the necessities 
of the general policy of the empire ; it 
implied no greater coherence in the 
relations of the imperial princes to the 
emperor and his house. The republic of 
princes had chosen a wealthy and excellent 
representative, and had laid additional 
obligations upon the state, which was 
desirous of preserving the balance between 
the powers influential in the south-east 
of Europe ; but the several members of 
the empire were entirely convinced that 
the imperial dominions and the voluntary 
union ol the (German rulers did not together 
constitute any jiolitical unity, and that they 
were severally at libert \' to pursue their own 
course ol policy regardless ol the emperor. 

This idea found open expression m 
the lormatiou ol a confederacy ot the 
piinces on the Rhine, a movement which 
h^lowed almost immediately upon the 
election. If we consider merely the lorrnal 
wording of the convention concluded 
upon August 14th, 1658, we may call 
the confederation a movement of the 
friends ol iieace - with such emphasis is 
the statement made that “ the con- 
Princes federates, whether differing in 
Combine provoke no 

for Peace power to hostilities, but 

will preserve the friendship 
now existing among themselves, and 
will use the remedies of law to remove 
any causes ol quarrel that may occur.’’ 
However, this organisation could not be 
considered as remarkably formidable, 
inasmuch as the whole of the standing 
forces which the members were able to 
provide amounted to only 4,700 infantry 
and 2,370 cavalry. 

Beside the electorates of Mainz, 
Cologne, and the Palatinate of Neuburg, 
the Liineburgers ol Brunswick and the 
Landgrave of Hesse also joined the con- 
federation, which was modihed conform- 
ably to its convention with France. 
France undertook to protect the rights and 
possessions of the confederates, who on 
their part promised to maintain the Peace 
of Westphalia together with tlie conces- 
sions then made to France, and held 
themselves in readiness to help the king 
with their military contingents if he should 
be attacked in any of the territories 
which had been aSvSured by the peace. 

The estimate of troops mentioned in the 
French proposals was sufficiently modest, 
amounting to i^Ooo infantry and 800 
cavalry; the political confederates were 
ic 


bound to act only in cases when the 
German princes reckoned upon French 
help ; they were not concerned with the 
rights of France to represent her own 
interests with such means as might seem 
necessary to her within the territory of the 
confederates. In the war against Sp^iin 
and the States-General, Louis XIV. had 
Dezterou considerable advantage 

DSomac'y practical use of 

f w . these rights, which had been 
azann established in theory by the 
dexterous diplomacy of Mazarin. Branden- 
burg also took part in the early stages of the 
negotiations, but she abstained from join- 
ing in the compact ; she made many changes 
of front which were not compatible 
with the ])olicy of reinsurance against 
the growing power of the empire adopted 
by a number of petty German states. 
Brandenburg-Prussia had already become 
a body ])olitic which was quite capable 
ol leading an alliance, but could never 
have been an earnest, loyal member of a 
confederation under French guidance. 

The imjierial court fully recognised that 
the formation ol the Rhine coniedera- 
tion was directed immediately against 
its position in the em]>ire, and foreboded 
an interference on the i>art of France in 
the affairs of the empire which might 
become extremely serious. The emperor 
therefore did his utmost to sever the 
constitutional rejiresentatives of the pro- 
vinces, who made up the assembly of 
deputies when the Reichstag was not 
sitting, from such influence as the Rhine 
princes might exert. There was some 
dispute upon the question whether the 
assembly of deputies should be held in 
Frankfort or in Regensburg ; and the 
Rhine confederates demanded the sum- 
moning of the Reichstag, which had been 
prorogued for two years in 1654. 

The (rerman Reichstag, which was in 
correspondence with the assembly for 
maintaining the Pt/ice at Nuremberg, might 
have extended its activity 
in an unusual degree. It 

^ ^ might have dealt with the 

Opport«.t.e. 

ciples of the imperial constitution as laid 
down in the Peace of Westphalia, with 
measures necessary for securing the 
frontiers, with the organisation of the 
imperial army, with the means desirable 
for increasing the prosperity of the 
country, for reviving trade and industry. 
However, one of the most remarkable 
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phenomena among the consequences of 
the Thirty Years War is the fact that all 
the misery and all the losses which had 
befallen Germany during that period 
could not arouse the j^ople to the absolute 
necessity of co-operation for the protection 
of their real interests. In wide sections 
of the population some dull sense of that 
necessity may have remained, 
millions of sufferers may have 
cottdi oa vvould come 

ofGtroiMiy the emperor and the 

empire, but of these desires no outward 
manifestation ever came to be expressed in 
political action. 

The truth of the saying that '' poverty 
brings weakness” was never so strikingly 
illustrated as in the case of the German 


Empire, which the great war had deprived 
of half its inhabitants, four-fifths of all 
its domestic animals, and of building 
materials and articles of daily use to 
an incalculable extent. Starving men, 
in whom all feeling for the l>enefits of 
society is dead, who have sunk to the 
degradation of cannibalism, as was con- 
stantly the case towards the end of the war, 
cannot be expected to fight for political 
rights ; they are utterly incapable of 
grasping the connection between political 
rights and their own struggle with the 
stem necessities of nature. The misery 
of the masses merely promotes the wealth 
and the power of a few self-aggrandising 
selfish natures, who know how to possess 
themselves of those means by which 
political power can be grasped and held. 

In the sixteenth century, when the 
demand for the Christian community of 
property arose over a great jiart of 
Germany, and became almost a war cry, 
the German peasants were generally in a 
state of prosperity which amounted almost 
to luxury, and were thus capable of striving 
for social equality with the territori^ 
lords ; even after the subjection of the 


bloody revolt in Thuringia and Swabia, 
n f j fhey did not lose so much 
Oerai»ALmA4t political rights 

If \Ai ^ during the two 

® * decades in which the German 


lands were under the rule of soldiers, 
and suffered alike from friend and foe. 


Within the land-owning class great 
changes had taken place ; many ancient 
families had been extinguished, had been 
driven out from castle and court, or had 
found themselves unable to keep up their 
establishments, owing to want of capital 
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and scarcity of labour ; their place had 
been taken by the military aristocracy, 
which had appropriated to itself most of 
the hard cash in the country. ” The new 
masters had no mercy upon the poor 
dependents, for they had not learned to 
know them by centuries of life among 
them. The rights and privileges which 
the old families had left undisturbed were 
now altered, and altered in favour of the 
masters, with the help of adroit masters of 
Roman jurisprudence, who were always 
ready to lend a hand in any doubtful 
business for cash payment ; free courts 
were broken up or suppressed.” 

But the men who had in this manner Ix!- , 
come great landowners could not forthwitli^ 
give up the habits and vices which they 
had indulged during the long j)eriod of 
war. In the castles, which were restored and 
splendidly furnished with foreign money, a 
wild life went on ; drunkenness and gaming 
were unbounded, and were interrupted 
only by the rough pleasures of the chase. 
In the villages the disbanded soldiers who 
tramf)ed the country took from the 
])easants the little which they had been able 
A A f wring from the soil with their 

A ge o inadequate aj)pliances. In many 

places there was neither priest 
aft over y schoolmaster ; the rich 
intellectual treasure which scholars had 
spread abroad throughout the hearths and 
homes of the peojde had vanished entirely. 
Ignorance, superstition, the belief in 
witchcraft, dominated their minds ; habits 
of begging had destroyed even their sense 
of shame. 

In consequence of the want of money 
among the lower and middle classes, 
wages and the prices of raw stuffs were 
lowered in every part of the country ; 
industrial activity was limited to the pro- 
duction of such articles as were absolutely 
necessary, capital was wanting for the 
maintenance of artistic manufactures ; 
capital in the hands of a limited number 
of rich men went abroad in exchange for 
an increase of imports, which came in 
chiefly from France, but also from Amster- 
dam, London, Lisbon, and Venice. ” From 
the courts, great and small, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in which had been heaped the 
plunder of the generals and captains of 
every nation and creed, the taxes paid by 
the vassals flowed into the coffers of the 
Parisian manufacturers, who then laid 
down the fashion of the day for the whole 
of the Continent. Thus it was that 
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France's economic triumphs increased her 
political advantage, and thus Germany's 
misfortunes conduced to the enrichment 
of her western neighbour." Dutch and 
English had absorbed the trade which was 
once the mainstay of the Hanseatic 
houses ; trade in South Germany was 
absolutely dead. Many of the powerful 
patrician families had become counts and 
landed lords, others took official posts as 
a possible sop to their ambition, most 
had disappeared altogether. There was 
no incitement to the sjnrit of enterprise ; 
in trade over seas the name of Germany 
was almost unknown. 

This state of affairs did not, however, 
weigh heavily upon the councillors and 
syndics who represented their rulers at 
Regensburg, and spent most of their time 
in the presentation of extensive re])orts 
upon fruitless negotiations 
and in the study of injunc- 
tions, which generally con- 
tained occasion for setting 
aside any proposition which 
might have been generally 
beneficial. The " Recess of the 
Imperial Diet," which was the 
name given to the collective 
report of the resolutions 
passed, contains the text of 
the Peace of Westphalia and 
the practical resolutions of 
the Nuremberg assembly, a 
decree concerning the refonn 
of the imperial chamber court, 
some proposals for improve- 
ment in the division of the 
empire into circles, and unim- 
portant regulations upon the 
payment of outstanding debts. The parties 
had been fighting under arms for thirty 
years, and continued to regard one another 
with mutual distrust ; the general welfare 
of the nation was neglected in spite of the 
fact that public opinion, as shown by a 
stream of political pamphlets, had set in 
steadily in the direction of a more enlarged 
and enlightened policy. The fear that 
Tk N ti ’ emperor would attempt to 
™ * extend his powers was so over- 

powering that none could 
e recognise the unifying force of 
resolutions hy the majority in the college 
of electors. Count George Frederic of Wal- 
deck, who obtained at that time greater 
influence u^n the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, warned him not 
to submit in any way to the decrees con- 



FREDERIC OF WALDECK 
This count, who had grreat influence 
upon the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, advised 
him not to submit to the de< 
crees concerning imperial taxation. 


cerning imperial taxation, upon the regular 
payment of which the imperial party 
rightly laid great stress ; should the elector 
submit, " instead of being a king’s equal, 
he would become a dependent, a treasure- 
bringing — that is, a tributary — lord, of less 
^ . power and resource than a 

ermany m proprietor of Bohemia 

Danger from i j m t r xi. 

the Turk! Poland. In view of the 
experience which Ferdinand 
III. had had of the Reichstag, Leopold 
could not expect to gain very much 
by re-opening negotiations with the 
states of the empire, for he could hardly 
expect any great support of his own 
interests from them. It was only the 
recurrence of the danger of an attack by 
the Turks u])on the territory which he had 
inherited which had induced him to 
summon the Reichstag. The territory of 
the House of Hapsburg, great 
though it was, had not yet 
been organised as a state, and 
lacked the internal strength 
which would have enabled it 
successfully to resist the 
powerful force which the 
Sultan could bring against it ; 
German money and German 
troops were necessary for its 
defence, for it was justly to 
be considered as a bulwark 
of the kingdom against the 
East. The kingdom of the 
Magyar nationality had 
proved unequal to this task ; 
since the disaster of Mohacs 
it had fallen into disruption 
and had become the scene 
of party conflicts, which 
greatly facilitated the Ottoman advance. 

It is possible that affairs in Hungary 
would have mn a different course if the 
ix)werful dynasty of the Hunyadis had 
remained in power ; but even then it 
would have been imix)ssible to say with 
any certainty that the Magyar feudal 
nobility would have been ready as a whole 
to make the heavy sacrifices demanded for 
a long war with the Turks. Since the 
Ottomans had possessed themselves of the 
Balkan Peninsula, thoughtful Magyars 
were no longer set upon preserving the 
complete independence of their kingdom ; 
they recognised the advisability of forming 
a close alliance with neighbours who were 
powerful, and considered personal union to 
be the surest guarantee of confederations. 
This opinion came to open expression 
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in the compacts with Hapsburg, in 1463 
and 1491, and also in the election of the 
Bohemian king Vladislav ; the Reichstag 
at Ofen, 1527, also took the same point of 
view, after the terrorism of John Zapolya 
and his dependents had been crushed. 

The nationalists, who passed the resolu- 
tion in 1505 that no foreigner should be 
„ elected king, never seriously 

Beimten absolute inde- 

Two Evils P^^ndence of Hungary. Having to 
choose between two evals, they 
preferred dependence upon the House ot 
Hapsburg to dependence upon Turkey. The 
position adopted by Hungary, the centre of 
the opposition, was largely influenced by 
the religious policy of the Haj^sbiirgs, whose 
permanent union with the pajiacy and the 
Jesuits formed a continual danger to the 
freedom of Protestantism, which had taken 
root b(ith m the Carpathian highlands and 
in the jilains of the Theiss. The national 
movements under Bocska\', Betlilen. and 
the Kakuezy were in each case attempts to 
jirotect Protestantism, and gaint'd strength 
from union with the corresponding religions 
parties in Germany. The H(nise ot Haps- 
burg had hoped to be able to make its 
territories coherent bv the maintenance 
of religious unity. But its ^tern oi)position 
to the fundunental prmcijile ol religious 
freedom hindered the internal coherence* 
of the population, shattered all confidence 
in the respect for justice wliich had been 
attributed to the dynasty, and secured the 
adhesion of the rc‘ligious fanaticism, which 
was very strongly develojied among the* 
Magyar Calvinists, to the political jiarties. 

The {xJicy of the Hapsburgs was not 
founded on religious intolerance in itself ; 
the grandsons of Maximilian I. regarded 
the Reformation from a political point of 
view. Resistance to the Reformation was 
a matter that touched neither heart nor 
conscience in their case ; they thought 
that th(*y could not afford to lose tlic 
supjxirt of the ecclesiastical jirinces and the 
Tk rk- t clergy against the eiicroach- 
Factor ia ments of the secular Orders 
A«tr,V." F.U However, 

political views are unstable ; 
they have to be adapted to change of cir- 
cumstances and a f)roof of this fact is to be 
seen in the altered attitude of Ferdinand I. 
and Maximilian II., and even in the case 
of Rudolf and Matthias. The fate of 
Austria largely depended upon the supre- 
macy of the inner Austrian line, in which 
the Bavarian VVittclsbach blood and 
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temperament of the Archduchess Maria had 
become preponderant. We must leave 
the investigators of the psychology of 
families and races to decide why it was 
that Jesuit Catholicism should have gained 
so strong a hold u})on the Bavarians in 
particular ; at any rate, its influence 
during a i)eriod of 400 years is unmis- 
takable, and cannot be neglected if we 
would understand the history of Austria. 

The Jesuits were the primary founders 
of that system of centralisation which 
impeded the different countries possessed 
by the Haj>sburgs in their natural develop- 
ment to a strongly organised federal state, 
brought about hostility between the 
several ])opulations, and set their interests ‘ 
in opposition to the interests ol the state. 
In the countries of the Bohemian crown 
the Jesuits t^xercised a Germanising influ- 
ence ; on the other hand, in the duchies 
of the Alpine district^, the acquisition and 
the union <>1 which had formed the kernel 
of the power ol the Hai>sburg lamily, Jesuit 
influence provented any close syini)athy 
on tlu' pait ol the ])eoi)le for their blood 
relations in the Ihotestant territoiies. 

Deck of consequence was the 

ecay o entire destruction m 

Culture fbose countiu*s ol that intel- 
lectual culture which had been 
a splendid characteristic of the thirt(rnth 
and sixteenth centuries. Phiase-makmg, 
empt} and supi'iiicial, was the dominant 
feature in liti'ratun* ; in countless cas(*s 


the s})irit of inlelkHdual society was broken, 
subservience was ])rais(‘d as a virtue, 
syroj)hancv and ](‘a lousy became habitual. 

At the instance of his Bavarian relatives, 
and with the helj) of Jesuit advice, 
Ferdinand 11 . jiroceeded to oppress the 
Protestant Orders, and was resisted with 
empty words instead of strong action ; in 
cowardice and hesitation the Protestant 
landowners retired within their castle 
wails bclore a few gangs of j)casants, and 
quietly looked on at the ])roeess of turning 
shopkee})ers and j)easants into Catholics. 
Until the edict of restitution in 1629, they 
had at least succeeded in ])reserving the 
right of freedom of worshij) in their own 
homes ; but after that period their 
liberties were nearly blotted out. 

The Roman clerics advanced, secure of 
victory, and with them the overbearing 
bands of Friedlander soldiery, while dis- 
tinguished families who would not renounce 
their faith, retreated before them, and 
left their houses, courts, and country, to 
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await the time when the GeiTnan Empire 
and their Christian fellows could assure 
them religious freedom and enable them 
to return to the possession of their ancient 
inheritances. With unparalleled obstinacy 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. fought 
against the attempt, during six years of 
negotiation at Miinstcr and Osnabriick, 
to extend the conditions of religious tolera- 
tion to his own territories ; during that 
period he faik^d to avail h mself ot many 
tavourable opportunities, as he was em- 
ployed in offering an obstinate opposition 
to the attack made by Sweden in favour 
of the Austrian Protestanis. 

Alt(‘r the peace the chief ])ower in the 
empin* was conc(‘ntrated m the jierson of 
an (‘inperor who was chief onU' in name ; 
but the religious unity of the territories 
of the House of Austria had been jire- 
served. The Protestant Orders made 
further attemjds to remove or to ligliten 
the h(‘avy yoke laid u})on their Austrian 
('o-n‘hgionists ; but these efforts were 
unsucr('sstiil, the more s(') as they w'en* 
never scr ouslv ])rosecuted. The Reu'hs- 
tag and the election of Leopold as 
emperor would have provided 
ojiportunity lor the exertion 
of greater jiressure ; l)ut no 
one took the trouble t(? 
seize the occasion, because no one took 


Where the 
Empire 
was Weak 


any jiermanent inttTcst in the late of the 
Austrian territories. Nowhere was the 
weakness of the em[nre more consjacuous 
than at that point where the emjieror 
was also a territorial prince ; the imperial 
support, which had i)een so earnestly re- 
quested and desired, about which so many 
words and documents in the Reichstag 
had been sj)ent in vain, bore a miserable 
appearance upon the frontiers and could 
make no impression upon the land-owners, 
who were alarmed at the incursion of the 
Turks, from which they had sutiered loss. 

The custom grew of considering the 
title of emj^eror as one attaching ipso 
facto to the local jn'ince, and no special 
stress was ever laid upon the fact that the 
prince’s lords were part of the Roman 
Empire of the (ierman nation. The only 
people to take any real part in imperial 
affairs were the high nobility, who were 
aiming at paid official posts under the 
empire, or whose social position would 
be improved by admission into the colleges 
of imperial princes and counts. The 
Austrian could no longer entertain the 
idea that he was himself within the 


empire ; the phrase beyond the 
empire began to grow more and more 
habitual. The separation of the Haps- 
burg possessions from the rest of Germany 
has been a steadily growing fact since the 
Peace of Westphalia, so much so that 
the legislation establishing their separate 
existence in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
— . , ^ . centuries was brought 

f the*^ about without difficulty, 

Lrman Prince, and the full signihcance 
of the step was probably 
never realised by the majority of the popu- 
lation. The common action necessary to 
meet tin* attack of the Turks was no check 
upon this j)rocess of alienation ; the German 
princes, with whom the emperor nego- 
tiated in the Reichstag for some means 
of siqiport, had no intention of demanding 
that the ties uniting the emigre should be 
lurth<*r strengthened by way of recom- 
penst^ for their aid ; nor did they attempt 
to insist that the Reichstag should have 
more power to deal with affairs within 
the Hapsburg territories 
On the contrary, their (ffiorts were 
concentrated entirely uj^on the task of 
making themst‘]ves more independent of 
the emperor by their wealth, their 
troops, and their personal service in 
w^ar ; thus they were in favour rather of 
weakening the cohesive powder of the em- 
pire. The more they could free them- 
selves from subjection to a superior powder, 
the less they regarded the efforts of the 
emperors to make their ow^n territory, by 
tlie introduction of all kinds of adminis- 


trative measures, a self-contained jirovince 
separate from the empire. Federal rela- 
tionship was the natural result of the 
circumstances of the time ; imperial 

federation had no real existence. 

However, the manifestations of po ular 
feeling were of a totally different charac- 
ter ; the nation had been roused by the 
reports disseminated concerning the cruelty 
of the Turks in Transylvania and Upper 
Hungary, and would gladly have 
RaideY^ joined in offering a vigorous 

KvTttrkia resistance to their hereditary 

foe. The heroic defence of 

Grosswardein in the summer of 1660 
increased the interest which the people took 
in the fate of their co-religionists in Hungary 
and Transylvania. But the court of Vienna 
had no ears for popular outcry, and not 
the smallest desire to turn the crusading 
spirit to account, as it might lead only to 
the further strengthening of Protestantism. 
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In spite of the many difficulties in the 
way, the diplomacy of the time continued 
to discuss the questions of equipment and 
defence. For six months had the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, as the emperor’s chief 
lommissioner, awaited the arrival of the 
«. *■ f provincial ambassadors in 
Regensburg ; in January, i6t)3, 

of Priocir* Reichs- 

tag could be opened, it bcccune 

plain that not only the special desires of 
the electors would require consideration, 
but that an opposition to the ])rincely 
houses had been set on foot, and an ojipo- 
sition which offered its assistance on con- 


been tapped ; whereas the co-operation of 
troops in the campaigns proposed would 
be contingent upon conditions constantly 
changing, and in the last resort excuses 
might always be found for the recall of 
the troops. During the debates on the 
subject of “ emergency help,’' a proposal 
emanated from the Court of Brunswick to 
the effect that in future special provisions 
should be made for the security of the 
empire ; this business occupied the atten- 
tion of the Reichstag to the end of the 
session, and many well-meaning proposals 
were brought forward. However, no defi- 
nite military scheme was evolved, as it was 


ditions imjxissible to accept. It was due 
to the concurrence of France, ready to 
pull the strings of any number of intrigues, 
that William Philip of the Neuburg 
Palatinate, together with Brunswick, 
Hesse, and Wurtemberg, had 
founded the “ union of 
princes,” which was directed 
against the prejxinderance of 
the electoral families ; their 
chief demand was that the 
council of princes should be 
allowed to partake in the 
election of the emjxTors, a 
privilege which had hitherto 
been claimed by the electors 
alone. So this party desired 
to make their help against 
the Turks conditional ujxm rmifj-r wr 



- COUNT MONTECUCCOLl ^ i • i . 

an alteration in the con- count Raimnnd Montecuccoii. the that town, his military inca- 
stitution, which the emi)eror imperial fieid-marshai. who entered pacity was oGualk d Only by lus 

had no power to grant tin^uished himself against the pride ; instead of advancing 
upon his own initiative. Thirty Years War. straight uiKin his mark, he 

At length the union of princes was halted until September 27th, 16O3, to 


found impossible to guarantee the measure 
of supj^ort necessary for this purpose. 

In the course of the summer of 1663 
the Turkish intentions became plain ; 
they had invaded Transylvania, and pro- 
posed to use the party 
struggles brought about by 
the Rakoezy family for the 
pur}x)ses of a great campaign, 
and to secure their power on 
the ('entral Danube by a 
crushing blow to be directed 
against the Austrian territory. 
The (irand Vizir Ahmed 
Kojirili led one hundred and 
twenty thousand mtm to the 
Waag. giving out that he 
jiroposed to march directly 
-wrttrrnT t Vienna. Fortunately for 


, , . * . inc Austrian s 

had no power to grant tinguished hii 
upon his own initiative. 

At length the union of princes was 
overruled ; it was decided to make an 
immediate grant of fifty “ Romermonate,” 
there was to be exemption for no one, 
and the ten imperial departments were all 
included in the demand for 6,400,000 
guldens— in reality, only the half of them. 


besiege the fortress of Neuhausel, which 
made a heroic defence under Adam 
Forgach ; uj)on the capitulation of the 
place he retired to Gran, and there sent 
his troops into winter quarters. 

The imperial field-marshal, Count Rai- 


The next question was how this sum 
should be raised. The imiwrial towns, 
which had long been groaning under the 
weight of the payments imjwsed uj)on 
them, now demanded a revision fif the 
imiJCrial rolls ; moreover, the members of 
the Rhine confederacy, ujwn the advice of 
France, declined to limit their action to a 
monetary payment, but desired to resume 
their original character of imperial auxili- 
aries by sending contingents of troops. 
France considered that such pecuniary 
resources would always be entirely at the 
emi>eror’s disposal when once they had 


mund Montecuccoii, was one of the 
foremost strategists of the age ; he 
was careful and cunning as well, and 
he had so cleverly manoeuvred his scanty 

Mo»Uc.ecoH t?, 

a Match ^ wholly erroneous im- 

fortUTTk. nunaters; 

and the Turks accordingly 
hesitated to attack the imperial position 
at Altenburg. Hungary herself took but 
little share in the defence of her own 
territory. The militia, the levies of the 
nobles and comitati, amounted to 11,000 
men, who were of use only in guerrilla 
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operations, and would not stand firm 
in the open field. Not only were the 
operations of the imperial field-marshal 
inadecjuately supported, but supplies of 
provisions and men for the auxiliary 
forces were diminished by the self-seeking 
of individuals. The town of Pressburg 
declined to admit Montecuccoli within 
its gates, and only garrisoned the walls 
when the enemy were in sight of them. 
The Landtag declined to jiermit the 
imperial army to enter Hungarian territory 
before the militia had assembled, and the 
authorities were obliged to transport their 
reinforcements from Vienna by the Danube 
to the points threatened by the enemy. 

The emperor was convinced that Ahmed 
Koprili would renew his attack in the 
following year, and appeared in person at 
Regensburg in December, 16O3, being 
most anxious to secure the vigorous 
support of the imperial provinces. He 
found a zealous partisan in the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who further placed at the 
emperor’s disposal such of his own troops 
as he could sjmre from the forces in pre- 
paration against Sweden and Poland, 
^ Bavaria, Saxony, and Mainz also 

. contributed. The Rhine con- 

la Ktm ^ ^^'d^ration supplied a body of 
7,200 men under the command of 
Count Holienlohe, who was not, however, 
permitted to join in any operation until 
the emperor should have consented to 
the junction with the French division. 
Brandenburg brought toward a proposition 
in the Reichstag that an imperial army 
should be raised amounting to 60,000 
men. But the other provinces would not 
l)ledge themselves to a special number of 
troops ; they agreed to the so-called Trip- 
lum —that is, the triple computation of the 
rolls of Maximilian or of Worms— which 
would theoretically have produced an 
effective force, but had never yet done so. 

Puring the winter of 1663-1664 the 
Rhine confederates had marched on their 
own initiative to the Drave, and had under- 
taken an aimless attack upon Essek, 
which had ended in heavy losses to them- 
selves. Naturally, the emperor, in spite of 
his disinclination, could no longer refuse 
the help of the French contingent, and in 
view of the approach of the numerous 
bodies of the enemy was forced to accept 
any help which offered itself. Monte- 
cuccoli would have been very glad to 
form a central fOixe of 50,000 men and 
124 guns on the Danube. But the council 


of war at Regensburg demanded the for- 
mation of three armies; one for Upper 
Hungary and Transylvania, under Louis 
Rattwich, Count of Souches, another on the 
Drave under Strozzi and Nicholas Zrinyi 
for the conquest of Kanizsa, and a third 
under Montecuccoli on the Danube and 
Lake Flatten with no special object in view. 
The Turks Turks left their real line 

Badly ^ attack to relieve Kanizsa, 
Beatea Montecuccoli found time 

to effect a junction of his own 
army with the Rhine confederates and the 
French troops on the Raab, and gave 
battle on August ist, 1664, at Sankt 
Gotthard, which ended in the defeat of 
the Turks with the loss of 14,000 of 
their best troops. 

The (irand Vizir was obliged to give up 
the attack, as the condition of his troops 
was not such as to inspire confidence. 
At Altenburg, Montecuccoli brought 40,000 
men and sixty guns against him, and 
might have been able to take the 
offensive had the imperial troops and the 
French been willing to place themselves 
unconditionally under his command. In 
order to bring the Turkish war to 
a victorious conclusion, French and 
Spanish affairs should have been left 
temporarily to themselves, and Branden- 
burg, the best aimed of the German 
stales, should have been brought over 
by co-operation in Silesia. Eastern Hun- 
gary and Transylvania would have had to 
be propitiated with the full recognition of 
religious freedom. 

But such energetic measures proved 
too extreme for the authorities, and it 
seemed preferable to conclude the Peace 
of Vasvar, Eisenberg, with Turkey, on 
August loth, 1664, a dishonourable peace 
which was really no more than an aimis- 
tice of long duration. It brought con- 
tentment neither to the empire nor to 
Hungary. A few years after the con- 
clusion of peace the conspiracy of Zrinyi, 
Nadasdy, Frangipani, and 
nit Tattenbach broke out, the 
object of which was the dis-. 
ruption of Hungary from 
Hapsburg. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered and the leaders punished with 
death, but dissatisfaction in Hungary 
only increased in consequence. 

Turkey could count now, as previously, 
upon the adhesion of the magnates. It 
was for her to say when the war 
should be renewed. 
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ENGLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS 

AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH LOUIS XIV. 


r\rRIN(i tlicir eighty years’ war ol 
^ liberation against Sjuin the* Protes- 
tant i)eo[>lc‘ oi the Netherlands had not 
only stiuggl(‘d for religious lieedoin and 
]>()htieal inde])endenee, init they had 
also become the gieatest merchants and 
ca])italists ol the world. The stuiggle 
between the Romance and Teutonic races 
had lasted a thousand \ears, and altei 
tlu‘ s('\’enteenth ccuUury it was not only a 
leading ieatuie in Euro})e<in history, but 
was also an im])ortant tact or in the 
l)olitical changes which took ]>lace m 
every halutable ))art ol the globe , and 
during that struggle there is no moie 
brilliant example ol Teutonic su])eiionty 
in tlu‘ spirit ol busiiuss enteri>iise, in 
boldiKSS ol commercial designs, and in 
determination to make' the most ol any 
advantage', howi'vcu small, than is pre- 
sented by the rise ol Dutch ('ommercial hie. 
„ ^ . . Alter Sixain and Portugal had 

Enterpnsing geographical 

discovei V, it was the merchants 
ol Holland who weie the 
first to grasp tlie commercial advantages 
opened by the ihsc'overy ol the ocean 
routes to both Indies, and to draw full 
profit from them ; lor the great influx of 
precious metal, which had given Sixiin so 
long a i^eriod of political power, was to be 
j)roved by no means a necessity, and very 
[)ossibly a danger, to national prosperity. 

It is possible that the Germans would 
have anticiiiated Holland bv absorbing 
a large t)ortion of the world’s trade, or 
have become a commercial penver contem- 
porary with her ; but (German relations 
with Portugal who had begun her East 
Indian commercial career upon capital 
borrowed from the Fugger, Welser, Vohlin, 
Hochstetter, and others, had been inter- 
rupted by the opposition of Ha])sburg 
interests and the first religious wars, which 
had exercised a destructive influence upon 
commercial activity in Southern Germany, 


Dutch 
Merchants 


The political condition of the GeiTnan 
Emj)iie alter Chailes V. was totally 
incompatible with mercantile develop- 
ment, and the Netherlands had, therefore, 
no competition to fear in this direction. 
On tlie other hand, they were utterly beaten 
by the Hanseatics in the competition ior 
the P)altic trade. The latter obtained 
^ . their imports at so cheap a rate 

fK afford to under- 

^ bid any middleman ; they sup- 

Hanseatic, 

Poland by shipments f)f guns and military 
Stores, in letuni lor which they exacted 
enormous quantities of raw material at 
ridiculously low j)rices. As they were 
always ready to j)ay cash down, they 
easily ()iitstn])ped all competitors in the 
I^altic corn-markets ; they monopolised 
the herring fisheries on the Scotch coasts 
by their gi eater cleverness in the curing of 
the fish, their methods being unknown 
to the English. 

In 1642 a special board was appointed 
for the devek)i)ment of trade in the Levant. 
Venice and (lonoa, who had been working 
for that trade for centuries, now had to put 
a good face on the matter and try to secure 
their retail trade in dried fish and colonial 
produce by means of special conventions. 
Venetian textile goods, which had been so 
famous, and for which Smyrna was a 
s[)ecial market, were now entirely ousted 
by Dutch and French productions. French 

. goods were carried in Dutch 
Commercial European 

Tnumphi 

o raace estimated at 

^'42,000,000. The discoveries on the coast 
of the Australian continent, in New Guinea, 
and New Zealand must not be forgotten, 
together with the settlements in North 
America, where corn-growing and horse- 
breeding made great progress in a short 
time. The brilliancy of the life of the aristo- 
cracy, the self-confidence of the citizens, 
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have been immortalised in the Dutch 
school of painters, who attained to a 
higher pitch of artistic power 
during those days of com- 
mercial €and political ascen- 
dency than any of their con- 
temporaries. The admirable 
likenesses of their councillors 
and merchants bring before 
our eyes those men who 
exercised for half a century a 
domination which extended 
over every part of the world. 

However, their power w’as 
but short lived ; at the moment 
when they seemed to have 
reached the highest point 
they were alreadj' tottering to 
their fall. The settlements, 
which their sea-power had 
enabled the Dutch to found 
after a hard struggle, lay 
open on the landward side to any attack, 
and extraordinary efforts were demanded 
to make their 
defence secure ; 
but the nation 
of whom these 
efforts were 
demanded w^as 
incapable of any 
further develop- 
ment. They had 
brought their 
carrying-trade to 
the highest 
possible pitch, 
but they were 
not sufficiently 
populous to 
become a pro- 
ducing people, 
and to add to the 
body of calculat- 
ing, speculating 
merchants a 
creative, manu- 
facturing class, 
which might have 
given the state a 
reserve of power; 
for no such 
reserve was to 
be found among 
the clever but 
narrow - minded 
individuals who 
sat in thecouncil chambers of the '' Staden.’' 
The unbounded pride displayed by the 
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JACOB FUGGER 
He was a member cf a Swabian 
family famous for its commercial 
enterprise and prosperity, and 
whose gprants of money made the 
development of trade possiblet 



THE PORTRAIT OF A DUTCH NOBLEMAN 

Kroin the pAintinj^ by Franz UaU in the NationMl Gallery, Hdinbitrtrh 


cap>italists towards the landed proprietors, 
who took no share in commerce, eventually 
deprived the city aristocracy 
of all co-operation on the part 
of the nobles in the further 
development of the state ; 
the House of Orange, which 
had raised the standard of 
freedom and independence 
during the hardest periods of 
the fight, wastherebydeprived 
of that position in which it 
had been able to render the 
greatest services to the 
common fatherland. The 
young stadtholder and cap-^ 
tain-general, William II., was 
carried off by an untimely 
death on November 6th, 1O50 ; 
and it was not till a week 
after his funeral that his heir 
was born to the English 
Princess Mary, on November 4th, 1650. 
This event gave tlie “ aristocracy of 

wealth,” as the 
regents of the 
state of Holland 
called themselves, 
the op|)ortunity 
they had desired 
for establishing 
their sole supre- 
macy, which 
rested upon two 
main principles : 
first, that the 
Orange party 
should be ex- 
cluded from any 
share in the 
government ; and, 
secondly, that the 
freedom of the 
small towns and 
the |x)orer classes 
of the population 
should be with- 
drawn. 

There is no 
pride like the 
pride of the busi- 
ness man who has 
made his own 
way in the world, 
and there is no 
administration so 
selfish and op- 
pressive as that which would provide for the 
good of individuals and the welfare of the 
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state upon the principles demanded tor 
the working of a counting-house. With 
the hypocrisy of priestcraft, the members 
of the new rei)ublic compared their state 
to the Jewish kingdom of antiquity. But 
when, in order to find some cogent reason 
for the abolition of the hereditary office 
of stadtholder, the rei)ubhcans began to 
add up the account of what the House of 
Orange had cost the state, not forgetting 
the presents made to the children of their 
generals and statesmen, then it was that 
the peddling soul of the Dutchman showed 
all the characteristics of the degraded 
Jewish usurers who had increased abun- 


carried off the first vessels of the astounded 
British under the very guns of the Tower. 
The fortresses on the frontier were in a 
sad condition by contrast with this display 
of vigour. The internal dissensions and 
jealousies of the two parties ruined the 
spirit of the army, and destroyed the zeal 
of the officers, whom the government 
refused to pay because they were suspected 
of Orange inclinations. 

However, the chief councillor of Holland, 
Jan de Witt, a dry, calculating machine, a 
man of some common-sense but with all the 
passionate narrow-mindedness of the re- 
publican citizen, was of the opinion that 



THE SYNDICS: REMBRANDTS PICTURE OF A GROUP OF DUTCH MERCHANTS 
In the seventeenth century Holland rose to a position of great commercial supremacy, the domination of its enterprising 
merchants lasting for half a century and extending to every part of the world. The above picture, reproduced from 
Rembrandt's painting, shows us what type of men they were who made their country famous in the world of commerce. 


dantly in previous centuries, and proved 
that their political ideas were absolutely 
devoid of that clement of greatness which 
was always a feature of the home and 
foreign policy of the chosen people during 
their period of prosperity. 

During the wars with England, which 
were the natural result of commercial 
rivalry, the Dutch fleet had in no way 
tarnished the reputation of the Low 
German seafarers ; the final triumph of 
the heroic spirit of the great Orange period 
took place when De Ruyter, in 1667, made 
a descent upon the Thames, and burned or 


his lofty wisdom had saved the state 
from all danger when he had succeeded 
in forming the Triple Alliance with England 
and Sweden against Louis XIV. His 
mathematical knowledge had brought him 
the reputation of a savant, but had not 
enabled him to grasp the political combi- 
nations which the King of France set on 
foot when he found it necessary to break 
up this confederation of the maritime 
powers. De Witt thought that he had 
firmly bound the interests of England to 
those of his own country, and that he 
would be able to execute that great 
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political design which was reserved for the 
powers of the Prince of Orange, whom he 
bitterly persecuted, and whom he was 
anxious to reduce to the position of a 
mere dependant upon the “ aristocracy of 
wealth/' But the design became possible 
only when the positions of the actors had 
- , .. been reversed, when the 

i)coi)le had comc to 
*vd«,™oa, ot 
))olitical power, and were 
able to take the lead in the movement to 
save the Teutonic world from subjection to 
the great King ol France. At the moment 
when Louis XIV. was making trial of his 
diplomatic skill in his preparations to deal 
a crushing blow against the NetluTlands. 
the condition of affairs in 
the British Isles was not 
such as to justify any ex- 
pectation that the salva- 
tion oi Euroi)ean treedorn 
might be exj^ected from 
that soiiice. 

England had s])eedilv 
recovered irom her attack 
ot re])iiblicanism, whicli 
was short though sharj), 
for the j)opulation which 
was lepresenU'd in the 
two Houses ot Parliament 
was comi)ost‘d ot far 
hajipier elements than that 
ot tlie Dutch states. But 
when she restored the 
monarchy which ('romwell 
had removed, she had 
been u n for t unate in setting 
up an utterl}' worthless 
ruler, and was conse- 
quently not in a posithm 
to take that place in the 
political world which belonged to her by 
right. One of the hardest trials ol a people 
to wiiom monarchy is a necessity, and who 
are inspired uith the sense of its dignity, is 
to sec a worthless ruler upon the throne, a 
man who is personally incapable of dealing 
with the responsibilities of his office. 

The Stuart Charles 11 . had no concej)tion 
of the relations that sliould subsist between 
the state and its ruler, between the 
monarchy and the lepresentatives of the 
people ; in his o[>inion, the government of 
England was a po.ssession that was natu- 
rally his, which might afford him the oppor- 
tunity of leading a life of debauchery. 
Of national pride or of ambition he had 
nothing. So it was not difficult for 
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WILLIAM II., PRINCE OF ORANGE 
Ruler of the United Provinces. William II., 
Prince of Orange, married Mary, the daught<»r 
of Charles I. of England, and their son, born 
after his father's death, m in.V), subsequently 
ascended the English throne as William III, 

I r<i|ll 111** (MintlMi; I'y HiMlthnfvt 


Louis XIV. to bend and turn him to 
his own purposes ; Charles was more 
than willing to sell his country lor the gold 
which his Parliaments would not provide 
with sufficient lavislmess, and which 
alone might finally enable him to dispense 
with Parliament altogether. The' royal 
civil list had been drawn up by the Con- 
vention Parliament, which liad made its 
stijnilations with the Stuart before the 
Restoration, and the king’s allowance did 
not err on the side of generosity ; how- 
ever, though £1,200,000 would have been 
quite enough to keep up all the? necessary 
s])lendoiir ot the court, it would not suffice 
to satisfy the excessive' demands of thod 
king’s mistresses, who surpassed each 
other in the extravagance 
of their requests. Business 
between ( hark's 11 . and 
Louis XIV. began withtlie 
sale ol Dunkiik, for which 
France paid /4oo.(>oo, 
partly in ea'^h, partlv in 
i>ills. trom the dLseounting 
ot winch King Louis 
prol)abl\ ])n>litrd 

The s< )-callcd ( 'avaluT 
Pai liament , \shich had* 
b(‘en returned in 
was as k>\al and devoted 
as any monarch could 
desire ; but it held 
leiUK'iously to the im- 
portant ])owers ol voting 
su})j)lies and ('ont rolling 
(‘xpiaiditiire, and by 
voting sejMralely tin' 
amounts required kir 
special jmrposes it was 
able to [ircserva* some 
proportion of authority in 
the several departments of public business. 
The vicious and un.scruj)ulous character ol 
the king enabled the Parliunnait to exercise 
its legislative powers without restraint, and 
to mould the growing kingdom as it pleased. 
As regards the centralisation of jxiwer, the 
strong hand of the Puritan 
dictator Cromwell had accom- 
plished a great deal, and his 
place was now taken by the 
Parliament, which looked into religious as 
well as economic affairs, and also worked 
carefully to maintain the relations of Britain 
with foreign i)owers and to raise her prestige 
in Europe, for which task the house of 
Stuart had shown itself wholly incapable* 
The religious party of the Parliament 


Parliameikt 
m PUce of 
tht Dictator 
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was intolerant to the point of cruelty, the wines of Spain and Portugal, for the 
Crime and constant judicial murders were wine trade became important by reason 
the result ; dissent was j)ersecuted with a of the reaction to luxury which followed 
severity almost unexampled even during upon the stern morality of the Puritan 
the fiercest struggles of the Reformation, government. In no case had manufacture 
The supremacy of the Anglican Church was risen to a higher level; British products 
considered so inseparable from the unity of could not compete with those of France 
the state, and the uniform subjection of v t a Belgium either in quantity 

every citizen to the civil authority, that or quality. Even the best 

ecclesiastical supremacy was therefore Restoration ^^‘^idware was then imported 
especially protected by legislation, and any from abroad. The output of iron 

attempt of Pajnsts oi Presbyterians to was restricted by the scarcity of coal, and 
overthrow it was immediately checked by amounted to little more than 10,000 tons, 
the enforcement of the severest penallK S. In the North American colonies were 
B}' the Act of Uniformity in the year some 30,000 settlers, who wt^e working 
if)62 every form of worship was forbidden with energy and forethought for the 
which diffeiedlrom that of the established devclojmient of their community, without 
Episcoinil Church; holders of livings were concern for the party conflicts of the 
dispossessed if they refused compliance, mother country : but their economic 
and 1, 800 dissenting clergy development had not 

were driven into ]ioverty. sufficiently adv^anced loi 

Th(' king, who had leanings thc^ to 


to Catholicism, did his best 
to check the P<i]nsl jier- 
secutions ; but terrifying 
rumours of ('()ns))iraci(‘s, 
which readily f o u n d 
credence among the 
peojile, kindled th(‘ fire 
anew ; deatli - wai rants 
w e r e issued against 
members of the nobilit\, 
against whom the most 
groundless susj)i(M( ins w ere 
entertained. All this, 
however, was not the 
doing of Chailes; these 
acts marked the rajiid 
growth of the centrahsa- 



d(‘rive any advantage 
from tliem. 

At the jieriod of the 
Restoration the landed 
nobility were still the 
ruling class in England ; 
llu‘y were but seldom in 
communication with the 
cajiital. as the badness of 
the roads made travelling 
both expensive and 
dangerous. As regards 
education and culture, 
they were iu*obably on the 
same level as the petty 
nobles of Auvergne or 
Limousin ; even in the 


tion ol the civil power m consort of william ii. remoter districts of Ger- 

tho hands, not ot the many men might be found 

crown but (fl an intolerant Parliament, of greater experience of the world and with 
At the same time the sj)irit of com- better knowledge of the manners of the best 
mcrcial enterprise began to make itself European society than any of the nobility 
ajiparent. The example of the Nether- in Somersetshire or Yorkshire. Scarce more 
lands had exercised a reviving and stimu- than half of the level land of the kingdom 
lating influence ii])(m English commercial was under agriculture, but the products 
activity, which had progressed but little were valuable and were sufficient to main- 
- . . since the voyages of Walter tain themiddle-class farmers, whose require- 

BriiM Raleigh in the time of Queen ments were generally of a moderate nature, 

s* ^ Elizabeth. With the excerption However, even the richest nobles had 

of London there was but one but a very modest capital at their disposal; 
seaport with any extensive trade — namely, among them incomes of £20,000 sterling 
Bristol, which was in constant communica- weie the exception rather than the rule, 
tion with Virginia and tho Antilles. Man- After the fall of the Puritan tyranny 
Chester imported every year for her textile and the disbanding of the Parliamentary 
industries only 2,000,000 pounds of raw army, with which Cromwell had main- 
wool, which was brought from Cyprus and tained his power, it became possible to 
Smyrna ; among the largest imports were make special efforts to increase the pros- 
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perity of the country. The lords and city 
aristocracy formed business companies, 
which were to develop commercial and 
carrying trade xipon the principles which 
had been successful in Holland. Much 
of the carrying trade had already been 
captured by the Navigation Act of 1651. 
The East India Company was already 
_ j. in existence, and an African 
, * Company was now formed with 

Antilles with negro slaves. 
Gold dust was imported from (iuinea, and 
with this the first guineas were coined. 

But wherever the English ships appeared 
they found jealous enemies in the Dutch, 
who did their utmost to spoil the English 
trade. In i6()4 surprises and attacks 
had occurred in the distant seas, though no 
open declaration of war between the two 
states harl yet been made. 

The interruption of friendly 
relations and the formal 
declaration of war in the 
year 1605 were only the in- 
evitable lecognition of that 
hostility which had originated 
in state rivalry and had long 
ago broken out in the colonies. 

Upon several occasions during 
the war the English fleet was 
able to display its excellence 
in brilliant and successful 
actions ; but it was unable 



were burned by the Dutch,* writes the 
good Royalist Admiralty official Pepys in 
his diary, the king did sup with my 
Lady Castlemaine at the Duchessc of 
Monmouth*s — the wife of his natural 
son, whom he had legitimised — and they 
were all mad in hunting of a poor moth.’* 
By the Treaty of Breda in 1667 England 
made peace with the Dutch; she determined 
to limit rivalry with Holland to the sphere 
of commerce ; she recognised the common 
danger threatened by France who had 
now freed herself from the anxiety of 
the war with Spain, and therefore she 
readily agreed to the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance. Charles II. cared nothin|f 
whatever for the political and moral forces 
which were working wiihin the people. 
The direction of })arty movements which 
might happen to be popular with the city 
magnates or the county 
members was nothing to him, 
except in so far as he might be 
able to use it to increase his 
income. He and his brother, 
James, Duke of York, contri- 
buted, it is true, to the capital 
which was raised for the re- 
organisation of the African 
Company, which had become 
hankruj)t during the war ; 
but this action was not the 
result of the desire to set a 
good exam}>le, and to j)ro- 
mote the spirit of enterprise 


to maintain a permanent pie- jan de witt 
dominance over the Dutch. chief councillor of among the moneyed classes; it 

The efficiency of tfie navy was impelled by covetousness 

declined considerably during »nd Sweden against Louis xiv. and the instinct of speculation, 
the war, although Parliament Hetriedtoavertwarwith England. The investment of £5.000 
showed no parsimony in voting naval in the African Company was a very small 


supplies, however little inclined it might 
be to improve the land forces or to take- 
in hand the organisation of a standing 
army. But of the £1,250,000 which was 
voted for purposes of the war, £400,000 
went into the king’s private purse, and 
money was lacking to provide the ship- 
wrights with proper timber and materials 
for building. The favourites of the king’s 
mistresses became naval commanders, 
capacity or exjierience being disregarded. 

After De Ruyter’s last attack on 
Gravesend and Chatham, the hope of 
inflicting a humiliation on their bold 
rivals was abandoned. It was recognised 
with bitter disappointment that a man 
had been chosen for king who had no 
particular interest in the fate of the 
country. “ On the night when our ships 
44*a 


de])osit for a king, one of whose mistresses 
lost £25,000 in one night at cards. Such 
insignificant sums went for nothing in his 
financial plans, even though there were 
times when he had not money enough to 
buy himself new underclothing. The 
Stuart king’s respect for the new-made 
Triple Alliance and for the 
Scheme* of Constitution of his country 
Chorle* II. strong enough to 

prevent him from entering upon 
the course of political dealing proposed 
to him by Louis XIV., by which he was 
the more attracted as the propositions of 
Louis promised him a far greater and 
surer reward than did the trade in spices 
and negro children. His royal coucin 
of France also displa^^ed considerable 
politeness and prudence in entrusting the 
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final conclusion of this piece of business 
to the hands of two ladies, Henrietta of 
Orleans, Charles’s sister, and her com- 

B inion, Louise de Qu^rouaille, who became 
uchess of Portsmouth, and gained an 
influence upon the king nearly as strong as 
that which the Countess of 
Castlemaine had up to that 
time exercised. 

In the convention of Dover, 
on May 22nd, ib/o, Charles 
11. promised to go over to 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
to dissolve the Triple Alliance, 
and to form a confederation 
with France against Holland ; 
in return for this, Louis 
promised him an immediate 
present of £200,000. and 
further support by way of 
so-called yearly war subsidies 
to the amount of £300, 000. 

Six thousand French troops 
were also to proceed to 
England should the king 
find It necessary to dciend his royal pre- 
rogatives against the Parliament. More- 
over, Louis did not coniine his operations 
merely to securing the king’s adhesion; 
he gave large sums of money to be spent in 
bribery, the division of 
which among Ministers 
and members ol Parlia- 
ment was entrusted to 
Colbert’s brother. 

In England the king 
had dismissed the grave 
and unpopular chancellor 
Clarendon, and so stifled 
criticism upon the in- 
creasing immorality of 
court life ; public o})inion 
was entirely at fault 
concerning the intentions 
of the government, which 
was now carried on l)y the 
so-called Cabal Ministry 
— Cl ifford , Arlington, 

Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. The Cabal 
obtained £2,500,000 from 
Parliament for purposes 
of coast defence in the 
event of a war between Holland and France, 
and then prorogued the assembly. As there 
was thus no Parliament in session, they 
seized the opportunity of defrauding the 
creditors of the Treasury, in particular 
the London goldsmiths, who then under- 
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HENRIETTA OF ORLEANS 
She was the youngest child of 
Charles I., being born on June Kith, 
IH44 In she was married to 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, the only 
brother of Louis XIV. of France. 



THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH 
The companion of Henrietta of Orleans, Louise 
de Qu^rouaiUe, afterwards the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, became a favourite of Charles 
11., and wielded great Influence over him. 


took banking business ; to these they 
refused repayment of the capital which they 
had borrowed. Charles also issued a 
declaration of indulgence removing the 
penalties to which Papists and Presby- 
terians were liable. By these acts the 
powers of the Prerogative 
were exceeded, and suspicions 
of Papistry began to be 
aroused. The seed of further 
discord had flms been sown 
and was rapidly germinating 
when Louis XIV. raised his 
hand to deliver the blow which 
had long pre]>ared against 
the Netherland states^in 
order that li(‘ might de^fiy 
th<‘ o])])osition of tilt* most 
daiigennus enemy to his plans 
of (‘xpaiision. 

Swetlen had also l>een 
bought by France ; she had 
imdt‘itaken to enter into th<* 
war with ib,ooo men on the 
side of France if the emjx'ior 
or the eni]>iie should espouse the cause 
ol Holland ; the price ft^r this piomise was 

400.000 thalers in th(^ event of jicact*, 

600.000 in (Mse of wai. The Emperor 
Leoj)ol(l 1. had already come to an agree- 
ment with Louis XIV. in 
the year ctincerning 
the future division of the 
Spanish monarchy, by 
means of liis .Ministers 
Aiiersperg and Lobkowitz. 
Aufisperg was posst'ssed 
with the idea that il lie 
were made cardinal he 
would be a statesman not 
mfeiior to Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and he required 
the supjiort of the King 
of France to obtain his 
preferment at Rome ; 
Lobkowitz hated the 
Spaniards, who lorded it 
over him at the court of 
Vienna, although they no 
longer had at their dis- 
posal the money with 
which some thirty or 
forty years previously they 

had brought over jnivy councillors, princes 
of theChurch, and generals, to theirinterests. 

The German House of Hapsburg had 
acquiesced in the gains which France had 
made during the “ war of escheatage," It 
had, moreover, concluded a secret conven- 
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tion with France, which is first mentioned duke from his territory, occasioned no 
by Grimoard in the “ ffiuvres de I.ouis change in the emperor’s attitude, though 
XIV.,” published in 1806; this convention it increased the opjwsition of the Spanish 
was to the effect that, when the Spanish party at the Vienna court, 
line became extinct, France should have Of the German states whose attitude 

the Franche-('omt6, Navarre, Naples and towards the French army in its operations 

Sicily, the Philippines, and the f;)rtrcsscs against Holland might have been of 
on the African coast, while the emperor imjjortance, Cologne, Bavaria, the Pala- 

was to receive Sj)ain, the West Indies, tinate, and the warlike Bishop of Minister 

Milan, Sardinia, the Balearic and Canary had been won over to the side of France : 
Islands. Louis XIV. never tiad any of the Guclfs, John P'rcdcric of Hanover 
intention of holding to the conditions of was induced to enter into a compact of 
this convention ; but lu' had obtained a neutrality at the jirice of a monthly 

general recognition of the ]x>ssil)ility of subsidy' of 10.000 thalers. Celle and 
dividing tlie Sjianish ] 'ossessions, the Osnabnick stood aside and waited ; 

throne of which was likely to become Mainz declared that all resistance to the 

vacant, and he had obviated tor a long French military power was quite hopeless. 



THE FRENCH CAVALRY FORCING THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE ON JUNE 12ni, 1B72 


time to come, any opposition on the. jiart The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic 
of the Vienna court to his undertakings William, who had always been regarded 
against Holland. On November ist, 1671, with mistrust by the Dutch regents as 
a compact was signed for the emperor by being the uncle and guardian of the young 
Lobkowitz, in which the emperor promised Prince of Orange, perceived the serious 
to take no part in any war of France which complications which the victory of France 
should be waged outside the Spanish and over Holland would produce in the 
German dominions, aiid to afford no other kingdom ; he declared that “ in the eyes 
assistance to the iiowcrs attacked by of the ])resent and future generations it 
France than the continuance of friendly would appear an eternal disgrace to sur- 
relations with them. render the freedom not only of Germany, 

Consequently, the efforts of the Austrian but of the whole of Christendom.” He 
ambassador to the Dutch states to persuade would neither comply with the requests 
the emperor to intervene on behalf of made to him by the French ambassadors, 
Holland remained without result for the nor would he shrink before any threats. He 
moment. The occupation of Lorraine by was very anxious to fonn a confederation 
French troops, and the expulsion of the with the Dutch government ; but, dazzled 
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by the power and financial resources of 
Louis, they hesitated for a long time to 
accept the conditions which Frederic 
William was obliged to impose in view of the 
resources of his territory. But early in 1672 
the Nethcriand ambassadors requested 
to know the meaning of the French 
I • Yiv preparations, and received the 
at^War ' short answer from the king that 
wiiK Hollaad would complete his prepara- 

tions and use them as he 
thought proper. Then at length they made 
an agreement for the putting of 24,000 men 
into the field ; but for their maintenance 
they paid only 8,000 thalers a month, and 
not the 100,000 demanded by the elector. 

Two months later, Louis took the field 
with 140,000 men. After a short halt 
before Maestricht, two 
armies under Turenne 
and Condc diverged 
towards the Rhine, 
marched through the 
territory of Cologne, and 
took possession of the 
fortressc . on the Holland 
frontier, which were in 
the worst possible con 
dition and garrisoned 
with helpless, cowardly 
troops. At the custom- 
house on the Schenken- 
schanze, the passage of 
the Rlxine was forced by 
the French cavalry, who 
were anxious to give 
proof of their old prowess 
under the eyes of the 
king. Meanwhile, the 



WILLIAM III., PRINCE OF ORANGE 
The son of William II., Prince of Orangre, and 
ruler of the United Provinces, he married, in 
1(177, Mary, daughter of James, Duke of York, 


Bishops of Cologne and aftelT»rard.’ King James 11. He was subse- 
Munster made the most quently called to the throne of England, 
cowardly excuses for withdrawing their 
troops into Friesland and Oberyssel, and 
permitted the occupation of a number of 
towns, among them Deventer, Zwolle, 

Harderwijk ; the province 'of Oberyssel 
readily submitted to the protectorate of 
the Bishop of Munster. The English fleet 
under the Duke of York, with very in- 
sufficient support from the French, had 
meanwhile, on June 7th, 1672, fought an 
action with De Ruyter in Southwold Bay, 
the result of which was indecisive ; the 
proposed landing of the English in Zealand 
was fortunately frustrated by an unusually 
low tide and a violent storm. None 
the less, affairs in the seven provinces were 
in an unsettled condition. The rich 
merchants with their fanilies and treasures, 
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jewels and works of art, fled to Hamburg, 
Denmark, or even into hostile England ; 
after the flight of the garrisons the citizens 
seized the power in the towns, in order to 
save their property by capitulating with the 
enemy, even at the loss of their freedom. 

The government of the aristocratic 
republicans had ended in anarchy ; destruc- 
tion menaced the existence of the state, 
the constitution of which was not national, 
and was, moreover, entirely subversive of 
freedom, being intended solely to secure the 
domination of the insolent Mynheer. But 
the deep feeling of the unspoiled classes, 
who still clung to the old faith and the old 
traditions, found expression in the cry 
for the strong guidance of a royal pe^j^n- 
ality, and for the reinstatement of the last 
survivor of the House of 
Orange in the hereditary 
office of stadtholder and 
captain-general. To the 
great historical events 
which contributed to 
strengthen the belief in 
the importance of the 
individual, an addition 
has now to be made ; the 
assurance and the hope 
which intpelled that cry 
for guidance W'ere ad- 
dressed to a personality 
worthy of the confidence 
rejxised in him. In the 
towns and marshes of the 
Low (ierman mariners 
tlierc was but one man 
who possessed the special 
qualities of which the 
fatherland had need — firm 
conviction , unshaken 
courage, strong faith, devotion to the idea 
of (ierman independence ; and this man 
was no other than the young Prince 
William of Orange, now twenty-two years 
of age, whose princely heart and nature had 
not been spoiled, despite the endeavours 
to that end of his republican guardians. 

As is invariably the case when the 
passions of the masses have been aroused 
by some unexpected calamity, the mani- 
festations of love for their national leader 
were accompanied by outbursts of hatred 
against the enemy and the oppressor. A 
few weeks after the States-General had 
removed the Permanent Edict by which 
the brothers De Witt in the year 1668 
hoped to have made the restor^ition of the 
House of Orange for ever impossible, this 
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feeling broke out in wild rage against the that the former should be recognised as 
brothers, who were tortured and murdered the ruling power in evangelical North 
by a furious mob on August 20th, 1672. Germany, and the latter in South and West 
Historians with leanings to republicanism Germany, whicli were Catholic ; but the 
reproach the Prince of Orange for not plan proved to be wholly premature, and it 
having used his popularity to save them ; was impossible of discussion with men like 
but they forget that at that moment the Lobkowitz and Hocher, the vice-chancellor 
stadtholder had to unite all the forces of the empire, who considered it impossible 
which were then freely offered for resist- to renounce all hope of resuming the 
ance against the enemy, that at no price struggle against Protestantism, 
could he have afforded to permit the None the less, Frederic William thought 
growth of discord among those men who that he ought to lay great stress upon the 
were ready to sacrifice person and purse importance of the emperor’s co-operation 


to save their country. 


in the campaign against France ; through 


Thus in Holland the impression made John George of Anhalt in Vienna he 
by the resolution of the prince restored vigorously pushed the proposal for an 
the confidence of the nation in its own offensive alliance. On June 12th, 1672, it 
power ; inundations caused by breaking was agreed that each party should march 


down the dykes put a 
stoj) to the adv^ance of 
the French army, which 
had already gained 
possession of Utrecht. 
Meanwhile the opinion 
began to gain ground 
among the European 
powers that it was not 
wholly wise on their i:>art 
to remain ])assive specta- 
tors of th ^ conquest of the 
reqmblican states and the 
victory of France. In 
Spain the war i)arty 
gained the u})per hand, 
and used all possible 
leverage to induce the 
emjH^ror to break with 
France. In the German 



with 12,000 men to pro- 
tect the boundary of the 
kingdom and repel the 
French from German soil; 
also that the provinces of 
the empire and the Kings 
of Spain and Denmark 
should be invited to join 
the alliance. But both 
parties approached the 
subject with intentions 
and from points of view 
exactly opposed. The 
French party at the 
Vienna court was con- 
vinced that they would 
gain far greater gratitude 
Iroin the King of France 
if Austria joined the 
alliance, and therebv 


France. In the Gennan alliance and thereby 

Empire the Elector of represents Mary when she was the Princess Obtained the right and 

Brandenburg consulted of Orange. She ascended the EngUsh throne the opportunity to place 

the general feeling in the "‘V* obstacles in the path of 

, father, James II., nao lost nis crown. , t-is xt> j 

Protestant countries, and the Elector of Branden- 


also his own inclinations and political prin- 


the Elector of Branden- 
burg, than they would if she were to 


ciples, when he determined to take up arms decline alliance with the elector and 
in favour of his nephew. However, he con- thereby force him to act upon his own 

sidered that it would be useless for him initiative. Frederic William, however, 

to take the field alone with his own troops, considered that he would be able to induce 

as the French armies would be able to the Austrian forces to make some sort 

prevent his junction or even his co-opera- of strategical movement, and 

tion with the forces which the Prince of T>rooot on the thereby draw off the 

Orange had collected ; from the other attention of the larger part 

princes of North Germany he could expect of the French army. The 


of strategical movement, and 

»v would thereby draw off the 
roopt on e q£ larger part 

of the French army. The 


no assistance worth mentioning. Thus the imperial marshal Raymond, Count of 
only remaining resource was to remind the Montecuccoli, was at first by no means 
head of the empire of his duties, and to disinclined to fall in with the elector’s 
induce him to lead a general military plans and to operate on his side against 
operation of the German people. The the French upon the Rhine; however, 
efector desired an alliance between Bran- even dpring the march to the proposed 
denWg-Prussia and Austria, on condition scene of action he was ooliged to observe 
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the instructions which he had received 
from Vienna — namely, to avoid any 
possible collision with the enemy whom it 
was intended to befriend. The duty 
imposed on him was to await the attack 
of Turennc, to whom the defence of the 
Lower Rhine had been cntmsted, and on 
no account to begin hostilities on his side. 

Although hVederic William 
could not induce Montecuccoli 


T«ir«iiiie*8 
Success lA 
WestphaliA 


to advance with liim even as far 
as Coblenz, a movement which 
he had es})ecially recommended to the 
Prince ol Orange, he insisted upon the 
union of the tw’o armies. But it became 
impossible to join hands with the Dutch 
and Sjianish troops which were stationed 
at Maestricht, as Montecuccph declined to 
cross the Rhine with the elector. When, 
toward the end of the year 1672, the allies 
marclied to Westphalia, Turennc followed 
them and cut off their union with the 
Netherlands troops, which had gained a 
position in East Friesland. 

The elector was no longer in receipt of 
subsidies from the States-(ieneral, as he 
had not fulfilled his obligations at the seat 
of war ; lie did not venture to make any 
attack on Turenne's strong position at 
Soest, and, lest he should find lumseli the 
object of an oveiwvhelming assault, deter- 
mined to conclude an armistice with 
France. In view^ of th(‘ emperor’s \Vaver- 
ing })olicy and the weakness of the con- 
tingents furnished by him“~“Montecuccoh’s 
successor, Btmrnonville, had scarcely 10,000 
men all told— this stej) w'as for the moment 
tlie best that could have been taken, for in 
no other way wais it possible to avoid defeat. 

By the Peace of Saint-Germain, on 
April loth, 1O7J, Frederic William 
engaged to enter into hostilities neither 
against France nor against her allies — 
England, Cologne, and Munster. In the 
Convention of Vossem, on June lOth, the 
King of France promised him £800,000 by 
way of compensation for the loss of the 
« . payments from Holland ; there 

^ssioA^ was, however, no stipulation 
against his fulfilling his duties 
* * to the cm])ire in the event of an 

imperial war. When the Dutch amba.ssadors 
made reproaches to Frederic William for his 
secession, he plainly informed them that 
liis retirement was entirely due to the 
premature cessation of the war subsidies 
which they had been paying ; that, 
should they fail to bring about a general 
peace, he would be ready to renew his 


action on behalf of the states. The fact 
that it was his action and his influence 
upon the emperor which had alone pre- 
vented the destruction of the Dutch 
republic is in no way affected by the Peace 
of Saint-Germain. 

The retirement of Brandenburg from the 
scene of operations, though but tem])orary, 
was unavoidable in view of events in 
Poland ; it implied only a momentary 
internijHion in the foreign ])olicy of the 
elector and inflicted no })ennanent damage 
upon the cause of tlie Netherlands. On 
the contrary, it obliged the emperoi to 
give up his temporising })olic\', and to 
show greater decision in defending tlw 
independence of his empire and in })rc- 
servmg the security of his frontiers, it he 
did not wish to run the risk of entirely 
losing in the eyes of the empire a prestige 
which was in any case greatl\’ impaired. 

A convention w'as arranged on August 
30th,i()7J, between the I niti d Netherlands, 
the emperor, and Spain, whereby a monthly 
subsid)’ of C)5,ooo thalers lor the army 
was assured to the emperor. Monte- 
cuccoli again took the command, and 
u V i j Turenne, who had penetrated 
H to Rotenburg on the Tauber, 
u V A forced back to the Rhine 
by a seru's of strategical 
movements. William of Orange besieged 
and took Bonn, alter obliging the marshal 
Luxemburg to abandon the right bank ol 
the Rhine. When the winter brought 
operations to a close. Fraiue had lost her 
advantage and was acting upon the delen- 
sive. She w^as, moreover, unable to j)re- 
vent the secession ol her allies ; England, 
who had not added to Iiei reputation in the 
maritime war with the Dutch, was obliged 
to conclude the Peace (d Westminster on 
February 19th, 1^74, as she would other- 
wise have lost her Spanish trade ; her 
example was followed by Miinster and the 
electorates of Cologne and Mainz. 

The campaigns of the year 1674 were 
fraught with great dangers to Louis XIV., 
who was now^ confronted by a strong con- 
federation of European powers, and heavy 
subsidies had to be paid' to keej) England 
from joining their number. Cond6 de- 
fended the northern frontier of the king- 
dom from a foreign invasion in the bloody 
battle of Seneffein the Hennegau, on Auf^ust 
nth, 1674, which was fought against 
the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial troops. 
Turenne’s military powers had never 
been displayed to greater advantage, 



ENGLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS 


but all that he could do was to preserve 
Alsace, upon which the main attack of the 
imperial amiy had been directed. The 
Elector of Brandenburg had also appeared 
in that direction with 16,000 men under 
the general field-marshal George of Derf- 
flinger, for Louis XIV. had delayed the 
])ayment of his subsidy, and the elector 
had gladly seized the o])portunity of treat- 
ing the convention of Vossem as dissolved. 

The German troo})s, among which 
those of Liineburg and Brunswick were 
distinguished l)y the excellence of their 
equipment and by their bravery, were 
unable to inflict any decisive defeat upon 


upon Miilhausen towards the end of the 
year 1674, and, surprising the allies, who 
had gone into winter quarters, he scattered 
and drove them back. After the inde- 
cisive battle of Tiirkheim, on January 5th, 
1675, the allies were forced to give up 
Alsace and to retreat once more to 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

Disputes had broken out between the 
imperial generals and those of Branden- 
burg, as a consequence of the constant 
failures in the handling of the army. The 
elector’s son Emil had succumbed to 
typhus fever in Strassburg during the cam- 
paign. The elector himself withdrew his 



THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND DUTCH AT AGOSTA IN 1676 
In this naval battle between the French and the Dutch, fought on April 2nd, 1670, the latter gained a notable victory, 
but lost their commander, De Ruyter, the hero of many fights and a tower of strength to nis country in it*' wars. 


the enemy ; the miserable cowardice of 
their leader, Alexandtu*, Duke of Bournon- 
ville, who was thought to be treacherous 
as well as incapable, entirely neutralised 
the excellence of the forces at his disposal. 

In November, 1674, Turenne was forced 
by the superior strength of his o])ponents 
to retreat irom Alsace to Lorraine. There 
he obtained reinforcements to the extent 
of 13,000 men, which brought his army to 
the number of 30,000, and by dividing 
it into several columns he succeeded 
in reaching Belfort unobserved : from 
that point he suddenly swooped down 


troops no farther than Franconia, in order 
that he might be able to take his share in 
the general plan of campaign upon the 
resumption of hostilities. During the 
winter he was hard at work at Cleves with 
the Prince of Orange, arranging plans, and 
inducing the emperor to place a proper 
proportion ol fresh troops in the field. 

But, though the Minister Lobkowitz had 
fallen, there was no inclination in Vienna 
to great sacrifices or vigorous measures ; 
the government hesitated even to make 
fitting preparations to protect Branden- 
burg and Pomerania against the attack of 
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the Swedes, who had again become allies 
of France. On May 30th, 1675, these 
restless neighbours actually began the cam- 
paign against Brandenburg by invading 
the Mark, and the only course of action 
open to the elector was to withdraw his 
contingent and its reinforcements from its 
position in Franconia, to return to his 
T«reiiA« country by way of Magde* 

KilUa ^^^8’ concentrate his 

ia Brattle defend- 

ing his frontier. After the 
departure of the Brandenburg forces, the 
imperial army on the Rhine would have 
been reduced to the worst extremities 
had not Turenne, whose strategical talent, 
experience and daring made him a host 
in himself, been killed in the fight of 
Sasbach in Baden on July 27th, 1675. 

From that time onward the progress of 
the war in the Palatinate and in the Breis- 
gau was marked by no sj^ecial occurrence, 
though the important fortress of Breisach 
was captured. In the Spanish Netherlands, 
the French under Luxemburg made great 
progress, defeating the Prince of Orange 
at Saint Omer, and capturing Ghent and 
Ypern. The king ordered Vauban to 
extend and complete the fortifications 
of Condo, Valenciennes, and Carnbray, and 
in his hands these places became first- 
class strongholds ; it was plain that he 
had no intention of surrendering them. 

But the greatest surprise was excited by 
the appearance of France as a great naval 
power ; her gifted admiral, Abraham, 
Marquis du Quesne, beat the united fleet 
of the Dutch and Spaniards at the Lipari 
Islands and at Catania ; in a previous 
conflict, the battle at Agosta, on April 29th, 
1676, in which they were victorious, the 
Dutch had lost their famous naval 
hero De Ruyter. The preponderance 
thus gained by France in the Mediter- 
ranean, and her acquisitions in the Spanish 
Netherlands, created a most })ainful im- 
pression in England. After a lapse of fifteen 

The MarriA e Parliament was agajn 

r w-ir*^”*** summoned in the year 1677, 
obliged the king, whom 

sidising, to form a new alliance with 
Holland, and to agree to the marriage 
of the daughter of the Duke of York, 
#ho had been brought up in the Protestant 
faith, with William of Orange. The 
personal attitude of Charles towards 
Holland had changed when the power 
passed into the hands of his nephew 
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William, the son of his sister Mary. 
The reserve funds of the French state 
had now been expended, its credit was 
strained to the utmost, and Colbert was 
most earnestly urging upon the king the 
necessity of putting an end to the war ; 
Louis, therefore, after protracted negotia- 
tions at Nimeguen, came to an understand- 
ing with the rejmblican party and the 
leaders of the English Parliament as to the 
principles which should form the basis 
of a pacific settlement. 

Louis' aims were, on the one hand, to 
relax the close union existing between 
the Prince of Orange and the 
and, on the other, to put an end to th^ 
highly inconvenient demands of the Stuart 
for further subsidies. In these objects he 
was successful, for he induced the Dutch to 
abandon Spain, and to allow FVance to 
indemnify herself at the expense of Spain 
in the Spanish Netherlands and in 
the Franchc-Comtt^. On August loth, 
1678, the treaty between France and the 
Republic was concluded ; on Sej)tember 
17th, Spain was forced to agree to the 
disadvantageous conditions imposed upon 
« , her ; in February of the follow- 

» .... . ing year the German emperor 
also 'accepted the i)eaco The 
Ii^lcctor of Brandenburg, witli the 
supix)rt of Denmark, had won victory after 
victory in his war with Sweden : he had now 
to bear alone the full brunt of the attack 
of the whole French army, which advanced 
to Minden in June and proceeded to march 
upon Berlin. Brandenburg was obliged 
to give u]> her conquests in Pomerania, 
and to agree to the distribution of territory 
settled by the Peace of Westphalia. Louis 
XIV. had gained his desire ; but it was easy 
to perceive that of all his adversaries he 
had the greatest respect for Frederic 
William, and before the year 1679 had 
expired he had won him over to alliance. 

As the ruler of Brandenburg had been 
abandoned by the emperor and the empire 
and above ail by his Guelf neighbours, so 
was the Prince of Orange abandoned by 
the Hollanders and by the regents of 
the states, which he had preserved from 
disruption and loss. In the days of Nime- 
guen, Europe bowed to the will of the 
monarch who purposed to restore to the 
French the position that the Franks bad 
held under Charlemagne. It seemed that 
with the exception of the Padishah of 
Stamboul there was to be but one great 
power in Europe— the French kingdom* 
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The Empire 
AO Match 
for France 


to retire from' his advantageous position. 
The only possible course of action was to 
gain time to prepare for the struggle and 
to find allies against France. Of alliances, 
however, the prospect was exceedingly 
small. It now became clear how fatal had 
been the mistake committed in neglecting 
Brandenburg, for without her troops the 
collective forces of the empire 
were no match tor the French 
king’s army. It cannot be 
denied that the change in the 
Great Elector’s policy after the IVace of 
Nirtieguen was largely the cause of the 
‘‘reuiion” movement, but it is equally 
certain that King Louis would have had 
far less hesitation in aggrandising himself 
at the ex])ense of the empire if Branden- 
burg had exhausted her strength in a 
hofieless war against Sweden and France, 
and had sacrificed to no pur- 
pose the army which she had 
just created. The mere fact 
of her existence as an ally on 
one side or the other was a 
ground of security for the 
empire in the last extremity. 

Moreover, Frederic \\'illiam 
would have been quite readv 
on proper t(^rms to throw in 
his lot again with the crn- 
])eror. But he was anxious, 
fiist of all, to see for himself 
that the emjieror was capable 
of taking up the war with 
France ; then he d(*manded 
certain compensation in re- 
turn, the cession of distiicts 


who had been in the service of 
Holland since 1672. He was confident 
that he could undertake the military 
organisation of the empire after he had 
secured the adfierence in 1679 of some of 
his compeers from the Central Rhine, 
from the Wetterau, Westerwald, and 
Eifel, to a scheme for their mutual defence. 
This “ union ” was joined by Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Damistadt, Fulda, Bamberg-Wiirz- 
burg, and the Frankish district, and 
shortly afterwards by Saxony-(h)tha. 

Waidcck was able to create such a 
strong im]>ression in \^ienna of \hv im- 
portance of his scheme of mutual defeno 





JOHN GEORGE III. 

The Elector of Saxony from lOSO 
till 1001, John George III. played a 
leading part in the struggles of the 
period, and hts secession from the 


that the emperor, on June loth, if)8 
ccmcluded the “ T.axenburg Alliance ” 
with the “ union,” and it was hoped that 
others of the imi>erial provinces might 
be induced to join. They were to take uj) 
the d(‘(ence of the empire, 
of which scheme the main 
features had been sketched 
out by the Ki'ichstag at 
Regensburg, which had now 
become a pennanent assembly. 
However, their intention^ did 
not issue in jiractical results. 
Of more importance was the 
union of Bavaria and Haps- 
burg, which was closely' 
cemented by the marriage in 
July, if)85, of the young 
elector, Max Emanuel-— Ferdi- 
nand Maria had died on May 
2()th, ib7(r-with the Arcli- 
diidu‘ss Maria Antonia, the 
daiighter of the emperor ; im 


in Silesia, where the rights of party was a sore blow to it. portant, t()o, was the seces.sion 


inheritance possessed by the Hohen- 
zollerns were not wholly secure. The 
Vienna court did not think it necessary 
to meet these advances half way ; it 
looked to other sources of help. 

The members of that mighty confedera- 
tion which resisted the foundation of a 
universal suiiremacy of France in later 
years existed side by side, even at that 
j^eriod ; but they were not then sufficiently 
developed and had not the resources 
necessary to enable them to withstand 
the energy and the will of the French king. 
Around William f)f Orange was grouped 
a number of Dutch and German statesmen, 
who were constrained by necessity to 
thwart the ever-widening plans of Louis 
XIV. ; among tliem was also to be found 
George William of Waldeck, sometime 
minister and general of Brandenburg, 
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ot the Elector of Saxony, John (ieorge III. 
(ibHo-ibqi), from the French party, and 
the readiness ot the Duke of Hanover, 
Ernest Augustus L, to send an army of 
10,000 men to the Rhine to support the 
imperial troo])s. Li'opold and his council, 
which was then led by the Freiherr von 
Strattrnann, were consequently obliged 
M T w* K admit that the interests of 
W^ar '*** ** House ot Hajisburg with 
ThrcAte&ed Spain demanded an 

unconditional resistance to the 
encroachments of France ; to this they 
remained firm, own though the danger ()f 
a new Turkish war grew more imminent. 

The Hungarian jiolicy of the Vienna 
court was invariably unfortunate. The 
leaders did not appreciate the necessity* 
of smoothing over religious differences by 
gentle treatment of the non-Catholics ; 
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MOLIERE DINIKG WITH LOUIS XIV., WHO IS INTRODUCING THE FAMOUS DRAMATIST TO HIS COURTIERS 

Frocn the p.imting by H, J. V’etter In the l^xfimbooig 
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their treatment of personal and family 
affairs was also ill-considered. The claims 
of the Rakoczy family, to which the Tran- 
sylvanian magnate Emerich Tokoly be- 
longed, had been set aside by timely offers of 
compensation, bestowal of titles, and op- 
portune marriages ; but time had never been 
found for proper attention to these affairs, 
. and the attitude of rejection that 
On^the often adopted helped to 

War Path ix)werful adherents to the 

opj)osition. Stern and harsh in 
time of peace, weak and careless in time of 
war, the Austrian House did not gain either 
the respect or the confidence of the Magyars. 

After their fruitless war with Poland and 
Russia the Turks thought that they had 
found a haven of rest upon the Danube, 
and the state of affairs in Transylvania 
and Upper Hungary seemed eminently 
suited to further their aims. The Urand 
Vizir Kara Mustapha required to secure 
his |X)sition by some military success, and, 
having persuaded the sultan to permit 
the further chastisement of the infidel, 
he marched in person upon Vienna at 
the head of an anny of 200,000 men. 
The Vienna statesmen had actually brought 


matters to such a pass that Austria 
found herself obliged at one and the same 
time to carry on the war against France 
upon the Rhine, and to resist the attack 
of an enormously superior power upon the 
hereditary territories of the ruling house. 

The unprincipled Elector of Branden- 
burg took the ojiportunity to advocate 
the conclusion of an annisticc with France, 
which would imply the temporary aban- 
donment of the “ reunion ” problem ; if 
some such arrangement could be made 
with Louis XIV., his ally, he was ready to 
send If), 000 men and more to Hungary. 
But in the course of these negotiation 
he again advanced his claims to jagern- 
dorf, and the emperor declined to accept 
help from Brandenburg, which ai)peared 
the less indispensable as the King of 
Poland had })romised to lead his ai*my 
against the common enemv without any 
stipulation ot reward. The Pope Innocent 
XI. persuaded Louis XIV. to cease for 
a time the hostilities which he had 
already begun against the House of 
Austria, and the king complied with 
his request in the exjiectation that in 
case of necessity his help would be 



From the piiUiting by J. B. Maftte in thn MumWA of VermlUoti 
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THE WOMEN WHO INFLUENCED LOUIS XIV. 

The morals of Louis XIV. were notorious. In he was privately married to Madame de Maintenon, a woman who 
was under the influence of the Jesuits, but was no mere courtesan ; the Duchess de la Valli6re bore the king four 
children, and retired into a convent when she was supplanted in the royal affections by Madame de Montespan. 


demanded, and that when he had saved 
the country from the Turks he might, 
with the assent of Brandenburg, make 
any terms he ])leased for himself. 

The magnificent defence of the imperial 
capital offered by Count Riidiger of 
Starhemberg, the endurance of his troops 
and of the more sensible part of the 
jiopulation of Vienna, and finally the 
glorious battle which raised 
the siege on September 12th, 

1683, in which Kara Mustajiha 
was utterly beaten by the 
Polish army under John 
Sobieski, entirely ujiset Louis' 
calculations and raised the 
emperor’s prestige to an un- 
exjiected height. The supreme 
command had been fpven by 
agreement to the Polish king, 
but the real conduct of the 
battle was claimed by Duke 
Charles of Lorraine ; and 
on this memorable day two 
German electors, John George 
III. of Saxony and Maximilian 



“ amied ]irovinces,” in which the Frankish 
district was included as well as the 
electors. Hitherto standing armies had 
been set on foot only in such North 
German territories as were forced to • 
j)rotect themselves ; besides the Elector 
of Brandenburg, who was more powerful 
than any other German prince, the dukes 
of Brunswick and the Bishop of Munster 
had troops on a war footing 
at their disjxisal, capable of 
being used for independent 
ojierations. The system of 
individual armament now 
began to prevail throughout 
the empire, so that military 
affairs entered upon a new 
phase of development. 

It was a considerable 
advantage to the greater 
territorial princes always to 
have their own troops ready, 
and to send them beyond their 
provinces only upon special 
occasions of concerted action. 
But the maintenance of these 


COUNT rOdiger 

Emanuel of Bavaria, had standing armies was an extra 

voluntanly placed themselves Vienna whUe it was underfoing ordinary expense, and one 
under the orders of the duke, ‘he siege of the Turks, which was which could not be met from 
as also had the imperial September 12th, less. ordinary sources of 

field-marshal, the Count of Waldeck, income ; princes were therefore ready to 


This was Poland’s last intervention in 
European politics. The emperor had not 
succeeded in raising an imperial army ; 
the empire had not yet found time to 
take the measures necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of military exigencies. The help 
which had averts the fall of Vienna had 
been given to the -emperor by the allied 


employ their troops outside the somewhat 
narrow sphere of their own interests, 
and lent them to other powers, which 
were armed insufficiently or not at all, 
in return for corresponding pecuniary 
returns, which went into their war chests. 
This was a business which had been 
carried on by the captains of regiments 
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during the period of vassalage, and during 
the Thirty Years War, by such great 

contractors as Mansfeld, Christian of 
Brunswick, Wallenstein, Bernhard of 
Weimar, and others. It now passed into 
the hands of the princely war lords, who 
gained far greater profit from it and were 
less easily exposed to the danger of a 
- conflict of jx)litical interests. 

i«r» complaints concerning the 

WKo were n i.. i r ^ » 

Lent Out so-called sale of the country s 

children " first arose at a later 
period, and resulted from the failure to 
appreciate the close connection between 
the fundamental idea of “ armament ” 
and the arrangements for defence existing 
in earlier times. In most cases the soldiers 
who were thus lent out were themselves 
entirely convinced that in no other manner 
could the special military qualities which 
made their services of value be kej)t at a 
high level of perfection. 

Tlie smaller provinces of the empiu*, 
which did not })ossess sufficient territory or 
population to enable them to embaik upon 
such undertakings, generally came to some 
arrangement with the “ armed ” powers, 
if they were ordered to prepare for war 
by the empire or their allies ; districts 
in which there was no lord ot dominant 
jKiwer formed compacts offensive and 
defensive and added to the number of 
the armed jiow’ers. But such a movement 
was for the most part ot short duration. 

As soon as the most pressing danger was 
over, these imperial districts withdrew 
their contingents, because their mainten- 
ance was not imperative upon them as 
upon their more |>oweiful neighbours, 
and because the expenses of war had an 
effect upon their home life more immediate 
and heavier than in the case of a })0}mlous 
state, where there were many shoulders 
to bear the burden. From 1C70 to 1680 and 
through the following decade's German 
military strength was represented by the 
forces of the armed provinces. Alliance 
^ , and convention were the only 

Thread** means of calling great national 
OfHietory into existence. The 

policy of the emperor and the 
statecraft of every dynasty that strove to 
attain success abioacl reserved itself into a 
series of attempts to effect alliances with 
the armed provinces of tlie empire ; con- 
sequently the threads of the diplomatic 
liistory of the period became so tangled, 
owing to schemes and plots, that during 
no other ei)och have we the same difficulty 
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in unravelling their confused complexity. 
The defeat of the Turks at Vienna 
induced Louis XIV. to renew and to increase 
the pressure upon the two Hapsburg 
courts and upon the German Empire. 

In addition to Strassburg he had quickly 
annexed two other important strategical 
points — Casale on the Po on September 
30th, i68r, and Luxemburg on June 4th, 
1684. He now demanded an armistice 
for thirty, or at least twenty- five, years, the 
status quo to be maintained. During 
that period the emj>ire would be able to 
devote her whole energy to the struggle 
with her hereditary enemy. The Elector of 
Brandenburg exerted his influence 
Vienna and in Kt‘gensburg to secure the 
acceptance of this proposal, as it offered 
him personally a possibility of escape from 
the embarrassing ])osition into which his 
relations with France had hroiiglit him. 

1 1 was clear tohim that he could not safely 
take up a position of hostility to the em- 
])eror at a moment when the majority of the 
Geimans lookt'd upon the continuance of 
the war with Turkey as a national duty. 
He had cynicallv admitted the difficulty 

Loui*’ ]X)siti()n to the Frenc h 

oui* aml)assador, th(‘ Vicomte do 

the Eleetof ^ncl had ap]x*ak‘d 

through him to the generosity 
of Louis XIV., asking him not to make 
ca])ital out of the “ (los])erate luressities 
of the empire.” K6benac was in lull |X)s- 
sc'ssion ol the electoi’s confidence, and it 
was through his ready influence' tliat 
the king was induced to confer a sjx'c'ial 
mark of friendship upon the eketor, which 
consisted in the raising ot his subsidy to 
100,000 livres ])er annum, a sum which 
was to be doublc'd in the event of war, 
and (lid not include }>ers(mal presents. 
The elector was ever vigilant when his 
])crsonal interests were conc'erncd. 

The views entertained at the court of 
Vienna underwent a change during the 
pi ogress of tlie cam[)aign. A lew weeks 
after he had marched into his sore-tried 
capital the emperor’s confidence in his 
Polish ally was seriously shaken. Sobieski, 
who despised the (ierman time-servers, 
as he called them, considered that his Polish 
nobles had suffered disproportionate losses 
in the battle of Parkany on Octol>er qth, 
1683. At the storming of Gran on October 
27th, he allowed them to take no active 
share in the operations, and afterwards 
marched them home. If the war in Hun- 
gary was to be continued it was necessary 
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to jMiocure more and more reliable troops, the Pope, the king was considered still the 

and such Germany alone could provide, most dangerous opponent of the Protestant 

If war were to break out with France jx)wers. His efforts to build up a national 
in the following spring, there would be French policy had been attended with 
very small numbers of German troops, complete success. But the ruinous dis- 
perhaps none at all, at the emperor’s sension which eventually shook France to 
disposal. Thus the Emperor Leopold her very foundations proceeded from the 
was confronted with the dilemma whether king’s fatal ojunion that the centralisation of 
_ . , he should again conclude an the constitutional power was incompatible 

AmuUce'* * “^isatisfactory peace with the wath the existence of different religious 
with FrMcc Turks, and resume the creeds, and that universal toleration would 
struggle with France, or impair the strength of the kingdom, 
should put off the solution of the French As soon as the Great Elector had made 
question and at once undertake the conquest up his mind to dissolve his connection 
of Hungary. On the one side the position of with France, in spite of the subsidies which 
the whole House of Haj)sburg as a European had been paid to him through R6bcnac 
power was at stake; on the other, the since the year 1680, he entertained ^0 
special interests of the German ruling line, scruples about rejoining the emjieror and 
Leopold decided in favour of the latter. supjiorting him in his undertakings He 

The Hungarian campaign of the year could not have failed to recognise that 

1684 was carried on with inadequate Louis was desirous of keeping him in 

forces, and led to no definite result, restraint, and even in impotency. He had 
The mission of an ambassador-extra- at one time expected to increase his terri- 
ordinary. Count Lamberg, in February, tqry with the aid of France, at the i epense 
1684, to buy off Brandenburg from of Brunswick-Hanover or of Sw'-den. and 
France, had been a failure, and for these this hope he was now obliged to enounce, 
reasons the emperor gave his consent to None the loss, the negotiations with the im- 
the conclusion of an armistice for twenty _. . . jierial government would have 

years with France, which was concluded '**J*J*®'" *** resulted unfavourably had not 
on August 15th, 1684, at Regensburg. the Electoral Prince Frederic, 

This event marks a turning-iioint in the a declari'd enemy of France, 

relations of the two hostile parties, bcv'ause devoted his energy to removing the chief 
from that time begins the gradual separa- olistacle. His lather insisted upon the 
tion of the Great Elector from Louis XIV. fact that an inconsiderable accession of 
A number of other occurrences in the year territory was owing to himself in view of 

1685 contributed to set him against his hereditary claims to Jagerndorf and 

French policy, and to prepare the way for some other Hilesian estates — the so-called 
that great federation which was destined Schwiebus district. What was the loss of 
eventually to ruin the far-i caching plans twenty-foursquare miles of territory and 
against the freedom of Europe which a few thousand inhabitants, for the most 
Louis XIV. had conceived. Of these the jiart Protestants, to the powerful Hajisburg 
most important were the Revocation House, which was desirous of conquering 
of the Edict of Nantes, the suppression the kingdom of Hungary at that moment ? 
of the Huguenots and of religious tolera- A rigid insistence upon their rights 
tion in France, and the .accession of the prevented the Vienna statesmen from 
Stuart James II. in England, who had making a sacrifice which was valueless in 
become a Catholic and openly introduced a comparison with the important alliance it 
- . . , counter - reformation into would have brought. Schwiebus was 

0*^«a Dow far SO far as his formally alienated from the emperor 

tkeH«c«eaota opportunities allowed, during the lifetime of the elector. The 

Frederic William threw oj>en electoral prince was obliged to undertake 
his territory to his exiled co-religionists, to restore the district upon his accession, 
the refugees, and came to a close under- For this he received a special subsidy of 
standing with William of Orange to the 10,000 ducats, a not unwelcome addition 
effect that Louis must be conquered, as to his imi)overished treasury. This piece 
his obvious intention was to disturb the of baseness was successfully concealed 
balance of the different Christian creeds from the old elector ; until his death he 
which the Peace of Westphalia had deter- firmly believed in the uprightness of the 
mined. Though he was quarrelling with Austrian House and of the prince. The 
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obliged to draw the attention of his readers 
to the fact that that issue of the com- 
plicated drama was brought to pass more 
by the action of individuals and by chance 
circumstances than by general causes.*' 
After the flight of his father-in-law 
had laid the road open, William III. 
did not place his wife in the position 
WiliUm of ruler, but succeeded in 

OrhfiM at himself recognised as 

if:-.- full sovereign and as the ruler 

Eagltad King 

had called forward. This was the real 
occasion upon which the Wliig spirit 
first broke its bonds ; the prestige 
of the Parliament was secured, and the 
highest intellect of a nation provided with 
the most admirable political capabilities 
was called to the management of its own 
affairs. With the passage of the Prince 
of Orange from his native land 
to English soil the histori- 
cal importance of Holland 
was also transferred to Eng- 
land. The Xetherland States 
had exhausted their ideals and 
their political strength in the 
struggle for the victory over 
Spain, and sank from their 
former high position in pro- 
portion as England rose in the 
world to a height for which 
past history affords no pre- 
cedent and no standard of 
comparison. It is true that 



a usurper on the throne of England ; if 
he would maintain his position, he was 
obliged to prefer his new country before 
the old. The heavy English customs 
duties remained unchanged, the Naviga- 
tion Act was carried out in the colonies ; 
under the rule of the Dutch king two great 
financial powers arose, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the new East India Company, 
which proved ruinous to Dutch trade. In 
the friendly rivalry between the allied 
peoples England’s preponderance rapidly 
became manifest ; the name of “ sea- 
power ” became a collective noun among 
diplomatists, and soon implied, as Frederic 
the Great was ill-natured enough to 
remark, “ the English man-of-war <Wth 
the Dutch jolly-boat towing behind.” 

The change of rulers in England would 
not have come to pass so quickly as it did, 
would perhaps never have 
been brought about at all, if 
Louis XIV., in September, 
1688, just before the landing 
of William of Orange, had not 
declared war upon the German 
Empire, a war generally known 
as the third war of aggression. 
He proj)osed to strike terror 
into South Geimany by de- 
livering a vigorous blow, and 
to oblige the emperor, whose 
best g(^nerals an(I troops were 
perforce emifloycd in the 
Turkish war, to i)ermit the 


only in the eighteenth century prince eugene of savoy armistice to be ratified as a 
did England take the step RefuiedacommiMioninthearmyof definite f)eace, which would 
from the place of a European 1 ‘ave secured him in the 

power to that of a world of Emperor Leopold, dutinguishing possession of the Reunions, 
power; but it was in the him$eifmthewar»»gainstFrance. His actioii was succcssful fiom 
seventeenth century that the foundations a military j)oint of view, though, by 


for that step were laid. Elizabeth, Crom- 
well, William form the constellation which 
has lighted the proudest and the most for- 
tunate of all the Germanic nations upon a 
path which has progressed ujwards without 
interruption for over two hundred years. 

William III. himself recognised that 
England would become the leader of the 
maritime powers ; he devoted his every 
care and effort anti his unusual political 
capacities to making the United Kingdom 
equal to the performance of his splendid 
task. The distrust of the English toward 
their new ruler on account of his presumed 
leanings to Holland speedily proved as 
groundless as did those insular suspicions 
of Giburg influence which last century 
saw. William III. was a stranger and 
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releasing Holland from immediate danger, 
it set William free to secure the Englisli 
crown. The admirably equipped French 
armies penetrated into the Palatinate as 
far as Heilbronn, overran the Wiirtemberg 
territory, devastated the fertile country 
_ . on the Rhine, blew ujr the 

- A** . castle of Heidel berg on March 

in Oerm»iiy collected over 

2,000,000 livres in forced contributions. 
But no memlrer of the empire had any 
intention of being thus bullied into a 
disgraceful peace. The emperor resolved 
to undertake the war upon both frontiers 
simultaneously ; his closer allies, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg, and also 
Hanover and Hesse, joined the “ Concert 
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of Magdeburg/* which had been concluded 
by the armed provinces on October 22nd, 
1688. Moreover, the Regensburg assembly 
determined to support the imperial war. 
Twenty thousand Brandenburg troops were 
speedily before Bonn, which Cardinal 
Fiirstenberg had betrayed to the French ; 
Charles of Lorraine, who commanded the 
. armies of the empire, retook 
of the*^*^* Mainz on September 8th, 1689, 
« - alter eight weeks’ fighting, and 

French .r«» altowards- 

on October 13th. During the succeeding 
years the war in Geimaiiy made no de- 
cisive progress ; the further advance of 
the enemy was repulsed, but nothing more 
was accom])hshed. The Margrave Lewis 
William of Baden succeeded Charles of 
Lorraine in the command of the imperial 
army after his death, on April 18th, 1690. 

At the seat of war in the Netherlands, 
Prince George Frederic of Waldeck lost the 
battle of Fleurus on July ist, 1690, and 
the French took Mons in Ai)ril, 1691, and 
Namur in July, i(x)2. At the battle of 
Steinkirke, in Hennegau, on August 3rd, 
1692, W'illiain of Oranges was unable to 
gain any decisive advantage. On the 
other hand, at the battle of Staffarda, 
('atinat won a victory over the Duke of 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus, to whose su])j)ort 
Max Emanuel inarched across the Alps, 
but was unable to bring about that change 
of fortune in Italy for which the 

allies were anxiously longing. 

Thus the French armies had the advan- 
tage on every side. But on May 29tli, 
1692, at La Hogue, their fleet was defeated 
by the cominned English and Dutch 
Navies, under ‘Russell ; this was the first 
of that series of defeats, the almost in- 
variable persistence of w^hich during the 
next 200 years seems to prove that the 
Romance nations are no match for the 
Germanic in naval warfare. Louis XIV. 
could not flatter himself with the ho])c of 
being able totally to overpower the forces 
H -A Ik opposed to him in the field ; 
Cattle unable to concentrate 

iA^Rufnt power and to break down 

the resistance of his enemies 
at any one point. On May 22nd, 1693, 
he laid Heidelberg waste for the second 
time, and utterly ruined the castle, that 
wonderful monument of the German 
Renaissance ; but this could not be con- 
sidered a success. The Margrave of 
Baden drove the devastators back across 
the Rhin^, and found himself able to 


renew his plans for establishing himself 
in Alsace. The allies of the Golden Horn 
also did not accomplish as much as Louis 
had expected ; during the years following 
the dej^arturc of Baden from the seat of 
w^ar in Hungary the imperial troops gained 
no advantage, but the operations of the 
Moslems w^ere of a slow nature. As soon as 
Louis could wuth any certainty foresee the 
possibility of dissolving by diplomatic 
measures the federation of his enemies, 
without himself making any dis])ro})or- 
tionate sacrifice, he accepted the inter- 
vention of Sweden, which had been 
repeatedly proffered, and entered upon the 
negotiations begun at Ryswdck,from 
Spam and the emperor, on October 30th, 
i()97, were unable to withdraw, after he 
had secured the consent of the sea-powers. 

The recognition of the Prince of 
Orange as King of England • was an 
indisjieiisable preliminary to wdiich Louis 
agreed with a heavy heart, after pre- 
viously assuring himself that there was no 

f ossibility of forming a ])arty within the 
Jnited Kingdom for the later restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. The death of Queen 
Mary, on January 7th, ib()5, in 


Spain's 

Restored 


no w^ay weaken(;d lier husliand's 

PostestioM ; the Whig principle, 

lliat tJie Parliament might 
bestow^ the crown outside ot tlie direct line 
of succession, remained 111 force. Holland 
was easily satisfied by the concession of 
certain commercial privileges. Calculating 
upon a future understanding, Louis showed 
lumself very accommodating towards 
Sj)ain, to which Luxemburg and Barcelona, 
taken during th<‘ last stages of the war. 
were restored. The emjiire had to bear 
the cost of the ])eace. Strassburg, which 
might have been retaken at the eleventh 
hour by a ra])id assault, had to be aban- 
doned. As a set-off, the Austrian House 
regained Frei[)urg and Breisgau, the 
empire gained Kehl and Philipsburg. 
The Cologne question was set at • rest ; 
the Bavarian prince got his principality; 
the question as to the Palatinate succession 
was solved by a moderate payment on the 
part of the Palatinate Neuburg. 

The peace concluded at Ryswick on 
October 30th, 1697, was but an armistice 
between France and the House of Haps- 
burg, which had been struggling for 
European predominance for 200 years ; 
the division of the Spanish inheritance, a 
question which was shortly to* demand 
solution, would brin^^ aboitTO resumption 



FRANCE^S WARS OF AGGRESSION 


of hostilities all along the line. Louis 
XIV. required time and breathing-space 
in order to arrange the situation to suit 
his own interests by means of his un- 
rivalled political insight and diplomatic 
capacity. 

The emperor did not venture, though 
the peace allowed him to turn the whole 
ol his military power against the Turks, 
to embark upon a wearisome war in 
the Balkan states and to make a deter- 
mined effort to crush his hereditary foe ; 
and yet, even at that moment, circum- 
stances at the scat of war m Hungary had 
taken an unexpectedly favourable turn. 

During the years 1695 and ibqf) the 
])rogress of affairs in Hungary had been 
most unsatisiactory. The departure of 
the Margrave of Baden, Lewis William, 
had proved almost as disastrous as an 
actual deieat ; his successor, the Elector 
of Saxony, Frederic Augustus L, had 
been unskilled and unlucky in every 
operation which he undertook ; the 
emjitiness of the trc'asury could no 
longer be concealed, and the discipline 
aiul courage of the trooj)s deteriorated 
accordingly. But a rai)id and far-reaching 
-- . change in the state of affairs 

e 1 1 ary brought about by the 

Genius of . • • / ^ / 

D . r nomination in io(ioot acom- 

Pnnee Eugene , i r i 

mander-m-clnet who was 

only thirty-three years of age. Prince 
Francis Eugene ol Savoy-Fangnan, the 
yviuiigest son ol Mazarin’s niece, Olympia 
Mamnui, and the Count of Soissons. Since 
the election ot the first Rudolf the House 
of Hapsburg could congratulate itself upon 
no more fortunate occurrence, certainly 
none more ojiportune or richer in result, 
than the fact that the “ })etit Abbe/' 
whom Louis XIV., with his usual arbitrari- 
ness had wished to diive into the cloister, 
applied to the court of Vienna, following 
the example of his brother Lewis Julius, 
for a post in the im])crial army. 

'' Who can venture to say,” justly 
observes Alfred von Arnetli, “ how the 
history of Europe would have been changed 
if the prince had ai)]died to Spain instead 
of to Austria, if he had never fought 
against the Turks, if he had been on the 
side of Philip of Anjou instead of against 
him during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, if he had fought for instead of 
against France ? ” The prince had long 
enjoyed the full confidence of the imperial 
veteran troops, and in a few months had 


Rout 
at Zenta 


so thoroughly reorganised the army that 
he was able to oppose the powerful force 
with which the Sultan Mustapha 11 . 
(1605-1703) was advancing in person 
during the month of August, 1697, for the 
delivery of a crushing blow. On September 
nth he attacked the Turks at Zenta on 
the Theiss ; they had been turned back 
Turkish Petcrwardeiii, and proposed 

** to cross the river and invade 
Transylvania. They were so 
utterly defeated as to be unable 
to recover themselves. A large number of 
their best officers and 30.000 men were left 
on the field of battle or drowned in the 
Theiss ; 80 guns, 423 standards, and seven 
“ horse-tails ” fell into the hands of the con- 
querois, who paid but the moderate jirice 
of 1,500 dead and wounded for their 
victory. WIkui the larger part of his army 
had been sent into winter quarters, Eugene 
made his famous incursion to Serajevowith 
4,(' )o cavairv. 2,()0() infantry, and 12 guns, 
})ro\'ing to the Turks that the mountains 
ol th(i Balkan jieninsula, which they had 
regarded as a sure line of defence against 
Western armies, were not inaccessible to 
Austrian cavalry and even to guns. The ' 
Porte’s stieiigth was broken ; not only 
Austria, but also Poland, had gained con- 
siderable advantages. Moreo\'er, Venice 
under Francesco Morosini, who died in 
it)94, had overrun the Morea, had taken 
Atliims — when the Parthenon was 
destioyed on September 26th, 1687 — and 
had proved her superiority at sea. After 
the heroic struggle lor Caudia in ifitiq, the 
republic seemed to have lost her dominant 
])osition on the Levant, but in 1685 the 
banner of St. Mark triumphed once more, 
and the position of Venice as the chief 
Mediterranean ])owcr was vindicated. 

Peace was comdiidcd at Carlowitz on 
January 26th, 1699; Austria obtained 
the kingdom of Hungary with the 
exception of the Banat, Transylvania, and 
Europe's Slavonia ; Poland was given 

Rest 


the Ukraine and Kamanez- 


After War 


Podolsk ; Russia obtained the 
harbour of Asov, and Venice 
the Moreau peninsula, with Angina and 
Santa Maura, Cattaro, and some smaller 
places on the coast ol Dalmatia. Europe 
seemed to have entered upon a breathing 
sjiace for rest and recovery, the dura- 
tion of which depended upon the life of 
the last Hapsburg King of Spain, which 
was slowly ebbing away in Madrid. 




THE PROBLEM OFTHESPANISH THRONE 

PREPARING FOR THE COMING WAR 


AT the outset of the eighteenth century 
the conception of the state as an entity 
had not been dissociated from that of the 
ruling dynasty. National rights were 
only tentatively brought forward in su])- 
port of dynastical objects. The surest 

Wo n’t extending political 

omen t remained in the forma- 

iii*S lin family ties, the creation 

of hereditary rights, and the 
enjoyment of them when they fell due. 
Consequently, upon the extinction of a 
ruling dynasty ot such territorial power as 
was the Spanish line of the Hapsburgs, a 
European war was inevitable as being the 
only way of deciding whether some one 
European power was to become definitely 
predominant, or whether the balance of 
power could be maintained. 

In the Spanish kingdom women could 
usually inherit, failing men. In the House 
of Hapsburg the rights of female succession 
and of primogeniture were also recognised. 
The possessions of the Sj)anish line and also 
the estates of the Austrian lire formed 
inheritances, which had passed undivided 
to the testator’s eldest son or to the male 
representative next in succession, so long 
as any such survived. For the hast two 
generations the daughters of the Spanish 
line had intermarried only with Bourbons 
and the (ierman Hapsburgs, so that these 
were the only families affected by the 
failure of male heirs. A point in favour 
of the Bourbon claims was the fact that 
the elder Infanta had always married into 
the French line. Louis XIV. ’s mother, 
Anna Maria, was older than Maria Anna, 

„ , „ the mother of the Emperor 

Royal 

• # Charles IL, the last of the 
Spanish Hapsburgs, the elder, 
Maria Theresa, born on September loth, 
1638, was the wife of Louis ; the younger, 
Margaret Theresa, born on July 12th, 
1651, was the first of Leopold's three wives. 
Maria Theresa, however, had solemnly 
renounced her right of succession, whereas 
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Margaret Theresa had been si>e(ially ap- 
pointed to the succession Iv ' father’s 
will, in default of lUcile Conse- 

quently at the court of Vienna .... was 
no doubt whatever that the succession ii^ 
Spain must fall to the Emperor Leopol(^ 
and that his rights were beyond question. 

But at the outset of the War of Succession 
Louis XIV. had already found a pretext 
for declaring that his wife’s renunciation 
was invalid. In this position he naturally 
remained firm, declared himself to be the 
only legitimate successor to the Spanish 
throne, and pretended an especial desire 
to consult the interests of Euroi)e at large 
by entering into negotiations for the 
division of the Spanish inheritance. 

The Gennan House of Haj>sburg was 
at a disadvantage compared with the 
Bourbons, because its efforts to increase 
its territory rested ui)on no national 
basis and no conception of the state as a 
. whole. The Haj)slmrgs were 
limited to a dynastic pohev, 
their territorial power 
“ * had no natural solidarity. 

To them the imperial throne of the German 
kingdom was the summit of their ambition, 
as it was in fact the most dignified jK>sition 
in the Christian world. But it was a 
position winch gave no increase of power, 
and there was no future before it. 

The Peace of Westj)halia had made any 
union of the several German powers under 
a Catholic emperor whoUy imi>ossible. No 
])f)litical genius, however powerful, could 
liave dreamed of successfully accom- 
plishing the task of imperial reform with 
a view to general centralisation. The con- 
ception of an Austrian state was non-exist- 
ent. Hence neither the ruling dynasty nor 
the privy council ever troubled themselves 
to consider in what direction their territory 
could and ought to be extended with a 
view to the gradual formation of a state. 

The Hapsburgs had been forced into 
the practice of a universal policy by the 
unexpected reversion to them^ves of 
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immense inheritances. They had thus 
been un-able to devote their attention to 
the formation of a strong confederacy of 
the lands uix)n the Danube, or to the 
intrrduction of a uniform administration 
throughout the possessions which had 
been given into their hands. Their eyes 
were invariably fixed upon some possible 
advantage which might be won upon the 
outskirts of their empire. They Irittered 
away their great resources in fruitless 
undertakings, and put off the ordering of 
their house at home, which would have 
brought them wealth and power. The 
conclusion of the 
Turkish war, the 
conquest of Hungary 
and Transylvania, 
had been successfully 
brought about, and 
room for colonial 
expansion was thus 
provided for at least 
a century. The 
greatest problems of 
political economy 
were awaiiting solu- 
tion ; treasures lay 
rcjidy to hand such 
as no other dynasty 
in Europe p()ss(‘ssed. 

The Balkan territories 
lay o])en to the 
imjierial armies, and 
never afterwai d > were 
the conditions so 
favourable for a rapid 
success. The Vene- 
tian Rejiublic had 
recoverc d its strength, 
and might have been 
brought over to 



Levant to the Adriatic in earlier ages, 
all had not yet been tom away, and 
many might have been reunited. 

The death of Charles II., the last prince 
of the blood in possession of Spain, 
Naples, Milan, the Catholic Netherlands, 
and “ both Indies,’' was a misfortune for 
the Hapsburg House, because it again 
entangled them in a web of European 
j>olitics, in which they had but little 
success in the days of Maximilian and 
Charles V. Moreover, this event averted 
their attention from very pressing neces- 
sities at home, which they would probably 
have recognised and 
dealt wuth had they 
been allowed the 
leisure to do so. All 
these considerations 
did not affect the 
Emperor Leopold. 
He considered the 
Hapsburg tradition 
as implying special 
duties which he must 
fulfil at all costs. 
His unshaken con- 
fidence in Divine 
Providence had been 
increased by his 
victories over the 
infidels. He believed 
in his rights and in 
the divine nature of 
the call which bade 
him cling to those 
rights. His deter- 
mination was in no 
way influenced by 
political considera- 


PHILIP V.. FIRST BOURBON KING OF SPAIN 
He was the second son of the Dauphin Louis, and in tlOnS 01 praCllCai 
noo, when Duke of Au^u. was bequeathed the crown of statecraft. OtllCrwise 
Spam by Charles II. But it was not till 1713 that, by , t 

• • • of the It must have dawned 


alliance ; its objects the Peace of Utrecht, he was left in possession 
coincid d with those throne, aaer a long struggle with the Archduke Charles. 


of the Hapsburgs in every respect ; its 
growth would have implied no loss, but a 
^eat increase ot prosperity throughout the 
inner Austrian domains, for the exchange 
of products and of labour was necessary, 
natural, and inevitable. The more harbours 
the Venetians could have gained upon the 
coasts of Greece, Macedonia, and Albania, 
the easier and the more advantageous 
would have been the realisation of the 
products of the territories under the 
Austrian rule. The eastern portion of 
the Mediterranean might have regained 
its commercial importance; for, of the 
thousand threads which had united the 


upon him that the 
only successful course open to him was 
to come to some pacific arrangement with 
Louis XIV. to divide the Spanish inherit- 
ance, and to unite with Louis in resisting 
any foreign interference. Leopold, how- 
ever, did not take this course, and troubled 
himself very little about the precautions 
which other powers were taking in the 
event of the demise of the crown of Spain. 

It had long ago been plain to William 
of Orange that it would be most conducive 
to the peace of Europe if neither Bourbon 
nor Hapsburg should receive so consider- 
able an accession of power, and if the 
Spanish monarchy could be kept intact 
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and independent. There was, moreover, of the Bavarian electoral prince, on 
an heir whose rights could be justified February 6th, i6()9, as he was about to 
with but little trouble, the Electoral Prince take ship from Amsterdam to Spain. 

Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria, the son of In March, 1700, Louis proceeded to 
the Elector Max Emanuel’s marriage with discuss further propositions for division 

the Archduchess Maria Antonia, the only with William of Orange, with the inten- 

daughter of Leopold 1 . and the Infanta tion of keeping him from union with the 

Margaret Theresa of Spain. If the female emperor. The latter was calculating upon 

Charles's succession in the House the choice of a Spanish relative, which 

Choice of a Spain was to be maintained, would have been favourable to his house, 

Successor f hen Joseph Ferdinand was the of whose recognition by the sea-])owTrs 

legal successor to his mother, he liad no doubt. The Spanish i)()])ulation 

who had died in 1692. Louis XIV. d(‘clined to entertain any projiosals for 

discussed the terms ot a compact of divi- dismembering the kingdom, and for this 

sion with the Prince of Orange on October reason it might have been jiossible to 

nth, 1698, w'hereby the electoral prince secure th(' succession of a Cierman Hajis- 

was to have Sjiain, the Catholic Nether- burg it he had apj)eared in the kingdoniF 
lands (Belgium), and the colonies; the with a force of troops sufficient to offer 

French dauphin, Naples and Sicily : the vigorous resistance to the invasion of the 

second son of the emjieroi (Cliarles), thi‘ French army, which w^as to be expected 

duchy of Milan, wfiich was in any case a upon the death ol the king. But the* Em- 

fiet of the (iennan crowai. But on Novcaii- peroi Leopold did not think the expemse 

ber 14th, i6()8, Charles 11 . of Spam signed advisal>le, and in any case the undertaking 

a will whe^rein he named the electoral priiH e* w'ould have* bc'cn difl'icult. He therefore 

as his successor. Loui^ then d(*cliiHd to agreed to Loins’ proj)osal that tlu*y 

recognise the prince, and waited the* course should mutually agiTC not to undertake 

of ev’ents, confining himself to jnitting in any military operation in Spain during 

a w’ord (or the choice his grandson the king’s lif(‘time. The ad- 

Phih)) trom among tlu* Spanish grand^vs. „ * vantages ot this arrangement 

Once again it would have been highly were entiivly upon the sid(‘ ol 

advantageous tor the emperoi, who was FraiUT. for upon rect*ipt of the 

supporting the heivditaiy rights of the* new's of the king’s dt'ath she could bring an 

electoral prince and the testam(‘ntary rights army to tin* k'bro in as many days as the 

of the dying sovereign, to have come to an cMuperor would require w'eeks to land a 

understanding with Louis XIV. on the legimcuit at any Spanish ])ort. 

subject of a division. Such a course of rnd(*r these cir('umstances it was in vain 
action might have proved extn'inelv lor the dying Hapsbuig at Madiid to form 

profitable, even if they had taken the the heroic rc‘solve of naming his relative 

Elector of Bavaria into tlieir confidence, at Vienna as his succ(*ssor in defiance of liis 

for he w'ould have been ready to give uji iioweiful neighboin’s desiies; for the 

Bavaria in return for Belgium. Thus })eace ))aity in his own country, and chief 

(jeiman territory might have been among them the Archbishop of Toledo, 

acquired, influence in (iermany might urged upon him that tlie wffiole ol Spain 

have been strengthened, Milan and Naples would be occupied by the French troops 

claimed as a secondary inheritance for the long before any (ierman claimant could 

Archduke Charles, and Sjiain given up to ajipear in the fiidd to defend his rights, 

the Bourbons in return. The Austrian Under jiressure of these considerations 
o r* ‘f House, instead of expending was .signed the will of October 3rd, 1700, 
LotTh'^Tbe** power in the War of the wherein the hereditary rights of the In- 
j/ Spanish .Succession, wherein fanta Maria Theresa were nxognised, 
riAA ottte actually gained a .still and her descendants were Ciilled to the 

smaller success, would have been free to succession ; in the first place was the 

take the offensive against the Turks and to second son of the dauphin, Philip, Duke of 

plant colonics on the Lower Danube and Anjou ; and if he should olitain the French 

in the north of the Balkans. throne, his brother Charles of Berry, 

But before any course of action had been After the Bourbons the Cierman Hapsburgs 

decided uixin, or the first step to negotia- were to inherit, and after them the 

tions with Spain had been taken, the whole Savoyards, who were descended from a 

position was altered by the sudden death sister of Philip HI. The inheritance thus 
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provided for fell vacant on November ist, 
1700 ; on that day Charles II., the last 
representative of that race which for a 
century had wielded the greatest power 
in Europe, sank into his grave. 

A fortnight later Louis XIV. greeted the 
Duke of Anjou as Philip V., King of 
Spain, and gave him immediate possession 
of all the powers united under that title. 
He thought that he now had the game 
entirely in his own hands, for he knew that 
neither England nor Holland was inclined 
to flirt h(‘r military undertakings or to 
great expense. He considered that if he 
could succeed in a veiy shoit space of time 


in getting all the Spanish territories into his 
possession, the sea-powers would have little 
opportunity of stirring them up against him. 
As to the emperor’s power, he thought lie 
would not be able to keep in the field the im- 
posing armies which he was able to summon. 

The Emperor Leopold naturally could 
not recognise his brc'ther-in-law’s will ; on 
the contrary, as head of the kin^^dom and 
as representing the rights of his tamily, he 
was bound to offer a forcible opposition 
to the occupation of Spain by the French 
troops. His eldest son, Jose})h, “ King of 
the Romans,’* with all his dependents at 
the Vienna court, had long been fully 
convinced of the necessity for taking some 


such step ; he brought all his influence to 
bear upon the emperor, urging him to 
commission Prince Eugene to open the 
campaign in North Italy with all possible 
speed. The detemiination displayed by 
the GeiTnan Hapsburgs was due to the 
consciousness that they could place an 
important general at the head of trooj^s 
then marching to attack, but still more to 
the fact that they had on their side an 
ally who was ever ready to strike, whose 
infantry and cavalry squadrons were the 
admiration ol Eiirojie, the Elector of 
P>randcnbiirg and King of Prussia. 
Frederic 111., the Great Elector’s son 


and successor, did not possess his father's 
moral and intellectual cpialities. He was 
a weak ruler, fond of disjflay, of but 
scanty political talent ; but he added a 
show’y exterior to the edifice which his 
father had built up, by obtaining a formal 
recognition of its rank as a second-rate 
European power. For the moment this 
action appeared only as an attempt 
to satisfy personal vanity, but in later 
times it proved a valuable step on the road 
to further development. It is a point of 
some importance that this step was taken 
at a time when the imperial house had 
made the greatest sacrifices to the old 
plans of a universal foreign policy. If the 
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A New King 
on the Throee 
of Polend 


Hapsburg had not been on the eve of the 
decisive stiuggle with the Bourbon rival, 
it is certain that consent would never 
have been given to the foundation of a 
German kingdom, and without the em- 
peror’s consent such a kingdom would 
never have obtained recognition. 

In another direction there was an at- 
tempt to make capital out of 
the elector’s earnest desires ; 
his electoral colleague, 
Frederic Augustus I. of 
Saxony, had been elected King of Poland 
on June 27tli, i6')7, at the price of his 
Protestantism, his recantation being made 
at Baden near Vienna, o i June ist, 1657; 
he would have been glad to sec another 
imitator of his secession, and would have 
rejoiced if the Brandenburger had requested 
his advancement to the kingly title from 
the Pope. For this purpose 
conversion to Catholicism 
would have been an in- 
dispensable preliminary. 

The Bishop of Ermeland, 

Andreas Chrysostomus Za- 
luski, had already arrived at 
Berlin with a letter from Pope 
Innocent XII., which unre- 
servedly announced the 
readiness of the Curia to 
assent to the bargain. But 
on this occasion the Elector 
Frederic showed that he was 
made of sterner stuff than his Augustus 



portant preliminary, and was a guarantee 
of recognition on the part of other powers 
who would naturally adopt the emperor’s 
attitude. The change might have been 
brought to pass by wholly different means 
in the confusion of the approaching wars. 
Brandenburg might have seized some 
suitable piece of territory and have been 
able to adopt the title of kingdom. 

Frederic’s was the sure and certain way, 
and the one proportioned to his capacities. 
It cost some sacrifice ; but this was com- 
paratively small when compared with the 
benefits which resulted. On July 24th, 
1700, the emi)eror’s privy council had 
practically given its assent to the negotia- 
tions upon this matter; on November i6t|jj(p 
the affair was concluded. Brandenburg 
renounced any obligation of feudal depend- 
enc}^ to the emperor as his “ creation ” ; 

in return for the im|Xirial 
promise to greet the king 
after every coronation, he 
undertook to serve the em- 
peror in the war for those 
parts of the Spanish inherit- 
ance situated within the 
limits of the empire— tacitly 
including the duchy of Milan 
— with 8,000 men, for whose 
maintenance notliing .should 
be paid in time of peace and 
100,000 thalc»*s in time of war. 
The elector further promised 
POLAND renounce all claim to 


usual manner of life ajipeared Frederic Au^stu* r, Elector of arrears of subsidy due from 
to indicate ; not fora moirumt PofanTon'june Austria, and to transfer from 

did he entertain any thought the title of Augustus 11. He was his successors to the Roman 

1 • ^ V' 1 i ., 4 . defeated and dethroned in 1702. i 


of changing his religion, but 
lie allowed the Poles to speculate upon the 
possibility of such change so long as he 
thought their opfH^sition might hinder the 
advancement of Prussia. He saw thi t as 
Protestant champion hewouldgivehis house 
a more assured position while placing his 
own loyalty to principle in contrast with 
the facile conduct of the King of Poland. 

Frederic had also recognised correctly 
that he could not ask the crown he desired 
from the hand of France. Not dependence, 
but independence, was to be the meaning 
of this crown; it was to oblige the sove- 
reigns of Europe to treat with him as with 
an equal. Tlie new Prussian kingdom 
was to rise from the Holy Roman Empire 
not as its enemy, but as a new expression 
of the power which was yet dormant in 
that antiquated organism. For that reason 
the emperor’s consent was the most im- 
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emperor the electoral power 
of an archduke. On the other hand, the 
emperor promised the new king the inherit- 
ance of Orange after William’s death. 

On January i8th, 1701, Frederic and 
his wife ascendi-d the kingly throne in 
Konigsberg, and the duchy of Prussia, 
which had been acquitted of all feudal 
obligations since the compacts of Labiau 
p . and Wehlau, was thus raised to 
. the status of a kingdom. The 
Elector of Brandenburg became 
Kingdom Prussia, even as the 

Elector of Saxony became King of Poland, 
as the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein became 
King of Denmark, and the Elector of 
Hanover, a decade later, became King of 
England. The form of jxirsonal union and 
the constitutional relations of the empire 
to these independent monarchies was the 
same in all of these cases ; but the actod 
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course of events produced many practical 
differences. Only the Elector of Branden- 
burg had become a German king ; his royal 
residence was Berlin, and not Konigsberg. 

The help of Brandenburg- Prussia was 
all the more important to the emperor, as 
the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
who was closely united to him, was now 
unable to fulfil his promises in the event of 
a war with France. He was the disturbing 
cause of a war for the possession of the 
Baltic territories, which occu})ied the 
attention of Europe for a full decade 
simultaneously with the War for the 
Spanish Succession — the Second, or Great, 
Northern War (1700-1721). Of this war, 
it suffices at this point to say that the 
impetuous youth upon the Swedish 
throne, after overthrowing Denmark, 
attacked 40,000 Russians on the Narwa 
with 8,000 men 
on November 
30th, 1700, and 
1) c a t them 
utterly; but 
Peter was not 
to be turned 
from the prose- 
cution of his 
designs. This 
defeat taught 
him the abso- 
lute necessity of 
completing his 
military organi- 
sation, and he 



increased the emperor’s difficulties in 
obtaining a force of troops from his 
German allies sufficient in number to 
protect the Rhine boundary ; they did 
not, however, prevent him from making 
an appeal to arms to secure his riglits. 
His decision to send an army into Upper 
Italy under the command of Prince 
^ ^ Eugene, for the reconquest of 
Move oT duchy of Milan, which had 

I I taken over by the 

Leopold I. the best- 

advised moves which Leopold I. ever 
made in the course of his long reign. 
Eugene’s success greatly increased the 
prestige of the House of Austria, and 
contributed to encourage those states 
which were hesitating whether to take any 
paft in the stioiggle or to allow the Spanish 
kingdom to pass without opposition to 

Louis XIV.’s 
grandson. A 
general feeling 
of astonishment 
was created by 
the information 
that Eugene 
had taken over 
the army under 
Marshal Nicolas 
Catinot, which 
was waiting in 
readiness in the 
fortresses on the 
Itsch, that he 
had arrived in 


FREDERIC I. OF PRUSSIA AND HIS QUEEN 
- ' Born in 1057, Frederic succeeded to the Electorate of Brandenburg: in .. . 4. 

UllClei stood V’Cl y year 1688 . On January 18 th, 1701 , Frederic and his wife Sophia Venetian tCril- 
well that ** his Charlotte ascended the kingly throne in Konigsberg, and the duchy tory by dctOUrS 
inexperienced Prussia was raised to the dignity and status of a kingdom, through almost 

youths were bound to yield before an impassable Alpine tracks, and that his 
army so old, so experienced, and so well attack upon the enemy’s flank in the 


equipped.” The ridicule of Europe at 
the Muscovite incompctency, of which the 
most incredible reports emanated from 
Sweden, was of no long duration. The 
tsar was able to reorganise hi', military 
administration, to found cannons out of 
church bells, to devise new 
sources of income, and in a 
short time to take the offen.sive 
again. Meanwhile Charles XII. 
interfered in the affairs of Poland, marched 
his army up and down the Vistula valley, 
and by his partisanship of Stanislaus 
Leszczynski as opposition king in 1704, 
accentuated the party divisions among the 
Polish nobility, in which the kingdom 
expended the remainder of its strength. 
Tltese Northern complications considerably 


PoUa<I'« 

Oppotition 

Kitt( 


battle of Carpi, on July 9th, 1701, had 
obliged the French to retreat behind the 
Oglio. The imperial field-marshal then 
awaited the counter attack of Villeroi at 
Chiari, on September ist, and inflicted 
considerable loss upon the French. Then 
the open and the secret enemies of France 
rejoiced aloud, and began to consider the 
possibility of forming a new confederacy 
against the king, who was striving to 
become the master of Europe. 

Louis XIV. was not anxious for the out- 
break of a general conflict, and thought that 
Holland, which delayed to recognise the 
position of Philip of Anjou, might be 
tempted into neutrality, and restrained 
from any thoughts of hostility which she 
might nave entertained. In February, 
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1701, he ordered Marshal Boufflers to 
cross the frontier of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and to demand the surrender of 
those fortresses in which Dutch garrisons 
were stationed, in accordance with the 
terms of a “Barrier Treaty” with Spain. 
Max Emanuel of Bavaria, who ruled in 
Bnissels as Sjunish stadtholder, had 
already ordered the com- 


France's Strong 

Hand on 

the Dutch States 


mandants to hand over the 
fortresses to France, and 


in the result twenty-three 
Dutch battalions became French {)nsoners. 
The Dutch States were now obliged to 
recognise Philip whether they would or not, 
in order to stave off the further advance 
of the French, against whom they wore 
entirely defenceless for the moment ; but 
their suspicions had been aroused to tlic 
highest pitch, and of this fact they made 
no concealment to the English Parliament. 

The Parliament determined to send an 
ambassador to the negotiations which had 
been opened at the Hague to discuss the 
conditions necessary to the maintenance 
of peace, Louis XI V. struggled to prevent 
the protraction of the negotiations which 
was thereby involved, but at length gave 
in, whereuj)on the States and England 
went a stej) further, and demanded power 
to co-opt an ambassador from the em- 
[leror. The danger which France now had 
to face was lest the execution of the will 
of Charles II. of Spain should be placed 
in the hands of a Eurojiean congress. 
While the progress of diplomacy between 
the House of Bourbon and the sea-powers 
was thus opportunely coming to a head, 
public opinion in England was gradually 
swinging to the opposite extreme. The 
Tories were afraid of losing their influence 
if they attempted to stem the tide ; they 
therefore withdrew their o{)j)osition to the 
Hanoverian succession. 

The news from Italy, and the j)rospcct 
that England would take a vigorous share 
in the coming war, produced an imnu diate 
effect in Holland. William of 
r' • Orange arrived in his native 
Wa/ land in Se])tember, 1701, and 

concluded the Great Alliance, 
which declared itself unable to acquiesce 
in the French prince’s posse.ssi()n of the 
Spanish monarchy. To the emperor was 
guaranteed at least the possession of the 
Catholic Netherlands, Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily, as well as the Spanish islands in 
the Mediterranean. On their side the sea- 
I)ouers claimed the right to annex such 
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portions of the Spanish West Indian 
colonies as were most suitable for their 
commerce and carrying trade, Spain and 
France were never to be united, and in no 
case was the King of France to be ruler 
also of Spain. It remained open to the 
Archduke C'harles, to whom the kingdom 
had been devised by his father, to secure 
possession of it, if he could ; but the 
allies were not bound to su})port him. 

The formation of this alliance did not 
absolutely preclude the possibilitv of a 
j)eaceful solution ; if Louis XI Y. had 
recognised the critical nature of the situa- 
tion, an equal partition might un- 
doubtedly have been agre(*d upon. But 
his political j^rogramme was oi tar im 
ambitious a character to admit of any 
demands lor the ])laemg ot reasonabh' 
limits to the E'reneli power. 1'he 
compact that was (oncliKh’d on Manh 
qth, 1701, with Maximilian Emanuel 11 . 
of Bavaria, whose biotln'i Cltauens of 
Cologne was already de|)endent u|)on him, 
might easily have deceived him with 


. regard to the situation in Ger* 

of the" stimulated 

« « v tlu‘ hopes which hetaitertained 

of tiK' em})eior. Instead o1 
making overtures to the S(‘a-povvers. and 
requesting their mediation with the 
emperor wath a viiwv to settlement, he niadt‘ 
th(‘ breach with England irH^))aral)le bv 
recognising as king the tliirtei*n-v(*ar-old 
James (III.) upon the death of his lather 
James IL, on Se]>teml)cr 17th, 1701 ; at 
the same time lie jn’ovoked the emperor 
to the bitterest rcsistana' by giving per- 
mission to Phili}) to assume the title of 
Count of Ha})sburg and Duke of Austria. 

William of Orang(‘ survived this change 
in the relations of the l^mropean powers 
only a few months; he died on March i()th, 
1702. His great achievement, the alliance 
against Louis XIV., n*mained uninqiaired. 
His sister-in-law, Anne, was bound to sup- 
port It because her jxisition as ruler was 
founded uj)on the general opposition to 
her relatives who wxTe maintained by 
France. John Churchill, Earl ot Marl- 
borough, the husband of her friend Sarah 
Jennings, was anxious for a war and 
therefore busied himself in gaining the 
strong support of the English Parliament, 
and also in maintaining the policy of the 
Prince of Orange in the States, where 
he foijnd an enthusiastic dependent and 
a loyal supporter of William’s actions in 
the Council Pensionary, Anthony Heinsius. 



WESTERN EUROPE 
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WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


AND THE GREAT TRIUMPHS OF MARLBOROUGH 


I OUlS XIV.’s hopes witli regard to the 
^ German Empire remained unlnlfilled. 
The two Wittelsbachs found no j)art y. The 
associated armed districts of the emjurc 
had certainly fallen into the Bavarian 
trajj, and had concluded an agreement of 
neutrality with him. But they })erceived 
in due time that they were then entirely 
without defence against tlie protector of 
Max Emanuel, and so rejoined the 
emperor, on whose behalt the Margrave 
Lewis W'llliam of Badim undertook the 
defence of the Rhine. Hanover and 
Luneburg ])laced (),ooo men at the 
disposal of Holland, and 10,000 men at 
England’s .service in leturn lor the 
necessary j)ayments. The King of Prussia 
gave the sea-powers (),ooo men, besides 
the auxiliary tio()})s which he was pledged 
to furnish to the (‘m})eior. 

In the spiing of 170J the war began 
upon the Rhine and in the Netherlands. 
At the same tim(* Max Emanuel ojieiily de- 
xk p* dared ior TVance, ()ver|)ow(‘red 
the imperial town of Ulm, 
. .. ^ and got possession of Regens- 
in e ar His task was to maintain 

his position on the Danube until a French 
anny could advance through the Schwar/- 
wald and unite with him. Then it was 
proposed to march upon Vienna. How- 
ever, it was not until May 12th, 170J, that 
the Bavarian army, in the pay oi loanee, 
succeeded in joining Marshal Vi liars, and 
even then the leadei*s did not feel them- 
selves strong enough to march u})(>n 
Vienna until they were secured against 
the jxDssibility of a diversion from the 
Tyrol. Max Emanuel also had a subsidiary 
j)lan. He desired to get possession of the 
land which seemed well suited for his 
retirement in the event of peace negotia- 
tions, or even for exchange against Najdes 
or Belgium. He therefore pressed on to 
unite with the Duke of Vendome, who 
was operating in Northern Italy. 

Prince Eugene had been so feebly sup- 
ported from Vienna that he had been able 
only to prevent the duke from advancing 


further north at the bloody battle of Luz- 
zara on August 15th, 1702, and could not 
inflict a decisive defeat upon him. The 
Bavarians got possession of the upper and 
lower Inn valle^^ took Innsbruck, and 
pressed on across the Brenner Pass. Then 
the Tyrolese brought their militia against 
them, which they had kept on foot since 
n . the Landlibell of 1511, and 

Brenner, 

Laiuleck ^ after defeating them at Landeck. 

The elector's attempt was a 
comj^lete failure, lor Vend'me did not press 
his advance ujHin the Etscli with sufficient 
vigour. Lewis of Baden had been in 
position for the Danube for a long time, 
confronting the Fiench army under Villars 
with a su])enor loice, and if he had grasjied 
tlie situation and made the best use of his 
advantage, Max Emanuel, whose strength 
had already been broken, would have been 
in a critical jiosition. and would have been 
forced to make a se})aratc ])eace with the 
em])eror. However, he and Villars very 
cievtMiy extricated themselves from their 
jieiilous situation, and on Sejitember 20th, 
1703, they t‘ven won a victory at Hoch- 
stadt over the im])erial troops under the 
Austrian Count Hermann Otto Stynim. 

The emperor’s cause was m a bad way, 
mainly through lack of money for the pay 
and equipment of the tro()j)s. Piance 
Eugene was, it is true, summoned to court 
to })reside over the council of war ; but 
his most zealous attempts to make the 
necessary provision for the annies re- 
mained without result from the time that 
Tk r u became necessary to carry 

ReH tout Hungary. ' Leopold’s 

e igioui policy of religious iii- 

n o erance brought forth its 

fruit. Religious toleration should have 
been granted to the kingdom upon its re- 
conquest, and after the hereditary rights 
of the Hapsburgs had been recognised in 
the Presburg Reichstag of 1687 a modicum 
of self-government should have been 
granted to the country. Instead of spend- 
ing time upon religious uniformity, the 
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administration should have encouraged 
colonisation, have built roads and ships, 
settled German peasants and artisans in 
the country, supported the Saxons and the 
Zipfer, and furthered their material in- 
terests. Had this been done, the yearning 
k A stsite of things under 

- ® Turkish administration would 

1^ enough to 

la unghry ambitious plans of 

the Bethlen and Rakoczy, who were 
now able to satisfy their desire for 
insurrection with French money. Govern- 
ment business in Hungary was carried 
on principally through the aiTny Jew,'* 
Oppenheimer, with such careless and 
unsound methods that the credit of the 
Austrian House was 
absolutely rotten. The 
pledging of the crown 
jewels often produced 
insufficient amounts to 
cover the expenses of the 
most necessary diplomatic 
missions. Any regular 
payment of troops, any 
proper commissariat, or 
recruiting to supply the 
losses of regiments in the 
field, was entirely out 
of the question. 

The commander of the 
Italianarmy,Count Guido 
Starhemberg, was so 
poorly supported from 
Vienna as to fall into the 
delusion that his previous 
commander had purposely 
and out of jealousy left 
him in the most difficult 
circumstances in the face 
of an enemy of over- 
powering strength. However, he ])ro- 
vided plenty of occupation for his 
(>p|X)nent, who had undertaken to join 
Max Emanuel at Trient, a movement 
which proved unsuccessful ; and at the 
outset of the year 1704 he began his famous 
flanking march along the right bank of 
the Po, crossing the Appennines and the 
mountainous country of Montserrat to 
Turin, where he joined Duke Victor 
Amadeus II. of Savoy, who had gone 
over to the emperor's side. From this 
time forward there were two separate 
s(ats of war in Northern Italy — one 
at Mincio, Lake Garda, and in the 
Brescian Alps ; the other on the Upper 
Po, around Chivasso and Crescentino. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Conimander*in>Cbief of the Engrlish and Dutch 
forces in the War of the Spanish Succession ; 
this great general won bHUiatit victories at 
Blenheim in 1704, at Ramilhes in 1706, at 
Oudenarde in 170S, and at Malplaquet in 1700. 


Dom Pedro II. of Portugal had also 
joined the Great Alliance. At his request 
an Anglo-Dutch fleet conveyed to Lisbon 
the Archduke Charles, in whose favour the 
emperor had resigned his rights of succes- 
sion to the Spanish monarchy. Though 
there were not resources sufficient for a 
vigorous campaign into the Spanish 
peninsula, yet an important part, of the 
French army was there held in check. 
Marshal Rene de Froulai, Count of 
Tess6, began in 1705 a siege of the rock 
fortress of Gibraltar, which cost him 
nearly 10,000 men. The fortress had been 
captured by an English naval squadron 
under Rooke and Cloudsley Shovel. 
Louis XIV. still had before him t^ 
{irospect tliat the war 
would turn entirely in his 
favour, if Max Emanuel 
with his Bavarian French 
army could penetrate to 
Vienna and seize the 
imperial capital. He had 
already obliged Passau to 
surrender at the beginning 
of 1704, and was advanc- 
ing toward Linz. The 
positions of the several 
combatants at that time 
foiTn a truly remarkable 
picture, and the suriirising 
union between these anny 
corjis thus scattered about 
with no ai)})arent connec- 
tion is one of the most 
interesting features in the 
history of this war. They 
were placed as follows : 
Max Emanuel in Upper 
Austria, with 16,000 men ; 
Marshal Marsin, with 
20,000 to 22,000 French, in Augsburg, 
between filer and Lech, to which must 
be added some 10,000 Bavarians as 
garrison troops in Munich, Ingolstadt, 
Ulm, and many smaller places. 

Opjiosed to these were about 10,000 
Austrians in Upper Austria and on the Tyrol 
frontier, and an imperial 
army under Field-Marshal 
Thiingen and the Dutch 
General von Goor, in the 
Bodensee district, with Bregenz as their 
headquarters ; their strength was 21,000 
men, but the departure of 9,000 electorate 
Saxons brought them down to 12,000. In 
Franconia was an imperial army under 
the Margrave of Brandenburg-Bayreuth, 


The Armiei 
Engaged in the 
Orent War 
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Christian Ernest — imperial regiments, 
Frankish tro(){)s and Prussians under 
Lec)ix)ld of Dessau, not more than 
14,000 men altogether. 

Marsin’s troo})s were in poor condition, 
and greatly in want of recruits to com- 
plete their strength. To bring these up was 
the task of Marshal Tallard, who was on the 
Upi)er Khme with 30,000 men. 


English nnd 


In the Moselle district were 


Dutch in the , 1 1 • 

14,010 French under Coli^ny. 

NetUrU«a. 

Margrave Lewis William of Badui, whose 
headquarters were at Aschaffenburg, could 
oppose 30,000 men, consisting of trooi)s 
from the em])eror and the empire, and 
from Hosse-Dannstadt and Luneburg in 
Dutch pay. He held the so-called Stoll- 
hofen line in the Rhine plains, ojiposite 
Strassburg and the Schwarzwald passes. 

In the Netherlands the English-Diitch 
aiTiiy, under the command of Marl- 
liorough, had Ixtii standing for a year 
in almost complete inaction, conironted 
by the Frencli under Boufflers and 
Villeroi. The Dutcli commissaries, who 
interlered in all military afiairs as soon as 
a single company paid t)y them had taken 
the field, placed insujierable olistachjs m 
the way of any comprehensive plan of 
camj>aign. They were* ac'custonud to 
wage war on the principles oi commercial 
calculation. They were* but feeble, nervous 
merchants opposed to any undertaking 
requiring audacity : and so, wheiievcT 
an attack was proposed, they iu*sitated 
and discussed until the advantage had 
slipped through tlu‘ir fingers. 

Under these circumstances, it became 

plain that the respective superiority of the 

ccmibatants must be decided u|)oii the 

Danube. Perhaps the most stnking proof 

of Marlborough’s strategical poW(‘rs is the 

fact that he r<'cognisc‘d this necessity, and 

at once determined to act upon it. As in 

all gn^at events, personal ambition here also 

exercised a most fortunate infiuenc'e, for 

'Tk p I* k which drove John 

LeI<U?s Churchill to seek a sphere for 

/V ♦ . A 4* his military energies in which 
Quick Actioii i\ ” ^ I 

success and honours were to be 

won. To the Dutchmen he left their own 
troops and no inconsiderable portion of the 
auxiliaries hired by England to carry on 
some unimportant sieges and covering 
movements in the Netherlands, while he 
himself executed a surprise movement 
across Germany with 20,000 English troops. 
The imperial court also recognised that 
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Austria must be protected on i he Rhine 
and in the Schwarzwald, and sent Prince 
Eugene into the empire. He undertook 
to cover the Upper Rhine, while Lewis 
William of Baden claimed the personal 
command of the imperial army, which 
was operating against Max Emanuel 
and Marsin. The Elector Max retired 
from I'pper Austria to the Lech on hearing 
that the Schwarzwald passes were more 
strongly held and that the army was 
advancing from Franconia towards the 
Danube. He was afraid, and with reason, 
that his junction with Tallard might ])rove 
imj)ossible of execution, and raw himself 
already m a desperate position. 

If the timid Margrave had lK‘en in 
least degree competent to jicrform his 
duties, the elector would most probably 
liave been taken ])risoner bidore the arrival 
of the Fnuu'h reiniorcements, which were 
marching in the dirtxdion of Freiburg and 
had already reached Vilhngen. On May 
20th he took ovM'r reinforcements from 
Tallard to the number of 10,000 men, with 
a long train of siipj)lies, guns, uniforms, 
and 1, 300, ()()() livres. Tallard then r(‘- 
^ , turned to the Rhine. How- 

SpuL^d““‘ ^ ' Margrave 


Begiaui Ag 


of Baden’s disinclination to 


fight, the Franco-Bavarian 
army escaped from its dangerous position 
at Stockach, and proceedixl to fall back 
upon Ulm on June ist, 1704. 

Shortly alterwards Marlborough’s troops 
passed through Swabia wilhout moles- 
tation, joined hands with the margrave’s 
main army, and a j)lan ol campaign became 
))ossible. Prince Eugene also took part 
m the deliberations, and agi(‘ed with 
Marlborough as to the nec'essity of attack- 
ing Max Emanuel, while their forces 
were still sujxuior to liis. Marlborough 
and the ma^'giave held the command 
upon alternat(‘ days. On July 2nd Marl- 
borough gave battle with the united 
Anglo-(ierman army on the Scludlenberg 
at Donauuerth, and in spile of heavy 
losses -among them Field-Marshal Styruiii 
and General Goor — won a victory over 
the Franco-Bavarians, who were forced 
to retire across the Danube and to 
concentrate upon Augsburg. The elector’s 
hopes of victory were now dashed to tin* 
ground; he showed an inclination to 
listen to the emperor’s proposals for 
peace. Marsin was greatly annoyed at 
this, and was forced to throw all kinds 
of obstacles in the way to prevent him 
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from negotiating with a view to throwing 
up the cause of Louis XIV. Tallard and 
Villeroi were opposing Prince Eugene on 
the Rhine with three times his strength, 
but did not venture to attack their 
dreaded adversary. 

Tallard, at the call of Marsin, now 
marched through the Schwarzwald to the 
^ 3 help of the elector with 25,000 

ro^ forty-five guns. As 

. n . soon as Prince Eugene learned 

otDadea collected all the 

troops which could by any possibility be 
spared from the defence of the Stollhofcn 
lines, and made his way to that point 
where the fortunes of the Great Alliance 
were to be decided — to the Danube. He 
made a secret agreement with Marlborough, 
that the Margrave of Baden, who was 
nothing but a hindrance to their oiiera- 
tions, should be left behind to carry on the 
siege of Ingolstadt, while the two generals 
confronted the enemy in the open field. 

Meanwhile Marsin had induced Max 
tmanuel to march with him from 
Augsburg in a north-westerly direction 
to the Danube, and to cross to the left 
bank of the river. There they joined 
hands with Tallard’s troops. Marlbor- 
ough had been covering the retirement of 
the imperial army at Rain, and now 
hastened through Donauwerth to the su])- 
port of the jirince, who had been lor some 
days in a dangerous jiosition, as he was 
liable to be driven out of his ])ost u])on 
the Kesselbach by the Franco- Bavarians, 
who were vastly superior in nninbers. 

The Frenchmen were anxious to await 
the arrival of the Bavarian reinforce- 
ments, for they thought it dangerous 
to weaken their own forces before 
the arrival of this accession of strength ; 
the Bavarians, however, did not arrive 
at the proper time. When Marl- 
borough’s battalions appeared on the 
Kesselbach, the jiositions of the re- 
spective parties for the battle of 
Hochstadt were already deter- 
e rench Qp morning of 

# August 13th, 1704, the allies 

^ ^ advanced: Prince Eugene, with 
eighteen battalions and seventy-eight 
squadrons — 9,000 infantry and 9,3^0 
cavalry — undertook to make a march on 
the right wing for the purpose of delivering 
a flank attack, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon advanced upon the position of 
Max Emanuel and Marsin at Lutzingen. 
The former had five battalions and 
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twenty-three squadrons under his com- 
mand, while Marsin had thirty-seven 
battalions and sixty squadrons. Tallard had 
thirty-six battalions, forty-four mounted 
squadrons and sixteen on foot, with which 
to meet Marlborough, who commanded 
forty-six battalions, 23,000 men and eighty- 
three squadrons, with 10,560 cavalry. The 
allied forces, as a whole, numbered 57,000 
men with fifty-two guns, against 56,000 
French and Bavarians with ninety guns. 

The brilliant victory gained by the allies 
was due to the complete agrecmient of the 
two commanders as to the g(oieral idea 
of the battle and the accurate execu- 
tion of the movements proposed. Marl- 
borough was twice rejmlsed ])y Tall»'d 
on the light, while he prepare 1 Hns 
uncxjiectcd main onset on the ccntie, 
but was able to rally lor a third onset, 
while Eugene held the enemy’s left wing 
so firmly that Marsin dared not send a 
single battalion to Tallard's support. The 
battle in this quarter was finally decided 
by the “ indescribable valour ” with which 
the ten Prussian battalions under Leoj)old 
of AnhaIt-De“^sau stormed the position of 
^ Liitzingen, after the imiierial 

” . cavalry had retreated before 

the iM'anco-Bavanaii horse. 
Max Emanuel and Priiu'e 
Eugene fought in th(‘ hottest jiart of the 
attacks. Tallard did not understand how 


to make the best use of Ins sujieriority in 
infantry ; the greater jiart of them he 
placed in P>lenheim to delend the })lace, 
and kept only nint? battalions and 1,200 
(li.smountcd cavalry for use in the ojxm 
field. Marlboiough made the utmost use 
of his masses of cavalry ; i0() squadrons 
were employed m the tremendous charge 
at ()berglauh(‘im in the centre of the line 
of battle between Lutzingen and Blenheim. 
Having broken the centre completely, 
Marlborough was now able to envelop 
the French right and destroy it. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the allies 
were masters of the field ; they had lost 
12,600 men, a quarter of the forces with 
which they had marched out to battle. 
The Elector Max and Marsin retreated with 
half of the Franco-Bavarian forces, having 
lost 17,000 dead and wounded, and 11,000 
prisoners, among whom were 1,500 
officers. The battle of Blenheim marks the 
beginning of modern warfare, which seeks 
to decide the contest by destroying the 
adversary on the battlefield, and not by 
merely winning the ground or capturing 
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From the drawing by R. Caton Woodv||ie 
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fortresses. The strategical principles of 
Marllx)rough and Eugene were further 
developed by Frederic the Great and 
Gneisenau, and brought to perfection by 
Moltke, However, at that time the art of 
following up a success was not understood. 

A vigortms pursuit, of which the nume- 
rous German cavalry would have been 
Afi tK capable, would have corn- 

R f the destruction ot the 

Bre&Keim before Villeroi could 

have come to their assistance. 
But it was contrary to the custom of war 
to refuse the trooj^s a pause for rest at 
the conclusion of a great action : more- 
over, it was thought that the objects ot 
the war might be obtained by diplomacy 
and continued negotiation with Bavaria. 
These hopes were not tulfilled. The 
remnant of Marsin and Tallard's arm\*, 
together with some thousands of Bavarians 
sent by Villeroi, reached the* left bank 
of the Rhine and went into winter quarti*rs 
on the Most'lle and in Alsace. 

Max Emanuel resumed his post as stadt- 
holder in Brussels, while his troojis kept up 
a guerrilla warfare in their native land witli 
the Austrians, until Prince Eugene oca u- 
pied Bavaria in the emperor’s name, 
brought about the disbandment ot the 
electoral battalions, and came to an 
agreement with the Electress Theres<‘, 
who had lamiained in Munich, whereby 
.die was assuH'd a maintenanc(\ but 
deprived of all influence upon the govern- 
ment of the country. Howevei, the 
extortions oi the Austrian administration 
and the conscnjition of recruits excit(‘d a 
revolt of the peasants in the following year, 
which was rejiressed only on Christmas 
Day by the battle of the S(‘ndling (iate. 

On May 3th, 1705, Leopold died, and 
Joseph I. ascended the throne without 
hindrance. The Great Alliance was now 
able to take the offensive, but the war 


made no great jirogress during this year. 
The French lines in the Netherlands were 
^ - stormed by Marlborough on 

J''>y August IMI, 


Leopold 


Prince Eugene fought .an in- 


decisive battle with Vend 3me at 
Cassano. It was not until the year 1706 
that Marlborough’s victory over Villeroi at 
Ramillies in Brabant ( n May 2;5td made 
the occupation of the Spani.sh Netherlands 
possible. The corresjxjnding victory of 
Turin on September 7th, where Leojxild’s 
Pfussians again displayed their admir- 
able military capacities under Eugene’s 
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leadershi}), drove the French out of the 
north of Italy. On June 27th, 1706, 
Madrid was won for Charles III. by an 
Anglo- Portuguese army, but was soon 
afterwards retaken. Valencia now became 
the seat of the Ha])sl)args, until the 
defeat of Almanza, which Lord Galway 
suffered on April 25th, 1707, at the hands 
of the French marshal — natural son of 
James 11. — James Fitzjames, Duke 
ot Benvick. The southern provinces then 
fell into the hands ot Phili]) V. 

Louis XIV. atlemj)tcd a change of 
])()licy by entering into an alliance with 
Charles XIL of Svvcd('n, who had advanced 
upon Saxony fiom Poland in 17()(), and 
obliged the Elector Frederic Augustus^, 
to n‘noiince his claims to Poland at 
Altranstadt on Sc|>tcmbcr 24th, 1706. 
This w’as a serious matt(‘i for the allies, 
because the Swedes Ir d made demands 
upon the (‘inperor with w'hich he was not 
likelv to comply, and an adventurous 
spirit such as Chailes might veiy well have 
initiated a Swedish attack upon the 
imperial territory. Had Cluirles jxissessed 
the smallest capacity lor diplomacy, the em- 
- . barrassments ot France would 

AlUance*^ have ])rovid(d him wath a 

witrsweaen ..pportmiitv for Its 

exercise. But his action was 
inspired 1)\' the humour in winch he hap- 
pened to bcMiot by lixed lainciples; hisrnili- 
tary succ(‘ss w'as a sarj)rise lor the moment, 
but it did not contribute to establish the 
Swedish ])owrr, the iin))ortance of which 
was almost everywhere ovei -estimated. 

Thanks to the j)ers()nal intervention 
ot Marlborough, ( harles w'as induced 
to thn>w^ m his lot with the allies 
in Ai)nl, 1707. His quarrel wath the 
em])eror wais not successtully j^atched up 
until August 3()th, 1707, when the emperor 
was led to mak(‘ certain concessions in 
lavaiur of the Silesian Protestants. During 
his stay in Saxony, (haiios XIL had 
collt*( t(d an army of 40.000 men and nearly 
100,000 horse, and with this force he 
might have im])osed any terms upon 
Germany as the ally of Louis ; lor the 
emjnre had no army capable of resisting 
him at its disposal. When this army again 
marc) ed eastward, in September, 1707, 'it 
was felt that tl'.e terrible suspense of the 
situation had been relieved. It was 
marching to its dowaifall. Charles was 
persuaded by the revolted Cossack hetman, 
Ivan Stephanovitch Mazeppa, to make an 
incursion into the Ukraine, • instead of 




THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET, IN 170 y. MARLBOROUGH DRIVING THE GUARD OF THE CORPS OFF THE FIELD 

FrOni the drawing by R. Chton Woodvillc 
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first reconquering the Balkan districts interests of his people than when he 

which the Russians had occupied. The rejected this proposal and detennined to 

battle of Poltava, on July 8th, 1709, continue the war, relying upon the devotion 

resulted in the annihilation of the Swedish and the nobility of the French, 

army, forced the king to take flight into France was now no longer to be feared. 
Turkish territory, and by securing Peter In Spain, also, her influence was gone. 

the'Great in the possession of Ingria (vSaint The national ])aity clung to Philip of 

Petersburg) gave him the foundations for Anjou because he consulted their interests 

his future position as a European j>ower. in declaring for the indei)endence of the 

It was only at the cost of the greatest monarchy. All the advantages which the 

Loots XIV Louis XIV. could sea-powers demanded for their trade 

Works ' provide means for the con- might have been conceded forthwith, 

for Peace fhe war. The There was no reason why Euroj)c should 

defeats of Oudenarde on July put herself to further loss on account of 

lith, 1708, and of Malplaquet on September th(‘ kingdom of Charles III. ; on the con- 

lith, 170Q, obliged him to open negotia- trary, the ground had been cleared for a 

tions for peace, wherein he showed himself jK‘aceful settlement, which might have le^ 

dis|X)sed to renounce his claims u]'>on S])ain, to a universal jiacification. Hut mG 

if Phili]) were to be compensated with obstacle to this was the “ barrier treaty ” 

Naples. The Hague con feience anogantly which Holland had concluded with 

demanded guarantees on the j)art o I Philip England, on October 2()th, 1709, without 

of Anjou for the (wacuation ol Sjxiin by inlonning the other members of the alli- 

the French troops. Louis never j^roved ance of the agreement. By this conven- 

himself better ca]>able of repicsen ting the t ion the States we re to n'ceive a niimbei 



THE BATTLE OF VILLA VICIOSA IN THE YEAR 1710 
This battle, which was fought after the withdrawal of tlie great Marlborough from the ope^'atlons of the war, 
resulted iu a victory for the French over the Austrian party, and did much to revive the iu^a of Looia XIV. 

Frooi the painting by Aldus at Voriailles 
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THE FRENCH VICTORY AT THE BATTLE OF DENAIN IN 1712 
The success of the French at the battle of Denain is said to have saved the kingdom, French writers swelling it into 
comparison with Ramillies. Prince Eugene besieged Landrecies, and the French commander, Villars, pretending 
to assault the besieging army, made a sudden side march and advanced upon Denain. The French officers 
called for fascines to fill up the ditch. “Eugene will not allow you time,” cried Viilars, “the bodies of the first 
slain must be our fascines.” Then storming the camp, the Frenchmen carried it before Prince Eugene could arrive. 

J'rom tlitj piiiituii: by Alaux at \’tTSatll« s 


of fortresses in llie Si)anish Netherlands, 
together with Liege, Bonn, and Guelders. 
Thus the division of the Sj>anish inherit- 
ance was affected before tlie licirs had 
come to any agreement. As so(m as Louis 
learned this fact, lie perceived that the 
Alliance must split asunder. His new 
peace j)ro]K)sals were offered merely with 
_. _ , the object of initiating negotia- 

in Power tion ; when once the negotiations 
j j had been got under way, he felt 

“ * confident that the relations of 

the powers would change in his favour. 

This change began in the course of the 
year 1710, owing to the fall of Marl- 
borough’s party in England, and the fact 
that the Tories gained nearly a two-thirds 
majority in the Parliamentary elections. 
Queen Anne had broken with the proud 
Duchess Sarah and assured the allies of 
the continuance of her support ; but she 


was anxious to see the conclusion of peace, 
in order that Marlborough might be 
removed from his })osition as commander 
on the justifiable jilca that there was no 
further need for Ins services. 

Affairs in Spain had taken a course which 
precluded any prospect of Philip’s removal. 
Vendbme, who had taken up the com- 
mand of his anny, was more than a 
match for any forces which Charles had 
at his disposal. He had forced Charles to 
evacuate Madrid, which he had occupied, 
and on December loth, 1710, at Villa 
Viciosa, he had defeated the Austrians 
under Starhemberg. Charles was driven 
back upon Barcelona and some fortresses 
on the shores of Catalonia. It was not to 
be suj^posed that he would ever succeed 
in getting possession of the kingdom. If, 
therefore, Philip was left in possession of the 
country of which he was, in any case, virtual 
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master, favourable conditions in other recognised the succession of the House 
respects might be expected from France, of Hanover in England, left to England 
The road to peace was thus cleared when the Hudson Bay territories -in modern 
the Emperor Joseph I. died, on April British North America — gave Holland 
17th, 1711, leaving no son, so that the a number of “barrier"’ fortresses on 
Hapsburg claimant to the Spanish throne the French-Netherland frontier, and gave 
became heir to the inheritance of the the kingdom of Prussia part of the Orange 

German line and to the imperial crown. inheritance, the principality of Neuchatel 

- , This entirely unexpected event in Switzerland, the counties of Mors and 

«C#ae t — emperor died of small Lingen and parts of Guelders. As to 

witk France — sealed the fate of the Spain and her colonies, a new Bourbon 

Great Alliance. The Minister dynasty was founded by Philip V. and 
in charge of English foreign policy, Henry his descendants. Portugal obtained the 
St. John, Viscount Bolingl>roke, imme- land on the Amazon, the Duke of Savoy 

diately entered into secret negotiations got the kingdom of Sicily. To the 

with Louis XIV^, without giving the em{>eror were left Naples, Milan, and the 
queen full information as to his intentions. rest of the Spanish Netherlands. Sard^^a 
He deceived the emi)eror s ambassadors and Luxemburg, with Namur and Charle* 
and the Dutch by a pretended attitude roi, were evacuated in favour of the 

of firm adherence to existing comi)actS Elector of Bavaria until his native 

and to the jieace proposals ot 170c). But dominions should be restored, 

he would guarantee no subsidies, and It was the hardest ot all conditions that 
supported no plan of military operations. the emperor and the kingdom should be 
Prince Eugene himself jiaid a ra]>id visit to obliged to recei\'e into lavour the Wittels- 

London to urge the continuance of the bach arch-traitor, that they should have to 

war, but was coldly dismissed. The Duke lestore to him the lands which had been 
of Marlborough, who could do as he pleased justly confiscated. The emperor was 
with the army, might have put an end to a unable to continue the war. Of this fact 
situation intolerable to himselt had he Jhince Eugene was well 

determined, on his own resjKmsibihty, in Yieldt after continuing 

conjunction with Eugene, to invade France, to^lVance * * iil>on the Rhine 

which was now quite defenceless. lor a year, he bowed to 

A special agreement with France on the will of France, and concluded the j>eace 
October 8th, 1711, mad^ England’s with- negotiations of Rastadt and Baden on 
drawal an accomi)lished fact. All that was March 7t]i and September 8th. 1714. Of 
required of Lemis was a solemn declaration the.se, the mam points were the recognition 
that Philip of Anjou renounced his claim of the Peace of IHrecht and the reconcilia- 
to the French throne, ai d some general tion of Max Emanuel with the emperor, 

promises with regard to the indemnity A project of exchange had been seriously 

payable to the combatants. When England considered by these two— the kingdom of 

invited the Detch to consider negotiations the Netherlands with Luxemburg in return 

for peace, the latter did not venture to for Bavaria. In spite of the protestations 

shake off the Tory yoke and to take up ol his brother, Josejih Clemens of Cologne, 

the ideals of the great Prince of Orange. Max Emanuel would have been ready to 

The troops of all the allied princes, close with the bargain, ])referring to stay 

the Prussians, Haiifiverians, and Danes, amid the gaiety and wealth of Brussels 

marched out of the English encampment. to returning to Munich. It is worth wliile 

Eugene was at the head of 122 to remeinbtT that affairs in South Ger 

Great War ^^"^^talions and 27 } squadrons, many might have run a very different 

ataaEad ready to march upon course from wdiat they actually took. At 

Paris ; but the Amsterdam that time Prussia could never have entcr- 
merchants were no longer inspired with that tained the remotest idea of thwarting 

spirit which had raised their maritime the growth of the Austrian power in 

state to the position of a European {K)wcr. South Germany. Fifty years later, when 

The War of the Spanish Succession was at the proposal for exchange was renewed, 

an end. Louis XIV. dictated the con- Frederic the Great was able to prevent its 

ditions of peace, which was concluded accomplishment by force of protest, with* 

on April nth, 1713, in Utrecht without out appealing to force of arms, 

the emperor's concurrence. Louis XIV. Hans von Zw’^iEDiNECK-StiDENHORsf 
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CHARLES If. VISITING WREN DURING THE BUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S 

J runj ihc jwintini: by bcyuiour Luuts K A., in Ihc poiiiiUMniou ol iMn*. VV. Ci. Kinjii, iliiliinihuul 




ENGLAND’S RESTORED MONARCHY 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE UNION 

O N the death of the Protector his office A new Parliament, composed of two 
was conterred by Parliament ii]X)n Houses, was summoned, and the Commons 
his son, Richard Cromwell, a w’ell-meanin|.^ w’ere chosen once more by popular election* 
country gentleman who had nothing but The two Houses met on April 25th, They 
his name to recommend him for the first contained a strong Royalist majority : 
position in the state. The army, howawer, for the arbitiary acts of Charles I. had 
was determined to assert itseli 111 the s(‘ltle* been obliterated from memory by the 
ment. Finding that Richard Cromwell still more arbitrary 'Conduct of the Long 
would not allow the military jiower to claim Famous the Protector, and 

equality w'lth the ci\'il government it forced peclarMbn* Majors-General. Witliin a 
him to abdicate, and invited tlie Riimj) few^da\'sof assembling, the new 

to assemble. Fortydw^o of those w'hom Parliament — called a conven- 

Cromwell had rejected m 1O5;) res})onded tion.becausesummoncd without roj’al writs 
to the summons, but were soon discovered — had belore it a manifesto from Charles 11 ., 
to be no more tolerant of military rule who was then living .under the protection 
than they had been si.x \’(‘ars earlier. ol the United Netherlands. This docu- 

A council ol ofheers exj)ell(‘d the Rump ment, the famous Declaration of Breda, 
for th(‘ second time, and made a shift removed the last fears of those who had 
to govern by the commissions which they resisted the late king. It promised a free 
held from the late Protector. The general pardon to all persons who should not be 
indignation of civilians warned them that t*x])ressly excepted from the amnesty by 
this system could not be mam- Parliament. It promised to tender con- 
taineci, and once more, on sciences such liberty as should be con- 

Parliament -bill, 1659, sistent with the ])eace of the kingdom, 

ar lamen brought back to and exjiressed the king’s w'lllingness to 

Westminster. All was confusion and accept an Act of Toleration. It referred 
uncertainty when Monk, the ablest and to Parliament all the disputes concerning 
most modca'atc: of ('romwTH’s lieutenants, the lands which had been confiscated 
made his aj^pearance on the scene leading in the late troubles. Without delay the 
the troops w’lth w^hich the Protector two Houses voted unanimously lor the 
had sup])lied him for the maintenance of restoration of the monarchy. In May, 
order in Scotland. ibbo, Charles II. returned to his own 

Monk’s intentions were a mystery to amid scenes of the wildest exultation, 
others, and jiossibly what jiassed for The promises w'hich lie had made were 
supremcduplicity onhispartwasin fact the indifferently lulfilled, for, as it turned 
result of genuine perplexity. He confined out, no protection for Puritans or Common- 
himself to assurances that he would wealth men was to be obtained 

maintain the supremacy of the civil power, ** ‘ from Parliament ; the promises 

and took steps to procure a Parliament xhrone Charles had made of 

which would command the general support submitting to the arbitration 

of the nation. He induced the Rump to of Lords and Commons left him tree from 
recall the Presbyterian members who had all but moral and prudential restraints, 
been expelled by Pride’s Purge; he induced The Convention Parliament, which con- 
the Presbyterians to give their votes for the tained many moderate men, w\as dissolved 
final dissolution of the Long Parliament. The on the king’s return, on the pretext that 
stage was thus cleared of the body w^hich it was irregularly constituted, but in 
had so long pretended, without "justice, reality because it' wished to jwtect the 
to represent the wishes of the people. Presbyterian ministers who were in 
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|X)SSession of church benefices, and to make 
aij^ equitable provisiort for the purchasers 
of lafids which had been confiscated. 

The Cavalier Parliament, which met 
imrfiediately afterwards, was 
filled with hot-headed Cava- 
liers and E])isco})alians. It 
allowed all Royalists who had 
been punished with confisca- 
tion to recover the whole of 
their estates by ordinary 
process at law. It declined to 
hear of any cominomisc in 
religious matters, and pro- 
ceeded to pass a number (4 
disabling Acts which were 
levelled against the Puritan 
clergy and laity. This so- 
called Clarendon C(xie — which 
took its name from the king’s 
chief adviser — excluded all Dissenters from 
municipal office, imposed a more rigid 
test of uniformity uj^on ministers of 



RICHARD CROMWELL 
The son of the great Protector, he 
had none of his father's genius for 
government. Though he succeeded 
Ins father as Protector, he quietly 
acquiesced in the Restoration. 


religion, disqualified for preferment all 
who had not received episcoj)al ordination, 
prohibited dissenting conventicles of every 
d.^scription, and forbade nonconforming 
ministers to come within five 
miles of a city or chartered 
borough. With cynical dis- 
regard for the expectations 
which the Declaration of 
Bnxla had excited, the king 
gave his assent to all these 
measures. His conduct was 
the more odious because he 
was hinis(‘lt out of sympathy 
with the vict(a*ious Anglicans. 
At heart a Catholic, he 
st'cretly intendi'd to secnm 
toleration foi liisco-religionisfs 
at the first op})ortunity. He 
mack* some attempt to benefit 
th(‘m, and huTcientally the Dissenters, by 
issuing a declaratioii of indulgence to 
suspend the opi*rati*)ii of the inuial laws. 








GENERAL MONK DECLARING FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT 
Thii Mq malising the coodHioti of anarchy into which the country was falling, proceeded to London, where the 

ftump Paitiamont had resumed its sittings, and on February lOth, 1000, Oj^nly declared himself to be in favour of a free 
FarUament. The Long Parliament came to an end a month later, and the restoration of the monarchy soon followed. 

From the paintlti); by H. M. Ward. K.A , by of the Art Uiiiou of t.oudort 
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THE MONARCHY RESTORED: CHARLES II. RETURNING TO ENGLAND 
The son of the ill-fated King Charles I., Charles II. was born at St. James’s, London, in IfiliO. On January 1st, 1051, 
he was crowned King of Scotland at Scone, and invaded England some months later at the head of an army of 10,000 
men. Cromwell met and defeated him at Worcester, and after some adventuies he escaped to France. When it 
was resolved to restore the monarchy, he was recalled to England and placed upon the throne of his father. 

l torn the jj.untmy t»y C M T.idd p, nmssinn <«( the KeUjjhiUs Tr it.1 Soi itty' 


But when Parliament 
protested against this 
stretch of the jireroga- 
live, he at once with- 
drew the olinoxious 
manifesto. He feared, 
as he said, to be sent 
again upon his 
travels; the prospect 
of committing or 
conniving at injustice 
had no fears for him. 

Despite the exuber- 
ant loyalty of Parlia- 
ment, there were 
many respects in 
which the powT^r of 
Charles II. was more 
limited than that of 
his father. The legis- 
lation of 1641 re- 
mained for the most 
part unrepealed. It 
was out of the 
question to think of 
reviving tlie Star 
Chamber and the 



other 

courts. 

voted 

libciMl 


KING CHARLES 


He was dissolute and utterlv untrustworthy, and while a 
Roman Catholic in heart, he old his belt to conceal from his 
subjects his adhesion to that £aith. Htl reign was a failure. 


prerogative 
Parliament 
the king a 
income, but 


lor additional sup- 
})lies he was entirely 
de})endent on the 
Commons ; nor were 
they inclined to vote 
subsidies without 
demanding a strict 
account. The experi- 
ence of the Civil War 
made the name of a 
standing army 
odious, and it was 
with difficulty that 
Charles contrived to 
retain a few regiments 
of Monk’s army. In 
the debates of both 
Houses the king's 
policy and his Mini- 
sters were sharply 
criticised. It is from 
this reign that we 
date the formation of 
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a parliamentary opposition well organised England, as a part of Catharine’s dower, 
and skilfully led ; for the opposition in Bombay and a firmer foothold in India — 
tne Long Parliament had soon passed fonned a new link with France, which had 
beyond the limits of }\arty war and had long affected to su[:)j)ort the cause of 
become a revolutionary caucus. The king Portuguese independence. Immediately 
had therefore to walk warily. afterw'ards the king sold Dunkirk to Louis 

The objects which he cherished — inde* for a round sum of money. The new 
pendence for himself, toleration for Roman understanding enciUiraged Charles to de- 
Catholics — were repugnant to the majority dare war against Holland in 1665, 
in Parliament and the nation. Hetherefoie English commercial jealousy was gratified 
looked abroad for hel]), and like Cromwell, at the same time that Louis received a 
but with very different motives, made a prool of the value ot an English alliance. 
Frenchalliancethepivotofhisloreign polir\ . Louis at first jdayed a double game. 



THE LANDING OF CHARLES II. AT DOVER ON MAY 20rM, Um 

J turn tht h) I M K \ 


The old commercial feud between England stood in the way of his schemes 

England and the Netherlands supplied for the extension of French trade and the 

him with a jiartial justification. The establishment of French supremacy at 

Navigation Act was renewed in i6bo with sea. For a time he assisted Holland 

the express oliject of damaging Dutch against England ; but in i()67 he was won 

trade. This facilitated friendly relations over to a secret treaty with Charles, under 

with Louis XIV., who had long cherished which the latter agreed, in return for 

the idea of absorbing in his dominions French neutrality, to further the designs 

the heretical and rejiublican Dutch. In of Louis upon tlic Spanish Netherlands. 

1062 Charles married Catharine of Bra- The Dutch war, in which the rival fleets 

ganza, a Portuguese princess. The mar- had fought dcs])eratc battles with alter- 

riage — otherwise notable, because it gave nating fortunes, was then wound up. It 
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Following: the Great Plague in when lOO,0(Vlof the city'i inhabitants died from the scourge, London, In *000, 
was the scene of a terrible conflagration, which cleansed the city of the dregs of disease. The city was practiraliy 
reduced to ruins, houses being burned, and people rendered homeless. The above view represents 

Ludgate, St. Paul’s, and, in the extiemity of the scene, the ancient and beautiful tower of St. Mary-le-Bow. 


had served its pur])(^se, and ( harles made 
no attempt to revcait^e the diN^race which 
he experienced from a Dutcli raid upon the 
sliii)pinf^ m the Thames and Medvvav. 
On the contrary, in he ('onM>nted to 

the formation of a tnph' alliame witli 
Sweden and Holland. l)y wlmii lu* ])ledc(ed 


TKe Secret 
Deftlings of 
Charles II. 


himselt to resist the Fieiich designs upon 
the Spanish Netherlands. lUit 
the secret object was still to 
raise his valu(‘ in the ej'es of 
Franco, and an alliance with 
Louis WMs eff(Ttefl in 1670 by the secK^t 
Treaty of I)f>ver. Louis, swallowing his 
resentment at the trick which had been 
played upon him, promised (liailt^s a con- 
siderable jiensiori on condition that he 
should have the help ot English troops 
against the Netherlands. Charles undertook 
to avow hinis<‘lf a (Catholic at a convenient 
opportunity, and was promised m that 
case the su])port oi a French army. 

Only f)nc or two of the king’s most 
trusted advisers were admitted to a full 
knowdedge of these provisions, and ('harles 
never fulfilled the undertaking to declare 
himself a Catholic. But for the remainder 
of his reign he w^as the jxmsionary of Louis, 
and in European politics England usually 
figured as th(* satellite of I^rancc. In 
1672 the English navy supported a French 
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iavasinn of the Nethei lands, and in 1673 
bon* the burnt ot a severe battle in the 
Te\el. The land o|>erations of Louis w^re 
lolled bv tin* constancy of William of 
Orange rh(*Fren('b alliance was tlioroughly 
un]X)pulai. and ('harles bowed to the wishes 
of bis siil))erts so fai as to conclude jieace 
w'lth Holland ami to bestow on William 
th(* hand of his niece Mary of York in i()74. 
But tlu' secrO understanding with Louis 
r(*inaim*d unbrf)ken. Three years later 
Charles refused to support the Dutch 
against a m*w Fiendi invasion ; and if at 
limes lit' appi'ared to luimour the popular 
desire for a war with France, his object 
was m(‘rely to (‘btain more subsidies. 

On the other hand, he refrained from 
entangling himself too deeply in the jilans 
of lands, and his main efforts were de- 
r voted to a conflict with the 

Common! Shaftesbury, 

in Conflict yi's able party manager- had 
been at first a Cavalier, then 
a supporter of Cromwell, then an ardent 
advocate of the Restoration and a member 
of the Cabal Ministry which was formed 
in i0b8 after the fall of Clarendon. Sus- 
picion of Charles’ designs and disappointed 
ambition soon drove Shaftesbury to resign 
his office. From 1073 to 1681 he led every 
attack of the Commons upon the Crown, 
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and spafed no artifice to discredit the 
Ministries through which the king 
worked tortuously towards an absolutism. 
In 1678 the revelations of Titus Oates 
served Shaftesbury as a pretext to spread 
the alarm of a Popish ])lot formc'd to 
destroy Anglicanism by introducing 
French troojis into England,. It made 
little difference to the unscruinilous party 
leader that a number of innocent Roman 
Catholics were in consequence condemned 
to death. He followed u|) th(‘ attack upon 
the king’s religion by impc'arliing Danby, 
the chief Minister, and Danbv was saved 
only by the dissolution of l^uhament. 

In i()7() the 
opposition 
secured a more 
h o n o 11 r a b 1 e 
triumph in 
forcing u])on the 
king the Habeas 
Coiqnis Act, bv 
which the tradi- 
tional remedies 
against arbitrary 
arrest and deten- 
tion were made 
more effectual. 

Finally an Ex- 
clusion Bill was 
introduced to 
prevent the 
king’s brother, 

James of York, 
from succet‘ding 
to the throTK*. 

J a UK’S, unlike* 

(diaries, was a 
conscient ions 
(Catholic. There 
wasa probability 
that he would 
do his utmost 
to procure not 
merely tolera- 
tion but ascend- 
ancy for the 
oppressed 
Catholics ; and 
the dangers of a 
Catholic reaction 
seemed grave 
enough to give 
Shaftesbury the 
support of many moderate politicians. But 
there can be little doubt that private aims 
determined his conduct. He knew that 
from James he had nothing to hope and 



LONDON’S CITIZENS ESCAPING PROM THE GREAT FIRE 


I rom the painting by St^uhow A F*'orbes A R A., by permission of Messrs. 
Hildcsheim r A Co. 


much to fear. His complicity in the outcry 
against papists would never be forgiven by 
the heir presumptive. On the other hand, 
there was every prospect that if Parliament 
should follow Shaftesbury’s wishes and 
confer the succession upon Monmouth, an 
illegitimate but favourite son of the king, 
and the chief hope of the Anglican party, 
the Protestant demagogue mighjt reason- 
ably aspire to the post of chief Minister. 

The question of the succession was the 
all-absorbing tojiic in the next three 
l^irliamonts. Shaftesbury’s influence 
procured innumerable signatures to 
l)ctitions calling on the king to disinherit 

his brother , and 
the Protestant 
faction were 
nicknamed 
“Pet itioners,” 
in contradistinc- 
t i o n to the 
“ Abhorrers,” 
who supported 
the king. But 
the king de- 
fended his 
brother’s right 
with tenacity. 
The old instincts 
of loyalty re- 
asserted them- 
selves in the 
country, and 
after the abortive 
Parliament of 
Oxford in 1681 
Shaftesbury fled 
into exile, a 
beaten man. He 
had laid the 
foundations of 
the great Whig 
party, but his 
rash precipita- 
tion discredited 
his followers ; in 
the last two years 
of the reign they 
were exposed, 
without popular 
disapproval, to a 
merciless perse- 
cution. London 
and other Whig 
cities were adjudged to lose their charters, 
and all municipal offices were filled with 
royal nominees. Russell and Sidney were 
executed on a charge of conspiracy in 1683. 
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THE DISGRACE OF LORD CLARENDON; LEAVING WHITEHALL PALACE AFTER HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE KING IN 1667 
ChJLSC^lOT ChaH^ IL, Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, was for many years the king^'s favourite Minister, but when he remo^trated with his royal master on the licentiousness of the 

court he immediately fell under his displeasure. After a lengthy interview with the king at Whitehall, Charles emerged first fftm the audience, and turning his back upon Clarendon, 
as shown in the above picture, walked along the path by hims^f. The fallen Chancellor was banished from the kingdom, settlerFat Montpellier, and died at Rouen seven years later. 


e;ngland^s restored monarchy 


Never had the establishment of abso- 
lutism seemed more probable than in the 
latter years of Charles. Reaction is the 
dominant note in the domestic history of 
England between i()()0 and 1684, and 
Parliament in its own way was not less 
reactionary than the Ciown. 

In more than one sense, however, the 
Restoration marks the beginning of 
modern England. The intellectual atti- 
tude of the “ 

nation was alttT- 
ing. Some great 
Puritans livi d 
and wrote under 
the last two 
Stuait kings: 
but Milton and 
Bun van, Penn 
and Baxter, are 
the glorious snr- 
vivois of a van- 
qnished cause. 

The satirist and 

the comedian earl of Shaftesbury a 

arc* now tlie a Royalist colonel, who afteiwan 
r n -» r 'w‘ 1 I > 1 i V j Shaftesbury was one of t 

( ll«ll ac ic 1 isiK invite Chailes II. back to En^la: 

ligniC'S ()1 the Buckingham had the reputation 
I ^ the court of Charles II His s. 

litei.iiy mnv('- 

nient. l)i n den and tie* di annitists ol tin* 
Restoration Ihmi witiu's^ tn tlu* tinimph 
ot bhench mtliicMiee over older niocles 
ot thought <ind st\le. Their woik W’as 
more than the ineie (*fi(*ct ol rc'aetion- 
it was inspired bv the ambition to lecover 
touch with tin* aitistie and intelleetual 
societ\^ ot tlu* Continent, troni winch 
England had been entirely (^strangc*d i\v 
tw'C'iitv years ot tanaticism iind wartare. 


establishment of abso- The growth of scientific interests, 
)re probable than in the attested by the foundation of the Royal 

tiaiies. Reaction is the Society in 1660, was in part a continuation 

the domestic history of of the native movement which Bacon had 
L i()()0 and 1684, and initiated, and was largely due to the 

own way was not less interest excited by his wTitings. But the 
he (1 own. work ol Isaac Newton (1643-1727) is 

[)iie sense, howevTr, the closely related to tlie mathematical re- 

rks the beginning of searches of Descartes and Pascal on the one 

The intellectual atti- hand, and to the astronomical discoveries 
“ — of Galileo on the 

other. Newton 
and his contem- 
jiorary Robert 
Boyle, the father 
of English 
clu mistry/ were 
m the highest 
degree original ; 
but their en- 
thusiasm for 
natural science 
andtlu'ir concep- 
tion oi method 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM Were affected bv 
a Royalist colonel, who aftei wards went over to the Parliament, the tllO CXamplc Ot 
Earl of Shaftesbury was one of the cotnimssioners sent to Breda to v/nt/in/c 

invite Chailes II. back to England, he died in inK > The Duke of J. » t < . 

Buckingham had the reputation of being the most wicked man at Mcanwhllc, the 
the court of Charles II His sad end is pictured on page 14 77. , f ; 1 

ni e 1 (- d n 1 1 1 e 

ul tli<* di iUiiiitisls ol tin* cki'^M's were dt‘\cl(>ping new fields ol 
witiu's^ to tlu* tinimph enteijuise and kning the loundations ol 
ICC over older nuxles a gieat commercial siij)reinacy. 

4\le. Their woik W’as The one title ol Charles II. to the 
L'le (*fi(*cl ol reaction- ri'putation of a national statesman is to 
the ambition to lecover be iound in his care lor trade, and for 
utistic and intelleetual the colonies, upon which tlie hopes of 
Continent, troni winch trade depended. He gave up Nova Scotia 
1 entirely estranged by to the French colony of Canada in 1668, 
tanaticism and wartare. and suffered the iskind of St, Kitts to 




Lauderdale 


Arlington 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE NOTORIOUS CABAL MINISTRY 
John MaitUnd. Duke of Lauderdale, taken prisoner at Worcester In 10.11, lay a prisoner for nUje years in the Towr, 
at Windsor, and at Portland ; at the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary of State : he died m 1682. Like 
Lauderdale, the Earl of ArUngton was a member of the Cabal Ministry, and earned for himself an evil reputation 
as a betrayer of trust. The scar on his nose, seen in the portrait, waa received at Andover durine the Civil War. 
A Catholic member of the Cabal, Thomas Clifford was, in 1672, created Lord Clifford of Cbudieigh. He died in 1673. 
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be conquered by the navy of Louis XIV. 
in 1666. But England gained a pre- 
dominant position in the West Indies ; 
the American colonies 6 i the Dutch were 
annexed and retained at the conclusion of 
the Peace of Breda in 1667. Charters wore 
granted to a private c< m- 
pany for the exj>loitation of 
Hudson's Bay, and to 
Penn, the Quaker; for the 
settlement of Pennsylvania 
in 1680, while the name of 
the Carolinas records the 
fact that they were first 
colonised in this reign. 

From the Bay of Fiindy to 
Charlestown, the whole 
east coast of Nortli America 
was now in E^nglish hands. 

At the same time the 
decline of the Dutch mari- 
time }>ower, shattered by 



Commons showed an unexpected degree 
of loyalty. Fear of civil war had brought 
all moderate men into the Tory party ; 
the king's demands were satisfied without 
murmuring or hesitation. This success 
was immediately followed by others of a 
less peaceful kind. The 
rising of Argyle in Scot- 
land and that of Monmouth 
in the South of England 
were both crushed with 
ease, and James believed 
that the Protestant party, 
in whose interests these 
rebellions had been raised, 
was now at his mercy. 
Not content with a savjpfc 
persecution of MonmoUms 
})artisaus, who were con- 
demned and executed by 
scorers in the course of 
J udge J effreys' Bloody 


LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL 

cimtinual wars’ Md the kiriB lor,k stc|» 

mined by the Navigation politician in the reign cf Charles 11. ; hu to give the Catholics a legal 
Acts, prepared for the fate is depicted on the following page, equality with Protestants, 
growth of an English em})ire m India, in the exj>ectation that it would then be 


j)ossiblc to phicc the administration 
entirely in the hands of his co-religionists. 
The Test Act of the last reign had provided 
that every public servant should make a 
declaration against transubstantiation, and 
receive the Sacrament according to the 
Anglican rite. In defiance of the Act, 
James gave military commissions to 
Catholics, and met the re- 
monstrances of Parliament 
by a prorogation. The 
judges decidt d a test case in 
favour of the king’s j)ower 
to dis])ense from the opera- 
tion of the penal laws; 
whereupon James issued a 
declaration of indulgence in 
favour of both Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters. 

This arbitrary sus|xjnsion 
of the laws provoked a storm 
of indignation. Even the 
Dissenters sid:d with the 
Earl of Leicester, he was charged Opposition, for Louis XIV, , 


which had hitherto been tin* battle- 
ground of Dutch, French and Portu- 
guese*. The East India ('omj)any profited 
by the exhaustion of competitors and 
threw out new tentacles. As early as ifijq 
it had acquired Fort St. George (Madras) ; 
and in 1668 it took over from the king the 
equally important stati^m of Bombay, 

In i68b, shortly after the 
death of Charles, Calcutta in 
the Ganges delta was acquired 
by a treaty with the Great 
Mogul. Sensualist and dilet- 
tante though he was, Charles 
watched the growth of trade 
and colonies with an enlight- 
ened interest ; he formed 
within the Privy Council a 
special committee to handle 
all questions connected with 
these interests. 

The death of Charles II., 
in 1685 was followed by the xh. of 

peaceful accession of his Earl of Leicester, he was charged 
brother, James of York. The with complicity in the Rye House by his recent Revocation of 
new king had every intention Edict of Nantes, had 



of continuing his brother’s 
autocratic, system. But the revenue 
which Parliament had granted to Charles 
was not, for the most part, hereditary, 
and it was therefore essential that the 
new king should meet Parliament at the 
first opportunity. The new House of 
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aroused susjiicions of a 
general Catholic conspiracy against Pro- 
testants. Petitions against the declaration 
jKiurcd in upon the king. He endeavoured 
to repress the agitation by means of the 
law courts. The Archbishop Bancroft 
and six of his suffragans, who had ioiued 
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with him in signing such a petition, were 
put on their trial for seditious libel. But 
they were acquitted by the jury, and 
received a popular ovation when they left 
the court. There were fears that James 
would now resort to force, 
for he had brought over 
Catholic troops from 1 reland, 
and had quartered them at 
Hounslow in the neighbour- 
hood of London. But the 
majority were prepared to 
wait in patience for the 
accession of Mary of Orange, 
a Protestant princess and 
the wife of the man wln> 
had so successtully upheld ' 
the cause ot the Dutch Pro- 
testants against Louis XIV. 

These hopes receivtd a -to ica*/ 
rude shock vv'hen it was natural i 


educated as a Catholic, and the nation 
w'as thus confronted wdth the prospect 
of a dynasty hostile to the Angiicaii 
Church. The Church had restored 
Charles 11. ; it now expelled his brother. 

The survivors of the Whig 
party found themselves at 
th(‘ head ol so numerous a 
tollowing that they had no 
hesitation in summoning 
William of Orange to come 
and seize the throne by 
ioice. The stadtholder 
was willing enough to seize 
the opportunitv ot bringing 
England into the Euroi>^n 
league which li(‘ had liWt 
up against the aggressive 
designs {)[ France. But 

NEWTON ’■'‘'''ll' 

i.in«nn»i.r H.H murh witli Praiice, aiul It was 


NEWTON : 

rude shock W'hen it was Tlu:>e:icat natural philosopher did much With 1 TaiUt, aiKl it WaS 

announced that the queen, to w,den the bounds of knowledge. The (lillirult to leave the theatre 

1 1 1 1 • »all of an apple in his garden in 

Mary ot Modena, liad given started the tram of thought that led to ot militaryopeiatio’is. Only 

birth to a son. The Princess discovery of universal gravitation j^jsfakes of James and 

of Orange and her husband ))iotrssed to Louis made it possihh‘ lor tin' ])nnee to 


regard the child as su]>posilitious. a biLt l 
hvr whicli no]>lausihlf loundation C(Uild be 
discovTH'd. But admitting his legitnnac\, 
it was still certain that he would be 


diought that led to ol military opeiatio’is. Only 
iversai gravitation j^jsfakes of Jamcs and 

Loins made it possihh‘ lor tin' ])rinee to 
crosh the ('hannel. James in his blind 
inlat nation reliised the tioo])s w'hich were 
o'l(‘r(‘d by his all\ : l.oins, instead ot dnect- 
ing his march against the Xetherlands. 



THE TRIAL OF ALGERNON SIDNEY ON A CHARGE OF HIGH TREASON IN 1083 
Algernon Sidney wnt brought to trial at ;he King*i Bench Bar, four months after the execution of Lord William 
Rutsell, for a treasonable libel wherein be aiterted the power to be originally in the people and delegated by them 
to the Parliament, to whom the king was eubject, and might be called to account. Though he had not printed, 
published or circulated hie writing, be wae condemned to death, and executed on Tower Hill on December 7tb, 1688, 

rroiu th® pictur* by F. Htephonoff 
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THE MISERABLE END OF THE GAY DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
F oremost among: the courtiers who surrounded Charles II and participated in his vices was George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, whose gay life came to an unlooked-for end. Broken in health and in fortune by his career of extravagance 
ind dissipation, the reckless nobleman retired to a country mansion at Helmsley, in Yorkshire, and in that neighbour- 
hood, in the house of a tenant, he died in n')S4 Fever was brought on as a result of sitting on damp ground after a 
long run with the hounds, and Buckingham seems to have died comfortless and unattended, without a friend near him. 

1 i.>in lilt i> . :ur« l-\ \ 1 1 K \ 


to 

W clS 


siij^ixirlors. 
till one was 
sii('C(‘ssi()ii 


allowed his attention to diN'erled 
the Rhine. The iTince ol Oran^^c 
therefore able to leave Holland unpro- 
tected ; he landed at Torliay 
without molestation, and 
began his mareli on London. 

Everywheie he was greebal 
with enthusi,ism. James was 
deserted by soldiers, ottuaMS, 

Ministers, and private friiuids. 

He attempted to leave the 
kingdom by stealth, but was 
apprehended by a mob of 
hostile Kentishmen and 
brought back a j^risoner to 
London. It was only with the 
connivance and at the sugges- 
tion ot William, to whom 

such a ca]Uive would have ^he poet uryden 
been a source of great embar- John Dryden, bom m loai, wrot« decision was to recognise the 
rassment. that the king ulti- ?heco^on\non P'ince and princess as joint 

mately made good his escape, was the author of many satires sovereigns. But they were 
A convention parliament men o te time, 

assembled after the flight of James to they accepted the Declaration of Right in 
discuss the future settlement. For the which the principal abuses of the preroga- 
moment tlie Stuart cause had few tive for which the last two Stuarts had 
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Both Houses resolved that the 
vacant and that a Catholic 
was incompatible with the 
national salcty. There were 
some who wished to restore 
James on conditions; and 
others who w’ould have pre- 
ferred to leave him the 
kingly title, appointing 
William ot Orange as regent 
with the full ])owers ot a 
king. But these proposals, the 
w’ork ot Tories, were speedily 
dismissed. Tiie Whigs desired 
to name Mary as queen and 
leave her husband in the 
position of a prince consort, 
but the objections of William 
proved an obstacle. The final 
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been responsible were enumerated and 
condemned. The Declaration afterwards 
confirmed, with modifications, as the Bill 
of Rights — settled the crown on William 
and Mary, with remainder to 
the survivor; then on the 
heirs of Mary, then on Mary’s 
sister Anne and her heirs, 
and in the last resort upon 
the heirs of William. These 
arrangements emphasised the 
electi . e character of the royal 
dignity and the supremacy of 
Parliament. It is, however, 
remarkable that no steps were 
taken to provide new means 
of asserting parliamentary 
control. The Revolution was 
but the first step in the 
])rocess of constitutional re- 
form, which continues for more 
than a century after 1688. 

From 1689 until the death of 



ROBERT BOYLE 
The father of English chemistry, 
Robert Boyle distingnished himself 
in that branch of science ; he was 
the inventor of a compressed air 
pump. Born in 1 027, he di d in 1ft ill. 


William III. in 1702 the strife between the 
king and Parliament was bitter and almost 
continuous. The Dutch prince was, in 
his own fashifm, not less arbitrary than 
the Stuarts, and his preten- 
sions might have produced 
his expulsion if England could 
have spared him ; for even the 
Whigs, to whom he owed the 
throne, complained that he 
would not be entirely guided 
by their advice. He was deter- 
mined to be the slave of no 
one party in the state, and in 
foreign policy to act as his 
own .N-inister. Whatever the 
motives of this independence, 
the results were good. He 
saved the Tory party from 
proscription ; he would not 
allow the Dissenters to be 
cheated of the toleration 
which they had loyally refused 




THE NOBLE REBEL: THE LAST HOORS OF AROYLE BEFORE HIS EXECDTION 
The Earl of Argyle, aiaodatlng himsolf with the Monmouth rebellion, put himself at the head of a ScottUh rialngt 
but hit foUowera, dismayed at the increasing force of the enemy, gradually fell away from him. Falling into the hanch 
of his enemies, the brave nobleman was convicted of hifl^ treason and beheaded at Edinburgh on June 80 th, IdSSi, 

From th« ttwco by £. M. Ward, R. A., in llkf Houses of Pailiamcul 
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KING JAMES n. 

He was the second son of Charles I , and 
succeeded his brothei, Charles II , In 
Quite ahenating: himself from his people, and 
losing his throne, he ultimately fled to France. 


kiiij.;:(l(uu a 
In Irclaiul 
vv.n . TIk* 
. . Londoti- 


A nunilH‘1 ()l tlu‘ 


to accept from James II. ; and although 
his persistent hostility to France was 
censured, the event proved that he had 
gauged the ambitif>ns of Louis XIV. more 
correctly than English 
politicians. 

His path, however, was 
smoothed by the existence 
of })erils which he alone 
could lace. There was a 
rebellion in Scotland 
w’hich j)romised, but for 
the death of the leader 
Dundee, to spread 
through all the Highlands. 

Dundee fell in the hour oi 
victory at Killiecrankie 
in i68f), imt the High- 
lands wt*re not pacilkd 
lor anotlun* two years. 

The resentment caused 
by the massacic oi 
Glencoe in i(y()2, and by 
the commtTcial ]eal< msv 
of England tow aids the 
rising merchant t'lass i»f 
Scotland, made thr iiortlnMii 
source of constant anxi(*ty. 
there w'as a moic ]M'()l()ng(‘d 
Catholics rallu‘d to James I 
deiry, tlie chict slr(*ng- e-.* 
hold of the l ister Pro- ’ 
teslants, had to (‘iidure a 
three months’ siege; th(‘ 
signal victory wIikIi 
William achieved over 
French and Irish forces 
at the Bn\ne in it >90 
drove James II. from the 
island, but left his siij)- 
porters m tht^ held. It 
was only late in ifxyi 
that the Irish Catholics 
laid down tht*ir anns 
and the French auxili- 
aries of Sarsfield de- 
parted, under the Treaty' 
of Limerick 

At sea, the French 
fleet which Colbert’s 
genius had produced the duke of monmouth 

chalk.nB..d th» KiBlish 

naval S U P I c; m a C y. when King James II. came to the throiiet 
Admiral Torrington W'aS Monmouth asserted his own right to 
disgracefully beaten off beheaded. 

Bearhy Head in i6f)o, and the south coast 
experienced a foretaste of the terrors of 







invasion. But this danger, too, was met, 
fhe great victory of Russell at La Hogue 


in i6c)i not only averted invasion — it 
inflicted a blow on the French fleet which 
Louis could not or would not afhnxi to 
repair. Henceforth the ambitions of the 
Grand Monarque were 
concentrated ujion the 
land war. In this, too, 
England’s interests w^ere 
nearly concerned, since 
the d\ nastic revolution 
had linked her foil lines 
with those ol the Low 
('ountiies. and she w^as 
now a ]xniy to the 
LeagiKM)! Augsburg. This 
(langt‘r lasted longei than 
(he p'st, 'riu* tiruil settle- 
ment was (l(‘laye(l till 
Hut in tliat yeai. 
by theTreaty otKvswick, 
bianre rc( ogniseil llu* 
K(*vnhiti()n sctlleincnt 
ot tlu' succession. 

M<*anwiule lh(‘ |)osition 
ol W’llham in England 
giew^ mo c p (‘Canons, 
pioininenl W hig loids had 
haig con esponded w'lth the cxihnl king in 
his ic)ugt‘ .it St (i(‘imains. Pailiament 
IH‘’ ^ist-nth op|)os('d the rnaint(‘n<in('(‘ ot a 
standing aim)', and w'oiild 
}>ass onK' an annual 
Mutiny Pull, voting 
th(' m‘((‘ssarv supplies 
trom \(‘ar to yiMr. In 
spite ot th(‘ financial 
lefoiins ol (iodolpliin and 
Montagiun the cu'dit ol 
the government w'as bad. 
The ioundition of the 
l^ank ol England in i()94, 
one ot the most notable 
measures ol the nagn, 
was a device ot Montague 
for laising a loan W'hich 
otherwise (‘ould have 
been obtained only w'ith 
difficulty ; and thegroyvih 
of the national debt, 
though an inevitable 
C( insequence of the French 
wair, proyndixl the oppo- 
nents of the new regime 
y\ath an effective argu- 
ment. The Toleration 
Art in i()8() was but a mutilated measure ; 
William w^as foiled by the Houses in his 


scheme for abolishing the tests, so far as 
they affected Protestants, The Triennial 
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Act of 1694, providMig that a new 
Parliament should be summoned at least 
every three years, was a limitation of 
the prerogative which the king acce])ted 
with great reluctance. After the death, in 
1694, of his wife, whose per- 
sonal popularity had stood 
him in good stead, William 
was compelled to put himself 
in the hands of the Whigs. 

More than once he was driven 
in these years to protect hirn- 
sell by the use of the vc 4 o, 
and by threatening that he 
would retire to Holland il 
iurther pressed. Aftei tlu*. 

Treaty of Ryswnck he le- 
luctaiitly ac<]uiesced in a 
considerable reduction of the 
aiTny and dismissed his infam< 


aiany and dismissed his infamous Jeffreys 
iavourite Dutch (.ua.ds; but. 


])y examining and partially cancelling the 
grants of confiscated lands Wflich he had 
bestowed upon his partisans in England 
and Ireland. His cold manner, his foreign 
extraction, his preference for Dutch friends, 
and his indifference to English 
party questions, were con- 
tributory causes to his 
unpopularity. But with the 
Tories tlie chief motive of 
attack w'as their re})entance 
for the desertion ot James, 
while the Whigs felt that 
Parliament had not attained 
that j)aramount position to 
which it w^as rieht fully en- 
titled. I'he Act ol Settlement 
in 1701, w'hich was primarily 
intended to bring the Hano- 
s JEFFREYS nito the succession 

aftcT Auiio aiul hcT heirs, 


in spite of those concossions, cruelty which^can find no paraUei exprossod in a scries of new 
the (qiposition insulted him where he lay a prisoner, in loso. limitations tlic iiiistrust wmicu 
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RICHARD BAXTER BEFORE THE DREAD JUDGE JEFFREYS 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of James II., Judge JeBreys delighted in cruelty, and so inhuman was his treatment of 
the unhappy people dragged before him that his name became a byword throughout the land. He sent hundreds to 
death in connection with the Monmouth rebeUion in the West of England. This picture represents the learned 
Disaster Richard Baxter, before the bar of the dreaded judge, who. with the view of gaining favour with the newly- 
ascended monarch, James 1 1 ., is heaping insults upon the head of the preacher, whom ho afterwards committed to prison. 





St. Amhtmy’s St. Laurence Pountney St. Dunstan’s in the East The Tower • 

Winchelsea House St M3r>’s, Southwark London Bridge and Tra.tors’ Gate St Olaie's 

GENERAL VIEW OF LONDON AND THE THAMES FROM A PLAN OF THE YEAR 1666 
ThU section continues that on the preceding page from the GaUdhall, part of which is seen on the extreme left at the top of the picture, to a point some distance east of the Tower 





KING WILLIAM III. AND QUEEN MARY 

When the nation became weaiy of the tyranny of King: James II , an invitation to come to Eiigrland and redress 
their grievances was extended to William III. of Orange, Stadtholder of the United Provinces, whose wife 
was the daughter of the English king. He landed at Torbay on November 5th, 1(>8K, with an English and 
Dutch aimy of men . all parties quickly flocked to his standard, and the throne, which after the overthrow 

and flight of James was declared vacant by the Convention Parliament, was offered to William and Mary. 

I i<im lli< Sti ( .oiHn \ km'lkr 


the Whi^s Iclt tor tlu' piciogativt*. Jlieso 
jirecautionary nuMsui t‘s weve sonunvliat 
modified in tin' next i(a|<ii, Imt th(‘ 

Act 111 its final shape d'anandtal that tin* 
sovereign should adhen* to the ( huich ol 
England ; that no war should he opeiu‘d 
for the deleiice ot ioreign territory with- 
out the coiiscait ot PariiauKUit , tliat no 
alien should sit in Parliament or the Privy 
Council ; tliat the judges 
should hold office during 
good behaviour. 

In the last months of 
William’s hie a closer union 
betwTen himself and his 
subjects w'as created bv the 
opening of a new’ I^bvnch vvar. 

It was ostensibly undertaken 
to prevent the European 
balance from being over- 
thrown by the union ol the 
French and Sj)anish Crowns 
in the Bourbon family. This 
was a danger which William 
had long foreseen and feared. 

The schemes of partition by 
which he had attempted to 
avert it have been elscAvhere described. 
The smaller powers of the Continent 
concurred from the first in the general 
principle that the balance of powder 
should be maintained by a division of 



VISCOUNT DUNDEE 
He relentlessly carried out the 
royal instructions for the suppres- 
sion of the Covenanters in Scot- 
land, and was fatally wounded at 
the battle of Killiecrankie in 1G8 1. 


the Spanish heritage. English ]>oliticians 
were not agu^ed as to the necessity 
ol (iiloixing siH'h an arrangement by 
an armed dt'monslratK'ii ; Somers and 
Montagmx the chief ol the king’s advisers, 
nanowly (‘sra])ed an impeachment lor 
their share in tlie treaties of partition. 
But till' merchants were clearer-sighted 
tlian the politicians. It w^as soon j^er- 
ceivedthal a Bcnir bon dynasty 
in Sjmin would strain every 
nerve to exclude English 
trade from the Spanish jiorts 
in tlie N\wv World. 

There was considerable ex- 
citement when Louis accepted 
the Spanish inheritance for 
Philip of Anjou in November, 
1700. But it was an accident 
that induced the whole nation 
to take up the quarrel of the 
mercantile interest. James II. 
died in September, 170T. On 
his death-bed he received a 
visit from the King of France, 
and the latter, in a moment 
of chivalrous impulse, an- 
nounced his intention of recognising the 
exile’s son as the lawful King of England. 
This was an open insult to England and a 
violation of the Peace of Ryswick. In 
Parliament and in the nation it produced 
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A RIVAL FOR THE THRONE: JAMES 11. RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE LANDIN^OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 
By iiis attempts to restore t^ Rmnen Ca^olic reliyioD io the kin|rdom. Kiog James gradttally lost bis popolarity. Wlma news inched the king of the landing of WSfiam. Prince of 
OranRre. lie was surroendea his courtiers m an apartment in Whitehall Palace, and his agitation so orercame him that the letter con^Uning the iniormafion 6M SPomaiM hands. 

From the b> L. M. Ward. R A , in the NuUonAl OalicrF 
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MONMOUTH’S BID FOR THE THRONE: THE REBEL BEFORE THE KING 
After the death of Charles II., In whose reign he had been exiled, the Duke of Monmouth, natural nephew of 
James II., returned to England, and placing himself at the head of a rebellion against the reigning sovereign, soon had 
a following of (5,000 men. Meeting the king's forces at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire, he was defeated after a desperate 
struggle and took refuge in flight. Discovered later on disguised as a peasant, Monmouth, with ms arms bound b^ind 
him, was brought beiore James and threw himself at the king’s feet. He ended his life on the scaffold. 

1 rimi ilie paiimnir by John IVttH’, K A 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, THAT SEALED THE FATE OF JAMES U. 
Forsaken bv his oooDle, who turned with enthusiasm to welcome William of Orange, James II. fled to Ireland, where h 
fould still coun^^ cif the Roman Catholics. On July Ut, 1690 was foiight th? famous battie^ 

Bwne betwe^ the armies of Xing WUliam III. and the ex-King Jamh», his father-m4aw. The 
gave wav before the powerful onslaught of the new kmgs forces, Ottd when James, viewing the 'cattle from 
neighbotffing hiU, witnessed the defeat of his cause, he rode towards OobUn. A few days lat<^ he escaped to FranCi 

• • Prom the painting by Benjaiuln West, P A., by Messrs, Henry Gravest Cv, 
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an outbuist ol j)assionatc‘ indi^nalioii 
which the ex('UM‘s oftered, upon matunn* 
deliberation, by the King ol France were 
powerless to cairn. W'llhani at once 
proceeded to utilise the 
favourable o})portunit y. 

His lile was cut short by 
a fall from his hors(* in 
the s])ring ot 1702 ; tmt 
the (irand Alliance was 
already form(‘d, and his 
prosit ion as the geneial of 
the allies d(*volved ujion a 
successor who was tho- 
roughly fitted to continue 
his work both in diplomacy 
and on the field of battle. 

It may even lx* questioned 
whether William could hav^e 



EARL OF GODOLPHIN 


achieved the great success Though this nobleman stood by James 

wbirh {<‘11 fhp Int nf when the Prince of Orange landfid in Eng- 

unicn 1(11 to me jot 01 i^nd, the new king reinstated him as First 
the Duke ot Marlborough. Commissioner of the Treasury; he also 
The new queen had been held office under Anne. He died in 1712. 

a cipher at the courts of her father, her 
sister, and lu^r brother-indaw, and a 
cipher she remained, except for the fact 
that upon her favour the ascendancy of 
Marlborough depended. Marlborough's 
wife was for many years the chief confidant 
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ol Ann(‘. The husband and wife had sacri- 
hced all other considerations to identity 
th(‘mselv(‘s with the lortuiies of the tuture. 
(jueen, and they now reaped then leward. 

Marlboiough becanu' cap- 
tain-general of tlu‘ military 
foices; his friend (jodoljihin 
riTei ved the white staff of the 
treasurer and the sujiremc 
coiitiol ot home affairs. 
Toru's by conviction, they 
sacrificed tlieir ]>arty t(‘eling 
to the exigencies ot the war. 
Their Ministry contained 
from the first a number of 
the Whigs, with whom the 
war was especially jMijmlar 
because declared by Wil- 
liam ; and after 1708 the 
two chief Ministers decided 
to rely altogether on that 
party. The military events 
of the struggle with France 
are related elsewhere. It lastc^d with 
little interruption until 1711. The Low 
Countries, the valley of the Danube, the 
Spanish peninsula, and the Lombard plain 
were the chief theatres of the war ; but 
the decisive operations were confined to 
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the first two of these, and are closely 
associated with the name of Marlborough. 
The balance of power, which meant little 
to England, gave Marlborough more con- 
cern than her commercial interests, which 
meant much. He showed a greater 
anxiety to damage the French than to 
benefit his own country- 
men, and he continued the 
war long after Louis had 
signified his willingness to 
concede everything that i 
England had a right to ’ 
expect. That Mailborough 
made war in order to make 
* money was a vulgar slandtn*. 

The sums which he received 
from contractors and foreign 
powers were perquisites of a 
kind which all generals of 
the age felt themselves at 
liberty to take. But the Charles 
duke undoulifedly reflected a Chancellor of i 
that his position would be a g^reat finandei 
precarious when iieace was Engian 

once concluded, and it is Halifax 

probable that he would have been more 
pacific if his doubts on this head could 
have been satisfactorily set at rest. 

It was a cf)urt revolution which led at 
length to England’s withdrawal from the 
war. When the Tories had parted com- 
pany with Marlliorough 

they gradually coalesced to 
form a compact ojiposition, 
of which Harley was the 
manager and Henry St. 

John the controlling mind. 

Both had been members of 
the Marlborough and Oodol- 
phin Ministry ; both were 
evicted in 1708 to make ! 
room for Whigs. Thirsting | 
for vengeance, they turned j 
to Anne, in whom they saw 
the key of the situation. An 
ardent Anglican, the queen 
had quarrelled with the 
Whigs because they offered ‘ 
opixisition to the Occa- lord chanci 


CHARLES MONTAGUE 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a great financier, he instituted the 
Bank of England ; he later became 
Earl of Halifax, and died in 1715 . 


LORD CHANCELLOR SOMERS 


of the war party, which was, in the mean- 
time, discredited with the electorate by 
the furious attacks of Swift and other 
Tory pamphleteers. The Whigs, to crown 
all, made the mistake of prosecuting a 
popular Tory preacher, one Dr. Sache- 
verell, who had used his sermons as a 
vehicle for criticisms of the 
Revolution and the defence 
of the doctrine of Non- 
resistance. The majority 
of the electorate were High 
Churchmen, and in theory 
devoted to the j)rinciples 
of the divine right of 
kings. The Triennial Act 
made it impossible to pre- 
vent Parliament from 
changing in composition with 
all the changes of popular 
opinion. The elections of 
aNTAGUE 1710 produced a Tory 
Exchequer and Houso ot Comuions ; and 
e instituted the although. Ill tlic Undeveloped 
he later became state ol political theory, the 
id died in 171 . 1 . would liave becii 

justified in standing by Marlborough and 
the XA'higs, the elections gave her the 
op])ortimity of asserting her personal and 
rt'ligKMis j)rejudices. Harley, now Earl 
of Oxford, and St. John, now Viscount 
Bolingbroke, came into office. Marlborough 
was lecallcd in 1711, de- 
])rived ol all his offices, and 
threatened with charges 
of cm bczzlement . 

The change of govern-*^ 
ment entailed a change of 
foreign policy. The Tories 
had for some time past 
denounced the war as 
needless, unwarrantable, 
and ruinously expensive. 
They could not continue it 
without employing Marl- 
borough, and they were 
eager to appropriate the 
fruits of his victories. 
Accordingly they opened 
LOR SOMERS negotiations behind the 


sional Conformity Bill backs of the other parties 

(1702-1706), a measure de- became Attorney -General, and was to the Grand Alliance. In 
Signed to prevent Dissenters their eagerness for a settle- 

from evading the sacramental tests, ment they overreached themselves. The 
Repeated quarrels with the Duchess of King of France took advantage of their 


Marlborough had strained the queen’s 
friendship to breaking point. A new 
favourite and kinswoman of Harley was 
therefore able to undermine the position 


ment they overreached themselves. The 
King of France took advantage of their 
haste to demand terms more favourable 
than those which he had offered two 
years previously, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 171*3 conceded nearly all that 
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he demanded. The territories ceded to 
England were inconsiderable, and the 
trade privileges — the Asiento Contract for 
the monopoly of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with slaves, and the right of 
sending one merchant ship a year to 
Portobello- were equally insignificant. It 
was natural that such terms should pro- 
duce intense dissatisfaction with the 
government which accepted them. Boling- 
broke hoped to appease the mercantile 
classes by arranging a supplementary 
treaty of com- 
m e r c e with 
France; he 
actually obtained 
the assent of 
Louis to a recip- 
rocal reduction 
of taiiffs. But 
the interests 
threatened made 
their protests 
heard in Parlia- 
raent, and the 
commercial 
treaty was re- 
jected. It was 
suspected that the 
Ministers forced 
on the peace 
negotiations in 
order to leave 
their hands free 
for Jacobite 
intrigues. This 
was not alto- 
gether true. The 
Tories knew, in- 
d(H.‘d, that the 
Elector of Han- 
over, who would 
succeed Anne 
under the Act of 
Parliament, re- 
garded them with implacable sus})icion. 
But it would have been madness to think 
of forcing the Pretender upon the country. 
His religion alone put him out of the 
question as a j)()ssibie successor. Boling- 
bro’\e accej)ted the Hanoverians as an 
unpalatable necessity; he used the time 
of grace to strengthen the Tory hold upon 
central and local administration. He 
hoped, by a skilful use of patronage, to 
fortify his position so strongly that the 
elector would be forced to .accept a Tory 
Ministry. The death of the queen oc- 
curred before Bolingbroke had time to 
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complete the execution of his designs. 
Up to the last he had been hampered by 
the vacillation of Oxford, who would 
have preferred to make terms with the 
Whigs. Oxford was at length dismissed, 
but only a few days before the queen’s 
death. The accession of George 1. was 
accordingly followed by a jiroscription 
of the Tory party. They w^ere accused 
of corresponding with the Pretender. 
Bolingbroke fled the country, Oxford 
was impeached and impi isoned. All offices 

were put into 
the hands of the 
Whigs, and the 
monopoly ^us‘ 
acquired by^ne 
])arty in the 
state was retained 
until 

The union w^ith 
Scotland, though 
an ei)isode but 
slightly c o n - 
nected with tlie 
general course of 
events, is, from 
our modern jioint 
of view, the most 
momentous re- 
sult of Queen 
Anne’s reign. 
The union of the 
Parliaments had 
been ju-ojected by 
James I., and, 
for a moment, 
realised l)y Crom- 
well. Cromwell’s 
experiment had 
been a c c o m - 
panied by the 
establishment of 
free trade l)e- 
tween the two 
countries, a measure which w^ent far 
towards making the Scots content with 
the loss of national autonomy. But 
(Vomwell’s j^olicy was reversed at the 
Restoration. Lauderdale and the other 
members of the clique which managed 
Scotland for the last two Stuarts were 
opposed to any measure of union, because 
it would dirhinish their power and emolu- 
ments; nor was it difficult to create a 
prejudice against union in the mind of 
the Scottish Parliament. But the com- 
mercial classes suffered by their exclusion 
from English and colonial trade; the 



QUEEN ANNE, LAST OF THE STUART SOVEREIGNS 
The daagrhter of Janies II., she was the last of the Stuart sovereigns, 
succeeding: to the throne in 1702, on the death of William III., who 
died without issue. Her husband, to whom she was married in 
was Prince George of Denmark. The political troubles of the 
time gave the queeu little rest, and she died on August Ist, 1714. 
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failure of the Darien scheme in 1695, a 
project for establishing a Scottish colony 
on the isthmus of Panama, proved that 
the Scots coxxld not hope to obtain a 
share in the 1 :rade of the New World 
except under the shelter 
of the English flag. Many 
causes combined to pre- 
vent them from accepting 
the union as a commercial 
necessity. The Glencoe mas- 
sacre in 1693, a romantic 
loyalty to the house of 
Stuart, resentment against 
the jealous spirit which 
England had shown in all 
commercial dealings, the 
fear of increased taxation, 
the certainty of dimini- 
shed national dignity, were 
obstacles which it took 
years to overcome. In 1703 
the English Act of Succes- 
sion, which disposed of the 
crown of Scotland without 


of securing union by the grant of free 
trade. The great difficulty thit lay in the 
way was to induce the Scottish Parlia- 
ment to vote for its own annihilation. 

Fortuna+ely there had been no general 





THE EARL OF OXFORD AND VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 
Skilled in parliamentary law, Robert Harley was appointed Speaker in 1701 ; 
in 1710 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was created Earl, of 
reference to the wishes of Oxford. On a charge of high treason m connection with the Treaty of Utrecht 
the Scottish people pro- the Tower, but was released in 1717 . Henry St. John 

Vokod a t( nn See tl xild cheated Viscount Bolingbroke in 17 1 2 . He held office in various ministries. 


retaliated by an Act of Security in 1704, 
which ])rovidcd that on the death of 
Anne the Scottish succession should be 
settled by the national legislature, and 


election since the Revolution ; the Anglo- 
j)hile element was larger in the legislature 
than ill the nation. A judicious use of 
such inducements as jieerages strength- 
ened the party of the union. 
The fears of Presbyterians 
were removed by emphatic 
assurances that their Church 
should under no circum- 
stances be disestablished. 
The Highland chiefs were 
l)acified by the guarantee 
of their hereditary jurisdic- 
tions. In the matter of 
taxation Scotland was liber- 
ally treated, and she received 
a sum of £400,000 with 
which to pay off her debt 
and to compensate the 
sufferers of the Darien 
scheme. Last, and most im- 

THH DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND SARAH JENNINGS nort'int emi^ilitv in traHp 
The military exploits of the Duke of Marlborough have been described in the ^ j ’ - . . ^ 4 . a 

preceding chapter. His wife, Sarah Jennings, had almost boundless influence navigation WaS granted 

over Queen Anne, which she employed to procure the professional advance* to Scotland. On these terms 
ment of her husband. Her power came to an end in 1711, when she was Qf Union waS paSSCd 

superseded in the queens favour by her own cousin, Mrs. Masham. lyoy. It provided for the 



that the successor to the English crown 
should be ineligible unless Scotland were 
in the meantime a^itted to full rights 
of trade and navigation. The English 
Parliament was thus taught the necessity 


representation of Scotland in the united 
Parliament by forty-five commoners and 
sixteen elected peers, for the fusion of the 
executives, for the lasting union of the 

H. W. C. Davis 
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crowns. 



WESTERN 
EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 



DENMARK’S DESPOTIC MONARCHY 

THE NATION’S FAILURE TO ATTAIN GREATNESS 


Unpatriotic 
Nobility 


AT the close of the Swedish war in ihho. 

Denmark was in a sad plight. She 
had lost some ol her most valuable ])ro- 
vinces ; lu’r finances were in complete 
chaos ; the whole country had been })ib 
laged and laid waste ; povau ty and distress 
reigned everywhere. As a first stej) 
towards remedial measures a diet was 
summoned to Copenhagen in ibbo, where 
representatives of the nobility, the clergv, 
and the burgess class met together. Th(‘ 
burgesses and the clerg\' had for some time 
^ , been growing more and m<u*e 

enmar s embittered against the newbies. 

They were indignant at their 
selfishness and des[)ised them 
for the poor role they had plaved during 
the w^ar, wdiile the burgesses, and especially 
those of Copenhagen, were proud of their 
valiant defence of the cajiital. At fiist all 
efforts to improve the condition of the 
country were frustrated by the ojiposition 
of the nobles, wlio were unwilling to 
surrender any privilege or to jiay any tax. 

Then the burgesses and the clerg\, who 
had capable leadeis in the ])ers()ns of the 
burgomaster Nansen and Bishop Svane, 
joined forces. 

Seeing that the privileges of the nobility 
would have to be abolished before any [iro- 
gress could be made, Nansen and Svane, 
in collusion w ith the king -wvho 
was apparently neutral, though 
both he and the queen in 
reality kej)t secretly in touch 
with the nonqirivileged classes 
— brought forward, in Octol)C‘r 
Ibbo, the proposal to consti- 
tute Denmark a hereditary 
monarchy. The burgesses and 
clergy immediately accepted 
the pro}K)sal ; and though the 
Rigsraad opposed, it was forced 
to give way, whereujKin the 
ceremony of taking the oath 
of allegiance to the hereditary The first king of the oidenburir 
sovereign was celebrated with Uynaity, Christian V. succeeded 

^reat solendoiir The con- to the throne of Denmark in 1070, 
gr^l spi^aour. ine con ^nd reigned with a fair measure of 

dltions of Frederic S election to success. He died Ui the year 1099. 
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the throne w'ere now* annulled, and the next 
stc]) w'as to WDik out a new constitution. 
The diet was, howan^er, unable to come t(; 
an agreement, and Svane therefore pro- 
posed that the king should be empowered 
to draw u]) the constitution. Owan^o 
the king’s great ])opularity, w'hicli^ie 
had gained during the siege of ('open- 
hagen by his courage and self-sacrifice the 
])r()posai was readily accepted. 

Soon alterwaids tlie diet W’as dissolved, 
and the king issu(‘d a document m which he 
claimed absolute power for himself. This 
document was circulated f 01 signature by the 
u‘])resentatives, and a despotic monarchy 
w’as thus a])i)n)ve(l by tlu* nation. By 
the “ Kongelov,” or King’s Law', of Noveni- 
bei 14th. if)b3, which w^as to be looked on 
as an unalterabli* and fundamental law 
loi bothof Liedenc’skingdoms, 
Above**'* th(‘ king w’as jilaced above 
H«m.n Law, 

su]>reme pow er m all affairs of 
both ( huia'li and Stat(‘. The only con- 
ditions im))osed upon him were that he 
must 1 k‘ a member of tlie Lutheian 

('huich and that he might neither divide 
his j)osscssions nor altei the constitution. 

The new' constitution resulted in a 

change of administration. The Rigsraad 

was dissolved and the management ol 
affiirs transferred to six 
government boards, whose 
])re.sideiits formed the king’s 
council of stat(\ Feudal tenure 
wasabolished, and thccountry 
was divided into districts 

managed by j)aid officials, the 
“ Amtmoend.” The parishes 
were deprived of their rights 

of jiatronage, and the town 

councils and burgomasters 

were a])poiiited by the Crown. 
By reason of these changes 
the nobles lost not only their 
political i)ower, but, owing to 
the confiscation of their fiefs, 
their most important sources 
of revenue, and were no longer 
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entirely exempted from taxation. Finding 
themselves unable to accommodate them- 
selves to* the new order of things, they 
gradually withdrew from the 
coart and the state service. 

The old nobility had played 
its part and made way for a 
new court nobility, consisting 
for the most part of Germans. 

To this new nobility, whose 
function it was to lend sjilen- 
dour to the throne and sujiport 
to the king, were accoided 
even greater jirivileges than 
to the old. On his estates the 
nobleman was almost a king ; 
he administered justice, had 
the rights of ecclesiastical 
patronage, levied taxes, and 
laised trooj)s. The Danish 
(l(*s})otism was, on the whole, a 
benevolent one, for tin* king looked iijxm 
himself as the father of his peopK', and 
was always anxious tor tlunr weltaux 
Among other things the kings ot this 


period deserve great credit for their legis- 
lation — the Danish and Norwegian Laws 
of 1683 and 1687 enacted by Christian V. — 
and their administration of 
justice. They also supported 
the University, encouraged 
popular education, and 
worked for the improvement 
of economic conditions, especi- 
ally in the spheres of com- 
merce and manufacture. But 
their legislation was not 
always a success ; they fre- 
quently lacked the necessary 
insight. Moreover, they were 
biassed by the prejudices of 
their time. Unable to refrain 
from interfering in all direc- 
tions and making rules and 
laws for all circumstances, 
they prevented a free and 
natural diWrIoj>ment, and the effect of this 
was es])ecially marked in the case of manu- 
lactUKS, which they endeavoured, in a 
strictly ])rotectionist spirit, to assist by 



ADMIRAL NIELS JUEL 
He commanded the na.val forces 
of Denmark in the “ Seaman War," 
and, defeating the Swedes, landed 
in Scania, wheie he and his 
men were welcomed as liberators. 



THE FALL OF THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR: GRIFFBNFELD ON HIS WAY TO PRISON 
Count GHffenfeld, whose real name was Peder Schumacher, was Minister of Foreig:n AiFatrs under Christian V., and 
rising rapidly from 6ne dignity to another he eventually became Lord High Chancellor. He opposed the war with 
Sweden, in spite of the fact that the king was in favour of it, and soon after the outbreak of hostilities his enemies 
brought about his fall in 1 070. Accused of high treason, he was condemned to death, but on the scaffold this sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. After twenty-two years in prison he was set free, but died shortly afterwards, 

Fruiii the paiuting by F C. Lund 
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high tariffs and ,all kinds of prohibitions 
with regard to imports. It was only 
towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this policy was changed. The 
maintenance of a costly court, the 
expenditure on the army and navy, which 
the sovereigns always strove to keej^ in 
an effective condition, and the financial 
assistance given to manufacturers and 
trading companies, swallowed uj) large 
sums of money ; and in order to meet this 
drain — the taxes, heavy as they were, 
being insufficient for the puqx)se-"tho 
government was compelled to have re- 
course to various measures, not always of 
the wisest, such as hiring out their troo])s 
to foreign princes, selling the churches, 
and the demesnes, etc. But it was all of 
no avail : the financial position in the 
eighteenth century was anything but 
satisfactory, and the kings 
frequently found themselves 
in difficulties. 

It was long before the 
kings of Denmark could 
resign theriiselves to the loss 
of Scania, and Frederic’s 
son, Christian V. (1670- 
ibgg), renewed the war with 
Sweden (the Scanian 
War,” 1 675 "1 679). The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was at this time Count 
Griffenfeld. His real name 
was Peder Schumacher, and 
he was the son of a (ierman 


wine-merchant in Copen- He v!.^ against Sweden, and landed 
hagen. He had the good leao, and the earlier part of Ws reign 111 Scania. Hewas,ncverthe- 
fortune to attract the 

notice of Frederic III. and who was a good friend of the peasants, suffering heavy losses, and 
to win his confidence, was made Royal had to renounce his claim to Scania, while 


out his dbemies compassed Griffenfeld's 
fall in March, 1676. In spite of his great 
gifts he had grave failings. He was mer- 
cenary, not above bribery, and arrogant. 
He was accused of high treason, and the 
king, weary of tutelage, withdrew his favour. 
He was condemned to death, but on the 
scaffold this sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. After spending twenty- 
two years in prison he was set free, but 
died soon afterwards on March 12th, 1699. 

The war with Swedm did not fulfil the 
cherished hopes of the Danish king, 
although Sweden, as the al)y of France, 
was at the same time involved in war 
with Brandenburg. At the eni of 
century Christian’s son, Frederic 
(i()9() -1730), concludxl an alliance with 
Russia and the combined kingdom of 
Saxony and Poland against Sweden. This 
led to the great Scandina- 
vian war of 1700-1721. 
Frederic began operations 
by an attack on Duke 
Frederic IV. of Gottorp, 
brother-in-law of the King 
of Sweden, but was obliged 
by Charles, who had effected 
a landing on Zealand, to 
make peace in 1700. 

When, however, Charles 
was defeated in 1709 at 
Poltava by Peter the Great, 
Frederic renewed his 
alliance with Peter and 
Augustus II., declared war 


Librarian in i 60 j, and in i6b5 was com- 
missioned to draw uj> (he king’s I.aw. 
Under Christian V. he rose rapidly from 
one dignity to anotlicr, was ennobled in 
1671, and made Lord High Chancellor in 
1673. He was a gifted and well-informed 
man, energetic and capable in his ad- 
ministrative work ; and it was he who 
carried through the changes resulting from 
the new form ot gejvernment anei estab- 
lished absolutism on a firm basis. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he was opjxised 
to the war and wished to maintain peace 
between the Scandinavian states. But 
at ccnirt there was a war party, which was 
hostile to Griffenfeld, and the king himself 
was in favour of war. After war broke 


Sweden paid him an indemnity of 600,000 
thalers, surrendered the exemption from 
tolls in the Sound granted her at Bromsebro, 
and undertook not to assist the l>uke of 
Gottorp to recover his possessions in 
Schleswig, which Frederic had confiscated 
on account of the duke’s breach of neu- 
trality during the war. By the Treaty of 
Frederikshorg the long-standing disputes 
between Denmark and Sweden were 
brought to an end. Denmark’s struggle to 
become a great power had brought her 
nothing but loss. Sweden’s power had also 
t>oen broken in the last war, but Denmark 
gained nothing thereby. The chief power 
in the Baltic now passed into the hands 
of two new powers, Russia and Prussia. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 

SWEDEN’S BRAVE STAND UNDER CHARLES XII. 


’^HE Regency which became responsible 
for the government of Sweden on 
the death of Charles X. did little to 
improve the state of the country, and 
totally negiected the education of the 
young king. The resumption of crown 
lands was not continued ; the regents con- 
sidered only their own interests and those 
of the nobles. In their foreign policy they 
were irresolute and lacking in independ- 
ence, and even accepted bribes from foreign 
powers. The Estates were at variance. 

At the beginning of 1668 Sweden 
joined the Triple Alliance against France. 
Soon after, however, Louis XIV. suc- 
ceeded in dissolving this alliance and in 
attracting Sweden to his side by thejiromisc 
of large subsidies. When Louis made an 
attack on Holland, in 1672, Sweden was also 
implicated in the war. As Louis hoped, 
the Swedes attacked Brandenburg at the 
moment when the elector was fighting 

against the French on th<‘ 

VI * 4 4 Rhine, Every such attemiT 

Elector & Finest i n c ^ \ \ 

. . oi the Swedish government 

to aggrandise itself at the 
expense of Brandenburg was bound to fail 
because there was no jiersonahty at the 
head of the government combining, as 
did Charles Gustavus, political talent with 
military experience, capacit v, and boldness. 

This attack became the occasion for 
the Great Elector’s most brilliant and 
most j)opular exploit— the battle of 
Fehrbellin. “It was not a cheerful 
moment in the prince’s life, a life that 
was a constant succession of care and 
struggle, disappointment and danger ; 
his eldest son had just died ; one of his 
campaigns had come to a disgraceful ter- 
mination, and his every opponent was 
pointing to him as the cause of the disaster; 
he was tonnented by the gout and could not 
leave his bed ; his wife was nearing 
her confinement ; the subsidies had not 
come which he required for the pay of 
his brave tfopps, upon whom, as ever, 
depended the future of his house and his 


position in the Councils of the German 
princes; yet, in spite of all, there was 
no weakness and no timidity.’' Frederic 
William relied so firmly upon himself 
and his comrades that he must have 
seen that the Swedes had delivered, 
Swedish hands. It 

Defeat* 

at Beilin expect but little help from 

the im])erial court. Negotia- 
tions with Holland were protracted to a 
wearisome length, although William of 
Orange kept true faith with the Elector. 
Denmark was ready to help, but wanted 
money ; only Brunswick was ready and 
willing to bring ii]) help at once. 

Frederic William did not wait. With 
5,000 horse, 8,000 dragoons, 1,200 infantry, 
and fourteen guns he hastened into the terri- 
tory occupied by Sweden, surprised Colonel 
von Wangelin in Rathenow, and pressed 
so hard u])on (ieneral Waldemar Wrangcl, 
the brother of tli(^ lield-marslial of Charles 
Gustavus. that he was obliged to give 
battle at the Ferry of l^ellin. The battle 
opened with a sjilendid cavalry charge 
led by Prince Frederic of Hesse-Homburg 
with an im])etuosity jierhaps excessive, 
but, fortunately for the elector, success- 
ful in its purpose, lor the Swedes, though 
they made a brave defence, were no 
match for the troops of Brandenburg. 

The old Marshal Derfflinger, whose Upper 
Austrian origin did not prevent him from 
showing the utmost fidelity to the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, completed the 
defeat of Wrangcl by his clever tactical 
dispositions, and so overwhelming was 
p , that defeat that the marches 
freed from the enemy by 
IK blow. The German 

ll.el4iector 

of the Brandenburger was a national 
exploit, a relief from the weight of a 
foreign domination which had been borne 
with growing discontent even by the 
strongest partisans of Protestantism. 
Brandenburg was considered for the first 
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numerous 

defended 

SttecetsioA 
of Swedish 
DisatUrt 


time as an integral part of the nation 
and its elector was looked upon as the man 
and the prince for whom the heart of 
Germany had long been yearning. In 
pamphlets Protestant writers 
his action in defeating the 
Swedes, who were no longer the 
champions of the faith. The 
defeat encouraged the Danes 
also to declare war against 
Sweden. For three successive years the 
Swedes suffered disaster upon disaster. 
At the battle of Bornholm, on June nth, 
1676, their fleet was almost entirely 
destroyed by the allied Dutch and Danish, 
among whom a few Brandenburg ships 
were to be found ; a Danish army occupied 
Schonen ; the elector {lenelratod to the 
coast line, and at length on December 
22nd, 1O77, took Stettin after a siege 
which was carried on with 
splendid tenacity by both 
sides. The Swedish kingdom 
was saved trorn destruction 
only by the battle ot Lund, 
which the young but dis- 
creet King ('haiies XI. won 
against the Danes, 

The negotiations which 
Louis XIV. had in the mean- 
time entered upon at Xime- 
gu ‘11 concluded the war in 
the north by the Peace of 
Saint-Germain with Branden- 
burg on June 29tli, 1079, and 
the Peace of Lund with 
Denmark on September 2bth. 

1679. The elector had to 
give up Pomerania. Sweden 
sustained only the loss of her j)ro- 
vinccs on the east bank of the Oder. 
The war had, however, gr(*at]y injured 
the domestic pirosperity of Sweden. 

The country was impoverished and in- 
volved in debt, the provinces on the 
frontiers were devastated, and the state 
was helpless to rope with the general 
distiess. The king and his confidential 
advisers were agreed that the one effectual 
remedy was to remodel the political and 
social organisation of the country. The 
first task of Charles was to reduce the power 
of the council and the upper nobility ; he 
succeeded in accomplishing this with the 
help of the other Estates and of the gentry. 

The Estates sanctioned a new constitu- 
tion in 1O80 and 1682, by which Sweden 
was practically transformed into an 
absolute monarchy. The Riksdag l^ecame 
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a royal cotincil, which the king summoned 
at his pleasure ; the king had the power to 
enact law^s without consulting the Riksdag. 

The Estates still kept , some control 
over the grantirg of taxes. At the same 
time the members of the regency were called 
to give an account of their administration 
by decree of the Estates in 1680, who 
also directed their efforts to a second 
resumption. The regents w-erc sentenced 
to j)ay heavy fines, the resumption of 
crown lands was effected on a much greater 
scale, and with the utmost ligoiir, not only 
ill Sweden itst‘lf but also in the Baltic 
jiroviiices and in tlie older Danish and 
Norwegian provinces. These measur^ 
resulted in com})leteIy revolutionising me 
conditions of land ownership, and destroyed 
the ]>ower of the nobility by levelling the 
barriers of i^rivilege which had separated 
tlie counts and barons from 
the inferior nobilitj', and by 
securing freerlom for the 
])easants. Prop(‘rty was more 
evenly di\'ided, and the 
})ublic revenues increased 
enormously. The icsomption 
of crown lands had, however, 
this drawbac'k, that great 
indignation was aroused in 
many peaces ])y th(* sev’cre and 
arbitral y rneasui es through 
which It was ^•fte('ted. In the 
Baltic pioviiues the king's 
yp SWEDEN condiK t aliiicst occasioned a 

The only child of Charles X hewas re\’Olt I thcTC Ills COntCIlipt foi' 
UMder a council of regency until rirrlife 

lh7i He fought with success P HglltS V\ dS lUe CaUSC 

against the invading Danes, and of a fatal leSl'Iltmeut. 
proved himself a wise and able ruler r. , , i i i 

1 he abundant means winch 



CHARLES 


('liarles XL now liad at his disposal 
were apjirojuiated exclusively to im- 
proving the }K)litiral, military, and 
economic condition (d his country. The 
land was strengthened against attack 
by the formation of a navy, and the 
erection of fortresses and a new naval 
])ort at Karlskrona. The reorganisation 
of the army, which had been begun 
by Charles IX. and Gnstavus Adolphus, 

The Swediih which has partially re- 
Arm rnained in effect up to the 

R.Tpg»«i.ta Pre^^entday was completed. It 
was aecidcd that in future the 
soldiers should be billeted on the estates of 
the peasants, who in return were exempted 
from military service in times of jMiace. 
Certain crown estates were. freed from 
taxation on condition TTiat fhey defrayed 
the expenses of the cavalry, while the 


THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 


officers received their maintenance from the 
crown lands. At the same time Swedish 
soldiers were levied to defend the foreign 
provinces. The finances and 
the administration were sub- 
jected to the careful revision 
which they urgently re- 
quired. Charles also turned his 
attention to all branches ol in- 
dustry. Although his own edu- 
cation had been so deficient, he 
knew the valiu^ of learning, 
and interested hunsclf es]H‘- 
cialh in the education ot the 
j)co])le. He stronglj'* impressi^d 
upon the clin gy the TK‘cessity oi 
teaching the p(‘asants to read. 

New life wa^ also infused 
into eveiy branch of litM'a- 
ture. As early as the sixteimtli 
century the literary activity ol 
Sweden, whieli ii|) to that lime liad been 
unimportant, received an impetus liom 
the Reformat ion, (‘S|)(‘ciall\ as tin* kings 


of the House of Vasa took a keen interest in 
the development of the language and litera- 
ture and tried to advance scholarship in 
every way. The earliest Swe- 
dish literature was entirely 
designed for edification, and 
consisted ol devotional and 
theological controversial trea- 
tises. The most cekT)rated 
writers weie the relormers 
Glaus and Laurentius Petri, 
who also made some attempts 
at writing liistoiy from the 
Protestant standjioint; while 
the Catholic })oint ot view was 
lepresentcd by the c.\-bishops 
Jf^liannes and Olaus Magnus. 
These last wrote in l.atin, 
which remained for a long time 
the language of literary men. 
In the seventeenth century 
hleratiire lost its devotional character and 
became more nmiarkable tor iieauty of 
thouglit and diction. This tiansformation 



CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN 
Succeeding his father in lft07, he 
was faced by an alliance of Russia, 
Denmark, and Poland, and thus 
there began the great Northern 
War, whichlasted from 17<)i)to 1721. 



THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN OF MALMO BY COUNT MAGNUS SFENBOCK 


A distinguished general, Count Magnus Stenbock took part in the earlier campaigns of Charles Xll., and had a large 
share in the victories of the Swedish arms. In 1 709 he captured the town of Malmo, and had other equally noteworthy suc- 
cesses, He ended his lii^e in a Danish dungeon in 1717, after being defeated by the combined Russians, Danes r nd Saxons. 
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was due chiefly to G. Stjcrnhjelm, who died the monarchy which he created from the 
in 1672, “ the father of Swedish poetry,*' actions of his successors ? Palace revolu- 
who modelled his writings on the ancient tions, revolts, military conspiracies, assas* 
classics and popularised the old metres. sinations — these have been the deeds of 

After the death of Charles XL, on Ajiril sjx^cial parties in particular cases ; they 
15th, 1697, hi*^ son, Charles XIL, became were in no case the expression of national 
king, and although not yet fifteen years will. The progress of an administration, 
old was declared of age at the end of 1697. which could have advanced but very 
Characteristics Charles had enjoyed agood slowly during two centuries if it had not 
of The^^cw education. Like his father served to strengthen dynastical power, has 
Kias Charles XII was noted for an earnest invariably consisted of borrowings from 
' piety and strict morality ; foreign constitutions, 
his mode of life was temperate and simple. It was foreigners who were Peter's 
As a child he exhibited that love of honour tejichers and demonstrators; in foreign 
and audacity, along with that obstinacy countries he acquired the ideas upon which 
and perversity, which characterised him he constnicted his state. The mingling of 
throughout his life. It was generally con- Romanoff blood with that of Holsteii^ 
sidered that he possessed only moderate Oldenburg and Askanien-Thuringen pre* 
abilities, because he seemed to devote his served the ruling house from a relapse into 
time only to hear hunts and other equally the Muscovite character of a Fedor, Ivan, or 
dangerous pastime's. Accordingly his Alexei, and gave it a Eurojx'an stamp. It 
neighbours, who were jealous of the power was its ])rinces that have made Russia the 
of Sw'cden, thought that this was the best Euroi>ean power in which the Slav nations 
opportunity to recover what they had lost, have In'come great and strong. The useful 
Russia, Denmark, and Poland forme'd an qualities of the Russians have been their 
alliance, and immediately began the great ca]>acity for subordination, their obedience, 
Northern War (I70()“i72i). and their invincible confidence in the Tsar 

Once again in this stniggle the Swedish as God's vicegerent ujxm 

military success flared up like some brilliant Work characteristics 

firework. At one time it might luwe been Russia made them superior to 

thought that under a new hero-king the the Poles; by these they have 

Gothic peojdes were to regain the high been made equal to their great share in the 
prestige which Gustavus II, Adoliihiis and wciild's history, wbirii the Tsar Peter 1 . 
Charles X. (iustavus had w(jn for them. rei'ogniscd as theirs, and took upon him- 
But fate decid(‘d otherwise ; in Sweden’s self and laid upon his successors, 
stead a new great j)ower arose in Eastern Thv immeduib^ n'sult of this recognition, 
Euroj>e, a Slav kingdom under the which was matured during Peter's travels 
guidance of the Russians, the neighbours in Westeni Europe, was fiis share in the 
of the Poles — a people gift(*d with admir- attack directed agaii^st Sweden by Frederic 
able political capacities. Having no sus- Augustus of Saxony Poland, which gave 
picion of their historical destiny, the him the o])portunity of gaining a seaboard 
Russians, through the agency of a wise on the lialtic. In spite of his victory at 
prince, were raised in the course of but Asov in 16 )6, which his conquest of the 
one generation to a position which enabled Crimea would have enabled him to turn to 
them to {larticipate in the constitutional account by emiiloying means similar to 
progress which Central and Western those with which he had to (ight the 
Europe had gradually achieved, and to Swedes, he was ready to conclude peace 
Tke Rft id create a,vigorous constitutional with the Porte on July 2nd, 1700, in order 
Pro reit‘of fhemselvcs. It to have a free hand for his undertakings 

tke Russia s f^iie that, even to the present in the north, for he was well aware that 
day, their state is based on connection with the east was of no use 
the will of the Tsar ; the limited capacity to him, but that the opening up of 
of the Slavs for constitutional progress is communication with the west would 
obvious in the case of the mightiest secure the stability of his internal reforms 
kingdoms of Slavonic nationality. and advance the entry of Russia into the 

Take away the jx'rsonality of Peter the ranks of the European powers. 

Great, and who can conceive the transition Denmark attacked Holstein ; the Duke 
from unimjwrtant Muscovy to the Russian of Holstein, Frederic IV*, had married 
Empire ? Who can separate the fate of Hedwig Sophia, the sister of Charles. 
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Peter attacked Esthonia, and Augustus difficulty, and fled with 500 followers 
sent an army against Livonia. Charles across the Dnieper and the Hug into Turkish 
refused all attempts at reconciliation, territory. The battle of Poltava decided 
and declared that he would not enter the fate of the North ; Russia had taken 
upon an unjust war nor would he end the place of Sweden as a great power 
a just one before he had humbled his The power of Sweden had begun to 
enemies. He first of all diiected his decline even before 1709. After the battle 

attention to Denmark. King Frederic l\\ of Poltava, Frederic III. and Augustus II. 
PoUiul's compelled ny the Peace renewed their alliance with Russia. 

Kiag Travendal, on August i8th, Augustus drove Stanislas out ot Poland. 

Dethronea retire Itom the The Danes landed in Scania, which, how- 

alliance and to acknowledge ever, they were soon com))elled to leave, 
the independence of the Duke of Peter, who had completed the coiKpiest of 

Holstein-tiotlorp. In the same year ]w the Baltic provinces, dcwasta'ed Finland, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Peter at while his fleet tlireatiaied the coast of 
Narva on November 30th : but instead ol Sweden. The majority oi the (human po^ 
following lij) his victory he first attempted sessions had been lost! In this ilesi)era^ 
to crush his cousin Augustus, whom lu* situation the C'oimcilol State, in sjute of the 
bitterly hated. He accordingly advanced prohibition of llu* king, surninoned tlie 
througli ( ourland and latluiania and Riksdag, wlieit' delhionemenl was seri- 
conquered Warsaw and ( racow. Augustus oiisly considered On licaring this, Charles, 
was declared to have torfeiled the crown win had bee 1 m Turkey for five yea’s, 
of Poland and Stanislas Les/ezynski deedded to return home. As “ ra])tain 
was proclaimed king in 1704. Peter Frisch ” he rode in si.x'teen days 

In the meantime Peter had been suc(U‘ss- through Hungary and (i(‘rmany, and 

ful in the Baltic ))ruvmees, and had founded arrived on NovemlHU* 22n(l, 1714, at Stral- 
St. Petersburg in Tngermanland. (diaries, sund, which was the last jKissession of 
h<)wever reniaiiu^d several vears in Poland ^ the Sw{‘des m Pomerania, 

in order to estabhsli Stanislas in his king- ^*1 h meantime Prussia, 

(lorn, and tlien pressed on into ^axony. which was anxious to obtain 

where Augn‘=itiis th<‘ Strong was coinjKdled Pomerania, and Hanover, 

by the Peace of Altranstadt in 170b to which had bought BrenKui and Verden —a 
renounce the Polish ( lown lor himself and coiKjuest fiom the Danes - had attached 
his descendants, to acknowledge Stanislas, themselves to the enemies of Sweden, 
and to withdraw' from all his alliances. Alter a heroic defence ('haiies w^as obliged 
( harles stood now at the height ot his to surrender Stralsund, which was be- 
glory. Loui- XIV. made everv cndc^avoiii sieged by the allies, and return to Sweden, 
to gain his assistance in the W^ar of the He assembled an army, which he took to 
Spanish Succession. Norwuiy, in I7i(), hut he was compelled to 

Charles, however, wished to overthrow retrrn to Swedim. Two years later he 
Peter, the Tsai of Russia. But instead of made a second attemjit to conquer Norway, 
advancing to Sf. Petersburg he marched and advanced against the fortress of Fred- 
towards the 1 'kraine to ally himself with eriksteii near Frederikshald in Southern 
the Cossack hetman Ivan Mazei>pa, and Norway. There, on the evening of Decern- 
afterwards to proceed to Moscow. With- her nth, 1718, a bullet from the fortress put 
out waiting for reinforcements, which were an end to his restless life. The siege was 
on the way, he entered South Russia. The at once raised, and his brother-in-law, 
Defeat aad had in the meantime Frederic of Hesse, led the army back to 

Flight of waste the country and Sweden. In s])ite of the misfortunes into 

Charlei XII. general, Lewen- which Sweden was plunged by his obsti- 

* haiipt, who was to have nacy Charles became the favourite national 
bi ought up the Swedish reinforcements ; hero on account of his morality and his 
Mazeppa, however, whose treachtjry was heroism, his contempt of death, and his 
discovered, came as a fugitive to the Swedish marvellous victories. During his stay on 
army. In spite of this Charles continued the continent, and also after his return 
his niarrh, and arrived at l^iltava in spring, home, he worked zealously at reforming 
Peter hurried to the relief of the town, the government, and these reforms bear 
and gained a brilliant victory over Charles witness to his impartial sagacity, 
on July 8th, 1709 ; the king escai)ed with Hans von Zwiedineck-SCdenhorst 
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The EINDINO of the OLD ORDER 

THE FIFTY YEARS AFTER LOUIS XIV. 


THE BOURBON POWERS AND GREAT BRITAIN 

'^HE Treaty of Utrecht and the death of Louis, in 1715, placed on the throne his 
* Louis XI V. mark a definite epoch. For great-grandchild, Louis XV., a sickly 
half a century France had jnirsued an infant. In s})ite of renunciations, no one 
aggressive policy whieh. il c()m])letely could leel any certainty that his uncle, 

successful, would have made hci the now Philip V. of Sjiain, would not, after 

dictator ('t Eurojie. In sjate of the all, assert his claim to the succession if 

disasters of the last gu'at war, Louis so the child died; while under the existing 

tar acliK'ved his jinrnary object that a instruments, P^hilip, Duke ot Orleans, now 
Bourbon instead of a Hapsburg was T bl a heir-presump- 

seated on the Spanish thione ; the old- Coaditioii fb'leans wanted his claim 

time fear of a great Uajisbiirg domination secured as against S])ain ; the 

in Europe had given place to the fear of a urope Hanoverian king of Great 

B(.)urbon domination. But a Bouibon Britain wanted his secured against a 
Lmion would never come forward as the vStuart restonition by French In^lp ; so 
chamj)ion of the jiapacy ; the transition the two governments mutually agreed to 
was completed by which cvinimerce was to suj')port each other. The dynastic con- 
replace religion as the cx]:)hcit motive in the nection between the tw'o Bourbon thrones 
contests ol nations. Again, in achieving the did not become a bond of political union 
hegemonyof Euroj)e,Francehadofnecessity till the jirospect of an attempt to make 
found the Hapsburgs her great rivals . in them one had disappeared ; and even 
maintaining the hegemony, it w^as now then the helm ol state in France, as in 
Great Britain wliich threatened her power. Britain, was in the hands of a Minister 
It was largely the accident of the w’ho had no mind to decide ])ohtical issues 
eju-ction of the Stuarts from Englaml, by the arbitrament of WTir. 
the accession of the Dutch stadtholdei , The recent struggle had borne much 
and the sujiport Louis gave to his exiled less heavily on the island power than on 
cousins, that had involved France and cither France or Spam ; but, tor all three, 
England in w’ar ; for the next century peace and financial reorganisation were 
the most fundamental antagonism w^as to needed. In England both these ends were 
. be that between French or procured with success ; for live-and- 

Bourbon and British interests, twenty years her warfare consisted in an 
FA in remained, indeed, sundry abortive Jacobite rising and in occasional 

bones ot contention, mainly naval demonstrations, in the course of 
in Italy and the Mediterranean, betw^een one ot which she incidentally annihilated 
Austria and Spain — the Geiman Haps- the Spanish fleet. From 1720 to 1739 
burg powan* may now be definitely Waljiole persistently maintained a policy 
associated with the name of Austria which treated the financial prosperity of 
—but the vital struggle w’as to be the country as outweighing all other con- 
concerned wHh trans-oceanic supremacy, siderations, and the national wealth was 
At the outset however, the new con- immensely increased. In Spain, on the 
ditions were not realised. The death of other hand, the marriage of King Philip 
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to Elizabeth Farncsc introduced a spirited 
foreign policy directed primarily against 
Austria in Italy. The Minister Alberoni 
endeavoured at the same time to revive 
the Spanish sea iwwer, but his efforts were 
wrecked by a premature collision with 
1. the British squadron in the 
. Cheek Mediterranean, off Cajic 

N^TilrAlkitioM ^;vnsequence of 

this war, the Sicilies passed 
under Hapsburg dominion in 1720 ; though 
a few years later, in the course of territorial 
exchanges springing Irom the war of the 
Polish succession, a branch of the Spanish 
Bourbons was established on the Nea- 
politan throne. But this general mis- 
direction of Spanish activities did not 
tend to strengthen 
resources which required 
to be carefully husbanded. 

Meanwhile, France, like 
Great Britain, was avoid- 
ing wars of an exhausting | 
kind. The Orleans r^'gime j 
was demoralising to the ! 
character of the upper 
classes from its extreme 
licentiousness ; the 
noblesse was very dis- 
tinctly on a downward 
grade, and in this respect 
matters were not im- 
proved when the king 
himself was old enough 
to become the real centre 
of the court. About 1727, 
the septuagenarian louis xv. 


against their wnll in 1739, Great Britain 
was always able to hold her own, with the 
more security, because this naval “ War of 
Jenkins’ Ear was soon merged into a 
Continental struggle- the “War of the 
Austrian Succession,” which absorbed most 
'of the energies oi France, wherefrom the 
naval jiower reaped the usual advantage. 

The opjwrtunity for attacking Austria 
came first through the question of the 
succession to the crown of Poland. The 
monarchy of that country was elective. 
Stanislas Les2czynski, the father of the 
French king’s wife, was the oopular can- 
didate ; Augustus of Saxony, the son of 
the last king, w^as favoured by Austria and 
Russia. Louis consequently had a persAiwI 




FRANCE 


Louis consequently had a persAiwl 
interest in the question, 
wiiile Si)ain had none, so 
far as Poland was con- 
cerned; but the Bourbons 
might gam something 
from a war with Austria, 
which, if It did nothing 
else, would loosen the 
bond between Austria 
and (ireat Britain, since 
Wal])ole might be safely 
Hilled u])on to abstain 
irom active intervention. 

The war was carried 
on without energy or 
marked ability in any 
quartei , but not without 
a considerable drain on 
the resources of the 
E armies of all the com- 


Cardinal Fleury became He was Uttle more than an infant when the JjatanlS, while Walpole 

n . T death of his ifrcat-grftndfather, Louis XIV., in i i. x • * 


first Minister. In con- 
junction with Walpole, lived a Ufe of excess and debauchery, and diplomatic piCSSUrC, 
Fleury directed his efforts attack of smallpox lu 1774 . husbanded the national 

to maintaining European peace, but he was wealth of Great Britain. The ultimate 
less successful than the English Minister result was that the Austrian candidate got 


1714 left to him the throne of France. 


content to exercise mere 


in keeping his country entirely clear of 
war. He, however, accomplished the raj)- 
prochement with Spain which w’as 
expressed in the secret Family Comjiact of 
1733, directed against Austria and (heat 
Britain, of which the primary design, 
based on the knowledge of Walpole’s 
intense aversion to war, was to act diplo- 
matically cr otherwise against Austria, 
and then take in hand an isolated England, 
It was fortunate for the latter that the 
tundamental necessity of overwhelming 
her sea-power escaped the Bourbon plotters. 
Consequently, when the violence of 
popular excitement forced the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Spain into war 
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Poland, and Austria got from the })owers 
a perfectly valueless guarantee of the 
“ Pragmatic Sanction,” which was to 
secure the whole of the Hapsburg succession 
totheemjieror’sdaughterMariaTheresa. In 
Italy, however, she transferred the Sicilies 
n. Bourlxin dynasty, and 

EuroDCftA rcceivid Parma and Piacenza; 
Terriiarv Tuscaiiy was transferred to 
^ the Duke of Lorraine, Maria 
Theresa's husband. He in exchange handed 
Lorraine over to Stanislas by way of 
compensation for the loss of Poland, and 
France got so much of clear profit, since 
this meant that she acquired Lorraine. 
The time was certainly not yet ripe for 


THE BOURBON POWERS AND GREAT BRITAIN 


the Bourbons to make an oi)cn attack on 
Great Britain ; but events proved too 
strong for the governments concerned. 


who were able to make use of the in- 
comparably superior material ot the British 
Navy, and to ensure its ascendancy ; but 


The colonial and commercial policy initi- ,it was well for England that Fleury 


ated by Colbert early in the reign of Louis 
XIV. had planted French settlements m 
rivalry to those of the British, both in 
India and in North America. That the 
competition in India would 
be brought to the decision 
of the sword had hardly 
occurred to French or English 
statesmen, though in America 
that event was growing more 
and more consjucuously im- 
minent. Holland had already 
fallen out of the race, and an 
acute observer might have 
recognised that a cUtisivc 
struggle iKdwx^en France and 
(ireat Britain was as inevit 
able as any political event 



DUKE OF ORLEANS 


Philip of Orleans became regent 


had neglected to make the French fleet 
capable ol effective intervention. 

In fact, French attention was absorbed 
by events in another quarter. The 
Empeior Charles VI. died; 
according to tlie Pragmatic 
Sanction, his daughter was to 
succeed to all the Hapsburg 
dominions, and it had been 
the emperor’s aim to secure 
the election to the imperial 
crown also lor her husband. 
But the Elector of Bavaria 
claimed the succession to 
P>oliemia and became a candi- 
date for the empire. The 
rending of Austria would 
provide sjioils tor various 


can be. On the other band, when the crown of France fell powers, who lound no difficulty 
the causes ol friction between to Louis xy , and remained in m {nodiicing technical excuses 
Spain and England were ima e tor brcMking their ])ledges. 


obvious and palpable, though in their 
nature there was nothing new. From the 
days of Elizabeth, Si)ain had mainlaiiu‘d 
her monopoly in South America by re- 
strictions and rc^gulations which English 
sailors had always endeavoured to evade 
or defy. There was an eternal cross-lire 
of charg*\s and counter-charges, of illegal 
trading by Englishmen, of 
illegal exercise of powers by 
Spanish officials. 

The di})lomatists in 1739 
found themselves face to lace 
with an outburst of popular 
sentiment in both countries 
whi^h they wefe wholly 
unable to control. Walpole, 
in spite of his aiiprehension 
that S})ain would be joined 
by France — information had 
reached him of the Family 
Compact— and his conviction 
that the combination would 



The attack was .opened by Frederic of 
l^ussia, who seized Silesia on a flimsy 
]uet(‘xt. France promised her support to 
the Ikivanan Elector. British and Han-* 
oven in interests alike brought Hanoverian 
troop > and British subsidies to the 
sujiport of Maria Theresa ; Spain, of 
course, took her stand on the other side. 

The events of the war need 
not be fletailed. From a 
British point of view, the 
complete success with which 
Commodore Martin imposed 
neutrality uixin Naples, and 
the gallantly fought battles of 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, are 
its most interesting episodes, 
apart from the last Jacobite 
rising in 1745, which is 
described elsewhere. The 
heterogeneous combination 
against Austria had no 
common aims. Frederic of 


CARDINAL FLEUKY 

, , When Louis XV. took the govern- n* r 

be too strong for Cireat meiit into his own huids, Fleury I russia left the allies when 
Britain, was forced to declare; became his chief adviser. Against Maria Theresa abandoned 
war, amid national jubilation. was ^awn mto the snesia to him. In the early 

Great as a peace Minister, campaigns neither hrench nor 

he was wholly unfitted to grapple with ithe Bavarian armies generally distinguished 


conduct of a war, and the naval operations 
were marked by an inefficiency wliich was 
not absolutely disastrous ohly because the 
Spanish inefficiency was equally conspicu- 
ous. The process of “ muddling along ’’ 
gradually brought to the front commanders 


themselves, though in the later stages of 
the war the French Marshal Maurice of 
Saxony, commonly known as Marshal Saxe, 
showed himself perhaps the ablest of the 
commanders after Frederic of Prussia. 
It is curious to observe that until 1744 
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France and Great Britain were not 
nominally at war with each other, while 
each took the field as ‘‘ auxiliary ” of one 
of the principal combatants. In that year 
Frederic again joined the allies, to desert 
them again before the close of 1745. 

The French arms were persistently 
successful under Marshal Saxe in the 
Netherlands, and those of Austria in Italy. 
The assertion of British naval predominance 
brought about the capture of Louisburg on 
the St. Lawrence, and would probably have 
had decisive effects on the struggle which 
Dupleix had begun in India ii the powers, 
all alike weary ol the war. had not ter- 
minated it in 1748 by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Frederic had won Silesia, and 
Maria Theresa had lost it. ()therwis(‘, the 
peace practically restored all conquests on 
all hands. There had been an enormous 
expenditure ol lile and of money with 
insignificant result. Belore a decade had 
passed, another conflagration was raging 
which concluded very differently. The 
War of the Austrian Succession liad decided 
nothing except the facts that Prussia was 
a first-class military iiower, and that there 
TK n I would be no more attacks on 
liie Balance theestablisheddynastv in Eng- 

land. The c(nubmatu)ns ol the 

inCrfUropCi^ . . 

Powers, however, were to he on 
entirely new lines. In the liist })lace .Spam 
retired altogether under a pacific king. 
Ferdinand ; the aggressive influence ot 
Eli^abeth Farnese came to an end with his 
accession. In the second place, the exhibition 
of Prussia’s developed jiowei had created 
alarm and jealousy, while the loss ol Silesia 
had filled Maria Theresa with vtuigelul 
feelings, and Frederic’s iiersonahty had 
excited the keen animosity of two other 
important dames — the Tsarina, and Mine, 
de Pompadour, who now ruK'd Louis. 

In tlie third j)lace, the issue between 
French and British, both in India and in 
America, grew more and more acute. Hence 
it became certain that when war did break 
out France and Great Britain would be 
on op[)osite sides, and Austria and Prussia 
would be on opposite sides. How the 
partners would pair off, however, remained 
uncertain. But while Great Britain, under 
the incompetent Newcastle, merely drifted 
into alliance with Frederic, Austria deli- 
berately sought the French alliance, in 
defiance of all tradition, while Louis was 
influenced thereto partly by the Pompa- 
dour, partly by the superstition that he 
could square the account with Heaven for 

II 


his private vices by supporting the Catholic 
Austria against the Protestant Prussia. 
Here we are concerned mainly with 
those aspects of the Seven Years War 
which especially affected the Franco- 
British rivalry ; and even among these, 
the events which took place actually in 
India or in America have been or will be 
p. . treated at length in other 

parts of this work. But while 

a B K details in various fields of 
^ ** the great struggle can best be 

thus dealt with in isolation, we shall 
also find it most convenient to set forth 
here the relation m which the several 
contests stood to each other. 

French and British had to finish in India 
a duel, the result of which had already 
become a foregone conclusion, while the 
French and British governments had been 
at })eace and the rival companies were 
lighting out their quarrel as auxiliaries of 
rival native potentates. Nothing but the 
mastery of the seas could now have given 
the victory to France. The genius ol 
Montcalm and the lack of organised co- 
hesion among the British Colonies in 
America made the issue there more doubt- 
lul, until British naval superiority cut the 
French off from aid out of France. 

The one chance lor France in the duel was 
to devote her whole energies to matching 
h('i rival on the sea. But her energies were 
divided, wfiile those of Great Britain were 
concentrated. England’s wealth enabled 
her to supply her ally Frederic with the 
Sinews of w'ar ol which he was sorely in 
lUH'd. Thus aided, his genius enabled him 
to make head against the seemingly over- 
whelming circle of his foes ; France ex- 
Iniusted hei resources in launching against 
him the great armies which were shattered 
by him or by his lieutenant Ferdinand of 
Ih'unswick at Rosbach and Crefeldt and 
Minden. The quality of the French 
armies, and especially of its aristocratic 
commanders, had grievously degenerated 
P i 1 1 ’ 8 Louis XI V, 

I ^ On the other hand, when the 
Geftius^* stupid incompetence under which 
Great Britain entered on the 
war was rei>laccd by the inspiring genius of 
Pitt, officers and men by land and by sea 
showed themselves worthy of the highest 
traditions of the nation, France had 
created a navy during the years of peace, 
but the two great fleets from Toulon and 
Brest were both annihilated in 1759 ofi 
Lagos and at Quiberon ; the British 
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squadrons swept the seas unchallenged. 
Ev<Sn if W'olte had lailed before Quebec, 
British reinforcements would ultiiuately 
have prevailed over Montcalm in his isola- 
tion. When it was altogether too late, a 
new king in Spain returned to the iiriii- 
ciples ot the B(mrbon Family Compact in 
supi>ort of France, but the onl^’ effect was 
n . . to place the Spanish settlements 

Mbtress ^ mercy ot British fleets. 

ft# IK ^ seemed merely a question 

ottiiedeas Pivnch 

or Spanish island should lall^a prey to the 
mistress ot the seas, when the new king, 
George III., and his Minister, Bute, resolved 
to terminate the.w^ar at the price of the 
most recent conquests, and to leave their 
stubborn Piussian ally deserted - lor 
which he never forgave tliem. Fortu- 
nately, howevw, some of his foes had 
already retired, and the rest wane too 
exhausted to continue a struggk* m which 
their superior numbers had been repeatedly 
overmatched by Frederic’s genius. 

The character of the Seven Years War, 
which oixmed witli the successful attacjk of 
the French upon Minorca in i 75 f), and ended 
with the Treaties of Paris and Huberts- 
burg m 1763, was determined mainly by 
two factors. First, Great Britain dehbci- 
ately and consciously fought, not for the 
balance of power in Europe, which had 
dominated international ixilitics since tlie 
days of Wolsey, but for trans-oceamc 
empire, conditioned by naval sujiremacy ; 
whereas France divided her energi<‘s. 

In the second place, the problem of the 
balance of power had itr^elf cha :ged, be- 
cause the Hajrhurgs no longer dominated 
G-ntral Europe; Prussia had apjieared as an 
effective rival -so effective that France 


was leady to help her old rival to recover 
her old predominance in order to crush 
the new Power. But a third feature was 
that Russia now began to [flay a much more 
direct and prominent part in. the affairs 
of Western Eurojie than she had hitherto 
- . done— a })osition from which 

^ again to recede, 

vaace m tally also the fact was 

marked that S])ain, Holland, 
and vSwederi would thenceforth be unable 
to take more than subordinate places. 

The result of the war was derisive in favour 
of Great Bi itain as concerned the supremacy 
of the British race — though sulx»equently 
divided ■•‘ beyond and upon the seas ; and 
in favour of Prussia as securing her equality 
with Austria; while France was further 
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than ever from that hegemony of the west 
which Louis XI V^ had seemed to attain. 
The (iraiid Monarque ” appealed to 
have achieved his ol)|ect when the Siianish 
crown was accejAed for his grandson 
Philip on the d(‘ath of Chark^s “ the Be- 
witched of Spain, and he could declare 
that “ the Pyrenees no longer existed.” 

The war of the succession w^ould have 
taken a different course^ if he had not 
jnoeexHied to convert England into a 
most energetic, instead of a veiy doubtful 
opponent, by his recognition ol the Chevalier 
as Janies III., an act which dispelled the 
a[)aMiy of England as a nation to the wUr, 
lor the recollection of their unha[q>yxon- 
dition under [ames II. and his piecfcdfeoi, 
( harles. rnacle the [leojfle deteim.ned to 
les st to the utmost any attempt to restore 
the Staaits to power; and, disastious as 
the war [iroved, it left the Bourbons in 
j)(>ssession of Sjiain as well as of F'tance. 
Circumstances, however, previmted the 
Bourbon combination from Ixn oming a 
consolidated force. The Bourbon was 
King of Sjiain, but its ruler was Eli/^abeth 
Fariiese, whose horizon was limited by her 
^ . , Italian ambitions and her desire 
pam s secure a great inheritance not 

Pfo*^re»» st(‘ps()ns, the heirs of the 

rogress Sjianish throne, but for hei own 

offs[>ring. A S|>ain ]>erq)etually [flunging 
into every war which gave her a pretext 
foi attacking Austria had no chance of 
p-'storing lun* finances and reorganising her 
administration so as to play an ambitious 
part with any effect. It was not till 
Elizabeth’s ste}>son Ferdinand ascended 
the throne, and her influence was lo.A, that 
Sjiain, in a d(icade of jieace, was able to 
make real material progress. Hence, the 
Family Compact was, in fact, infinitely less 
dangerous to either of the [X)wers against 
which it was aimed than it might have 
been made by ( ool-lieaded statesmanship. 

But the main fal:>ric which I.ouis XIV. 
had built up, grandiose, magnificent to 
outward view, was deficient in real strength. 
Building on Richelieu’s foundations, he 
had concentrated the state in the monarchy. 
The power of the crown was absolute beyond 
all European jirccedent, and administra- 
tion had been in the hands of men selected 
by their king— whether judiciously or 
otherwise — on account of their fitness, not 
on account of their birth. Louis XIV. had, 
in fact, inclined to follow the precedent of 
the Tudors in England, in givmg a prefer- 
ence to servants who di 4 not belong to the 
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old aristocracy. Under his successor, 
Louis the Well beloved, the aristocracy/ 
to a gieat extent, recovered their hold 
on administration, whereby efficiency was 
greatly impaired. Thus, the chiefs of the 
armies which took the field against Frederic 
II. and Ferdinand of Brnnswick were of a 
type utterly inferior to that of the antagon- 

France't William III. and Marl- 

raace % Aedin, sheer absolutism 

Debt to P ^ f 1 1 u 

p. can l)e successtul only when 

the monarch himself is either a 
man of high capacities or is endowed with 
a happy faculty for selecting able Ministers. 
Louis XIV. was tolerably qualified in 
both respects. Loins X\'. in neither. It 
is true that France owed a good deal to 
Fleury, though the close of his carecT was 
marked by ill-success \'ery much like 
Wal}X)le’s in England ; but Louis w'as a 
mere l>oy when he bestowed the office of 
first Minister on his aged tutor, whom he had 
enough intelligence to love and respect. 

Alter Fleury died, at the age of ninety- 
three, Louis tiled to ennilate his great- 
grandfather and Ixi Ills own first Minister, 
of which the practical outcome was that 
the king’s mistress- the most important of 
the senes was the Pomiiadour — was vir- 
tually the mistress of France ? ; though the 
king might, and frequently did, carry on 
political intriguing of Ins own behind her 


back, while she w^as intriguing behind the 
backs of Ministei's, It was a curious freak 
of pojiular favour wffiich gave him the title 
of Bien-aimeS the “ Well-belov( d,’' on his 
recovery from an illness while he was still 
a young man — in his later years the epithet 
would have been fitted to him only in 
bitter irony. The crown, with no dim- 
inution of its absolutism, was already being 
rendered contem]itiMe ; the series of national 
fiascoes and disasters which reached their 
culminating stage betw’een 1758 and 1763 
ruined its jirestige. In France, even the 
large element ol bombast and theatricality 
which characterised Louis XIV. had rather 
inerCtised than diminished tlie force with 
which tlu* Monarchy a])i)eal(‘d "iiw the 
popular imagination ; but the splendours ol 
Louis X\\ weie j)alpable tinsel. The 
prestige of the anstociacy, which had stood 
high under the old king, W'hen 
e m»e demand, was de- 

Low^U xV* incomjiotence, 

and more than inconq)etence, 
ot conspicuous membeis of tlu* order, when 
merit ceased to count. 

The better m(‘n among the noblesse* w'ere 
alive to the decadence, but were unable to 
counteract it. The reign of Louis the 
Well- beloved was sappin[j tlu* foundations 
both of monarchy arul of aristocracy, and 
was making France leady for the Revolution. 



THE VICTORIOUS FRENCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY 
Marshal Saxe, who is shown seated on his white palfrey in the picture, was in command of the French army at the battle 
of Fontenoy in 1745, atrainst which the Duke of Cumberland and his British and Hanoverian troops marched in vain* 

From the {Mlntiiii; hy lloriice Vernet 



GREAT BRITAIN UNDER THE WHIGS 

AND THE EARLIER GEORGIAN PERIOD 

XHEI jerman ])nncc who succeeded Anne received in this year. The death of 

on the British throne, and his son after Louis XIV. destroyed any possible pros- 
him, were men ot narrow understanding, pects of Fiench assistance ; nevertheless, 
unpopular in their adopted country, and the Earl of Mar raised some of the clans 
more interested m tlie fortunes of Hanover in Scotland, and some county gentlemen, 
than in those ot the kingdom to which headed by Thomas Forstei and the Earl 
they were indebti'd for wealth and con- ol Derwentwater raised the Jacobite 
sideration. Owing to ignorance of the standard in England. The 

English language tliey dro])ped the custom of^Jacobita rising co]la})sed igno- 

ot jKU'sonal attendance at the meOings ® miiiiously at Preston ; on the 

ol the ('abinet, which thus acquiied a new same day Mar tought a drawn 

indejKuidence and consideration. Their battle with Argyle at Sherifl Muir, after 
}M)wt*r was shown (dnelly in the choice ol win: h the Scottish rising also fell to pieces. 
Ministers. Although the practical irn- The Cabinet, having weathered the in- 

])Ossil)ihty of ruling without a parlia- suriection, jirovided against any sudden 
mentary majority was now admitted, leaction of po})ular leeling m England and 
the king had still considerable ireedom Scotland by the Sejitenmal Act in 1716, 
m choosing between the rival leaders ol which extended the maximum duration of 
the iiredommant paity. At an early Parliament trorn three years to seven, 
date the Whigs liroke iij) into giou}>s, The Act was so worded as to cover the 
which were held togetlu^r by lamily Jhuiiament by which it was passed, and 
influence or jiersonal ( oiisiderations. By a general election was thus jiostponed to 
a skilliil use ot the jealousies whuTi quieter times. ILit a peisonal quarrel 
The Kin ’s these groups, the ladween Waljiole and Stanhojie led to 

Dislike**©** could often assert his Walpole's secession ; he became the leader 

the English ideas, (xeorge I. did of the Parliamentary Opposition. 

not care. He disliked the In 1720 the Gov'ernment was fatally com- 

English ; he asked nothing better than promised by the failure of the South Sea 
to be loft to his mistresses and his pota- Bubble, a scheme for vesting the Engli h 
tions. He would have nothing to do with rights ol trade with the Spanish colonies 
the Tories ; but he was content with any in a single chartered comjiany. The 
Whig Ministers who could secure him South Sea Bubble was the outcome of 
in the enjoyment of an ami)le civil one ol those manias for speculation to 
list, and his family m the succession to which commercial communities are par- 
the Crown. Such a Ministry, however, ticiilarly liable in the first stages of their 
he did not obtain at the first attempt, development ; and France suffered in 
That formed in 1714, under the leadership this same year from a financial crisis 
of Townsend and Stanhojie, contained ^ , ])roduced by the collapse of 

but one man of marked ability; and I-aws’ Mississipjii Company. 

Robert Walpole was at first only the Pay- But the English Government, 

master of the Forces. He rose, however, or certain members of it, had 

in 1715, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, connived at the tricks by which the 
and the real brain of the administration, price of the South-Sea stock was in- 
The stolid acquiescence of the country flated to excess ; theii conduct incurred 
at large in the establishment of the the greater odium because the company 
Hanoverian dynasty was sufficiently had been founded under the protection and 
demonstrated by the apathy with which guarantee of the State, They fell ignomini- 
an attempt at a Jacobite restoration was ously ; and Walpole, admittedly the first 
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KING GEORGE 1. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES 
A great>g:ra.ndson of James I. of England, George I., who had been Elector of Hanover since 1008, was proclaimed 
King of Groat Britain, accordingto the Act of Settlement, on the death of Queen Anne in 171 4. Though king he took 
little part in the government of the country, the affairs of which were in the able hands of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and, his affections remaining with Hanover, be lived there as much as possible. He died at Osnabrhck in 1727. 

financier of the age, was called into power Walpole took the first step towards free 
that he might minimise the consequences trade. His power was in danger at the 
of the crisis. The skill with which he wound death of the old king, in 1727, for although 

up the company a.ssurcd his popularity. the Prince of Wales and Walpole had 

Walpole earned further gratitude from acted together when Walpole was in oppo- 
the commercial classes by a policy of sition, their friendship had been destroyed 
peace and retrenchment, and by reform- by Walpole’s rise to power. But there 
ing to some extent the customs tariff, was no other Whig who fulfilled the 
The country had inherited from the necessary conditions for the first place in 
past a number of import duties of which the Cabinet. Walpole was continued in 
the majority impeded trade without in- office, not through choice, but of necessity, 
creasing the revenue. By abolishing these until he succeeded in ca|)turing the ear of 
4510 
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Caroline, the queen of George 
IL The king’s marital in- 
fidelities were gross and 
numerous ; but the influence 
of the queen was supreme in 
political affairs, and her 
alliance with Walpole, con- 
tinued without a break until 
her death in 1737. secured 
the Minister against court 
intrigues. Walpole is the first 
Prime Minister in the modern 
sense of the word. In practice 



THE GREAT WALPOLE 


is unfair, for the House of’ 
Commons had been corrupt 
before the Revolution, and 
still more so in the reign 
of William III. Walpole's 
bribery was more remarkable 
lor success than for origin- 
ality, and the sums which 
he spe nt on this purjiose have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

Even in the early eigh- 
teenth century the opinions 
of the House of Commons 


he discarded the theory that sir Robert Walpole was the first Were 


all Ministers of the Crown P/i®* Minister in the modern sense the 
. - of the word. When he retired ui 

were on an equality, and en- 1742 he was created Earl of Orford. Ihe 

titled to differ 
as they pleased 
upon political 
questions. In his 
Cabinet Walpole 
would have none 
but subordinates. 

C^ne by one his 
ablest colleagues 
were forced to 
leave the Minis- 
try because they 
would not ])ow 
to his wishes, and 
in time the novel 
spectacle was to 
be seen of a 
Whig govern- 
ment suffering 
from the attacks 
of a Whig Opposi- 
tion. Carteret 
andPulteney,the 
chief of these dis- 
appointed rivals, 
vv e r e abler 
speakers and 
more brilliant 
politicians than 
the Minister. But 
Walpole rested 
secure in the 
confidence of 
the commercial 
classes and in the 
po.ssession of a 
parliamentary 
majority. He has 
been reproached 

with invenfinfr GEORGE U. OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE 

I 1 Ail veil til a -ri,. 



GEORGE II. OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


largelv influenced by 
state ot public feeling, 
votes for which M^pole 
paid in cash and 
places were only 
ins while he re- 
mained j)oj)ular 
out of doors. In 
the end he lost his 
majority through 
the opjiosition ol 
the merchant 
(lass, w h o s (* 
Ministto* he liad 
been ina iieeuhar 
sense. For this 
class pc‘a('e and 
1 (‘t renchmen t 
might do much, 
but a j)art of 
what theydesired 
could be secured 
only by war. 

Spain resented 
the commercial 
(lauses m the 
Treaty o i 
lUreeht, the 
more so because 
English tradeis 
in A m c r i c a n 

waters contrived 
to extract from 
the treaty larger 
advantages than 
the framers of the 
treaty had ever 
contemplated. 
Stanhope and 
Sunderland had 
guarded against 
Spanish designs 
[AND by a xriplc Alli- 


The earlier year* of the reign of this monarch have been described ai ^ 

system ol parJia- “the moat prosperous peru^ that England had ever known." He anCC With rranCC 

mentarv cornin- *«ccceded hu father, in 1727, as King of Great Britain and Holland in 

y Ireland, and died luddenlv at Kenainirton on October 17fiu. XTOllallQi III 


tion. The charge 
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Ireland, and died suddenly at Kensington on October 2r>th, 17fio. 

After the {lalntlng l>y R. I'. Pine 


and Holland, in 
I7i(). Walpole 
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endeavoured to continue this policy, and 
believed that he might count imjdicitly 
upon the pacific intentions of the French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury. But F'leury’s 
influence was not always supreme in the 
councils of Louis XV. ; and in 17 ^ ^ a 
family compact was secretly 
concluded between the Bour- 
bons of Spain and France 
with the direct object ot 
curtailing the maritime sup- 
remacy of England. 

The result ot th(‘ compact 
was soon apiiarcnt in more 
vigorous attempts on the 
part of Spain to rej)ress the 
trade whicli English snuiggVM s 
had developed witli the 
Spanish colonies. The Spanish 
government began to assert 
the right of searching English 
ships on the high seas, and 
treated suspected crews with 
unjustifiable severity. I'he 
story of a ceitain Captain 
Jenkins, who had lost an I'ar 
in an aifiay with Si)anish coastguards, 
raised a tempest of indignation in the 
country. Walpole, though com iiici'd that 
the war would be disastious, since he 
believed that the country would be unable 
to cope with the expected combination of 
the French and Spanish iiowers, l)ow(‘d 
to the will of tile country 
and undertook the manage- 
ment of the war. Hut he was 
vigorously denounced in the 
Press by Holmgbroke, whom, 
with rare forbearance, he had 
permitted to return to Fbig- 
land, and in Parliament by 
the rival Whigs whom ho 
had evicted from office. He 
showed no ability as a Wai 
Minister ; his gi eat mainstay, 

Queen Caroline, was dead ; the 
hostile forc es were* united in 
their animosity towards him. 

For these rc^asons his party 
dissolved. He resigned in 1741 ; 
and the management of the 
war devolved on liissuccesscir, 

Carteret (1742 1744). 

The retirement ot Wa!])oli 
a new phase in our lon‘ign 
may call it the colonial phase 
sc^a power, and sea trade had bcHui among 
the objects for which luigland fouglit in 
the Stuart and revolutionary epochs ; 
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DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
A supporter of WalpoU-, he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Henry Pelham, 
as Premier in 1 7 '>4 He retired in 

17.'»cl, but became Prime Minister 
again in 1757, and died m 1708 

to be terminated m 
Tlieie is, thcieforc 



CAPTAIN ANSON 
Like another Drake, this famous 
voyager circumnavigated the globe, 
plundering the Spanish colonies 
and merchant fleets. In 1761 he 
became Admiral of the Fleet. 


inaugurates 
))oliry ; we 
('oloni(‘s, 


but the usual tendency had been to regard 
these objects as subordinate to the time- 
honoured aim of preserving the European 
balance. In the period now to be surveyed 
the balance is still a consideration ; with 
Carteret and George II. it was the decisive 
consicieration. Bui it rapidly 
loll into the background, and 
the attention of the middle 
classes and of the ablest 
Ministers was soon concen- 
trated upon North America 
and India. In British history 
the ])eri()d of colonial wars 
includes a struggle between 
the corniionent parts of Jjhe 
constitution. There is an 
attc'inpt to revel se the Revo- 
lution settlement and to 
restore the old predominance 
of the king over Parliament. 
This struggle is in part 
n‘S}>()nsible for the leverses 
whicli Britain experienced 
in the colonial ])eriod ; and 
the loss of America caused it 
favour of Parliament. 

, a close connection 
between fori'ign policy and domestic 
history, but it is a connection which 
btu'omes mtimat(‘ only when the struggle 
with Franci' is far advanced. At the 
lM‘ginmng of 1h(‘ i)eriod Biitish history is 
merely the history of a war. 

Carteret, the successor of 
Walpole, was unique among 
the }>oliticians of the day in 
Ills mastery of the German 
situation. This gained him 
the ear oi George 1 1 ., and the 
two (ombined to involve the 
country in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Public 
feeling was with them because 
they took the side opposed to 
that of France. But their 
object was to shield Hanover 
against France and Prussia, 
to preserv^c the integrity of 
the Austrian dominions, and 
to maintain the balance in 
Germany; the nation, on the 
other hand, regarded the 
war chiefly in its colonial bearings. 
Hence the sul)sidies which the Minister 
lavished upon (ierman princes soon 
occasioned biting criticisms, and William 
Pitt won his spins by attackiiig Carteret 
in the House of Commons* “ This great, 
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effoits 

which 


this powerful, this formidable kingdom,” 
said the future confederate of Frederic II., 
“ is now considered only as a province to 
a despicable electorate.” The victory of 
Dettingen, in 1743, more Cjcditahle to'the 
})crsonal gallantry ot (ieorge II. than to ins 
skill as a general, did not 
pacify the ()})position. Car- 
teret, though a brilliant 
debater, failed to convince 
the country that his ])lans 
were sound, and failed also 
to redeem their delects 
by discovering successful 
generals. He was foiced 
to retire in 1744, and the* 
management ot affair^ 
passed to his former cob 
leagues, the Pc^lhams. The 
Pe.harns wine poor diplo- 
mats, and as War Ministers 
heiunitli rontempt. Ihit 
their enormous infhieiue 
and their skill in paity 
management enabled tluan 
to kee]) a working majoiity. 

Henry P(‘lham, the IVimc Munster, 
took into the government all th(‘ Toiies 
who might have been dangerous. The 
opiX)situ)n which he had to encounter 
came chietly fiom his IcTow Ministers, 
and matteied little, since fus hrothen*, 
the Duke ol Newcastle', 
kept the Commons wc'll 
in hand. The cliief care 
of the brothers was 
extricate themselves fi om 
the war. They helped 
Austria wnth subsidies 
alone, and, in 1745, eon- 
cliicled a se))arate ])eace 
with Prussia wdiieh com- 
pelled Maria Theresa 
to acquiesce in the loss 
of Silesia. 

But the war with France 
continued, and went badly. 

An English army was de- 
feated at Fontenoy in 
1745, and the Duke of Cum- 
berland shared with the 
allies the humiliation of 
Lauffeld in 1747 ; nor were 
the successes of the navy eons])ieuous. 
The remarkable voyage* in which Captain 
Anson (1740 1744) circnmiiavigaU‘d the 
globe, like another Drake, pluneie'img the 
Spanish colonies and merchant Heels, was 
a f^at of more brilliance than profit to the 



to win back the throne from 
his father had been driven. 


country. .Under the Pelhams nothing was 
effected at sea except the capture ot Cape 
Breton, in 1745, and the destruction of 
two French squadrons. The commerce of 
France suffered by the war, but her losses 
were of a temporary character. Both 
army and navy had de- 
teriorated under the peace 
administration of Walpole, 
and the go\ernment was 
further hamiiered by the 
Scottish rebellion. Hence,. 
litPo was gained by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. England and France 
resigned iheir conquests,, 
tlie Pretender was exj)c!led 
from France, and the French 
recognised the Hanoverian 
Succession. It was a truce 
r. .. l athcr tliaiia peacc. But 
till* Pelhams made the mis- 

riip son of James II. of England and of , ^ . 

his second queen, Mary of Modena, take ot COUllting upOll a 
James Francis Edward failed in his lengthy pcaCC, aiicl began 

to reduce the strength of 
the army and navy. 

In Great Britain, the most important 
feature of a war, otherwise lacking in 

significant r(*sults, was the episode of 
” tlie lM)rty-five.” Jacobitism made its 
last serious attempt in that year, led by 
the young ” Pretender ” (Cc., claimant K 
Charles Edward Stuart. 
Without hope of foreign 

aid, the prince landed 
almost alone, in the west 
ol Scotland. The passionate 
loyalty of chiefs and clans- 
men placed him at the 
head of an anny of High- 
landers. Edinburgh fell into 
his hands: the cajnp ot 
the government com- 
mander, Sir John Cope, was 
surprised and his forces 

were put to ignominious 
rout. A few weeks later, 
Charles was over the Border, 
marching on London, where 
wild panic prevailed. But 
when he reached Derby, 
counsels of prudence or 
despair triumphed. The 
English Jacobites had not risen ; the 

gatluning aiTuios of the government were 
bound to annihilate his force if he 
advanced, unless something like a miracle 
happened. From the mome nt the retreat 
began, the cause w'as hopelessly lost. 
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“THE YOUNG PRETENDER' 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, son of 
“ the Old Pretender," was quite as unsuc* 
cessful as his father in bis attempts upon 
the Crown, though he aroused the love 
and enthusiasm of the Scottish people. 
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CHARLES EDWARD STUART, ‘ BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE ’ 

There it no more romantic ttory in history than that of the youngs Stuart prince who foug^ht in vain for the throne of his 
forefathers. If the devotion and enthusiasm of friends could have achieved the triumph of his cause, then “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie " would have succeeded ; but the nation as a whole had no desire to brings back the Stuart dynasty. 
Prince Charles landed in Scotland from France in 1745, held court at Holyrood, defeated Cope at Prestonpans, and 
with 0,500 men marched into England At Culloden on April 10th, 1740, his cause received its death-blow. 

I-ruui the p.4intl«4i l»y Jnlin IVttir. I< A., iJhotoKt^'iplKrO hy Cahwnil SuutN 
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In spite of a severe defeat inflicted From 1746 the history of Scotland was 

on General Hawley, at Falkirk, Charles one of increasing prosperity and of brilliant 

had to withdraw into the Highlands, intellectual development. The historian 

Thither the Duke of Cumberland {mrsiu'd and philosoi)her Hume ; Adam Smith, the 

him; the last hopes of the Stuarts were founder of economic science ; James Thom- 

extinguished on the Field of Culloden, son, the j)oet of Nature; Maepherson, the 

and with them the last hopes of tin editor and forger of the Ossianic poems — 

Scottish patriots who still hankered for these are perhaps the best known figures of 

separation from England. The govern- this northern renai sauce. But they were 

ment, indeed, aroused considerable indig* supported by other writers and thinkers of 

nation even among loyalists by the more than respectable merit ; and the day 

severity of the treatment which it meted was not far distant when Burns and Scott 

out to the rebels. But the Highlands, were to express in their different manners 

where alone a new rebellion might be the quintessence of the national character. 



AFTER CULLODEN: PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD A FUGITIVE IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Defeated by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, “the Young Pretender' fled to the Western Highlands, where, 
surrounded by loyal friends, chief among whom was the heroine Flora Macdonald, he evaded capture. After five months' 
wandering, he escaped to France. The above picture represents the Stuart prince sleeping in a cave on the hillside, 
while his faithful Highlanders stand by on guard, a* reward of £30,000 having been offered for his capture. 

apprehendc'd, wore disarmed ; and the 'I'hc Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle se})arated 
power of the chiefs was undermined by England from Austria, the one ally to 
an act abolishing their jurisdictions. whom she had been bound by all the tics 

The clansmen munnured against the new of interest ; for Maria Theresa bitterly 
rule of peace and law, but the only possible resented the pressure wliich tlic Pelhams 
escape lay in emigration to the New World, had i>ut ujion her to secure her concurrence 
or enlistment under the colours ol the in the European settlement. And France 
British army. Both courses were ex- presumed upon English isolation. Both 
teiisively adopted ; and if, on the one hand, in North America and in India the 
emigrants contributed to the bitterness of pioneers of French colonisation waged 
the feud between England and the colonies, unremitting war uiwn the interests of 
on the other hand, the Highland regiments England. In the New World attempts 
raised by the elder Pitt, became a most were made to form a cordon of French 
valuable element in the British army, forts extending from Canada to Louisiana, 
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in order that the British might be con- 
lined to the eastern littoral ; 
and the colonists ol Nova 
Scotia had cause to com- 
plain of French aggressions. 
Meanwhile Dupleix, the 
French representative in 
India, used the feuds and 
dynastic wars of native states 
to extend his country's in- 
fluence throughout the Pro- 
vince of Madras. In 1751 
there was open war between 
the British and French for 
the ascendancy in the Carnatic. 

The crisis brought Robert 



The war he was incapable of managing. 

His nominee, General Brad- 
doek, was deleated and killed 
on the way to Fort Duquesne 
in 1755; tlieOhio and Missis- 
sippi seemed to be lost 
for ever. Outside Parliament 
there was the greatest readi- 
ness to help the Ministry by 
]>rivate effort. A loan of 
£1,000,000 was subscribed 
three times over as soon as 
floated ; large l^ountit's were 
paid for recruits out of 
voluntary subscri j)t ions. 
N\‘\vcastie hit h}^ ^rident 


\v as very 


enced the leRislation of the period. 


With 


.... X . 1 r. ADAM SMITH , , ^ ^ 

t.live to the liont, and altei ^ Scottish poiiticaTeconomist, he upoii tile pnj>ulai means of 

his achievement at Arcut satisfying i)o}n.lar dernauds. 

British predominance in the of Nations- a book which influ- In I7S(), by eoiuiudmg 

south of India - 

S')on assured. 

This success, how- 
ever. momentous 
as it proved in 
the future, did 
not allay the 
anxiety of the 
British Par- 
liament. The 
interests of com- 
merce formed at 
this time the all- 
engrf)ssing topic 
of debate. There 
was a general 



f Vr. 




Prussia an agieemeiit 
w h i c h was 
really, tliough 
not avowtHliy, 
directed against 
France, he pre- 
])ar(‘d an ade- 
quate resistailce 
to the coalition 
of France and 

Austria, wlncli 
was forming 
u n d e r t h 
auspices of Kau- 
nitz. But the 

failure of Byng 

feeling of insecii- two famous admirals: RODNEv'TN^'HAWKr Minorca, the 

rity. Ministers These brave seamen rca.^serted the maritime supremacy of England C a J> t U 1 * C of 

Hid nnf rnm- by the victories of Quiberon and Lago.s, the destruction of Cherbourg, 

CllCl not com and the bombardment of Havre Rodney was created a peer with ' 'bW ( go i oi t l)y 

inand the con- a pension of a year. Lord Hawke, m 1700, was appointed First Moiltcalm the 

fldcnce of the Lord of the Ad m.r,f.y. and .n became Adm iral of the Fleet. 

country. even of the ||||||||||||H|||B|m fx-fore Surajah Dowlah in 

members who voted for their 1756, were events wiiich 

measures. Many critics as- seemed to stamp his ad- 

serted that the Whig system ministration as hopelessly 

of government by corruption inefficient, and to seal the 

had sapped the national doom ol the colonial ]>olicy. 

morale and energy. Nothing, At this juncture ho dis- 
it was thought, hut a great covered in William Pitt the 

war, conducted by a man of necessary V^'ar Minister. Pitt 

genius, could save the country Ht ' Paymaster of the 

from the fatal lethargy wlijch Forces for a time, but his 

had overtaken it. War broke voice had been chiefly heard 

out in America in 1754, and in o])position. He was with- 

found A'inisters unprepared. ■■■■■■■HHHi out private influence or 
The death of Henry Pelham official experience ; he was 

left Newcastle confused and made hi. m»rk in the gownmem known chiefly as a brilliant 
irresolute. He could barely of debater and rhetorician. But 

manage the selfish groups into pe*™** « Lord Chatham in ir««. he commanded the confidence 
which the Whig party was dissolving, of the people, and soon show^ that 
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ADMIRAL RODNEY BOMBARDING THE FRENCH TOWN OF HAVRE IN IToi) 


Anchoring before Havre in the month of July, Admiral Rodney bombarded the town, setting it on fire in several places. 


their confidence 
was justified. 
Ruling the House 
of Commons hy 
the influence 
which he bor- 
rowed from 
N e w c a s 1 1 e , he 
was, neverthe- 
less, a d e m o- 
cratic leader, who 
boasted that he 
liad received liis 
mandate Irom 
the country, and 
would render his 
account to the 
people rather 
than to the 
Crown. His sue- 
cesses were 
doubly welcome, 
because they 
were felt to be 
won in the face 
of a corrupt party 
system and an 
unsympathetic 
sovereign. Pitt 
had two great 
and obvious 



defects as a 
statesman — he 
was impatient ol 
detail, and he 
spent money with 
unnecessary pro- 
lusion. He had 
an invincible love 
ot the theatrical, 
which apjxiared 
not merely in 
his private be- 
haviour, but also 
in his public 
policy. On the 
other hand, he 
grasped the Eu- 
ropean situation 
at a glance ; and 
the help, both in 
money and in 
men, which he 
lavished upon 
Frederic the 
Great proved the 
soundest of in- 
vestments. Pitt 
boasted, and with 


Born in London in 1738, he succeeded to the throne in 1760, and, not n-AQ/i reason that 
Content to leave the affairs of the country in the hands of his p > 

ministers, took a leading part in its goverimient. He has been described he WOUlQ COUQUer 
as ‘‘brave, honest, jmd reUgipus,^\and »» re^esen^^^^^^^ America OU the 


the ordinary BngiUhman.’* In 1811 he^bocame permanently insane. 
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banks of the Elbe : for France found 
herself involved in a desperate ('ontinental 
war, which left her powerless to watch the 
interests of Canada. The Indian victories 
of Clive and Eyre Coote (1757 1761) owed 
little to Pitt’s direct 
assistance; but it was 
the European w^ar 
which enabled Clive 
to crush Surajah 
Dowlah, and Coote 
to destroy the 
settlement of Pondi- 
cherry in I7()i. 

The events ot Pitt’s 
war ministry can be 
mentioned only in the 
briefest way. Hawke 
and Rodney and P>os- 
cawen reasserted the 
maritime siij>remacy 
of England by tlu' 
victories of Quiberon 
and Lagos, the de- 
struction of Cher- 
bourg, and tht‘ bom- 
bardment of Havre. 

In 1762 the French West Indies were one 
by one annexed, and the accession ot Spain 
to the side of loanee was av^engt'd by th<‘ 
rapture ot Havana and the Philippines. 
On land Wolfe and Amherst weie no 
less successful in th<‘!r 
attacks upon Canad<i. 

The formei perished, in 
the moment of victor\', at 
Quebec in 1759, but the vv- 
duction of the <'olony was 
completed by liis cr>]leagiie 
in the following year. 

But Pitt’ s successes 
were brought jircmaturely 
to an end by a change of 
sovereigns. The old king 
died in 1760; and the 
successor, his grandson, 

George III., mounted the 
throne with a fixed resoh^e 
to free the prerogative 
from the trammels of the 
Whig ascendancy. The 
principles of Toryism, 
discredited in the country 
and banished from Parliament, had found 
an asylum in the royal family. The new 
king had been trained in the theories of 
Bolingbroke, who from his retirement had 
consistently preached the sj)ecious doctrine 
that a king should be above all parties, 
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and should choose his Ministers without 
reference to their connections. The odium 
which corruption had brought upon the 
party system emboldened George III. 
to appl}’ these lessons without loss of time. 

He sowed dissension 
in the Cabinet of Pitt 
and Newcastle, per- 
suaded the majority 
to vote against the 
ojiening of war with 
Spain, and in 1761 
(bove Pitt to seek 
refuge for his morti- 
fication in retirement. 
New’castle w^^ ousted 
in 17()2 ancl me king’s 
tutor, Lord Bute, was 
called to the head of 
till’ administration. 

Bute’s first act was 
to renounce the Prus- 
sian alliance and to 
conclude the Treaty 
ol Pans in 1763. The 
treaty could not fail 
to l)e advantageous, 
but less was gained than the successes of 
Pitt had entitled the country to expect. 
Havana and the Philijipmes were restored 
to S})ain, as having been taken alter the 
conriusioii t)f ])eace ; Gnadelou|K*, the 
wc’althiest ot the West 
Indies, and Pondiciierry, 
the chief of France's In- 
dian settlements, were 
abandoned without any 
valid reason. France sur- 
rendered ('anada, Caj^o 
Breton, Grenada, the 
Leeward Islands, and 
Minorca : but she re- 
tained St. Pierre and the 
Miquclons, with valuable 
fishing rights on the New’- 
foundland coast, and on 
the mainland she kept 
her foothold in Louisiana. 
The peace was sharj)Iy 
criticised in England. 
Bute and the queen- 
mother, upon whose 
favour he mainly de- 
pended, became the most unpopular 
j)ersons in the country. Bute retired, 
and a new double constitutional struggle 
was inaugurated between the king and 
Ministers, and between mother country 
and colonies. Arthur D. Innes 



QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

In 170], the year after he ascended the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Georgia III. married Charlotte Sophia 
of Mecklenburg^-StrehU, whose portrait is given above. 



LORD BUTE 

After the retirement of Pitt and Newcastle, 
the King's tutor, Lord Bute, was called to the 
head of the administration, and his first act 
was to renounce the Prussian alliance and to 
conclude the Treaty of Paris. He died in 17i>2. 
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of Austria was involved to a far greater to the present day. The first steps which 
extent than were the Hohenzollerns in brought the solution somewhat nearer 

every European quarrel and complication, could proceed only from the ruling house 

For many decades it could have found no itself ; they consist in the constitutional 
opportunity to turn its ' attention to recognition of the ruling power as a unity 

domestic organisation, leaving aside and in the securing of the succession in 

questions of European importance and order to obviate disruption, 

abandoning a foreign policy which made Ferdinand I. could see no special danger 
„ for disunion and disruption, to the power of the ruling house in the 

« e onow* Only critics without historical disruption and dissolution of his dominion 

*, training.who would judge the into separate principalities ; he considered 

ee tt(ea« alien conceptions that the position of the imperial monarch 

ofthepresentjwouldsupposethatadominat- was of overpowering predominance. The 
ing position could ever have been attained master of the inner Austria territories, 
by the so-called idea of constitutional Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the Count 
totality in old Austria, conceived from the of Tyrol and the possessor of th« ^abian 
point of view of a Roman emperor, who and Upper Rhine frontiers, could only 
was at the same time King of Hungary, pursue the policy marked out by their 
and thought it his duty to uphold his imperial brother or cousin. The " fra- 
claims of succession to Spain and Naples, ternal quarrel,” the ]wrty differences be- 
to Milan and to the Netherlands. tween Rudolf and Matthias, show the 

A common unity is to be seen for the possibility of strong opposition lietween 
first time in the army of Prince Eugene, the members of one and the same house. 
However, it was not the Austrian, but the Spanish interest in the strength of the 
“ emperor’s ” army which he led from (ierman family, and also the interest which 
victory to victory. This, compared with the Catholic Church had in the mainten- 
the “ imperial ” army, was a uniform ance of Catholicism in the Alpine and 
whole, whether fighting in Italy or in the _ household territories, were 

Netherlands. Within the empire it was ,>f n'Ofive causes of the 

often subdivided. Troops from special - supremacy of Ferdinand II. 

provinces and districts were joined to its the* possessions of the 

regiments, and were commanded by German House of Hapsburg. The special 
generals who were paid by the empire position of the Tyrol under his brother 
and not by the emperor. The armed Leojiold was a concession to personal and 
provinces of the emiure were far readier private rights of inheritance, an indul- 
to protest against the division of their gence which left no j)ermanent effect upon 
contingents than was the emperor in the the constitution, as the Tyrol branch 
case of his own forces ; consequently we became extinct in the second generation, 
can speak of the Brandenburg-Prussian, Neither Ferdinand II. nor Ferdinand 
of the Bavarian, even of the Hanoverian III. had the opportunity of settling the 

army before we can employ the term succession to the collective inheritance 

" Austrian ” army. The di])lomatic according to family regulations, as they 

service of the German Hapsburgs acted had only one successor capable of govern- 

in the name of the emperor, as more ment. Leopold I., however, contributed 
privileges were thus to be enjoyed. As to the regulation of the succession 
regards revenue, receipts came in from when he and his eldest son Joseph re- 
the most varied sources — feudal aids, nounced the Spanish succession in favour 
A* la«ol«U« Landtag, of the second son, the Archduke Charles. 

PrakUm* * subsidies, tithes, general taxes The emperor then made an openly ex- 
i* 8t«t«eraft 7“**’ ** would have been pressed agreement with his sons, that the 

impossible to draw up a succession in the two lines should go by 
separate balance-sheet for the state primogeniture; that is to say, that-Charles 
revenue of Austria alone. and his descendants should inherit the 

The creation of a state without national undivided German Hapsburg lands upon 
union, without even a leadership sup- the extinction of the male line in Joseph's 
ported by a majority capable of great family, and similarly Jo.seph and his descent 
exertions, could not possibly be the work were to have the whole Spanish monarchy 
of a few generations ; it is a problem in should the Spanish line now founded by 
statecraft which has remained insoluble Charles become extinct. Should the male 
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issue fail in both lines simultaneously — that 
js, before the descendants of either could 
succeed — then the right of primogeniture 
was to pass to the daughters in Joseph’s 
line, these also preceding Charles’s female 
issue as regards the Spanish succession. 

This pact as to the mutual succession 
was attested by the three parties con- 
cerned on September 12th, 1703, and 
declared by them to be the expression of 
a custom previously subsisting in the 
House of Hapsburg. It was further ex- 
tended by the will of Leopold I., dated 
April 26th, 1705, by which he secured his 
son Charles in the possession of the Tyrol 
and the land on its frontier, though 
“ without the right of making alliance or 
war.” in case nothing should come down 
to him of the whole of the Spanish succes- 
sion. The EmpcMor Joseph 1 . died in the 
prime of life without male 
issue and without making 
definite arrangements for his 
daughters. According to the 
Pact of 1703, Charles VI. 
was sole heir to all the Haps- 
burg possessions, both Ger- 
man and Spanish. He 
actually entered into pos- 
.session of both, inasmuch as 
he extended his power over a 
considerable portion of the 
Spanish dominion. Joseph’s 
daughters yielded precedence 
to his own. For the former, 
the emperor was bound 
merely to provide according 
to the custom of his family. 

Joseph’s sudden death had 
thrown the imperial Privy Council into 
some perplexity as to the fate of his 
kingdom. They sent a request to Charles, 
who was still in Spain, asking him for a 
definite explanation. This explanation 
was not given until April 19th, 1713, 
before an assembly of court dignitaries 
and of the highest officials of Lower 
Austria. The emperor had the ” Pact of 
mutual succession ” read aloud, and then 
delivered a speech, wherein he 
laid down that by the arrange- 
ment all kingdoms and terri- 
tories possessed by the Emperors 
Leopold and Joseph passed to himself, 
and that “ these territories should remain 
undivided, passing to the male issue of his 
body in primogeniture so long as such issue 
shpuld exist , upon the extinction of the 
said male issue the succession should pass, 


Pragmatic 

Saaction 

as the 
Emperor 
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EMPEROR CHARLES VI. 
He was declared emperor in 1711 
on the death of his brother, Joseph 
I , and added considerably to his 
territories. The Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion was the object of his policy. 


Territories 
Claimed by 
Cbarles VI. 


undivided in like manner and according 
to the order and right of primogeniture^ 
to the legitimate surviving daughters/' 
Only upon the failure of such legitimate 
issue of the ruling emperor was the right 
of succession to pass to the daughters of 
Joseph, also by primogeniture. 
Theramo«^jj.g transaction and the 
emperor’s explanation were 
embodied in a protocol known 
Pragmatic Sanction of the 
Charles VI., which is to be 
considered as one of the constitutional 
foundations of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The comparatively few words 
which express the contents of the docu- 
ment determine the permanent union of 
the territory of the German Hapsburgs in 
the form of a great power, which union is 
founded upon the exercise of a uniform 

government throughout the 

kingdoms and provinces 
which compose that territory. 
The uniformity consists not 
only in the supremacy of the 
one monarch, but also in his 
exercise of the governmental 
powers vested in himself. 
These powers proceed, it is 
true, from his relations with 
individual kingdoms and 
provinces, but they are con- 
joined in personal executive 
power possessed by the 
monarch, and are expressed 
in decrees of uniform applic- 
ability. “ The right of war, 
of peace and of alliance’ ’ — that 
is to say, the entire foreign 
policy — ^is subject to the exclusive will of 
the general ruler of the whole area ; he 
alone has the right to raise an army by 
means of the supplies granted by the king- 
doms and provinces, and with this his 
army to defend the interests of his house 
and of all the territories in the possession 
of that house. 

The uniformity and universality of the 
ruling power cease at this point. Nothing 
is recognised by the Pragmatic Sanction as 
common to or binding upon the whole 
state except that which can be immediately 
deduced from the sovereignty; hence the 
dynastic powers of the German Haps- 
burgs were not constituted as a state by 
the Pragmatic Sanction, although they did 
constitute a great power," in view of the 
influence which they were able to exer- 
efee upon the course of European affairs. 
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In the solemn declaration of Charles VI. economic interests in common, particularly 
no account was taken of the relations the question of resistance to the Turks ; 
of the sovereignty to individual provinces, and in this way their constitutional tics 
for this would have implied the raising with Hungary threatened to grow relaxed, 
of constitutional questions and complica- In Bohemia and in the other hereditary 
tions ; naturally, the destiny of the whole provinces assent to the Pragmatic Sanction 
empire could not be made contingent upon . w^as given without difficulty, 

the ultimate issue of these. The numerous *v**p*^ ° stress only being laid upon the 
provincial bodies politic were by no means rAgmh tc of “ privileges 

on an equality in point of strength, and and of provincial regulations, 

a compacted agreement with them would In Bohemia it was thought unnecessary 
not have produced a statute ol so funda- t<j make special mention of the peculiar 
mental a nature as could be brought rights ol either one of the two nationalities 
about by a simple exjiression of will on the under the empin*; but the town ol Eger, 
part of a number of kings, dukes, and before which care had been taken to lay 
princes. By far the easier course was to the proposals for regulating the succession, 
obtain a supplementary consent from the associated itselt and its territory with the 
several Landtags to the emperor’s declara- assent gi'"en by the Bohemian Landtag, 
tion which was laid before |||||||||||||||||||^^ without detriment to 

them. Negotiations for the privileges granted in 

this jHirpose were begun res})ect of the Eger pawn- 

in the year 1720, on the money by the Roman 

infant Archduke Leo- emperors and the kings 

pold’s death. He was the of Bohemia.” The Tyrol 

emperor’s son, in provinces regretted that 

1716, and there was no they were deprived of the 

other male issue survlving^ prospect of having a resi- 

\Vhc;n the Ihagmatic dent ])rince of their own, 

Sanction was delivered and demanded that the 

to the Landtags, letters future reigning lord should 

were also sent, s])eaking be ol ” German blood.” 

for the first time of the In Hungary, provincial 

” object ” of the Sanction. re])resentation was a 

Upon the ” union ” of the national and constitu- 

kingdom and ])rovinces tional institution, and 

(so ran the wording) de had lost but little of the 

])ended the prosperity of power which if had 

the kingdom and the the empress maria Theresa possessed in previous 

“ flip nnoiil'il iron's The daugchter of the Emperor Charles VI., she rpntiirioc; • hence the dis- 

ptact ol t ae populalions, appointed by her father heir to his heredi- CCniUrit S , ncnCC ine QIS 

provinces, and vassals. tary thrones, and at his death, in 1740, be- CUSSjoilS in the Landtag 

Within the government came Queen of Hungary and of Bohemia and of I722-I723 haVC a 

the jiroposal was Archduchess of Austria. She died in 178 ). greater importance than 


area 

issued for the calling of a “congress of the 
provinces.” The Landtag of Lower Austria 
urged the advisability of an “ hereditary 
alliance,” whereby the provinces as a whole 
should mutually guarantee their interde- 
pendence. Although Prince Eugene was 
apparently in favour of this method of 
introducing the general repre- 
A Congret* of the provinces, yet 

the government declined to 
agree, for fear of encroachment 
and confusion. Proceedings of this kind 
might arouse misgivings in such cases as that 
of Hungary, for since 1712 the Croatian 
provinces had begun to form a closer con- 
nection with the provinces of Inner Austria, 
with which they had many political and 


, of the 
ProTtoeet ” 


any which took place elsewhere in the 
Hapsburg territories. As early as 1712 
Hungary had demanded that every 
province of the empire should enter into 
a special convention to recognise their 
common ruler under any circumstances, 
and to contribute a fixed sum for the 
maintenance of the military frontier guards 
and the garrisons in the Hungarian for- 
tresses, since Hungary was conscious of 
its position as buffer state between the 
Turks and the hereditary territories and 
Bohemia, and therefore desired a guarantee 
of continued support. Moreover, in the 
statute wherein the Landtag formulated 
its decision upon the question of the 
succession the condition was laid down 
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that the heir or heiress of the Hapsburg 
House, whom they were ready to recognise 
as monarch, was to enter upon the posses- 
sion of an “ indissoluble whole,” composed 
of the totality of the Hapsburg territories. 
No portion of the hereditary territory was 
to be alienated by division or in any other 
^ manner; it was to form a 

herechtary whole including 
8«e*..ion ^he kingdom ()f Hungary 
and Its adjoining territory. 
Tlius the Hungarian Landtag of 1722- 
1723 displayed a dualism in its conclu- 
sions, and described its relations to the 
ruling house and to the non-Hungarian 
possessions of that house with a clearness 
and accuracy which gave it an indisputable 
advantage in all constitutional difficulties 


over the Germanic-Slavonic-Roman terri- 
torial group, which had hitherto been 
heavily burdened by the difficulty of 
assimilating certain districts. 

In Hungary the constitutional value of 
the Pragmatic Sanction was far more highly 
estimated than in the other countries, whose 
representatives had accepted the rules for 
the succession without being fully informed 
of the importance of the step they were 
> taking, and had missed the opjiortunity 
of anticipating the agreement with Hun- 
gary by first procuring a settlement of 
their own affairs and mutual rights and 
duties. In this case they would have 
been able to propose conditions to the 
Hungarian state, under which they would 
have been prepared to guarantee the 
desired support. In like manner, unfainili- 
arity with the historical development of 
the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy, an 
astonishing lack of general political educa- 
tion and of real constitutional knowledge, 
is the reason why the German liberals of 
the nineteenth century have made claims 
upon the common kingdom which it can 
never hope to meet by reason of its origin 
and organisation. 

Charles VI. and his council were not 
inclined to attach too much importance 
_ . to the expressions of assent re- 

Fa^^ia* ceivedfrom the Landtags of the 
th« Fatare hereditary territories. They 
were by no means penetrated 
with the idea that the unity of the kingdom 
and the provinces was wholly indispensable. 
From the territories over which they ruled 
they did not think it possible to evolve 
a state capable of developing sufficient 
strength to secure its existence against 
aggression. Only one man believed in this 
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possibility, even as he believed in the high 
capacity of the imperial army — namely, 
Prince Eugene, known as the“ Savoyard,” 
although he was a true Austrian. * It was 
against his desire that the emperor had 
subordinated his entire policy to the one 
object of securing the recognition of his 
rules for the succession by the European 
powers. From the Peace of Rastat 
onwards there was no congress, no treaty, 
no conclusion of peace — and there was a 
remarkable number of these during his 
reign — into which he did not foist some 
clause upon this point. 

The guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
by the empire was of the highest Jra»ort- 
ance, because the withdrawal (n the 
German-Austrian territory from the 
empire was thus made possible, and the 
Ha}>sburg House gained the right of 
uniting into a constitutional whole such 
of its possessions as belonged to the 
empire, the imperial provinces, and the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which was ” con- 
joined ” to the empire with its neighbour- 
ing territory, together with an independent 
state, such as Hungary. During the 
. . negotiations carried on in 

Regensburg ujion this subject 
j. . ^ the (ierman limi>ire declared 

itself entirely on the side of the 
im}X 3 rial house, recognised the necessity for 
the existence of an Austrian monarchy, and 
showed the connection of the empire with 
it. " This declaration of assent may be 
considered as the first compact of the 
German Empire with Austria, for the 
Reichstag treats with the House of 
Hapsburg as with an inde]jendent power, 
for the maintenance of which the empire 
came forward in its own clearly recognised 
interests.” 

The credit of securing this guarantee 
belongs to Frederic William L, King of 
Prussia, who had become the emperor’s 
ally by the compacts of Kbnigswuster- 
hausen on October 12th, 1726, and of 
Berlin on December 23rd, 1728. It was 
through his powerful influence that the 
projwsals were carried in the Reichstag in 
spite of the opposition of Bavaria and 
Saxony. The tour which he made in 1730 
round certain German coasts which had as 
yet taken no share in the discussions was 
undertaken with the object of gaining their 
support for the emperor and of recom- 
mending them to concur in the guaranty. 
Bavaria and Saxony opposed it in vain. 
Notwithstanding the wavering attitude 




MARIA THERESA APPEALING FOR HELP TO THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT 
The death of the Emperor Charles VI. was followed by the acoession of his daashter Maria Theresa to the Hap^orf 
territories and W the claims of other powers for a share in theee great possessions. Terrified at the approach of the 
allied army to Vienna, Maria Theresa, with her infant son, wh^ afterwards became Joseph II., fled to Hungary, where 
she was received with enthnslasm. Appearing before the Hnagarian Parliament at Preshurg with her son In her arms, 
she called upon the nation to defend her against her enemies, aid, stirred by her appeal, the whole assembly rose, and, 
drawing their swords, exclaimed, Our lives and our blood for your Majesty 1 We wul die for our king, Marla Theresa t 

From tho picturo by Ltslett J. FoU 
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of the Palatinate, they were unable to 
secure a majority in the collie of electors ; 
consequently, the only course open to 
them was to protest against the resolution 
of the Reichstag and to declare that it 
w'as not binding upon themselves. 

In consequence, the imperial govern- 
ment could certainly conclude that, not- 
Oppchio. '^thstanding the numerous 
to Fcaftle diplomacy which they 

S«ee«Mioik eniployt'd to secure the guaran- 
tees, a struggle against the 
female succession in the House ot Hapsburg 
would inevitably ensue, for the two pro- 
testing electors proceeded to lay claim to 
certain jwtions of the inheritance u|K)n the 
strength of their connection with the 
imperial family. Joseph I. 's eldest daughter. 
Maria Josepha, had married Frederic 
Augustus II. of Saxony on August 20th, 
1719. and her sister. Maria Amalia, had 
maiTied Charles Albert of Bavaria on 
October 30th, 1722. Hence the obvious 
course of a clever politician would have 
been to cleave at all costs to the strongest 
supporter, Prussia, and to bind that country 
to the interests of the imperial house even 
at the price of voluntary concessions. 

But Austria during the last few years had 
been slackening the bond between herselt 
and Prussia. Though she had to thank 
Prussia, and no one else, for the passing 
of the guarantees, .she declined to continue 
the support which she had previously 
promised to the king in the matter of the 
Juliers-Cleves inheritance. To ask that 
the Austrian statesmen of the period 
should haVe clearly foreseen that the 
foundation of an independent monarchy 
was incompatible with a }x;nnanent sove- 
reignty of the empire would be to ask over- 
much of them, although we now can 
.see that to break away from the narrow 
limits of the provinces of the empire and 
at the same time to claim sujiremacy 
among them was impossible. The time 
had come when it would be necessary to 
Th« Death influence with the 

of Emperor military power of the 

Charle* VI. Gcnnan state. But from 

the standpoint of practical 
jKilitics it may be asserted that the neglect 
of Prussia was inspired by false conceptions 
of the strength of the respective parties, 
and that the loss of the Prussian support was 
not to be counterbalanced by the dearly 
bought assent of France to the guarantee. 
With the death of the Emj)eror Charles 
VI., on October 20th, 1740, that royal 
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family became extinct which had been 
founded by Rudolf I. and carried by 
Charles V. to the highest pitch of earthly 
power. The countnes which the Prag- 
matic Sanction had declared to l>e a political 
whole were now obliged to act for the 
maintenance of that measure. It was 
now to be decided whether the jHisition 
of the Gentian Hapsburg house should 
be as.sumed by the Hapsburg-Lorraine 
family, which rested on the alliance 
— May 13th, 1717 -of the eldest daughter 
of Charles VI.. Maria Theresa, with 
F'rancis, Duke oi Lorraine ; whether that 
famih' should euntinue to hold iiy (^uuh - 
tion the territory of the Hajisbi^s in 
all that wide extent whiih had made it 
the equal of jHiwers ioundid upon a 
national basis. 

The division of the territory was de- 
manded by the Elector of Bavaria, Charles 
Albert, over whose youth the Emperors 
Leopold and Josejili had watched with 
true paternal care during the proscription 
of his father Max Emanuel. In 1722 he 
had been privileged to marry the latter 
emperor’s second daughter. Ih' based 
. his claims u]>on numerous 

ike mp.b»r( P‘»nt«''‘ relation t.) the faniilv\ 
Territories mijiortance of which seemed 
to b(‘ incnxised by a falsifi- 
cation in the will ot Ferdinand I. of 
Bav'aria. He claimed all the family 
territory, and declan d Maria Theresa to 
be Queen of Hungary only. 

The threats ot Charles Albert would 
have been of little moment if Bavaria 
had not had numerous supporters in 
Austria itself, and if Maria Theresa had had 
only this opixment to deal with. But a 
far more dangerous enemy arose in the 
person of King Frederic II. of Prussia, 
who succeeded to the throne in the year 
of Charles VI. ’s death. He denied the 
validity of the guarantee given by Prussia, 
as the deceased emperor had not made 
the return which ho had promised. He 
claimed comjiensation for the principality 
of Jagerndorf, which had been lost to his 
family owing to the collapse of the Winter 
kingdom, and also for the Schwiebus 
district, which his grandfather, Ferdinand 
I., had been force d to cede. 

In either case the question of the justice 
of the claim was to him a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Frederic grasped at the chance of 
recovering these districts for which there 
had been so much strife, for he con- 
sidered that he required Lower Silesia to 
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round off his possessions on the Oder, and 
had no intention of letting slip an oppor- 
tunity so favourable for his own aggran- 
disement. He offered Maria Theresa his 
support against Bavaria, and was ready to 
vote for the election of her husband as 
emperor ; further, he was prepared to 
guarantee her German posses- 
sions and to pay a subsidy of 
2,000,000 thalers for military 
preparations if Silesia as far 
as Breslau was ceded to him. 

It was not an impossible 
bargain lor Austria, and a 
far-sighted politician would 
probably have recommended 
it ; but Frederic did not wait 
lor any acceptance. In the 
middle of December, 1740. 
be poured 20,000 men into 
Silesia. At no matter what 
cost, the Austrian court 
declined to recognise the 

legality of an act of mere Holy Roman Emperor on janua^ trativc powcr was to be 
marauding on a grand scale. 24th, 1742, although he possessed centralised in the “German 
The young Archduchess territory. He died in 1745. Bohemian hereditary 

and Queen of Hungary, with all the land.“ Though consenting to coronation, 




CHARLES ALBERT VII. 
He was elected and crowned 


virtues of the German wife and mother, a 
mistress both dignified and gentle, a stern 
commander at need, of strong determina- 
tion, thorough and true in hate and love 
alike, endowed with that splendid beauty 
which stirs enthusiasm, it was not only in 
her native land that she won her people's 
hearts ; even by hostile 
nations she was speedily 
known as the “ Great Em- 
press." Uncertainty and 
vacillation, the two deadly 
enemies to monarchical 
])owcr, were unknown to her. 
She may have been deceived 
as to the forces which she 
had at her disposition, but 
she was well aware of the 
special characteristics of her 
empire. It was plain to her 
that Hungary’s independent 
administration must be pre- 
served, whereas the adminis- 
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warmth of that ardent character which 
makes her so attractive a personality, 
assented to the counsel ol the passionate 
Hartenstein, who declared against the 
Prussian proposals. She was actuated by 
indignation against infidelity, real or 
>uj)posed, by a natural dislike 
1 0 giving up land or property, 
and, finally, by the firm con- 
viction that it was her duty 
to cling to the heritage which 
she had taken up at all costs. 

The Hapsburgs were never 
covetous, but were obstinate 
in their defence of their rights. 

Maria Theresa’s stand 
against Prussia is an act 
rather of moral worth than 
political importance. Her 
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she did not permit the Bohemian con- 
stitutional i>rivileges to grow larger, and 
kept a careful watch upon the uniformity 
and equality of the administration. Her 
lull apjircciation of the value of proper 
administration fitted her to walk in the 
ways which lead to the form- 
ing of states. With Maria 
Theresa begins the difficult 
transition from dynastic to 
constitutional power, which 
has continued to our own 
time. It should have come 
to an earlier conclusion, but 
the unjustifiable concessions 
made by liberal s n to the 
form of the constitution have 
hindered its consummation. 

Under Maria Theresa the 
relations of the ruling house 
to Bohemia partook for the 


courage and her obstinacy, 

which proceeded from an . 

invincible trust in God, Francis ofLorraino, afterwards the second time of the charactei 
enabled her jieople the more Grand Duke of Tuscany, married of a Supremacy based on 
readilv to see in her house the Maria Theresa in i 786 , and in 1745 conquest. The kingdom had 
natural continuation of the Holy Ro»an Emperor. conquered by force of 


old royal family whose sorrows and joys 
they had shared for the last 500 years. 
They shared also in her unjustifiable hatred 
against Frederic, and gave her their 
genuine sympathy as to one oppressed and 
persecuted. German from the crown of her 
head to the sole of her foot, with all the 


arms after it had already submitted to 
the imperial government. In November, 
1741, the Elector of Bavaria invaded 
Bohen\ia from Upper Austria, of which he 
had already gained possession. Prague 
surrendered almost without resistance, and 
tiiere he received homage to himself as 
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“Idng cm November asth. The constitutional 
representatives of Bohemia then surren- 
dered the rights of the Hapsburg House 
without scruple. No fewer than 400 mem- 
bers of the Bohemian orders — among them 
men who bore honoured names — took the 
oath of all^iance in person, although no 
irresistible pressure was put upon them. 
The Bavarian “ peoples ” would have been 
considerably embarrassed if the Bohemian 
nobles, who were ever ready to boast 
of their dejiendency upon the imperial 
house, had remained in their castles and 
organised a guerrilla warfare instead of 
hastening to Prague to kiss the hand of 
the Elector of Bavaria. 


Bavaria together with the upper Palatinate 
to the Elector Maximilian Joseph Itl., 
the son of the Emperor Charles VII., 
who had died on January 20th, 1745. 
She recognised the imperial position of 
his father, and entered into negotiations 
with Saxony, Russia, and France. 

Frederic II. had been already convinced 
that Austria’s alliance with these powers 
would cost him not only Silesia but 
also his position in Europe, and made, 
therefore, his second invasion at the end 
of August, 1744. At Hohenfriedeberg, 
on June 4th, and at .Soor, on Scptembei 
30th, 1745, he beat the Austria^, and 
also the Saxbns at Kesselsdorf on Decem- 


It was not until Maria Theresa had made 
I>eace with Prussia that she found her 
power equal to driving the Bavariaps out 
of the country, together with the French, 
who were suj)porting them. 

These latter felt no pricks of 
conscience in thus breaking 
the guarantee which they 
had given to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Beaten in the two 
battles of Mollwitz. on April 
loth, 1741, and of Chotusitz, 
north of Cas’an, on May 17th, 

1742, she ag.eed to giv'e up 
Silesia with the exception of 
the principalities of Troppau 
and Teschen and the larger 
part of Jiigerndorf. On the 
other hand, she was also prince v< 
obliged to sacrifice Glatz— Minister under! 
of importance as being indis- rheresa, Kaunit 

pensable to the agreement state and onh 
with Frederic. However, the 


a had made ber 15th, 1745^ and secured his possession 
found her of his acquisitions by the second treaty of 
variajis out peace, which was concluded in Dresden 
the French* on Christmas Day* 1745. Austria gained 
^ therein^ the recognition of 

Maria Theresa’s husband, the 
(irand Duke of Tuscany* 
Francis, as Roman Emperor. 
His election hjid taken place 
on October 4th* and the con- 
sent of the Bohemian elec- 
torate was obtained through 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia thus became cm- 
l)ress as the consort of the 
emperor. In the eyes ol 
posterity the imperial dignity 

PRINCE VON KAUNITZ cncirclcs ’ her is not 

Minister under the Empress Maria merely the loflcttion of the 
Theresa, Kaunita failed to advance unmrwliat tamishcd ernwn 


rheresa. KauniU failed toadvance somewhat tamishcd CtOWn 
the development of the Austrian ... , . , , > ■ 

state and only checked it by W'lth wllich shC SaW hcf hUS- 

renewing hostifrtie. with Prussia, adomcd in Frankfort. 


treaties of peace concluded at Breslau on 
June nth and at Berlin on June 28th, 1742, 
were not made in an honourable spirit. 

Hardly had Maria enjoyed the benefits 
of the pacification, reconquered Bavaria, 
and convinced the world that her 
empire was a living reality, when she 
began to make plans for revenge upon 
Prussia. She was not attracted by th6 
possibility of gaining Bavaria in place of 
Silesia, a proposition which might have 
been mentioned early in the negotiations, 
the motive lx;ing the utter cowardice of 
Charles Alliert VII., who had been elected 
and crowned Roman Emperor on January 
24th, 1742, although he possessed no terri- 
tory — Maria Theresa’s husband would have 
had to cede Tuscany to the Wittdsbacher 
as his share of the bargain. By the Peace of 
Fassen, on April 22nd, 1745, she gave back 


During her reign a remarkable phenomenon 
comes to pass, in that her empire gained 
a title wholly different from that which 
usually attaches to the word. Maria 
Theresa really begins the succession of the 
Austrian emperors, and with her is bound 
up the conception of an Austrian state. 

If after the second Silesian war 
Austria had considered her quarrel with 
Prussia as terminated she would have 
been able to make far greater progress in 
respect of her internal development. Apart 
from this fact, a renewal of the alliance with 
Prussia would have brought about the 
complete downfall of the Bourbons, and 
perhaps have made possible the acquisition 
of Naples. The Minister Kaunitz, upon 
one occasion— in 1751 — put forward these 
' ideas, but relinquished them in face of the 
opposition of the emiWess. 'The policy of 
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Ka.unitz was as disastrous as that of historic antagonism of Hapsburg and 
Metternich. Not only did Kaunitz fail to Bourbon was lost in the personal anta* 
adyan^ the development of the Austrian gonismof the two German sovereigns. The 
state, but he checked and interrupted it empress had found herself compelled to 
by renewing hostilities with Prussia. How acquiesce in the act of deliberate robbery 
much might have been attained with the re- by which Silesia had been torn from her 
purees which were squandered and wasted dominion ; but she could not forgive it. 
in the Seven Years War, under such The formation of a league for the over- 
adroit and prosperous guidance as Maria throw of Prussia became a passion with 
Theresa displayed in the regulation oi her her. There were German states which 
home affairs ! In any case, it would not entirely sympathised, and the Russian 
have been necessary to subordinate every Tsarina had her own grudge against 
requirernent of Hungarj to the settlement Frederic, which made her a probable ally, 
of constitutional relations with neighbour- Under existing conditions, neither Spain 



THE MARKET PLACE OF VIENNA IN THE TIME OF MARIA THERESA 

rrom the pdintiui^ by Belotto 


mg countries, and with Croatia in par- nor Sweden was likely to affect European 
ticular. The commercial undertakings of military combinations materially, but it 
Charies VI. might have been renewed, was certain that Great Britain and France 
The persecution of the Protestants in the would be drawn into the vortex. It is 
Alpine territories, which were already scarcely surprising that Maria Theresa 
.sufficiently depopulated, whereby valuable sought the French in preference to the 
productive forces were destroyed, would British alliance. As a military power on 
not have been thought necessary by Maria the Continent, France was prima facie the 
Theresa had she not thought to discover more effective ; her armies counted for 
supporters of the hated Prussian king more than British subsidies, and the 
even among her co-religionists at home. incapable Newcastle was at the head 

Maria Theresa was, in fact, so com- of the British Government. France 
pletcly possessed by her antipathy for joined the league, while Newcastle was 
Frederic that it absolutely dominated surprised to find himself in the same 
every other political consideration. The galley with Frederic. 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM 1. AND THE CROWN PRINCE : MEETING BETWEEN FATHER AND SON 


For • time the relations between Prussia’s great king, Frederic William 1., and the Crown Prince were not of the 
happiest, the treatment which the son received from his father being of a harsh and humiliating character. But a 
better understanding was arrived at, and in the above picture an affectionate meeting between father and son is 
depicted. Towards the end of May, 1 740, the king became so unwell that the Crown Prince was summoned, but before 
his arrival Frederic Wtliiam bad slightly recovered and was able to be wheeled out in front of the palace* where 
be witnessed the laying of the foundatum stone of a new buUding. The king died three days later- on May Slst* 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRUSSIA 

THE KINGDOM UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM I. 


*^HE fate of a state is sometimes de- 
* pendent upon the individuality of its 
princes. Even in republics it is im- 
possible lor mediocritit's to hold the reins 
of power without inflicting permanent loss 
upon the nation. Monarchies vary in 
importance with the capacities of their 
rulers. Prussia has to thank the Hohen- 
zollerns for the rapidity of her rise. In 
modern times we look in vain for a 
family which had jiroduced four important 
statesmen endowed with creative powers 
within two centuries. These were the 
Elector Frederic William and the first 
king of the same name, and the kings 
Frederic II. and William I.; and of these 
four Zollcrns, the Great Elector and the 
great Fritz were men ol genius. 

It was a long time before Frederic 
William I. (1713--1740) gained the reputa- 
tion of a really great king. The period 
of the Declaration, with its many false 
, ideas upon the nature of the 

state, did not point him out 

Debt to her _ l _ 


Great King 


for jiraise. It took his own son 


a considerable time to appre- 
ciate his merits. But wx^ from our point 
of view' can see clearly how much Prussia 
and the German nation owe to him. 
We see that he strengthened the state, 
without which there could have been no 
German unity, and made it able to struggle 
for its existence ; that his son would 
never have' become “ the (ireat " had 
he not been educated as he was. 

I f it be true that the German schoolmcisters 
prepared the way for the great victories 
of the nineteenth century, then Frederic 
William was their prototype— the greatest 
schoolmaster who ever educated a people 
and made them equal to the tasks of life. 
Education of this kind he had none. At 
the court of his parents there was no one 
to sympathise with the lofty aspirations 
which rose in him, and what he saw 
there filled him only with repugnance. 
The extravagance which he could not 
curb incited him to habits of economy, 


which his mother considered miserly, 
and condemned in no measured terms. 
In his early youth he had learned to 
keep an eye upon every department of 
business, a training which enabled him 
successfully to track embezzlement to 
its source. When he returned from the 
P ^ . Nctherland campaign of 1710, 

Reformer i^'^^^fured, he overthrew the 
system of Sayn-Wittgenstein 
and Wartenberg, whereby the public funds 
had been irresponsibly squandered. To 
his action is also to be ascribed the 
banishment of these two untrustworthy 
Ministers from court and country. 

When he entered his royal office, 
Frederic William 1 . astounded the whole 
world by the ra])idity and the radical 
nature of his reforms. The Pmssians 
looked upon him as a tyTant, the outside 
world laughed at him and considered him 
as scarce res})onsiblc for his actions. A 
strange kind of court, where the state 
horses were sold, the silver plate melted 
down, the highest dignitaries fined or 
treated as common criminals for in- 
accuracy in their accounts ! Was it seemly 
for a king to rise betimes and spend hours 
over deeds and accounts, revise expendi- 
ture and drill recruits ? Should he walk 
into the houses of the Berlin citizens at 
dinner-time, taste the food as it w'as placed 
on the table, and inquire how much each 
dish cost ? The valuable results of his 
energy were lost sight of in the considera- 
tion of his more obvious demerits — a 
furious and unbridled temper, 
bursts of undiscriminating pas- 


How tke 
King was 
Slandered 


sion, an exasperating suspicion 
of members of the family as of 
officials— demerits concerning which the 
most sinister rumours went about. His 
wife, Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, was 
largely to blame for the false reports of 
Frederic William which were to be heard 
at almost every court in Europe, She 
objected to the primitive manners which 
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Radical 
Reforms 


the king favoured, and considered the 
lack of etiquette and the painful stinginess 
of the court economy as insulting and 
degrading to herself. The elder children, 

Frederica Sophia WiUielmina, who became 
Countess of Bayreuth in 1731, and the 
Crown Prince — born January 24th, 1712^ — 

Tk Ks • materially influenced by 

* ^ * the exasperation of their 

mother at their father’s ap- 
parent sternness and cruelty. 

However, at the end of the first decade 
of the new government it could not be 
denied that this extraordinary monarch 
with his corporal’s cane had completed a 
great task. Debts had been i)aid, the 
treasury was full, a standing army was 
in existence the like of which was not to be 
seen anywhere in Europe, and a centralised 
system of government had been intro- 
duced, which was invariably 
reliable and accurate in its 
working and was equal to any 
demands uj^Kin it. The Prus- 
sian king was not confronted 
with such great difficulties as 
those which hampered Joseph 
11. in his no less ardent zeal 
for reform. But it must not 
be forgotten that the Great 
Elector had already done away 
with the claims and privileges 
of the provinces, that the 
jXisition of the Hohenzollerns 

in Prussia w'as utterly unlike Prussia's great king 
that of the Hapsburgs in Prussia win ever be Indebted to 
Hungary that the l»rds of 

Cleves and of ttlC Mark could be the whole world by the rapidity end 
routed with even less ex|>cndi- *•** nature of hi» reforms, 

turc of force than was needed tf> deal with 
the Belgian communes, and, finally, that 
a common faith and nationality made a 
secure foundation for the construction of 
a uniform system of administration. 

In spite of these advantages, Frederic 
William I.’s early attempts to introduce 
this wonderfully organised administration 
were not entirely successful. He made 
mistakes, and often saw his hopes frus- 
trated. A separate financial department 
for civil and for military necessities 
proved to be an impracticable arrange- 
ment. “ The fact that the duties of the 
officios were often coincident or conflicting 
©cc'iisioned confusion, and laid unneces- 
sary burdens upon the subject.” The king 
readily admitted this- fact ; he brought the 
causes of distress in the several districts 
before the notice of the government 
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officials, and on December 20th, 1722, he 
resolved upon the constitution of a General 
Directory, which should henceforward 
control the whole of the financial business. 
The advantages of this centralisation soon 
became obvious to the taxpayers. 

Especially beneficial in their effects were 
the clearness and simplicity of the 
judicial administration, and the certainty 
of obtaining justice, which was felt by 
every one of the king’s subjects, no matter 
what his position. The confidence of the 
subject was gained by the keen super- 
vision maintained by the king himself 
over every official and every department 
He knew the needs of his peoj^ from 
his own experience and from his frequent 
interviews with representatives of the 
most varied classes of society. No social 
question was ever overlooked or neglected 
by him. He ]>rovided for the 
supjiort of the poor, drove 
gipsies and vagabonds out of 
the country, opposed the en- 
croachments of the privileged 
citi2en classes in the towns, 
and freed handicrafts from 
the restrictions imiwsed by 
the guilds. What the com- 
mon-sense and suj)ervision of 
one man could do for the 
discovery and reform of abuses 
was done by this king ; he 
had no theoretical training to 
guich' him, but he had an un- 
usual power of appreciating 
economic conditions, and was 
therefore able to free the j>ro- 
ductive forces of his rcabn 
from restrictions and to make them in 
the highest degree serviceable. 

Frederic William was not a “ soldier 
king,” although he considered himsedf to 
be such, as indeed he was called by the 
numbers of curious visitors Arho arrived 
from all jiarts to sec the giant grenadiers 
at Berlin and to marvel at the complicated 
Prvtti* ia which werc then 

Ne«d**o/a by every arm of the 

, ** - * service. At any rate, he attached 

* the highest importance to the 
Prussian military forces. He knew per- 
fectly well how it was that Ws grandfather 
had been able to turn an influential 
}wovince into a Eurojiean monarchy. iHe 
recognised that the new Gcnnan kingdom 
must compensate for the small extent of 
its territory by the strength of its arma- 
ment. As he desired a large and powerful 
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army, he concentrated his political talents 
upon questions of administration, for he 
saw correctly that a great military power 
can be founded only by a well-built and 
carefully administered state. His father 
had had scarcely 30,000 men under arms, 
and even with these had been able to play 
a very considerable part in the great War 
of Succession. But he dared not pursue 
his advantages to the utteiTnost, because 
he w^is unable to cope with an alliance of 
foreign powers. So early as 1725, Frederic 
William was able to call out an army of 


that a supply of recruits and of material 
for further levies was guaranteed. Even 
in the first year of his reign Frederic II. 
was able to raise the number of battalions 
from sixty-six to eighty-three. And 
all these troops were armed on a uniform 
system, admirably drilled, trained in quick- 
firing, and able to be in marching order 
within twelve days. When Maria -Theresa 
came to the throne the effective strength 
of the Austrian army was 107,000 infantry 
and 32,000 cavalry. But the concentra- 
tion of these forces was a matter of great 



PRUSSIA'S VIGOROUS KING, FREDERIC WILLIAM, VISITING A BOYS' SCHOOL 
WhOQ Frederic William I. ascended the Prussian throne he immediately instituted reforms, some of which were so 
radical and thoroughogoing as to astonish the whole world. He made himself acquainted not only with the details of 
government but also with the condition of his people, visiting the homes of the Berlin citiaens at dinner-time, tasting 
their food and inquiring what each dish cost. In the above picture the king is seen paying a visit to a boys’ school. 


64,000 men at shorter notice than any 
other power, and his troops were i)etter 
equipped and trained than the Austrians 
or the French. At his death, the standing 
army consisted of 66 battalions of infantry, 
1 14 squadrons with 18,560 horse, six com- 
panies of field artillery, four companies of 
g^ison artillery, and 43 engineer officers. 
This was the army of a great power. 

By the canton regulation of May ist 
and September 15th, 1733, service in the 
royal regiments was made compulsory 
ujjon the larger part of the population, so 


difficulty ; the various items of equipment 
were by no means complete, the commis- 
sariat was hampered by lack of funds. 
Hence the Austrian forces were by no 
means superior to the Prussian. 

However, Frederic William’s attention 
was not concentrated solely upon in- 
creasing the numbers and improving the 
efficiency of his army ; he was also able to 
secure a higher social position fbr his 
officers than was held by the officers of any 
other Continental army. He was the first 
ipfficer upon the throne. In the Prussia of 
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time the officer’s uniform became the would not help him to his rights in the 
feng’s state dress, and gained a high matter of the juliers inheritance, the ac- 
prestige from that custom. Under him quisition of Berg and Ravenstein. He was 
the nobility of his territories, especially unable to free himself from the network of 
those east of the Elbe, became permanently intrigue with which he was surrounded, 
connected with the army, as only by However, after long doubts and years of 
military service could they come under devouring anxiety, he at length became 
the king’s special notice or lay claims to convinced of the inspiriting fact that in his 
AN S • ‘t special distinction. Notwith- son he could behold “his future avenger/’ 
ia tk^A standing the roughness with The education of this son, the slruggle 
of which Frederic William was with liis w^eaknesses, real or i|n»nary, 

^ pleased to express his senti- the painful cuie which he impose«or the 
ments, he raised the standard of honour feeble sjiirit, the vacillating wilffof this 
among his officers, and strictly maintained youth, whiise more tetinecl disposition 
it at a high level. Theofficer was obliged to seemed to his father to arouse wislu‘s 
ol)ey his superior without question, but to incapable of acconit)lishmeiit, (‘ven foolish 
this obedience the condition was attached and immoral— the whole of this story might 
that his “ honour should remain intact/' form the basis for a i>(>u{‘Tful drama. It 
Such a spirit was infused into the rank was not cruel amusement in which th(‘ 
and file that a soldier upon furlougli lather indulged at the expense of a chiU! 
would parade his connection with the army whom he uiiild not understaiul ; it was 
before his village companions with juide. the execution ol duty which he felt in- 
The military forces which Fii cleric cumbent ujKin imnself as king, which was 
William left to his son were pcirneated forced upon him by his theory and <'on* 
by a strong sense of their common unity, ception of the monarch’s position. The 

He never himself employed the weapon tendencies to distraction, to study of 
which he had forged. In 1715, when lie cm rent literature and art, the desire for 
Iregan the Pomeranian campaign against ^ , comfort and display, which 

Charles XII. of Sweden, in which lie h * k t* * # Frederic William oliserved 

gained Further Pomerania as far as the Son^ the Crown Prince, filled 

Peene, Usedom, and Wollin, the principles him with anger, drove him 

of his military organisation had not to abuse and chastise the young man 
brought forth their fruit and his great striving for inde})endence, whom he 
work had hardly been begun. In later thought it Ins duty to hate, though he had 
years he succumbed to the influence of the a warm love for liim in the depths of his 
diplomacy peculiar to the period, with its heart. His father’s degrading treatment 
restless striving after alliance, its intricate and the contempt whicli he showed towards 
complexity of compacte and guarantees ; him before all the courtiers and before 
and even when his daims were entirely his militaiy suite drove Frederic to 
justified, he hesitatea to throw liis jiower attempt flight at the beginning of August, 
into the political balance. We may well 17/0, in his eighteenth year, 
ask what would have been the position of Desertion was the king’s name for this 
the Great Elector in Europe if he had unfortunate plan, which was nothing more 
had money and troops at his disposal to than an effort for self-help. A courl- 
the same extent as his grand.sori. martial was aj^pointed to determine the life 

Frederic William's last days were sad- or death of the future king. In durance 
dened by a bitter disappointment. He had vile, Frederic was obliged to await their 
w A • wir concluded the Convention decision ui)on his future. On November 
ky Berlin with Austria, 6th, 1730, he was forced to behold the 

DitapooiAtmeiit had been brought execution of his confidential friend, Hans 

about by the dexterity of Hermann of Katte, and to have upon his 
Count Seckendorff, on December 23rd, conscience the terrible burden of the death 
1728, in the conviction that the interests of of a true, courageous, ^d devoted man, 
the Houses of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg After the inconceivable anguish of these 
were at one. He had fulfilled his jiromises, events, it became possible for him to 
and if was through his efforts that the find consolation and renewed pleasure in 
Pragmatic Sanction had been recogni.sed life by working at the study of the 
throughout the empire. But the conviction administration in the Kiistrin military 
was forced upon him that the emperor and dep^rtmwtal offices. The king’s 
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o)Fq>ectaiions of Him are shown by his few 
words to the Seneschal von Wolden : He 
is to do exactly as I desire, to get French 
and English ways out of his head, and 
anything else that is not Prussian ; he is 
to be loyal to his lord and father, to have a 
German heart, to cease from foppery and 
from French, political, damnable falsity ; 
he should pray diligently to God for His 
grace and keej) the same ever before him, 
for then will God so dispose all things as 
to be opportune and eternally serviceable 
to him/' The change in the king's 
temper, the renewal ol his confidence m 
his son, was brought about by the latter's 
Straightforward repentance and confession 
that he had done wrong and had led astray 
the accomplice in his attempted flight. 

Then followed the heavy trial of marry- 
ing a wife he did not love, whom his father 
had chosen for him, the Duchess Eliza- 
beth Christine ol Brunswick-Bevern. This 
great sacrifice was made on June I2th, 
1733. In the end he was able to hv(^ with 
his wife, if not in complete happiness, at 
Tk K* ’ without disagree* 

The s ment , and at times with some- 


Dytng Tribute 
to bis Son 


thing of syrniiathy. 


father, too, no longer opjiosed 
his mental development, his philosophical 
and scientific studies, Jus interest in art ; 
for he recognised that Frederic was a 
thoroughly efficient officer and an excellent 
regimental (^immander. Upon his death- 
bed, on May 31st, 1740, Frederic William 
('oulcl say to the ofiicers whom he had 
summoned to take leave of him : “ Has 
not God been gracious to me, in giving me 
so brave and noble a son ? ” In the dreams 
which came to this son, when he found him- 
self oj^posed to the annies of Europe, he 
once met his father, as Reinhold Koser 
relates, at Charlottenburg. He had been 
fighting against Marshal Dauii. “ Have I 
borne 'myself well?" he asked. And 
Frederic William replied : " Yes.” “ Well, 
then, I am satisfied ; your aiiprovMl is worth 
more to me than that of the whole world." 

The foundations for the rise of Prussia 
to the status of a great power had been 
laid by Frederic William. Frederic II. 
(1740-1786) recognised the full extent of 
what had been done, and put the state to 
that proof of its strength which was to 


make its importance manifest to Eurojpflf- 
at large. This importance consisted in 
its capacity for carrying out the intentions 
which had been declared in the foundation 
of its system — namely, effective resistance 
to a superior number of great powers. 
However, the immediate object was the 
- j aggrandisement of Prussia in the 
^ f Oder district, the strengthening 
p* ! of the central district, in 
*^'**** which the electorate itself had 
risen, the strengthening of the Marks on 
the Havel and the Spree, the securing of 
Berlin by pushing forward the frontier 
toward the south-east. There lay the 
Silesian principality with a Protestant popu- 
lation closely related to that of the Marks. 

For 300 years the Hohenzollerns had 
been turning their eyes in this direction. 
In 1523 they had bought the Duchy of 
Jagerndorf ; in 1537 they had concluded 
an hereditary alliance with Frederic II., 
the Duke ol Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, 
whereby the Great Elector in 16S6 had 
fondly hoped to acquire the Schwiebus 
district. He had been deceived, as his 
son had promised to restore this in- 
significant strip of territory to Austria 
aft(T his father’s death. 

In i(K)4 Austria insisted upon her rights, 
and did not spare the elector — to whom she 
was afterwards obliged to concede the title 
of king- the shame of this compulsory 
transterence. She was formally within her 
rights ; but it was an act of indiscretion 
which led to disastrous results. By statutes 
and j udgments a state can be neither created 
nor uiffield. Moreover, the period had 
long since jxissr^wwen the affairs of the 
individual, andIBliecially personal claims 
to the inheritance and amalgamation of 
territories, could be of decisive importance 
in such questions as these. Such claims 
were made only as a means of 
A K pi'oposing those demands which 
8»cr s er ^ ^tatewas obliged to make by 
** * virtue of its own necessities. 

The conception of " lounding off territories 
as was expedient " was bound up with the 
practice of " adjustment of conflicting 
interests," which had become naturalised 
in every court since the time when the 
European powers had bid against one 
another for the Spanish inheritance. 
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FREDERIC THE GREAT 


THE SILESIAN AND SEVEN YEARS WARS 

October 20th, 1740, a few months invasion of Silesia on December i6th, 1740, 

after Frederic had ascended the would almost inevitably lead to war. But 
throne, the male line of the Hapsburgs for war he was prepared if Austria should 
became extinct. He had no objection to reject his demands. 

seeing the Hapsburg territories pass un- As a matter of fact, he was obliged to 
divided to the successor ; he was even employ the whole of the yet untried power 
ready to lend the support of his army ; » » of his state to gain possession 

but he demanded a quid pro quo, a cession of Silesia, and therefore ex- 

of territory, which would have enabled posed himself to the danger of 

his own state to carry on an inde]K'ndent collapse and total ruin. His 

policy regardless of its ]X)werful neigh- action is not to be justified by the intrinsic 
hours. He desired the immediate cession worth of Silesia, but by the enormous 
of Lower Silesia, and in return for tliis importance attaching to the accomplish- 
he was ready to waive those rights ment of his own will and the maintenance 
to the Juliers inheritance which his of the claims which he had preferred. The 
father had so highly valued. A tech- three Silesian wars are something more 
nical excuse was found in the proofs, than a struggle for Silesia. They are the 
sound or otherwise, which the old pro- struggle for the success of Prussian policy — 
lessor, Johann Peter von Ludewig, put that is, the creation of a new German great 
together in Halle in favour of the Branden- power. Of final importance for the result 
burg rights to the /our Silesian princi- . were the solidarity of the Prussian system 
palities. The question was neither simple of government, the loyalty and capability 
_ . . , Bor straightforward, and both of its people in all the emergencies of 

CUlmt * * believed in war and of peace, the moral strength and 

oik^sTutU justice of their respective military qualifications of the king. As a 
* claims. But it was enough for leader the great Fritz not only saved his 

Frederic that his demands were dictated Prussian kingdom from destruction, but 
by political necessities. If he thought of also won the hearts of the Germans. 

“ rights ” at all, it was of the moral claims. For how long a time had there been no 
arising out of his help to his neighbour, to warrior to rejoice the heart of every honest 
whqm his house had rendered important German? Not since Warsaw and Fehrbellin. 
services, which he had recently declared The little Savoyard had dealt hard blows, 
himself re^dy to continue to the same or Starhemberg had directed many a fierce 
even greater extent. charge, splendid songs were sung of Marl- 

We can easily understand the king’s borough, but none of these possessed the 
anxiety to turn a favourable political popularity which Frederic the Great 
situation to the best advantage. It is no enjoyed. What made so deep an impression 
less easy to understand his resolution to was the fact that the fate of the king 
secure himself in the possession of Silesia _ _ himself was wholly contingent 

by force of arms, before the negotiations upon the result of his battles, 

with Austria had begun, because the polit- rmtaUillv^ * same phenomenon recurs 
ical talent which has conceived a plan at ^ in the case of Napoleon I. 

once begins to calculate the means avail- Moreover, it was a new art of war which 
able for carrying it into execution, and Frederic had learned, an art which in 
because, of all the possible means whereby some respects developed before the eyes . 
territory maybe acquired, seizure is un- of his contemporaries as he practised it. 
doubtedly the easiest and the rhost certain. No poet and no painter has yet escaped 
Frederic IJ. could not but presume that his tlit critic’s censure, and the truth holds 
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good of every general and strategist. 

Strategy is not a science," as Prince 
Kraft of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen shows ; 
" it is an art, which must be inborn." 
Strength of character, power of decision, 
are elements indispensable to strategical 
capacity. Study may improve a man's 
powers, but it cannot make him a strate- 
gist. To this he must be born. Frederic 
the Great was a born strategist. He cer- 
tainly did not gain much advantage by 
study ; he learned the art of war by 
waging it. It is by no means generally 
admitted that he was a master in the art 
of war. His nearest relation, his brother 
Prince Henry (1726-1802), has given vent 
to the severest stricture ui)on his methods, 
without consideration for _ 

the fact that such criticisms 
recoiled upon himself 

Now, he is said to have 
been always ready to give 
battle ; again, we are told 
in confidence that he was a 
coward at heart. The con- 
temporaries of Frederic the 
Great never realised the 
great strides which the art 
of war made under him. 

NaiX)leon was the first to 
give him his due merit. 

Frederic abandoned tlie 
system of keeping the 
enemy occu])ied by a number 
of concurrent operations, of 
inflicting a blow here and 
there, of driving him out of 


and the Franco-Bavarian attempt in 
Bohemia. The Field-Marshal Schwerin 
won the battle of Moilwitz on April loth, 
1741, owing chiefly to the admirable 
manoeuvring j)owers and the excellent 
firing drill of the Prussian infantry. At 
p . . Czeslau, on May X7th, 1742, 
it was the king’s generalship 
^ . which brought the camjiaign 

to a favourable issue. He it 
was who decided upon the timely retreat 
from Moriivia; he jiersonally carrier! out 
the opportune junction with the younger 
Leopold (Maximilian II.) cf Anhalt-Dcssau. 
The battle was decided by the invincible 
steadiness of the Prussian bajt^ons. 
Surprising had been the rapidity m the 
king’s attack upon Silesia, 
and no less surprising to the 
allies was the one-sided 
Peace of Breslau, in which, 
for the first time, the ]>os- 
session of Silesia was pro- 
mised to him. In calm 
confidence as to his own 
strength, he paid* no atten- 
tion to the irritation and the 
rcproaclu^s of France. He 
knew tliat his co-operation 
in the gt^neral war would 
meet^ with glad approval 
should he find himself again 
obliged to lake up arms. 

The conventions which 
Maria Theresa concluded 
with (ireat Britain, Saxonv, 
FREDERIC THE GREAT Sardinia aroused his 

his positions and so gradu- p^^ssia in i74o. On the death of the anxiety for Silesia. On 

ally gaining ground. The Emperor Charles vi., he claimed part of June 5th, 1744, he con- 

destruction of his enemy’s suesia, and, invading that province, ( huiecl a frcsli alliance with 

main power was the object Austrians. HudiedinlTMl. mvM Bo- 

which he invariably kept in view, hernia, thi.s being the second Silesian war. 
“Throughout the Seven Years War,” says In the autumn he was obliged to evacuate 



Bernhardi, “ in every one of the battles 
which he planned — battles far more decisive 
than any of Napoleon’s combinations — the 
object in view was the utter destruction 
of the hostile army. Such especially was 
_ . . . the case at Prague and at 
Genial’^ * Leuthen, where the plan of 


ia Battle 


destruction proved entirely 
successful. So, also, at Zorndorf, 
at Kunersdorf, and even at Kolin ; to a 
less extent at Rossbach, where it was 
necessary to take immediate advantage 
of a sudden favourable opportunity, 
produced by instantaneous decision.” 
The first Silesian war coincided with 
the Bavarian invasion of Upper Austria 
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the country. However, by a brilliant 
victory at Hohenfriedeberg on Juno 4th, 
1745, he shattered the hojws ot his destruc- 
tion which had been entertained by th(^ 
quadruple alliance — Austria, Saxony, Great 
Britain, and Holland. The decision and 
the simplicity of his arrangements had 
revived the confidence of the army in the 
leader whom they did not yet understand. 

He was able quietly to observe the 
advance of the Austrian and Saxon armies 
over the mountains, until he made a night 
march from Schweidnitz and attacked the 
enemy before they could concentrate. 
The Saxons were overthrown at Striegau 
before the Austrians could get into line 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 


of battle. They began the fight when they 
had comjdeted this operation, with their 
customary loyalty and bravery, but could 
not resist ( he fury of the Prussian cavalry ; 
the dragoon regiment “ Bayreuth,” under 
Gessler, made a wonderful charge. The 
victories of Soor on September 30th, and of 
Kesselsdorf on December 15th, so decisively 
proved the superiority of the Prussian 
arms that the emj)rcss was again forced 


the compact concluded between Austria, 
France, and Russia — the compact of Ver- 
sailles, signed at Jouy, on May ist, 1756 — 
aimed at war with Prussia under any 
conditions, so that Frederic was forced 
to anticipate the attack of an overwhelm- 
ing force, or whether Frederic made the 
e.xistence of an alliance v/hich in no way 
threatened himself an excuse for carrying 
out the conquest of Saxony, upon which 



THE YOUTHFUL FREDERIC THE GREAT AT RHEINSBERG 

From the painting; by W. Amlnrrg 


to yield Silesia in the Pe&ce of Dresden 
on December 25th, 1745. Frederic did 
not attempt to disturb the position of the 
Austrian House in Germany, and recog- 
nised the imperial dignity of Francis 1 ., 
the husband of Maria Theresa. 

Even till recent times the most divergent 
opinions have been held upon the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War, which Prussia 
began by invading Saxony on August 
z8th, 1756. The question is, whether 


he had determined long before. On January 
i6th, 175b, the compact of Westminster 
was concluded ‘at Whitehall between 
Prussia and Great Britain, which it was 
hoped would bring about a rapproche- 
ment with Russia, at that time in alliance 
with England. Even Frederic could 
hardly have foreseen that the only result 
of the compact would be to arouse Eliza- 
l>eth’s dissent and to cause the with- 
drawal of Russia. Nor would anyone 
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maintain tliat if Frederic had not himself 
anticipated the outbreak of hostilities, 
Prussia would have been left in undis- 
turbed possession of Silesia, and that the 
policy of Count Kaunitz would have made 
It unnecessary for him to defend his ac- 
quisition. It was impossible to pass by 
this short cut through the protracted 
operation of defining the internal relations 
„ «. j • of Germany; and whether 

ImprJtiTe ^ entered earlier 

Ger«M Nation a question of 

v^ery minor importance. 
Entirely independent of this question 
is the deep impression made by Frederic's 
personality upon the German nation. 

That impression is founded upon the 
fact that the great king and his loyal 
people fought for seven years against the 
five greatest powers, who in mere point 
of numbers were far superior to them — 
Austria, Franck, Russia, Sweden, and the 
German Empire— that they survived the 
bitter struggle, and were not crushed to 
the earth. It does not detract from the 
brilliance ol Frederic's si>Iendid resist- 
ance to the circle of foes that it would 
not have beeiv, possible without the gold 
which Britain provided, together with 
the fact that after 1757 his Anglo- 


i*' 


Hanoverian allies absorbed the attention 
of France — an aspect of the question 
dealt with in another*chapter. Whether 
Prussia had only herself^ to thank for 
the war, or whether it was forced upon 
her by her enemies, the fact remains that 
it was a heroic fight of the weak against ^ 
the strong, which excites admiration and 
has caught the fancy and imagination of 
those contemporary with it. '‘A true 
instinct guided the German people even 
in jiaths where the way could not be 
clearly seen or the landmarks noted ; 
that instinct taught them that upon this 
struggle thek all was staked, that^^nce 
again the past, as in the Thirty Years 
War, was summoning all her strengJ|fl to 
destroy the future of Germany. Every 
mind which strove to cast away the narrow 
trammels ol (iennan intellectual life at that 
^ _ time, and to rise to a future 

greater freedom, splendour, 
o? Prussu" and beauty, rangeditselfupo^ 
Frederic s side- the youthful 
(ioethe and the older Lessing, who had 
now risen to the full height of his powers/’ 
At the outset the war was brilliantly 
successful. Saxony was occupied and its 
army forced to surrender at Pirna, 
on (ktober ibth, 1756. By the victory oi 
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A POPULAR KING: FREDERIC THE GREAT RECEIVING HIS PEOPLE'S HOMAGE 

Frijui the pfllnltni; by Adolph Meoeel 
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Lobositz on October ist, Frederic opened 
the way for his march into Bohemia. On 
May 6th, 1757, he defeated the Austrians 
at Prague, in which battle Schwerin was 
killed, advanced to besiege the town, 
and then turned upon the army which was 
advancing to its relief under Daun. 

At Kolin.on June i8th, 1757, his impetu- 
ous advance received its first check. The 
victory of the Austrians is to be ascribed 
rather to the bravery and endurance of 
their troops, es- 
pecially those of 
Saxony, than to 
the combinations 
of the general, 
and principally 
to the fact that 
Prince Maurice 
of Anhalt - Des- 
sau misunder- 
stood an import- 
ant order from 
the king, and 
made a move- 
ment which 
thwarted his 
plans. This vic- 
tory speedily 
freed Bohemia 
from the enemy. 

After the defeat, 
which hadutterly 
crushed the spirit 
of his generals, 

Frederic alone 
retained his pers- 
picacity and pre- 
sence of mind. 

He saw that 
he must give up 
the bold offen- 
sive movements 
which he had 
hitherto (:arried 
out, and act upon 
a general method 
of defence, to be maintained by offensive 
measures upon occasion. * Howevjer, he 
did not give up the advantages to be 
gained by keeping his troops in the enemy’s 
country until the last moment, and re- 
mained in Bohemia until he was forced 
to retreat upon the Lausitz by the advance 
of Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine 
and Bar upon Silesia. 

Frederic left his brother Augustus 
William— 'the father of Frederic William 
II.— in charge of the defence of the line 
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of the Oder, and having successfully 
induced the Austrians to give battle at 
Zittau, he crossed the Elbe at Dresden, 
in order to repulse Soubise, who had 
joined the imperial army. Their advanc<^ 
upon the Elbe was an important move- 
ment, in view of the fact that the Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, under the Duke of 
Caiml^erland, had been defeated by a 
French army under Marshal Richelieu, 
and had been forced to capitulate at 

Closter Seven, on 

September 8th, 
F rederic, how- 
ever, had already 
determined to act 
on the defensive 
only against the 
Fiench, and to 
attack the Aus- 
trians, who were 
making rapid 
progress in 
Silesia, when Sou- 
bise gave him, on 
November 5th, 
1757, the oppor- 
tunity of fghting 
the battlcot Ross* 
bach, one of the 
most welcome 
victories ever 
gained by a Ger- 
man army. Fred- 
eric's intellectual 
superiority made 
it an easy task 
for him to cut 
through the slow 
cnvelopingmove- 
ment of his op- 
])onents by a 
single adr*,oit 
nianceuvre. The 
brilliant charge 
of the Seydlitz 
cavalry then 
routed and put to flight the 43,000 men 
who were attacking 8,500 Piaissians. The 
French fled to Hesse and Frankfort, the 
imperial troops to Franconia. The Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, now placed under the 
command of Ferdinand of Brunswick, held 
the French attacks in check on the west 
through the remainder of the war. 

But the danger of losing the whole of 
Silesia was now extreme, and a movement 
was accordingly made in that direction. 
A brilliant raid of the Austrian hussars 
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which 

home. 

Duke 


to Berlin had no real military importance, 
but rt showed with appalling clearness how 
far the enemy's lines had been pushed 
towards the capital. Two months later 
the army commanded by the Duke of 
Brunswick-Bevern had been several times 
defeated by the Austrians ^ ^ — 

and driven back to the 
walls of Breslau. On 
November 22nd, 1757. 

they were there attacked 
in their entrenchments 
and forced to retreat from 
the right bank of the 
Oder. As the king was 
hastening from Saxony 
to Silesia, he was met 
by messages of misfortune 
upon misfortune ; first, 
the loss of the battle, 
and two days later the 
capture of the Duke of 
Bevern and the surrender 
of Breslau without 
attempt at resistance. 

On D e c e m b e r 2n(l 
Frederic joined the re- 
mains of the defeated 
army. His forces now amounted to 
22.000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, q 6 light 
battalion guns, and 71 jiieces of heavier 
artillery. The only jiossibility of saving 
Silesia lay in striking a decisive blow. 

Who before Fred- 
eric w'oiild have 
dared the ven- 
ture ? However, 
his mind was 
made up, even 
before the Aus- 
trians had deter- 
mined to march 
against him. 

Charles of Lor- 
raine had urged 
the policy of 

attack, in spite leaders in the seven years war 
of the advice of whoso portrait i* first sriven, entered a. north - easterly 

u . ^ 4 r. Russian service in 1732. but later exchangred into that of Austria. j 

the C a U 1 1 O U S He displayed great talent in the Seven Yefcrs War, and also as «»rectlOn, and the 
Daun, who would field-tnarshal in the war against the Turks. Hans Joachim von defeat COnse- 
have preferred to distinguished hunself greatly in the Seven Years War. quently produced 

await the king in security at Breslau, entire confusion. Chanes of Lorraine 
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and Bavarian contingents. On December 
5th, 1757, the king saw from Heidau 
the long battle line of his enemy, ex- 
tended over the space of a mile. Before 
their eyes Frederic concentrated almost 
his entire force against the Austrian 
- I left wing after his own 
' I left had made a successful 
attack upon the Saxon 
advanced guard, 
w^as not pushed 
Daun and the 
Charles did not perceive 
Frederic's jdan when their 
left wing was vigorously 
attacked and thrown back 
upon the centre atJp^u- 
then. When the duke 
brought u]) reinforcements 
from the right wing, the 
cavalry were broken by 
the charge of sixty Pms- 
sian squadrons who had 
been standing under cover. 
There was no protection 
for the centre, and an utter 
rout was the consequence. 
The Austrians lost 21,000 
men (12,000 ol them prisoners), iib guns, 
51 standards, and 4,000 waggons. The 
price jiaid by the Prussians for th(‘ victory 
w^as 6,300 men and.»20() oflicors. 

The result of the victory of Leiithen, 
the most com- 
plete tind remark- 
able w'hich Fred- 
eric ever gained, 
was equalled only 
by the skill with 
which it had been 
won. The king 
had directed his 
blow against the 
hostile power so 
as to drive it from 
the Bohemian 
line of retreat in 


Charles seems not to have desired to 
bring about a battle, but to have been 
convinced that Frederic would be forced 
to evacuate Silesia forthwith, when he 
found the vastly superior Austrian army 
in motion against him, consisting of 
90,000 men, including the Wiirtemberg 
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brought only 35,000 men back with him 
across the mountains. Eighteen thousand 
fled to Breslau, where they were forced to 
surrender on December 21st. The whole 
of Silesia was evacuated as far as 
Schweidnitz. The action of a leader of 
genius, who addresses himself to th^ heaviest 
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primary purpose which George III. 
* set before himself on ascending the 
throne of Great Britain — a nation at last 
united and loyal throughout to the 
reigning dynasty — was to re-assert the 
personal power of the monarch. The old 
scheme of meeting the claim of parlia- 
mentary rights with the claims ot royal 
prerogative was dead and done with. The 
new scheme was for the Crown to acquire in 
Parliament itself the ascendancy which the 
exigencies of the Revolution had bestowed 
upon the dominant Whig families. To 
that end the two great obstacles w^ere the 
personality of Pitt and the remains of 
solidarity among the Whigs. Out of a 
further disintegration, the Crown might 
hope to extract a dominant party of its own. 

With the overthrow of Pitt, the king had 
won the first battle for ascendancy. But 
it was easier to breajc and disunite the 
dominant party than to find another which 
^ . should he at once submis- 

« ^ “ • sive to the royal views and 

^ . resi^ected in the House of 

(,ommons. Several experi- 
ments of an unsuccessful and sometimes 
humiliating character had to be made 
before George III. discovered a Prime 
Minister after his own heart. The great 
parties of the past, those which had opposed 
and supported the programme of the Revo- 
lution, no longer existed. In their place 
stood groups of politicians, united by 
attachment to a great name or fortune, 
returned to Parliament, as a rule, by the 
patrons whom they followed, and more 
conii^rned to secure a place or a pension 
than to study the situation and needs of the 
nation. The process which led to the victory 
of the king caused England, between 
ephemeral Ministries and a legislature 
partly corrupt, partly apathetic, to drift 
towards a crisis compared with vdiich the 
last two wars were trivial. Lately the 
arbiter of Europe, she was to be exposed 
to humiliation at the hands of her own 
colonies,' The causes of friction between the 


mother country and the American colonies 
can be traced back to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The different settle- 
ments, which extended from Massachusetts 
in the north to Georgia in the south, had 
been founded at different times and by 
r I • * types of men. 

Fro^the emigrated to escape 

some had left lingland burdened 
with debt or the sense of failure in the 
jirofcssion which they had originally 
chosen ; others, again, were the younger 
sons of landed families ; others felt the 
desire for a life comparatively untram- 
melled by convention. Not a few were 
natives of Ireland or Scotland, whom the 
real or fancied wrongs of their native 
land had driven into exile. 

But all the colonists, wliether patriotic 
or the reverse, whether they had 
prospered or failed, whether they had 
l)een well or ill treated in their mothel' 
country, Were moderately well contented 
to remain dependent on the British 
Crown so long as they were allowed to 
manage their own affairs thiough elected 
legislatures. In all the colonies, whether 
proprietary or formed by independent 
enterprise, there was a jiassionate love of 
freedom ; all had imitated to some extent 
the forms of English government, had 
jireserved the English common law, and 
had cherished the traditional English 
mistrust of the executive. In each colony 
the head of the executive was a governor 
appointed by the Crown or the proprietor ; 
and the acts of this official were watched 
- . withthemorc jealousy because 

represented an authority 
p , extraneous to the colonies 

themselves. Hardly less acute 
was the jealousy which each colony 
entertained for its neighbours. It was 
well nigh impossible to secure concerted 
action between the colonial Parliaments. 
Their members could hardly conceive of 
co-*pperation except as entailing loss of 
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THREE EMINENT STATESMEN IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


The Marquess of Rockttigitatn, as leader of the Whig Opposition, was called upon to form a Ministry in 176.5, He 
resigned ilt the following in 1782 he again became Premier and died the same year Burke's introduction to 

parliamentary life bfg.in in 1 765 when he became private secretary to the Marquess of Rockingham, and his eloquence 
soon won for him a high position in the Whig Party. During the American War Charles James Fox strongly opposed 
the coercive measures of government ; when Pitt came into power a long contest between these two statesmen began. 


indcj>endcncc. This was the more un- 
fortunate because in the French power 
they had a common enemy. Theattem[)t 
to connect Louisiana with the ( ireat Lakes 
had been an equal menace to all. Nor 
could the danger have been averted hut 
lor English help. The colonies contributed 
less than was expected to the work of 
conquering Canada. Now 
that Canada had become a 
British dependency they were 
inclined to think of the 
danger as finally removed ; 
they resented the policy of 
the home government in 
maintaining a permanent 
military force for their pro- 
tection, and they were dis- 
inclined to find money for 
this object. They considered 
that England deri\ed from 
the Navigation Laws sufficient 
advantages to reimburse her 
for whatever expense she had 




Tlie prophecy was soon fulfilled. Gren- 
ville, one of the Ministers whom George III. 
endeavoured to train in his own views, 
resolved that the colonists ought to bear 
a part of the burden re})rescnted by the 
national debt. Finding that a more 
rigorous collection of the customs at 
colonial ports would not yield the sum 
that hi? thought ])roper, and 
having utterly failed to ob- 
tain the promise pf adequate 
votes from the colonial legis- 
latures, he persuaded the 
English Parliament, in 1765, 
to impose a stamp tax in the 
colonies. There could be 
no doubt that Parliament 
possessed the legal right to 
do this. But the colonists 
treated the tax as the 
opponents of Charles I. had 
treated ship money. They 
denied the legality of the 
Stamp Act, and roused in 
incurred on their behaU; and JILV.” "^o^er country a feeling 
they resented even that dc- 1757 a* x supports of Pitt He of irritation which threatened 
gree of control to whit h they metwith varied fortunes during hi* to ovcrcome all prudential 
had been subjected fioni their nfe, whichcamctoanend in i7«7. rxiotives. The successors of 


JOHN WILKES 


first foundation. ** England,*' said Ver- 
gennes, after the conquest of Canada, 

will soon repent of having removed the 
only check which kept her colonies in 
awe. She will call on them to contribute 
towards supporting the burden they have 
helped to nring upon her, and they will 
answer by shaking off all dependence.** 
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(Ircnville’s Ministry, the Rockingham 
Whigs, saved the situation by repealing 
the obnoxious Act before the quarrel had 
become irreparable. But this concession, 
in 1766, was accompanied by a Declaratory 
Act asserting the abstract right of Parlia- 
ment to levy taxes on the colonies as a 
formal concession on the part of the 
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Ministry to offended national pride. No 
practical consequences were intended to 
follow from the declaration of right. But 
the next Cabinet had the temerity, in 1767, 
to impose a duty upon tea and 
other goods imported into 
America. It is one of the 
ironies of history that Chat- 
ham, the most vigorous 
defender of colonial inde- 
pendence, was the nominal 
chief of this administration. 

But he was incapacitated by 
illness, and remained uncon- 
scious of the hare-brained 
scheme until the mischief had 
been done. It is true that 
the right of England to 



flushed with their recent victory. New 
protests poured in ; there were squabbles 
with governors and affrays with British 
troops. It became necessary for the 
Government of George III. 
to choose between submission 
and the use of force. The 
government had now fallen 
completely into the king's 
hands. During a series of 
weak administrations he had 
kept control of patronage, 
and by systematic corruption 
had organised in the House of 
Commons a party of “ King’s 
Friends,” upon whom he 
could rely for unwavering 
riRPAiTAP It made little differ- 


impose customs, as distinct ence to him that Parliament 

Irom excise duties, had been wars, Georgre Augrustus Eihott was, Jiad ceased to represent the 
admitted in the past, and raiur”Ch'{Kl*he?oi^^^^^ nation, and that Middlesex, 

that the new taxes were a ae»inst the French and Spanish. important of the 

flea-bite as comjiaied with the restrictions free constituencies, had twice returned to 
of the Navigation Laws, which the colonists Parliament a notorious profligate. John 
endured with paticmce. But American Wilkes, for no better reason than to attest 
suspicions had been aroused by the their satisfaction at the virulent attacks 
Declaratory Act, and the colonists were which his newspaper delivered on the 



THE LAST SPEECH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
The scene represented in this picture took place in the old House of Lords— the Painted Chamber-— on April 7th, 1778. 
The Earl of Chatham, then in his seventieth year, had spoken against the recognition of the independence of the 
Americap colonies, and when attempting to rise In order to reply to some criticism of his speech, he fell back in a 
convplsive fit and was carried from the House. He died about a month later and was buried la Westminster Abbey. 

Fro>u tho painattg by J. S. Copley. lUA., in Uie NsUotuU 0«ll«ry 
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Govi^nuneat, Still less was the king 
moved by the satire and argument of 
the constitutionalists. The letters of 
Junius, an anonymous writer of no 
common order, exp^ed every member and 
measure of the Ministry to ndicule. 

Edmund Burke published one of the most 
famous pamphlets, the “ Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents,” to prove that the 
new system of personal government was 
fatal to liberty and political morality. To 
such attacks the king responded by bring- 
ing into jxiwer Lord North, a man whose 


The colonies were now in arms for the 
principle that without representation there 
should be no taxation. In 1773 a Boston 
mob destroyed the cargoes of English tea 
which were lying in their harbour. An 
attempt to make the whole community of 
Boston responsible led to the summoning 
of an inter-colonial congress ; the cause of 
Boston became that of all the colonies in 
1774. North now began to think of retreat, 
but it was too late. In 1775 a new congress 
assembled to prepare for armed resistance ; 
it was immediately fo’lowed by an attack 



FATAL RIOTS IN LONDON STREETS : THE GORDON RISING IN THE YEAR 1780 
The passing: of a Bill in 1778 for the relief of Roman Catholics from certain disabilities 8 :rv« rise to Hots in the city of 
London. Headed by Lord Georgn Gordon, 50,000 persons marched to the House of Commons on June 2nd, 1780, to 
present a petition for its repeal. For five days dreadful riots took place, many Catholic chapels and bouses belnk destroyed. 
Ihe troops were called out, the above picture showing: the Honourable Artillery Company, under Sir Barnard 
Turner, in Broad Street. No fewer than 210 of the rioters were killed, 248 wounded, 135 arrested, and 21 executed. 

I roiii the iMinting by Whcatl<*y 


genuine abilities, good humour, and {xilit- 
ical exficrience were marred by a blind 
deference to the wishes of his master. The 
king and North might have assuaged the 
popular indignation against the colonies. 
They chose rather to inflame the mutual 
ill-will of the disputants. At first they 
preserved the appearance of conciliation 
Dy repealing all the new duties except that 
on tea. It did not make any practical 
difference whether they excepted one tax 
or left the whole number still in force. 
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on British troops at Lexington, by the 
siege of Boston, and by the repulse of the 
besieging colonial army from their position 
on Bunker’s Hill. From these beginnings 
blazed up the War of Independence (1775- 
1781), of which the events will be related 
in a later volume. It was a struggle in 
every way discouraging to England 
and damaging to the national prestige. 
The British armies, separated by enormous 
tracts of sea from supplies and reinforce- 
ments, had a hopeless task before than ; 






From the picture b> J S Copley, A . la the Corporation Gxller\. 
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for although the colonies decided to secede 
only by the barest of majorities, the 
loyalists had little j>owcr to help the royal 
forces, and there was no one centre of the 
rebellion at which a blow could be delivered 
with fatal effect. But, allowing for these 
disadvantages, the generals of George III. 
made a poor use of their resources ; and 
. . , the war revealed a j)ortentous 

* decline in the efficiency of the 

. . navy. It may indeed be said 

for Freedom 

for, when France joined the cause of the 
colonies, in 1778, her fleet i)at rolled the 
coast of North America with such success 
that no adequate communications could 
be maintained with England, and the 
West Indies were reconquered one by one. 

Moderate statesmen urged that measures 
of conciliation should be tried, Burke 
arguing that no taxes could ever com- 
pare w'ith the profits ol the colonial 
trade, and that expediency must be con- 
sidered before questions oi abstract right 
and justice, Chatham taking the line that 
America had been treated like a slave, 
and must be compensated with complete 
acknowledgment of her freedom Irom 
control. Had Chatham be(‘n recalled to 
IX)wcr this generous attitiuh' and the 
glamour of his reputation might have 
prevented the final separation. But he 
died in 1778, alter deliveiing in the House 
of Lords a last irnjiassioned protest against 
the royal policy ; and North remained in 
power till the end ot the war. 

The struggle, so far as America was con- 
cerned, clos(‘d with the suntnder ol (Orn- 
wallis at Yorktown in 1781. The national 
pride was slightly soothed hy the sulise- 
quent suceesses which Rodney gained at 
sea over the French, and byEIliotCs heroic 
defence of Gibraltar against the Spaniards 
in 1782. But it was obvious that thejinze 
for which Great Bn ain had fought mirst 
be abandoned ; the more obvious be('ause 
Ireland, after well nigh a century of Pro- 
_ f- testant ascendancy and subjec- 
tion to the British Parliament, 

. . was visibly verging upon armed 

Of Amerieo Rockingham 

Wliigs, who had done their best to jircvent 
the war, were called into power that they 
might bring it to an end. The negotia- 
tions which they opened were terminated 
by the death of their leader, the most 
honourable and consistent party leader of 
the eighteenth century ; but in 1783 the 
Treaty of Versailles, with France and with 


the colonies, was at length concluded. The 
colonies, under the title of the United 
States, were recognised as indqiendent. 
France and Bri‘ain made a mutual re- 
storation of conquests, except that France 
retained Tobago and Senegal. Spain was 
pacified with Minorca and Florida ; but 
Gibraltar, of which the vast strategic 
importance was now fully recognised, 
remained in British hands. 

The Treaty of Paris left Great Britain 
with an empire which was sadly mutilated, 
but still considerable. It included in the 
western hemisjdiere not only Canada, but 
also Jamaica and some of the richer islands 
of the West Indies. In tlie^I^St the 
gov(imorshij)s ot Clive and Warr* Hast- 
ings had l(‘d to an exjiansion ot the terri- 
tories governed by the East India ('om- 
pany. The Calcutta settlement now formed 
the cajatal of an immense province which 
took m whole valley of the (ianges as 
far as Benares ; hirther t() the south the 
coast district of the Circars had been 
ann(‘xed, and in the i^xtreme south of the 
jieninsula, where the ti'rritory actually 
under British rule was small, the British 
p name was respected far and 

rT .'V wide. Th(‘ Regulating Act oi 
« . 1773 had brought the company 

”^*^**^* under the contiol of the state, 
and the aiqxnntm^nt of the (fCivernor- 
(ieneial now rested with Parliament ; the 
lerntoru s of the coin|)any migJit therefore 
be consider(‘d as national dependencies. 
The growing inqK)rtanco ol India was 
revealed by the conflict which arose be- 
tween (it'oige III. and the Whigs in 1783 
on the subject of the Indian government. 

An India Bill, to ])lace, for the time 
l)(‘mg, the patronage ot political apjioint- 
ments in the hands of a jiarliamentary 
committee, gave rise to a feud between 
the king and the coalition Ministry of 
Fox and North which ended in the defeat 
and retirement of the Ministers, But 
('live and Hastings were not yet recognised 
as the founders of an empire. Both had 
cause to complain of national ingratitude. 
Clive died by his own hand, in consequence 
of an implicit censure by the House of 
Commons on his Indian administration. 
Warren Hastings, who retired from office 
in 1785, was impeached for malversation 
on thi||evidencc of private enemies, and 
the tri* dragged on for years liefore it 
ended in his acquittal. Only recently 
have the characters of these great men been 
vindicated from the aspersions , which 




A GROUP OF HAPPY PRINCESSl^S : THREE OF THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE III. 
This picture, reproduced from the painting^ by J^Copley, R.A.» in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, shows 
three pretty princesses, the children of King III. The figure with the uplifted tambourine is the Princess Mary, 

who afterwards became the Duchess of Gloucester. The Princess Sophia is behind the carriage, while the child in the 
carriage is the Princess Amelia. She was the favourite child Of the king, and it is said that her death, when she 
was only Jtwenty-seven years old, hastened, if it did not actOally cause, the terrible malady which afflicted him, 

I M 
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THREE FAMOUS INVENTORS OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the power-loom and other labour-saving machines, was rector of Goadby-Marwood, 
in Leicestershire, and received a grant of £1 0,0(K) from Government in recognition of his services to industry and invention. 
Richard Arkwright invented cotton-spinning machines and established a large factory in Derbyshire driven with water 
power; while James Watt, by his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam, benefited the human race. 


their contemporaries were too ready, in the 
heat of party conflict, to accept as proved. 

In 1783 all Britain’s colonial possessions 
seemed unimportant in comparison with 
those lost. Adam Smith, whose great 
work on the '‘Wealth of Nations'' 
p -4 appeared during the American 

opinion that 

Commerw national prosperity had 
been gravely compromised by 
the mistake of developing trade with 
America to the neglect of all other markets. 
The mono|)oly secured by the Navigation 
Acts aikl- similar restrictive measures 
had indeed produced an unhealthy infla- 
tion of particular industries. Yet English 
commerce survived Hhe shock of the 
American secession and continued to 
prosixir. The country had, in fact, already 
developed its manufactures to such a 
point that it was industrially in advance 
of all its Cont^cntal rivals. 

This development was of a compara- 
tively recent date. The era* of the great 
mechanical inventors began only in the 
reign of George II. Kay, the inventor of 
the flying shuttle, which effected a revo- 
lution in the weaving industry in 1738, 
was the pioneer of the new movement. 
He made it possible to extend the trade 
in manufactured woollens, and to open 
that in cotton stuffs. Soon after 1760 
there came in close succession a number 
of further improvements. Hargreaves, 
a native of the Lancashire town of IJlack- 
burn, was led by >the need for a .more 
regular and abundant su])ply of yarn to 
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devise means of spinning by machinery. 
In 1767 he produced the jenny, whidi 
enabled one weaver to drive and super- 
intend a number of spindles simultane- 
ously. ■ The neighbours of Hargreaves, 
seeing their profits threatened, broke the 
machine to pieces, and the hapless in- 
ventor was all but killed in the riot. 
His machine was, how'ever, patented 
in 1770. In 176^, Arkwright, also a 
native of Lancashire and a barber by 
trade, produced a roller machine for 
sinnmng by water power. He, too, 
had to contend against local perse- 
cution, and his factory was burnt to 
the ground ; but he rebuilt it, and lived 
to double the prosperity of his native 
place. In 1779 Samuel Crompton, a poor 
weaver, invented the spinnihg-mule, so 
called because it combined the principles 
of Hargreaves’ jenny and Arkwright’s 
water-plane. Finally, in 1785, Cartwright, 
a clergyman, extended the use of 
machinery to the process of weaving, and 
produced a power-loom. 

But hitherto the only source of mechan- 
ical power had been the water-wheel, 
W H’ O t steam was used fdr 

Dheolery'tl James Watt 

. p' „ discovered, m 1769, the means 
roww ^ in-tnotion 

by a steam-driven piston ; and a form of 
steam power was thus produced which could 
easily be applied to every sort of machine. 

The introduction of machinery meant a 
vast extension of the textile trades and the 
growth of urban manufacturing centres. 
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The invention of the steam-engine decided 
that the north of England, where coal 
was chiefly to be found, should become 
the headquarters of the new industrialism ; 
and the north thus began to assume that 
pre-eminent position which hitherto be- 
longed to the south-eastern counties 
and the weaving districts of the south- 
west. New towns s])rang up, and the 
demand for a readjustment of j)arliamcn- 
tary representation naturally increased. 
But this was not the only change. The 
introduction of machinery bore hardly 
upon the less intelligent of the hand 
labourers. It ruined many old centres 
of industry. It elevated the skilful and 
quick-witted, but it made the struggle for 
existence harder and swelled the ranks 
of the proletariat. It also complicated 
tlje task of government, both in the 
spheres of foreign and domestic ])olicy. 
The necessity of protecting industrial 
interests became more obvious than ever ; 
the danger of social agitation and revo- 
lution was increased by the growth of 
town populations imperfectly educated 
and civilised, living under institutions 
which had been framed for the govermnent 


of small communities and were inadequate 
to control disorderly multitudes. 

The tale of industrial development is 
told by the statistics of English exports. 
In 1793 their value was ;^20,ooo,ooo ; 
in 1800 it had almost doubled ; in 1815 
it exceeded £50,000,000. This expansion 
took place in the midst of great wars, 
when England was fighting hard for the 
mastery of the seas, and for a part of the 
])enod under consideration, the normal 
development of trade was impeded by 
fhe Continental system of 

Prosperity prosperity was not 

entirely dependent upon new 
manufactures. In agriculture also there 
were great improvements. The enclosures - 
which had been made in the sixteenth 
century for the sake of sheep-farming had 
done much to destroy the old ojien-field 
system of cultivation. The introduction 
of “ convertible husbandry furnished 
another incentive for the creation of 
compact holdings in place of those com- 
posed of scatteied strips in the common 
fields. But the open-field system still 
dominated more than half of England. 



JAMBS WATT AS A BOY: DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM 
That tha child is father of the man was wonderfully demonstrated in the case of James Watt, the discoverer of the 
condensation of steam. As a boy he would sit by the ^e watchlac’ the steam as it issued from the kettle, and wonderina 
whether this force could be put to any practical purpose. In the above picture he is shown holdina a spoon to the mouth 
of the kettle on the table in order that he may test the strength of the steam. In later years Watt became a great 
inventor, his discoveries In connection with the properties of steam completely revolutionising the methods of travelling. 

From iho painting by Marcus Stone, R. A., by pennissioii of Messrs. Graves & Son 
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It was the growth population con- 
sequent upon industrial changes which 
now accelerated the change from the 
mediaeval to the modern methods of 
agriculture. The native farmer was pro- 
tected against foreign competition by an 
import duty on corn. He was encouraged 
to produce for exportation by a bounty 
F mi system. And these artificial 
inducements, although taxing 
Ifethods community for the benefit 

of a class, did much to 
promote a more scientific agriculture. 

About 1730 the experiments of Lord 
Townsend led to the use of an improved 
and more elaborate rotation of croi)s. The 
breeding of stock was raised to a fine art 
by the Leicestershire gra/ier, Bakewell. 
An enormous number ol private Acts 
of Parliament w'ere passed to sanction 
the enclosure of particular localities. The 
process was not completed belore the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but 


his best work is satirical. The Rape of 
the Lock (1714) is a personal satire on 
feminine foibles, the Dunciad (1728- 
1743) a savage attack upon the professional 
writers of Grub Street, from whose malice 
Pope had received pin-pricks which he 
was incapable of forgiving. The Essay 
on Man (1734), though professedly a 
})hilosophical poem, is redeemed from 
oblivion chiefly by the passages in which 
Pope analyses the failings of his con- 
temporaries. Avowedly the pupil of 
Dryden, he shows the influence of hi? 
master, both in matter and style. Hut 
he i-i less political than Hryden, and far 
surpasses his model in the manjgemtiat 
ol their favourite metre, the heroic^ouplet. 

A metre less fitted for poetiy than 
this, of whicli the whole effect depends 
upr)n antithesis, neatness of phrase, 
and compression of meaning, can liardly 
be imagined. But for the exj)ression 
of a sarcastic common-sense, lor the 


upwards of a thousand Acts of this de.-.crip- 
tion were passed between 1777 and 1800. 

The increased profits of farming under 
the new methods went chiefly to those who 
had the necessary capital for effecting 
extensive improvements ; and one conse- 
quence of the agricultural revolution was 
the disappearance of th(' yeoman farmer. 
Undoubtedly the growth of great estates 
made for increased pr^.duction of wealth ; 
but with the yeoman vanished one ol the 
sturdiest and most valuable eltiiicnts of 
the population, which was ill replaced by 
the class of tenant farmers. 

Before this work enters on the new era 
of European historv' ojiencJ by the French 
Revolution, a brief survey of the literary 
development of the eigliteenth century 
becomes necessary. It is not surjirising 
that this period - an age of great wars, 
political tension, and economic develop- 
ment— should produce a literature which 
was ])olemical and often jxilitical in 
character, or that with the old religious ideas 
^ . and the old social system tlie 

A * #*p'**r\ characteristic qualities of 
A«e or ^ghih seventeenth-century poetry 

and prose should evaj)orate 
away. Poetry, in fact, almost ceased to 
exist, for Alexander Pojie (1688-1744), 
though choosing verse for the medium of his 
utterances, was by nature a critic, satirist, 
and translator, a poet at moments only, 
and, as it were, by accident. He is the 
most characteristic figure of the so-called 
Augustan age of English literature. All 


scornful analysis ol cliaracter, it is un- 
rivalled. Pope’s use ol the luMoic cou])let 
entitles him to rank among the great 
masters of literary lonn. There is much 
^ ^ in common between Pope and 

Swift. But the latter chose to 

(he Period himself m prose ; and 

his satin' was at once more m- 
disciiminate and rndre resiTved than that 
of Pope. Swift at his best is characterised 
by a grave irony, and his thought is more 
antithetic than his style. A Tory pam- 
])hleteer of no mean order, Swift is best 
known lor two satires of a ]>erfectly general 
character — the “ Tale of a Tub,” which 
ridicules, undt'r cover of an allegory, 
the Reformation and the quarrels ol the 
Churches ; and the ” Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver.” In the latter work Swift 
attacks humanity at large, and jiasses 
gradually, und(‘r the influence oi a melan- 
choly bordering on mania, from playful 
banter to savage denunciation, which 
inspires, and is inspired by, loathing. 

Swift died insane, and there is a morbid 
element in his best work even from his 
early years. The cynicism of his age 
mastered, soured, and finally destroyed a 
powerful nature. It could not sour Addi- 
son and Steele, the two great essayists of 
the Augustan age, whose contributions 
immortalised the ” Tatler ” and ” Spec- 
tator,” two otherwise ephemeral journals. 
Like Pope and Swift, they are critics of 
human life, but their criticism is teitnpered 
with humour and ^ genial sympathy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN WAR 


Samuel Johnson (15^09-1784) is a critic in 
a different vein ; for many years the 
literary dictator of London society, he sat 
in judgment on books and theoiies and 
writers. He is typical of the second phase 
in the literature of this period, a phase in 
which literature becomes more impersonal. 

But the writers of this i)hase still keep the 
attitude of critics. In poetry they aim, 
above all things, at the observance of rule 
and proportion. In prose they devote 
themselves to the delineation ol character, 
and are most successful in the new field 
of the novel, (ioldsmith, Sterne, Smollett, 
Fielding, and Richaidson, much as they 
differ m other res])ects, are alike in their 
realism ; their characters, however whim- 
sical, belong to contemiH)rary society. 

The eighteenth century was character- 
ised by a shallow rationalism. Hut every 
age has its exceptions, and this jiroduced 
three {)hiloso))hers (it a prole )und and 
penetrating genius. Berkeley (i()85-i75j), 
an Irish dean and bishop, laid the founda- 
tions of modern idealism in his works on 
the “ The(.)ry ot Vision ” (i7og) and on the 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge ” (1710), 
The crude scejiticism which he demolished 
was re])laced by the more subtle specula- 
tions ot David Hume (1711- 1776), whose 
“ Treatise of Human Nature ” (1739-1740), 
“ Essays Moral and^ Political ’’ (1741- 


1742), and Principles of Morals ” (1751) 
represent the last word of agnosticism in 
metaphysics, and are memorable for having 
provoked Kant to elaborate a system not 
less critical, but more serious and more 
stimulating, than that of Hume. 

In political philosophy the period pro- 
duced Burke’s expositions of the organic 
conception of society. A Wliig politician, 
member of Parliament, and Minister of 
State, Burke (1729-1793) was originally 
drawn to study abstract principles by his 
dislike for the Toryism of Bolingbroke 
and George III. The “Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents ’’ (1770) was 

the first of a series of writings in which 
Burke unfolded not only his conception 
of the English constitution but also the 
ideas and principles which underlie all 
political societic's whatever. Unsurpassed 
as an orator and in the marshalling of 
com})licated facts, he is greatest when he 
deals in generalisation. His speeches 
on American taxation and on concilia- 
tion with America are of lasting worth, 
ajiart altogether from the occasion to 
which they refer ; and the numerous 
writings in which he attacked the French 
Revolution (179(3-1790) are the most com- 
plete defence of the ol(i order upon which 
the Girondists and the Jacobins made war. 

H. W. C. Davis 



This plcttire shows the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral during: H Thanksgiving: Service held in the fkmous building: on 
3t. George’s Day, 1789. The king, George III., had been seriously ill, and this service took place on his recovery. 
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GERMAN POWERS AFTER THE PEACE 

PRUSSIA’S RAPID FALL FROM GREATNESS 


*T^HE Seven Years War had witnessed an 
* altogether unprecedented combination 
of the pow'ers, in which the great but only 
recently organised state of Eastern Europe 
had joined with the traditional antagonists, 
Austria and France, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to crush another great but 
recently organised state in Middle Europe. 
At the end of the war, personal causes 
detached Russia from a combination on 
which her ruler had originally entered 
mainly on personal grounds. Fi ance w^as 
detached from it by the losses and the 
exhaustion entailed by the maritime and 
trans-oceanic triumphs of Great Britain. 

The natural outcome was that Austria 
should tend to reconciliation w ith Prussia, 
and both to something like a common 
understanding with Russia, the interests 
which affected all three being centred 
in Poland ; that Continental affairs 
should virtually cease to in (crest (ireat 
p . , Britain ; and that the Bour- 
so far as they could 
. afford to make their energies 

or cace outside their ow'ii king- 
doms, should seek opj)ortunities for 
injuring Great Britain rather than for 
interfering with the Germanic states. 

For Frederic of Prussia, the first re- 
quirement was peace. In territorial ex- 
tent, in population, and in resources, his 
kingdom was surpassed by each one of 
the three chief p iwers which had united 
for his destnicti(»n. At each one of them, 
his infinite energy had enabled him to 
strike blow for blow and something more. 
But the strain had been terrific ; rest, 
recuperation, reorganisation, were abso- 
lutely imperative. It was quite necessary 
to be ready to face a new war, in order to 
make sure tlat there should be no new 
war to face. The proffer of a Russian 
alliance was welcomed by him as a guar- 
antee of peace. If Pitt in England had 
returned to power effectively, as he did 
nominally in 1766, the alliance of the 
northern powers— Russia, Prussia, and 
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Great Britain — as a counterpoise to the 
existing association of Hapsburgs and 
Bourbons, might have become a reality. 
But even then the British Ministry, 
absorbed in the process of irrjjt^ng the 
American colonies, gave no Stention 

TK. Critical European questions ; and 
State immediately after the Peace 

of Poland Hubertsburg, Frederic had 
no inclination to rely on the 
nation which had deserted him under 
Bute’s guidance, and showed no signs 
of ev^olvi ng a trustworthy or far-sighted 
administration under the leadership of 
Grenvilles and Bedfords. 

Frederic and the Tsarina Catharine 
understood each other, though their formal 
alliance did not take place till March, 
1764. Tlie affairs of Poland were at a 
critical stage, and Russian and Prussian 
interests there could be j)ursued har- 
moniously. The ulterior objects of the 
two weie indeed opposed.® Catharine 
would have liked to annex Poland, but, 
failing that, wished for a government 
there which w^ould dance to her order. 
Frederic wanted for himself Polish Prussia, 
which intervened between Brandenburg 
and East Prussia. But, in the meantime, 
an election to the Crown of Poland was 
imminent ; and it suited both him and 
Catharine to oppose a candidate of the 
House of Saxony, now ruling, and to 
maintain within Poland the cause of 
religious equality. Austria, on the other 
hand, favoured the Saxon dynasty and 
the cause of Catholic domination, while 
the recent policy of France had associated 
« , . her with Austria and with 

j L Saxony. But neither France 

^ prepared-as 

*** Catharine was — to take a re- 

solute line, and the Tsarina obtained the 
election of her candidate, Stanislas 
Poniatowski. Russian domination was 
secured, but the policy, when pursued,^ 
alienated many of the Poles who had^ 
at first supported her, and stirred Austria 
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and France to a more active hostility. 
Both powers endeavoured to detach 
Frederic from Russia ; and here Frederic 
found his own opportunity of detach- 
ing Austria from France by a scheme 
of partition to which Russia might be 
prevailed upon to assent. 

Now, it must be noted that the position 
of Austria had become somewhat anoma- 
lous. Maria Theresa was 
queen, and continued 
queen till her death in 
1780. But her husband, 
the Emperor Francis, 
died in 1764, when 
their son Joseph suc- 
ceeded to the imperial 
crown, his brother Leo- 
pold becoming Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, for 
which Lorraine had been 
exchanged some thirty 
years before. Joseph 
began operations as 
emperor by a series of 
attempts to reform the 
imperial system, with- 
out success ; nor could 
he ap})ly his reforming 
enthusiasm to the Aus- 
trian dominions, where 
his mother still retayied 
control. In foreign affairs, however, he 
was able to exercise a leading influence, 
although Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s 
Minister, retained his position. Broadly 
speaking, though the queen was less 
impulsive and less warlike than of old, 
her attitude to Prussia was never 
friendly, and her inclination continued 
to favour the French alliance, Joseph, 
on the other hand, had a warm admira- 
tion for his mother's great antagonist. 

The overtures of France to Prussia were 
received with extreme coldness ; those of 
Austria, though made more or less at the 
instigation of France, were much more 
welcome. A friendly meeting was 
arranged l)etween Frederic and Joseph 
in 1769, which had little direct result, 
beyond establishing friendly personal re- 
lations and impressing on Catharine of 
Russia the importance of keeping on a 
satisfactory footing with Frederic. She 
was already involved in a war with 
Turkey ; and the success which was 
attending her arms increased the likeli- 
Jhood of Austria wishing to intervene, and 
therefore to associate herself with Prussia. 


A second meeting took place between 
Frederic and Joseph in the following 
year, 1770 ; and this time a practicable 
scheme was formulated. It seemed prob- 
able at the moment that Russia might 
establish herself in Roumania, a prospect 
not at all to the liking of Austria. The 
Porte appealed to the two powers to 
nwliate. If they insisted on Russia 
resigning her conquests, 
they must offer some 
compensation : Poland 
provided the where- 
withal. Poland could 
offer no effective resist- 
ance, and she had 
reached a stage of 
political disintegration 
which almost warranted 
the doctrine that she 
had forfeited her right 
to a separate national 
existence. But if Russia 
was to have compensa- 
tion in Polish territory 
for resigning Roumania, 
Prussia and Austria 
might reasonably de- 
mand a share in the 
spoils as the price of 
assent. If they 
agreed on a partition, 
there was no one to say them nay. Great 
Britain, under Lord North, had her hands 
more than full with colonial troubles, and 
France had no interests sufficiently strong 
to rouse her to active intervention. So 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, settled how much 
of Poland each was to have, and how 
much was to be left to the puppet king, 
Stanislas, and the Polish Diet was 
bullied and bribed into ratifying the 
partition. Frederic got West 
® ^ Prussia, the main object of his 
* ^ ! desire ; Austria got Red Russia, 

or Enemies provinces assigned to 

Russia were larger though less populous ; 
but what was left over as '‘independent’’ 
Poland was virtually a Russian dependency. 
The business was completed in 1772. 

To Frederic, the acquisition of West 
or Polish Prussia was of immense strate- 
gical importance ; but the negotiations 
revealed, and the partition brought nearer, 
dangers against which it was necessary to 
guard. The contact of the great Slav 
power with Teutonic Europe and with the 
Slavonic dominions of Austria was growing 
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THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 


The son of Francis I. and Maria Theresa, he 
was elected King: of the Romans in 1704, and 
became Emperor of Germany in the next 
year, A feature of his reig:n was the their 
suppression of 700 convents. He died in 1790. 
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more intimate and, potentially at least, 
more menacing. The menace could be held 
in check if Austria and Prussia presented 
a united front ; but of this there was no 
present prospect. Joseph’s ambitions did 
not harmonise with Frederic's require- 
ments ; for Prussia it was a serious ques- 
tion whether the aggression, of Austria 
or of Russia was the more to be feared, 
while Joseph’s aspiration for the extension 
of power in Germany, to which Frederic 
was necessarily opposed, distracted him 
from the primary need of maintaining 
tk pi guard against Russia. How- 
ever, if Frederic was between 

Security ^he nether 

mill-stones, there was always 
with him the chance that one or both 
of the mill-stones would got the worst 
of it. As regards Russia, Prussia’s 
present security lay in the dominant 
attraction for that power in the direc- 
tion of the Danube and the Crimea. 

Joseph’s original idea of strengthening 
the imperial {lovver by remedying abuses 
in the imperial system had failed ; the 
scheme had in effect been replaced by a 
desire to extend and consolidate the 
Hapsburg territorial dominion so as to 
give Austria a dictatorial ascendancy 


throughout Germany. Joseph was not 
actuated by a mere vulgar thirst for con- 
quest. The successful politician is the 
man who knows how to adapt the means 
which he can control to the ends he has 
in view. The successful politician rises 
into the ^reat statesman if the ends in 
view are great ends ; the measure of his 
idealism is the measure of his greatness. 
But the idealist who fails to grasp the 
relation between means and ends fails as 
a statesman, though his failure may be 
more admirable than a meaner man's 
success. Joseph was an idealist who failed. 

He was conscious of :rying evils which he 
wished to remedy. To aj)ply the remedies, 
he wanted despotic jKiwer ; but ^ found 
himself unable either to ajiply the remedies 
judiciously or to secure despotic power 
effectively. It may be questioned whether 
the remedies, even if he had been ablt‘ to 
apply them despotically, would have had 
the desired effect. The benevolent despot 
was. however, a favourite ideal with the 
very considerable body of those who 
identified political liberty with anarchy — 
who were soon to point to the French 
Revolution as a gruesome warranty for 
their views. Unfortunately, in Joseph’s 
case ntdther the benevolence nor the 



THB CORONATION PROCESSION OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

In this picture the matrnificent coronation procession of the Emperor Joseph II. is seen passlnir through the inner court 
of the ropal residence at Vienna. The former residence of the chancellor of the empire stands in the baeftground. 
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France on 
the Side 
of America 


despotism was appreciated by his sub- 
jects. Joseph, then, was fain to extend 
his territories, while Frederic disapproved 
unless he saw his way to an equivalent — 
accession of strength for himself. An 
opportunity presented itself at the be- 
ginning of 1778. The electoral House of 
Bavaria became extinct ; the succession to 
the Duchy reverted to an elder 
branch of the same stock — in 
the person of Charles Theodore 
the Elector Palatine, Charles 
Theodore was elderly and childless ; he 
was easily persuaded to recognise a very 
inadequate Hapsburg claim to a large slice 
ol Bavaria. Only two (German princes 
were directly affected. 

If Frederic raised an opposition, there 
would be no great powers to suj)port him. 
Russia was busy with Turkey, England 
with America, and France would side with 
Austria, if with either. Nevertheless, 
Frederic did oppose, successfully. The 
chance of French support for Austria dis- 
appeared, as France turned her energies to 
helping the American colonies against Cireat 
Britain ; and Russia showed symptoms of 
intervening in s])ite of her Turkish war. 
Maria Theresa was op[)osed to her son’s 
policy. Joseph found himself obliged to be 
content with a small portion of what he had 
claimed and to recogifise the Hohenzollern 
title to succession in Ansjjach and Baireuth. 

In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Josej)h 
could now follow his own course un- 
fettered. Hitherto his mother had kejit 
the domestic rule of the Austrian domain 
in her own hands, and had held in the main 
by Haj)sburg tradition, for which the son 
showed no respect. Alive to the immense 
success which had been achieved by the 
organisation of Prussia which Frederic 
had built up on the foundations very 
thoroughly laid by his father and by the 
Great Elector, Joseph tried to force a 
similar system on his own diverse domi- 
nions. The primary idea of Prussian 
absolutism had been the rapid 
subordination of all personal and 
class interests to the strength- 
ening of the state which 
answered like a machine to the control 
of the single master mind. But in Joseph’s 
dominions there were very powerful class 
interests which had been established for 
centuries, and declined to vanish at the 
monarch’s fiat. The nobles, the town 
corporations, the clergy, in turn found 
their privileges or endowments attacked 


Matter 

Hind 

of Prussia 


by the reformer, while elementary rights 
ol the peasantry were legalised. The 
supremacy of the State over the 
Church was emphasised, and general 
toleration and religious equality before 
the law were established. 

All these things were in themselves 
excellent ; but they not only excited the 
classes w^ho were directly affected, but 
created the utmost alarm throughout the 
principalities ol the empire, the more so 
as the Hapsburgs, or Lorrainers, now 
dominated the college of princes in the 
Imperial Diet. This end hacl been achieved 
by the election of one of the emperor’s 
brothers as Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne. It ajipeared that the emperor 
was not unlikely to force upon the minor 
states reforms of the same nature as those 
which he had been carrying out in his own 
heioditary dominion. German liberties 
w(‘re at stake ; not, that is, the liberties 
of the bulk of the population, which had 
never possessed any, but the right of each 
j)etty ruler to rule within his own territory. 
If the ])etty jirinces were to make head 
against im))erial aggression, they must 
XK Ak # 1 leagued with some great 

e s ac e and the only one avail- 

o osep s able was Prussia. Now the em- 

AmOltlOAS 1 rr • t 

peror and Kaunitz recognised 
in Prussia the great obstacle to Joseph’s 
ambitions within the empire. Frederic, 
with a natural inclination to a league with 
Austria to hold Russia in check, habitually 
found himself forced towards a league 
with Russia to hold Austria in check. 
Russia, witli a Turkish goal in view, had 
on the whole a prelerence for an under- 
standing with Austria rather than an 
alliance with Prussia. Austria, with an 
eye to (Germany, was prejiared for such an 
understanding, which was, in fact, arrived 
at very shortly alter the accession of 
Josejih to the Austrian throne: 

Since France and Great Britain were 
both still outside the mid-European 
complications -since, that is, they were 
absorbed in their own mutual relations 
or domestic difficulties — Frederic was 
isolated. He could not afford to appear 
unsupported as the champion of the petty 
princes, as in the recent Bavarian affair 
he had posed as the chamjnon of state 
rights, as opposed to imperial aggression. 
At that time the understanding between 
Russia and Austria had not been estab- 
lished. N ow, however, J oseph provided the 
occasion for uniting Germany — ^which had 
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hitherto proved impossible. The Nether- 
lands had passed decisively from Spain to 
Austria at the Treaty of Utrecht, but 
Austria had always found them trouble- 
some rather than useful, for reasons which 
a glance at the map makes obvious. They 
were exposed to French attack, and 
difficult to defend. Joseph, foiled m his 
previous attempt to acquire Bavaria from 
the Elector Palatine, now proposed an 
exchange. Roughly speaking, Charles 
Theodore was to hand over Bavaria and 
receive the Netherlands, which, with the 
Lower Palatinate, were to form a recon- 
stituted kingdom of Burgundy. 

Such a scheme would involve danger to 
the independence of more than the petty 
principalities. To thwart it, Frederic 
took the lead in the formation of a defen- 
sive league, in which it w'as no longe*' a 
matter of great difficulty to 
induce practically all the 
German states to join, a 
league known as the Fursten- 
bund. It had not, indeed, 
the elements of jiermanency, 
of German unity, hut it 
effected the immediate pur- 
pose of putting a stop to 
Austrian aggression w'ithin 
the empire. The Fiirstenbund 
fell to pieces after a brief 
interval, but it had destroyed 
the Bavarian scheme. Wliat 


QMPEROa LEOPOLD II. 


predecessors, in spite of certain grotesque 
characteristics. After Frederic, the great- 
ness of Prussia fell to pieces; had there 
come no Bismarck and no Moltke, it might 
never have been restored in its fulness. 
But at the least, Frederic’s rule had 
accomplished this, that even under incom- 
petent rulers Prussia was not likely again 
p . to become a negligible 

.ft'er VredTic-. ?.““tig^in European poli- 
U .. tics. Three years and six 

months after the Great 
Frederic, Joseph also died. By this time 
the French Revolution was in full career, 
though most liberal-minded onlookers were 
rejoicing in the expectation that its out- 
come would be liberty in th®* of 

constitutionalism. The B^istille had fallen, 
but another year had to pass before the 
death of Mirabeau The monarchs of 
Eurojie had not yet taken 
alarm ; and Leopold, Joseph's 
successor, was able to carry 
out a policy which was at 
once liberal and pacificatory. 
He shai ed J oseph's j)rogressi ve 
ideas, but his intelligence was 
eminently practical. Being 
content to work patiently, he 
had been able to work effec- 
tively in his Duchy of Tuscany; 
and in reign which was all 
too brief he succeeded in 
conciliating the outraged in- 






further effect it would have Hc^c^e''e^rw'inT790oo the terests, and in • reconciling 
had if Frederic had been deathofhisbrotberjoiephii.,and both the Netherlands and the 
succeeded in Prussia by an- proved bimseifa powerful ruler. He Hungarian nobles to the 
other king of the same quality Austrian supremacy, without 

•s matter of conjecture. But he died in materially curtailing the practical benefits 


1786, and his nephew and successor 
Frederic William II., was no masterful 
genius. Frederic died leaving the Ger- 
man states united in a league of which 
Prussia held the unquestioned hegemony. 
But at that time no lesser man than 
Frederic himself could have accomiilishcd 
what Bismarck was one day to carry out. 
Frederic's nian, we are told, is indis- 
Work*^** * P^^sablc. Nevertheless, history 
for Pnittio repeatedly presents us with the 
truth that many a great man’s 
work has gone to pieces after his death 
for lack of a successor of the same calibre. 
Frederic had created a Prussia of tre- 
mendous efficacy, but the efficacy depended 
mainly on the competence of the man 
who controlled the machinery. His 
creation had been made possible by 
the remarkable ability of two of his 
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which Joseph had thrust upon his unap- 
preciative subjects. In a similar spirit, he 
dropped his brother’s aggressive policy, 
but his diplomacy recovered the German 
hegemony which had passed to Prussia. 

The change in the relative positions of the 
two powers is a conspicuous illustration of 
the importance of personalities. Frederic 
had been re])laced by Frederic William, 
Joseph by Leopold. Within six months of 
the latter event, the powers in general had 
recognised the change in the situation, 
and their moral support was transferred 
from Prussia to Austria. But in France 
events were moving rapidly towards a 
European catastrophe ; at the critical 
moment, two years after his accession, 
Leopold died, and with his death dis- 
appeared the last chance of the catastrophe 
being averted. 




THE BOURBON POWERS AND THE 
APPROACH OF THE REVOLUTION 

FRANCE ON THE EDGE OF THE VOLCANO 

^HE pacific King Ferdinand of Spam a ])racti(:al dictatorship for many years 
* had been succeeded on the throne under King Joseph. II, Again the 
by his half-brother Cliarles III., the son of method adopted was that of benevolent 
Elizabeth Farnese, who had ])reviously despotism, a war of the Crown against 
managed to obtain for liim the crown of class juivileges, and the imposition of 
Naples, the third Bourbon kingdom, salutary reforms by a despot — the principle 
Naples was now transierred to Ferdinand remaining the same whether 

VL, a younger son of Charles. The the despot happens to be the 

accession was followed by tliat belated Jesuits himself or an all- 

revival of the Family Compact which powerful Minister. The 

drew vSpain into the vSeven Years War at dictatorship, however, was ended by the 
a moment when the British dominion of death ol Joseph in 1777, when Pombal 
the seas had been completely established ; was dismissed by his successor, and a 
and she had already lost Havanna and reactionary policy was inaugurated, 
the Philipj)ines, and was in a fair way Portugal was without weight, in the 
to lose the rest of her insular jxjssessions European balance, though her friendly 
when she was saved by the Peace of relations with Great Britain were to prove 
Paris, which restored most of her losses. very valuable to the great naval power in 
During the reign* of Charles, which the course of the Napoleonic wars. Never- 
lasted till 1788, an enlightened domestic theless, Pombal’s activities were not only 
policy was followed, which, like that of a typical example ol the theory of reform 
Joseph II. m Austria, aimed by way of a monarchy ; in one particular, 
Fr&iice an abolition of the ])rivi- he gave the other Western states a direct 

pain upport nobles and the lead. It was Portugal that first struck 

merica vv'ith the double ol> hard against the Order of Jesuits, which 

ject of benefiting the state as a whole, and dominated the Catholic countries of 
of strengthening the Crown in particular. Europe. Their privileges were threatened 
Charles’s second intervention in interna- by the whole movement against privilege, 
tional iiolitics for the humiliation of (ireat and their power made them particularly 
Britain was no more successful than the formidable to the refonners. 
first had been. France took np the cause The implication of the Jesuits in a sup- 
of the Alnerican colonies in 1778 ; Spam posed plot against the king and his Minister 
followed suit in the vain hope of recovering gave Pombal his opportunity. They were 
Gibraltar, which successfully defied block- deported, and their property confiscated 
adcs and bombardments, and ' Rodney in 1759. The blow was followed up in 
shattered the French fleet at the liattlc o^f France, where the Jesuit organisation was 
The Saints, when it was on its way to the jeiuiti as illegal in 1761, 

rendezvous off Hayti, where the Spanish and the Order was suppressed 

fleet was to join it and so create a com- ^ . by edict three years later, 

bined force which should wipe out the Before another three years had 

British navy. The pleasing prospect was passed, Spain had followed suit, and ex- 
dissipated by the overthrow of De Grasse, polled the Jesuits ; and the third Bourbon 
and Spain got nothing by her intervention, dynasty in the two Sicilies copied the 
The domestic policy of Charles in Spain example set them. The death of Pope 
had bQen anticipated by Portugal under Clement XIII., who had done everything 
the able Minister Pombal, who achieved in his power to suppert the Order, was 
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followed by the election of Clement XIV,, also as a cohesive social force, killing the 
who yielded to pressure and condemned it sense of public responsibility in the 
in 1773, thereby, according to the general seigneurs, while intensifying their arro- 
beliei, sacrificing his own life, since his gance as a caste. Louis XV. was not with- 
death, in the following year, was attributed out suspicions that a cataclysm must result 
to poison, and the poison was attributed to from such conditions, but he counted on 
the Jesuits, but the story proved to be the system outlasting his time— and the 
quite baseless. system suited him. His 

The Seven Years War despotism was com})lete ; 

had injured France more but if it was not exactly 

than any of the other tjaarinical, neither was it 

powers, not only by the benevolent ; the grandson 

greatness of her losses, but who succeeded him was 

by the destruction of her benevolent enough, but 

prestige and the ruin of her unfortunately was at the 

finances. Her army in the same time both riu^lly and 

days of Louis XIV. had intellectually iiK'mpetent. 

been the best in Europe : ChoiseuI, the Ministiu' 

her generals had been un- into whosi' hands the prin- 

surpassed until Maii> ci})al diit'c tion oi affairs had 

borough .and Eugene were j)asst‘d during the war, was 

matched against them ; the lion(‘s( and c.i[)ab]f, but no 

spirit of her troops had genius. His interest was 

remained indomitable to a yo«nK«.o,. of Philip v.. he succeeded alisoihed m loieigii affairs, 

the end. In the War of hal^brother, Ferdinand VI.. on the and he (lid not iTalise that 

the Austrian Succession a ‘"roue of Spam m irsii. He died ... i7,,s. domestic reconstiuction was 

marshal of the Freneh army - albeit a necessary l)ef()re France could recover her 
German — had been the ablest commander, power and prestige. On the other hand, 
with the excej)tion of Frederic of Prussia, he did lealise that the downfall had been 
and the French soldiery had achieved brought about by the British sea-power ; 
credit. But in the Seven Years War his jiohcy was one ]>nmanly oi preparation 
the French commanders were worthless, for another (ontest with Great Ihitain, 
and their troops became de- whicli would demand a per- 

morahsed. France was not sist(‘nt d(;veIopment ol the 

only defeated; she was dis- Freneh navy,’ It would 

credited in the ey(‘s of Europe, (Uuiuuid also a persistent 

and her rulers were diseiTditcfl abstention from expensive 

m the eyes of her own people. continental cornpliratKJiis a 

No respect could be com- truth wliicii had lu^ver been 

manded liy a court where a grasjx'd by tlu* rulers oi 

Pompadour was supreme, and France since Ta>uis XIV. had 

where the Pompadour herself nc^glected ('olbert for Louvois. 

was later succeeded by the ( hoiseui did nothing to clHak 

Du Barry. No rcs])ect could the coming revolution ; but 

be entertained for a noblesse WjKS^Km France owed it mainly to his 

which had failed in the one jiolicy in the sixties that when 

held wherein it professed to again challenged (ireat 

recognise a duty— the field jqseph ii of Portugal ^^^tain, in 1778, the fleets met 
of arms ; a noblesse which a war of the Crown against class on tcrms of etjuality, for whicli 
had sunk for the most part CuSl'^hore^weVtauurf Pom^ tlit-re was no prcccdcuit except 
into parasites of the court ; .chieved a practical dictatorship in the months between the 
a noblesse which, outside J°»«p''diedini.7/ Beachv Head and 



of La Vendee and Brittany, had ceased 
to be the leaders and rulers in their 
own territories, where they were habitual 
absentees. The monarchy, while pre.serving 
certain social aspects of feudalism, had 
destroyed it as a disintegrating political 
force ; but in so doing had destroyed it 
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^ ' battles of Beachy Head and 

La Hogue, ninety years before ; that 
her squadrons were able to oiTerate 
decisively in jireventing the relief of 
Yorktown ahd compelling Cornwallis to 
surrender, thereby securing the Anierican 
victory ; and that even when Rodney 
regained the all-but-lost naval suiltcmacy 



A GROUP OF HAPPY PRINCESSl^S : THREE OF THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE III. 
This picture, reproduced from the painting^ by J^Copley, R.A.» in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, shows 
three pretty princesses, the children of King III. The figure with the uplifted tambourine is the Princess Mary, 

who afterwards became the Duchess of Gloucester. The Princess Sophia is behind the carriage, while the child in the 
carriage is the Princess Amelia. She was the favourite child Of the king, and it is said that her death, when she 
was only Jtwenty-seven years old, hastened, if it did not actOally cause, the terrible malady which afflicted him, 

I M 
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THREE FAMOUS INVENTORS OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the power-loom and other labour-saving machines, was rector of Goadby-Marwood, 
in Leicestershire, and received a grant of £1 0,0(K) from Government in recognition of his services to industry and invention. 
Richard Arkwright invented cotton-spinning machines and established a large factory in Derbyshire driven with water 
power; while James Watt, by his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam, benefited the human race. 


their contemporaries were too ready, in the 
heat of party conflict, to accept as proved. 

In 1783 all Britain’s colonial possessions 
seemed unimportant in comparison with 
those lost. Adam Smith, whose great 
work on the '‘Wealth of Nations'' 
p -4 appeared during the American 

opinion that 

Commerw national prosperity had 
been gravely compromised by 
the mistake of developing trade with 
America to the neglect of all other markets. 
The mono|)oly secured by the Navigation 
Acts aikl- similar restrictive measures 
had indeed produced an unhealthy infla- 
tion of particular industries. Yet English 
commerce survived Hhe shock of the 
American secession and continued to 
prosixir. The country had, in fact, already 
developed its manufactures to such a 
point that it was industrially in advance 
of all its Cont^cntal rivals. 

This development was of a compara- 
tively recent date. The era* of the great 
mechanical inventors began only in the 
reign of George II. Kay, the inventor of 
the flying shuttle, which effected a revo- 
lution in the weaving industry in 1738, 
was the pioneer of the new movement. 
He made it possible to extend the trade 
in manufactured woollens, and to open 
that in cotton stuffs. Soon after 1760 
there came in close succession a number 
of further improvements. Hargreaves, 
a native of the Lancashire town of IJlack- 
burn, was led by >the need for a .more 
regular and abundant su])ply of yarn to 
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devise means of spinning by machinery. 
In 1767 he produced the jenny, whidi 
enabled one weaver to drive and super- 
intend a number of spindles simultane- 
ously. ■ The neighbours of Hargreaves, 
seeing their profits threatened, broke the 
machine to pieces, and the hapless in- 
ventor was all but killed in the riot. 
His machine was, how'ever, patented 
in 1770. In 176^, Arkwright, also a 
native of Lancashire and a barber by 
trade, produced a roller machine for 
sinnmng by water power. He, too, 
had to contend against local perse- 
cution, and his factory was burnt to 
the ground ; but he rebuilt it, and lived 
to double the prosperity of his native 
place. In 1779 Samuel Crompton, a poor 
weaver, invented the spinnihg-mule, so 
called because it combined the principles 
of Hargreaves’ jenny and Arkwright’s 
water-plane. Finally, in 1785, Cartwright, 
a clergyman, extended the use of 
machinery to the process of weaving, and 
produced a power-loom. 

But hitherto the only source of mechan- 
ical power had been the water-wheel, 
W H’ O t steam was used fdr 

Dheolery'tl James Watt 

. p' „ discovered, m 1769, the means 
roww ^ in-tnotion 

by a steam-driven piston ; and a form of 
steam power was thus produced which could 
easily be applied to every sort of machine. 

The introduction of machinery meant a 
vast extension of the textile trades and the 
growth of urban manufacturing centres. 




GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN WAR 


The invention of the steam-engine decided 
that the north of England, where coal 
was chiefly to be found, should become 
the headquarters of the new industrialism ; 
and the north thus began to assume that 
pre-eminent position which hitherto be- 
longed to the south-eastern counties 
and the weaving districts of the south- 
west. New towns s])rang up, and the 
demand for a readjustment of j)arliamcn- 
tary representation naturally increased. 
But this was not the only change. The 
introduction of machinery bore hardly 
upon the less intelligent of the hand 
labourers. It ruined many old centres 
of industry. It elevated the skilful and 
quick-witted, but it made the struggle for 
existence harder and swelled the ranks 
of the proletariat. It also complicated 
tlje task of government, both in the 
spheres of foreign and domestic ])olicy. 
The necessity of protecting industrial 
interests became more obvious than ever ; 
the danger of social agitation and revo- 
lution was increased by the growth of 
town populations imperfectly educated 
and civilised, living under institutions 
which had been framed for the govermnent 


of small communities and were inadequate 
to control disorderly multitudes. 

The tale of industrial development is 
told by the statistics of English exports. 
In 1793 their value was ;^20,ooo,ooo ; 
in 1800 it had almost doubled ; in 1815 
it exceeded £50,000,000. This expansion 
took place in the midst of great wars, 
when England was fighting hard for the 
mastery of the seas, and for a part of the 
])enod under consideration, the normal 
development of trade was impeded by 
fhe Continental system of 

Prosperity prosperity was not 

entirely dependent upon new 
manufactures. In agriculture also there 
were great improvements. The enclosures - 
which had been made in the sixteenth 
century for the sake of sheep-farming had 
done much to destroy the old ojien-field 
system of cultivation. The introduction 
of “ convertible husbandry furnished 
another incentive for the creation of 
compact holdings in place of those com- 
posed of scatteied strips in the common 
fields. But the open-field system still 
dominated more than half of England. 



JAMBS WATT AS A BOY: DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM 
That tha child is father of the man was wonderfully demonstrated in the case of James Watt, the discoverer of the 
condensation of steam. As a boy he would sit by the ^e watchlac’ the steam as it issued from the kettle, and wonderina 
whether this force could be put to any practical purpose. In the above picture he is shown holdina a spoon to the mouth 
of the kettle on the table in order that he may test the strength of the steam. In later years Watt became a great 
inventor, his discoveries In connection with the properties of steam completely revolutionising the methods of travelling. 

From iho painting by Marcus Stone, R. A., by pennissioii of Messrs. Graves & Son 
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It was the growth population con- 
sequent upon industrial changes which 
now accelerated the change from the 
mediaeval to the modern methods of 
agriculture. The native farmer was pro- 
tected against foreign competition by an 
import duty on corn. He was encouraged 
to produce for exportation by a bounty 
F mi system. And these artificial 
inducements, although taxing 
Ifethods community for the benefit 

of a class, did much to 
promote a more scientific agriculture. 

About 1730 the experiments of Lord 
Townsend led to the use of an improved 
and more elaborate rotation of croi)s. The 
breeding of stock was raised to a fine art 
by the Leicestershire gra/ier, Bakewell. 
An enormous number ol private Acts 
of Parliament w'ere passed to sanction 
the enclosure of particular localities. The 
process was not completed belore the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but 


his best work is satirical. The Rape of 
the Lock (1714) is a personal satire on 
feminine foibles, the Dunciad (1728- 
1743) a savage attack upon the professional 
writers of Grub Street, from whose malice 
Pope had received pin-pricks which he 
was incapable of forgiving. The Essay 
on Man (1734), though professedly a 
})hilosophical poem, is redeemed from 
oblivion chiefly by the passages in which 
Pope analyses the failings of his con- 
temporaries. Avowedly the pupil of 
Dryden, he shows the influence of hi? 
master, both in matter and style. Hut 
he i-i less political than Hryden, and far 
surpasses his model in the manjgemtiat 
ol their favourite metre, the heroic^ouplet. 

A metre less fitted for poetiy than 
this, of whicli the whole effect depends 
upr)n antithesis, neatness of phrase, 
and compression of meaning, can liardly 
be imagined. But for the exj)ression 
of a sarcastic common-sense, lor the 


upwards of a thousand Acts of this de.-.crip- 
tion were passed between 1777 and 1800. 

The increased profits of farming under 
the new methods went chiefly to those who 
had the necessary capital for effecting 
extensive improvements ; and one conse- 
quence of the agricultural revolution was 
the disappearance of th(' yeoman farmer. 
Undoubtedly the growth of great estates 
made for increased pr^.duction of wealth ; 
but with the yeoman vanished one ol the 
sturdiest and most valuable eltiiicnts of 
the population, which was ill replaced by 
the class of tenant farmers. 

Before this work enters on the new era 
of European historv' ojiencJ by the French 
Revolution, a brief survey of the literary 
development of the eigliteenth century 
becomes necessary. It is not surjirising 
that this period - an age of great wars, 
political tension, and economic develop- 
ment— should produce a literature which 
was ])olemical and often jxilitical in 
character, or that with the old religious ideas 
^ . and the old social system tlie 

A * #*p'**r\ characteristic qualities of 
A«e or ^ghih seventeenth-century poetry 

and prose should evaj)orate 
away. Poetry, in fact, almost ceased to 
exist, for Alexander Pojie (1688-1744), 
though choosing verse for the medium of his 
utterances, was by nature a critic, satirist, 
and translator, a poet at moments only, 
and, as it were, by accident. He is the 
most characteristic figure of the so-called 
Augustan age of English literature. All 


scornful analysis ol cliaracter, it is un- 
rivalled. Pope’s use ol the luMoic cou])let 
entitles him to rank among the great 
masters of literary lonn. There is much 
^ ^ in common between Pope and 

Swift. But the latter chose to 

(he Period himself m prose ; and 

his satin' was at once more m- 
disciiminate and rndre resiTved than that 
of Pope. Swift at his best is characterised 
by a grave irony, and his thought is more 
antithetic than his style. A Tory pam- 
])hleteer of no mean order, Swift is best 
known lor two satires of a ]>erfectly general 
character — the “ Tale of a Tub,” which 
ridicules, undt'r cover of an allegory, 
the Reformation and the quarrels ol the 
Churches ; and the ” Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver.” In the latter work Swift 
attacks humanity at large, and jiasses 
gradually, und(‘r the influence oi a melan- 
choly bordering on mania, from playful 
banter to savage denunciation, which 
inspires, and is inspired by, loathing. 

Swift died insane, and there is a morbid 
element in his best work even from his 
early years. The cynicism of his age 
mastered, soured, and finally destroyed a 
powerful nature. It could not sour Addi- 
son and Steele, the two great essayists of 
the Augustan age, whose contributions 
immortalised the ” Tatler ” and ” Spec- 
tator,” two otherwise ephemeral journals. 
Like Pope and Swift, they are critics of 
human life, but their criticism is teitnpered 
with humour and ^ genial sympathy. 
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Samuel Johnson (15^09-1784) is a critic in 
a different vein ; for many years the 
literary dictator of London society, he sat 
in judgment on books and theoiies and 
writers. He is typical of the second phase 
in the literature of this period, a phase in 
which literature becomes more impersonal. 

But the writers of this i)hase still keep the 
attitude of critics. In poetry they aim, 
above all things, at the observance of rule 
and proportion. In prose they devote 
themselves to the delineation ol character, 
and are most successful in the new field 
of the novel, (ioldsmith, Sterne, Smollett, 
Fielding, and Richaidson, much as they 
differ m other res])ects, are alike in their 
realism ; their characters, however whim- 
sical, belong to contemiH)rary society. 

The eighteenth century was character- 
ised by a shallow rationalism. Hut every 
age has its exceptions, and this jiroduced 
three {)hiloso))hers (it a prole )und and 
penetrating genius. Berkeley (i()85-i75j), 
an Irish dean and bishop, laid the founda- 
tions of modern idealism in his works on 
the “ The(.)ry ot Vision ” (i7og) and on the 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge ” (1710), 
The crude scejiticism which he demolished 
was re])laced by the more subtle specula- 
tions ot David Hume (1711- 1776), whose 
“ Treatise of Human Nature ” (1739-1740), 
“ Essays Moral and^ Political ’’ (1741- 


1742), and Principles of Morals ” (1751) 
represent the last word of agnosticism in 
metaphysics, and are memorable for having 
provoked Kant to elaborate a system not 
less critical, but more serious and more 
stimulating, than that of Hume. 

In political philosophy the period pro- 
duced Burke’s expositions of the organic 
conception of society. A Wliig politician, 
member of Parliament, and Minister of 
State, Burke (1729-1793) was originally 
drawn to study abstract principles by his 
dislike for the Toryism of Bolingbroke 
and George III. The “Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents ’’ (1770) was 

the first of a series of writings in which 
Burke unfolded not only his conception 
of the English constitution but also the 
ideas and principles which underlie all 
political societic's whatever. Unsurpassed 
as an orator and in the marshalling of 
com})licated facts, he is greatest when he 
deals in generalisation. His speeches 
on American taxation and on concilia- 
tion with America are of lasting worth, 
ajiart altogether from the occasion to 
which they refer ; and the numerous 
writings in which he attacked the French 
Revolution (179(3-1790) are the most com- 
plete defence of the ol(i order upon which 
the Girondists and the Jacobins made war. 

H. W. C. Davis 



This plcttire shows the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral during: H Thanksgiving: Service held in the fkmous building: on 
3t. George’s Day, 1789. The king, George III., had been seriously ill, and this service took place on his recovery. 
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GERMAN POWERS AFTER THE PEACE 

PRUSSIA’S RAPID FALL FROM GREATNESS 


*T^HE Seven Years War had witnessed an 
* altogether unprecedented combination 
of the pow'ers, in which the great but only 
recently organised state of Eastern Europe 
had joined with the traditional antagonists, 
Austria and France, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to crush another great but 
recently organised state in Middle Europe. 
At the end of the war, personal causes 
detached Russia from a combination on 
which her ruler had originally entered 
mainly on personal grounds. Fi ance w^as 
detached from it by the losses and the 
exhaustion entailed by the maritime and 
trans-oceanic triumphs of Great Britain. 

The natural outcome was that Austria 
should tend to reconciliation w ith Prussia, 
and both to something like a common 
understanding with Russia, the interests 
which affected all three being centred 
in Poland ; that Continental affairs 
should virtually cease to in (crest (ireat 
p . , Britain ; and that the Bour- 
so far as they could 
. afford to make their energies 

or cace outside their ow'ii king- 
doms, should seek opj)ortunities for 
injuring Great Britain rather than for 
interfering with the Germanic states. 

For Frederic of Prussia, the first re- 
quirement was peace. In territorial ex- 
tent, in population, and in resources, his 
kingdom was surpassed by each one of 
the three chief p iwers which had united 
for his destnicti(»n. At each one of them, 
his infinite energy had enabled him to 
strike blow for blow and something more. 
But the strain had been terrific ; rest, 
recuperation, reorganisation, were abso- 
lutely imperative. It was quite necessary 
to be ready to face a new war, in order to 
make sure tlat there should be no new 
war to face. The proffer of a Russian 
alliance was welcomed by him as a guar- 
antee of peace. If Pitt in England had 
returned to power effectively, as he did 
nominally in 1766, the alliance of the 
northern powers— Russia, Prussia, and 
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Great Britain — as a counterpoise to the 
existing association of Hapsburgs and 
Bourbons, might have become a reality. 
But even then the British Ministry, 
absorbed in the process of irrjjt^ng the 
American colonies, gave no Stention 

TK. Critical European questions ; and 
State immediately after the Peace 

of Poland Hubertsburg, Frederic had 
no inclination to rely on the 
nation which had deserted him under 
Bute’s guidance, and showed no signs 
of ev^olvi ng a trustworthy or far-sighted 
administration under the leadership of 
Grenvilles and Bedfords. 

Frederic and the Tsarina Catharine 
understood each other, though their formal 
alliance did not take place till March, 
1764. Tlie affairs of Poland were at a 
critical stage, and Russian and Prussian 
interests there could be j)ursued har- 
moniously. The ulterior objects of the 
two weie indeed opposed.® Catharine 
would have liked to annex Poland, but, 
failing that, wished for a government 
there which w^ould dance to her order. 
Frederic wanted for himself Polish Prussia, 
which intervened between Brandenburg 
and East Prussia. But, in the meantime, 
an election to the Crown of Poland was 
imminent ; and it suited both him and 
Catharine to oppose a candidate of the 
House of Saxony, now ruling, and to 
maintain within Poland the cause of 
religious equality. Austria, on the other 
hand, favoured the Saxon dynasty and 
the cause of Catholic domination, while 
the recent policy of France had associated 
« , . her with Austria and with 

j L Saxony. But neither France 

^ prepared-as 

*** Catharine was — to take a re- 

solute line, and the Tsarina obtained the 
election of her candidate, Stanislas 
Poniatowski. Russian domination was 
secured, but the policy, when pursued,^ 
alienated many of the Poles who had^ 
at first supported her, and stirred Austria 
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and France to a more active hostility. 
Both powers endeavoured to detach 
Frederic from Russia ; and here Frederic 
found his own opportunity of detach- 
ing Austria from France by a scheme 
of partition to which Russia might be 
prevailed upon to assent. 

Now, it must be noted that the position 
of Austria had become somewhat anoma- 
lous. Maria Theresa was 
queen, and continued 
queen till her death in 
1780. But her husband, 
the Emperor Francis, 
died in 1764, when 
their son Joseph suc- 
ceeded to the imperial 
crown, his brother Leo- 
pold becoming Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, for 
which Lorraine had been 
exchanged some thirty 
years before. Joseph 
began operations as 
emperor by a series of 
attempts to reform the 
imperial system, with- 
out success ; nor could 
he ap})ly his reforming 
enthusiasm to the Aus- 
trian dominions, where 
his mother still retayied 
control. In foreign affairs, however, he 
was able to exercise a leading influence, 
although Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s 
Minister, retained his position. Broadly 
speaking, though the queen was less 
impulsive and less warlike than of old, 
her attitude to Prussia was never 
friendly, and her inclination continued 
to favour the French alliance, Joseph, 
on the other hand, had a warm admira- 
tion for his mother's great antagonist. 

The overtures of France to Prussia were 
received with extreme coldness ; those of 
Austria, though made more or less at the 
instigation of France, were much more 
welcome. A friendly meeting was 
arranged l)etween Frederic and Joseph 
in 1769, which had little direct result, 
beyond establishing friendly personal re- 
lations and impressing on Catharine of 
Russia the importance of keeping on a 
satisfactory footing with Frederic. She 
was already involved in a war with 
Turkey ; and the success which was 
attending her arms increased the likeli- 
Jhood of Austria wishing to intervene, and 
therefore to associate herself with Prussia. 


A second meeting took place between 
Frederic and Joseph in the following 
year, 1770 ; and this time a practicable 
scheme was formulated. It seemed prob- 
able at the moment that Russia might 
establish herself in Roumania, a prospect 
not at all to the liking of Austria. The 
Porte appealed to the two powers to 
nwliate. If they insisted on Russia 
resigning her conquests, 
they must offer some 
compensation : Poland 
provided the where- 
withal. Poland could 
offer no effective resist- 
ance, and she had 
reached a stage of 
political disintegration 
which almost warranted 
the doctrine that she 
had forfeited her right 
to a separate national 
existence. But if Russia 
was to have compensa- 
tion in Polish territory 
for resigning Roumania, 
Prussia and Austria 
might reasonably de- 
mand a share in the 
spoils as the price of 
assent. If they 
agreed on a partition, 
there was no one to say them nay. Great 
Britain, under Lord North, had her hands 
more than full with colonial troubles, and 
France had no interests sufficiently strong 
to rouse her to active intervention. So 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, settled how much 
of Poland each was to have, and how 
much was to be left to the puppet king, 
Stanislas, and the Polish Diet was 
bullied and bribed into ratifying the 
partition. Frederic got West 
® ^ Prussia, the main object of his 
* ^ ! desire ; Austria got Red Russia, 

or Enemies provinces assigned to 

Russia were larger though less populous ; 
but what was left over as '‘independent’’ 
Poland was virtually a Russian dependency. 
The business was completed in 1772. 

To Frederic, the acquisition of West 
or Polish Prussia was of immense strate- 
gical importance ; but the negotiations 
revealed, and the partition brought nearer, 
dangers against which it was necessary to 
guard. The contact of the great Slav 
power with Teutonic Europe and with the 
Slavonic dominions of Austria was growing 
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THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 


The son of Francis I. and Maria Theresa, he 
was elected King: of the Romans in 1704, and 
became Emperor of Germany in the next 
year, A feature of his reig:n was the their 
suppression of 700 convents. He died in 1790. 
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more intimate and, potentially at least, 
more menacing. The menace could be held 
in check if Austria and Prussia presented 
a united front ; but of this there was no 
present prospect. Joseph’s ambitions did 
not harmonise with Frederic's require- 
ments ; for Prussia it was a serious ques- 
tion whether the aggression, of Austria 
or of Russia was the more to be feared, 
while Joseph’s aspiration for the extension 
of power in Germany, to which Frederic 
was necessarily opposed, distracted him 
from the primary need of maintaining 
tk pi guard against Russia. How- 
ever, if Frederic was between 

Security ^he nether 

mill-stones, there was always 
with him the chance that one or both 
of the mill-stones would got the worst 
of it. As regards Russia, Prussia’s 
present security lay in the dominant 
attraction for that power in the direc- 
tion of the Danube and the Crimea. 

Joseph’s original idea of strengthening 
the imperial {lovver by remedying abuses 
in the imperial system had failed ; the 
scheme had in effect been replaced by a 
desire to extend and consolidate the 
Hapsburg territorial dominion so as to 
give Austria a dictatorial ascendancy 


throughout Germany. Joseph was not 
actuated by a mere vulgar thirst for con- 
quest. The successful politician is the 
man who knows how to adapt the means 
which he can control to the ends he has 
in view. The successful politician rises 
into the ^reat statesman if the ends in 
view are great ends ; the measure of his 
idealism is the measure of his greatness. 
But the idealist who fails to grasp the 
relation between means and ends fails as 
a statesman, though his failure may be 
more admirable than a meaner man's 
success. Joseph was an idealist who failed. 

He was conscious of :rying evils which he 
wished to remedy. To aj)ply the remedies, 
he wanted despotic jKiwer ; but ^ found 
himself unable either to ajiply the remedies 
judiciously or to secure despotic power 
effectively. It may be questioned whether 
the remedies, even if he had been ablt‘ to 
apply them despotically, would have had 
the desired effect. The benevolent despot 
was. however, a favourite ideal with the 
very considerable body of those who 
identified political liberty with anarchy — 
who were soon to point to the French 
Revolution as a gruesome warranty for 
their views. Unfortunately, in Joseph’s 
case ntdther the benevolence nor the 



THB CORONATION PROCESSION OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

In this picture the matrnificent coronation procession of the Emperor Joseph II. is seen passlnir through the inner court 
of the ropal residence at Vienna. The former residence of the chancellor of the empire stands in the baeftground. 
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France on 
the Side 
of America 


despotism was appreciated by his sub- 
jects. Joseph, then, was fain to extend 
his territories, while Frederic disapproved 
unless he saw his way to an equivalent — 
accession of strength for himself. An 
opportunity presented itself at the be- 
ginning of 1778. The electoral House of 
Bavaria became extinct ; the succession to 
the Duchy reverted to an elder 
branch of the same stock — in 
the person of Charles Theodore 
the Elector Palatine, Charles 
Theodore was elderly and childless ; he 
was easily persuaded to recognise a very 
inadequate Hapsburg claim to a large slice 
ol Bavaria. Only two (German princes 
were directly affected. 

If Frederic raised an opposition, there 
would be no great powers to suj)port him. 
Russia was busy with Turkey, England 
with America, and France would side with 
Austria, if with either. Nevertheless, 
Frederic did oppose, successfully. The 
chance of French support for Austria dis- 
appeared, as France turned her energies to 
helping the American colonies against Cireat 
Britain ; and Russia showed symptoms of 
intervening in s])ite of her Turkish war. 
Maria Theresa was op[)osed to her son’s 
policy. Joseph found himself obliged to be 
content with a small portion of what he had 
claimed and to recogifise the Hohenzollern 
title to succession in Ansjjach and Baireuth. 

In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Josej)h 
could now follow his own course un- 
fettered. Hitherto his mother had kejit 
the domestic rule of the Austrian domain 
in her own hands, and had held in the main 
by Haj)sburg tradition, for which the son 
showed no respect. Alive to the immense 
success which had been achieved by the 
organisation of Prussia which Frederic 
had built up on the foundations very 
thoroughly laid by his father and by the 
Great Elector, Joseph tried to force a 
similar system on his own diverse domi- 
nions. The primary idea of Prussian 
absolutism had been the rapid 
subordination of all personal and 
class interests to the strength- 
ening of the state which 
answered like a machine to the control 
of the single master mind. But in Joseph’s 
dominions there were very powerful class 
interests which had been established for 
centuries, and declined to vanish at the 
monarch’s fiat. The nobles, the town 
corporations, the clergy, in turn found 
their privileges or endowments attacked 


Matter 

Hind 

of Prussia 


by the reformer, while elementary rights 
ol the peasantry were legalised. The 
supremacy of the State over the 
Church was emphasised, and general 
toleration and religious equality before 
the law were established. 

All these things were in themselves 
excellent ; but they not only excited the 
classes w^ho were directly affected, but 
created the utmost alarm throughout the 
principalities ol the empire, the more so 
as the Hapsburgs, or Lorrainers, now 
dominated the college of princes in the 
Imperial Diet. This end hacl been achieved 
by the election of one of the emperor’s 
brothers as Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne. It ajipeared that the emperor 
was not unlikely to force upon the minor 
states reforms of the same nature as those 
which he had been carrying out in his own 
heioditary dominion. German liberties 
w(‘re at stake ; not, that is, the liberties 
of the bulk of the population, which had 
never possessed any, but the right of each 
j)etty ruler to rule within his own territory. 
If the ])etty jirinces were to make head 
against im))erial aggression, they must 
XK Ak # 1 leagued with some great 

e s ac e and the only one avail- 

o osep s able was Prussia. Now the em- 

AmOltlOAS 1 rr • t 

peror and Kaunitz recognised 
in Prussia the great obstacle to Joseph’s 
ambitions within the empire. Frederic, 
with a natural inclination to a league with 
Austria to hold Russia in check, habitually 
found himself forced towards a league 
with Russia to hold Austria in check. 
Russia, witli a Turkish goal in view, had 
on the whole a prelerence for an under- 
standing with Austria rather than an 
alliance with Prussia. Austria, with an 
eye to (Germany, was prejiared for such an 
understanding, which was, in fact, arrived 
at very shortly alter the accession of 
Josejih to the Austrian throne: 

Since France and Great Britain were 
both still outside the mid-European 
complications -since, that is, they were 
absorbed in their own mutual relations 
or domestic difficulties — Frederic was 
isolated. He could not afford to appear 
unsupported as the champion of the petty 
princes, as in the recent Bavarian affair 
he had posed as the chamjnon of state 
rights, as opposed to imperial aggression. 
At that time the understanding between 
Russia and Austria had not been estab- 
lished. N ow, however, J oseph provided the 
occasion for uniting Germany — ^which had 
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hitherto proved impossible. The Nether- 
lands had passed decisively from Spain to 
Austria at the Treaty of Utrecht, but 
Austria had always found them trouble- 
some rather than useful, for reasons which 
a glance at the map makes obvious. They 
were exposed to French attack, and 
difficult to defend. Joseph, foiled m his 
previous attempt to acquire Bavaria from 
the Elector Palatine, now proposed an 
exchange. Roughly speaking, Charles 
Theodore was to hand over Bavaria and 
receive the Netherlands, which, with the 
Lower Palatinate, were to form a recon- 
stituted kingdom of Burgundy. 

Such a scheme would involve danger to 
the independence of more than the petty 
principalities. To thwart it, Frederic 
took the lead in the formation of a defen- 
sive league, in which it w'as no longe*' a 
matter of great difficulty to 
induce practically all the 
German states to join, a 
league known as the Fursten- 
bund. It had not, indeed, 
the elements of jiermanency, 
of German unity, hut it 
effected the immediate pur- 
pose of putting a stop to 
Austrian aggression w'ithin 
the empire. The Fiirstenbund 
fell to pieces after a brief 
interval, but it had destroyed 
the Bavarian scheme. Wliat 


QMPEROa LEOPOLD II. 


predecessors, in spite of certain grotesque 
characteristics. After Frederic, the great- 
ness of Prussia fell to pieces; had there 
come no Bismarck and no Moltke, it might 
never have been restored in its fulness. 
But at the least, Frederic’s rule had 
accomplished this, that even under incom- 
petent rulers Prussia was not likely again 
p . to become a negligible 

.ft'er VredTic-. ?.““tig^in European poli- 
U .. tics. Three years and six 

months after the Great 
Frederic, Joseph also died. By this time 
the French Revolution was in full career, 
though most liberal-minded onlookers were 
rejoicing in the expectation that its out- 
come would be liberty in th®* of 

constitutionalism. The B^istille had fallen, 
but another year had to pass before the 
death of Mirabeau The monarchs of 
Eurojie had not yet taken 
alarm ; and Leopold, Joseph's 
successor, was able to carry 
out a policy which was at 
once liberal and pacificatory. 
He shai ed J oseph's j)rogressi ve 
ideas, but his intelligence was 
eminently practical. Being 
content to work patiently, he 
had been able to work effec- 
tively in his Duchy of Tuscany; 
and in reign which was all 
too brief he succeeded in 
conciliating the outraged in- 






further effect it would have Hc^c^e''e^rw'inT790oo the terests, and in • reconciling 
had if Frederic had been deathofhisbrotberjoiephii.,and both the Netherlands and the 
succeeded in Prussia by an- proved bimseifa powerful ruler. He Hungarian nobles to the 
other king of the same quality Austrian supremacy, without 

•s matter of conjecture. But he died in materially curtailing the practical benefits 


1786, and his nephew and successor 
Frederic William II., was no masterful 
genius. Frederic died leaving the Ger- 
man states united in a league of which 
Prussia held the unquestioned hegemony. 
But at that time no lesser man than 
Frederic himself could have accomiilishcd 
what Bismarck was one day to carry out. 
Frederic's nian, we are told, is indis- 
Work*^** * P^^sablc. Nevertheless, history 
for Pnittio repeatedly presents us with the 
truth that many a great man’s 
work has gone to pieces after his death 
for lack of a successor of the same calibre. 
Frederic had created a Prussia of tre- 
mendous efficacy, but the efficacy depended 
mainly on the competence of the man 
who controlled the machinery. His 
creation had been made possible by 
the remarkable ability of two of his 
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which Joseph had thrust upon his unap- 
preciative subjects. In a similar spirit, he 
dropped his brother’s aggressive policy, 
but his diplomacy recovered the German 
hegemony which had passed to Prussia. 

The change in the relative positions of the 
two powers is a conspicuous illustration of 
the importance of personalities. Frederic 
had been re])laced by Frederic William, 
Joseph by Leopold. Within six months of 
the latter event, the powers in general had 
recognised the change in the situation, 
and their moral support was transferred 
from Prussia to Austria. But in France 
events were moving rapidly towards a 
European catastrophe ; at the critical 
moment, two years after his accession, 
Leopold died, and with his death dis- 
appeared the last chance of the catastrophe 
being averted. 




THE BOURBON POWERS AND THE 
APPROACH OF THE REVOLUTION 

FRANCE ON THE EDGE OF THE VOLCANO 

^HE pacific King Ferdinand of Spam a ])racti(:al dictatorship for many years 
* had been succeeded on the throne under King Joseph. II, Again the 
by his half-brother Cliarles III., the son of method adopted was that of benevolent 
Elizabeth Farnese, who had ])reviously despotism, a war of the Crown against 
managed to obtain for liim the crown of class juivileges, and the imposition of 
Naples, the third Bourbon kingdom, salutary reforms by a despot — the principle 
Naples was now transierred to Ferdinand remaining the same whether 

VL, a younger son of Charles. The the despot happens to be the 

accession was followed by tliat belated Jesuits himself or an all- 

revival of the Family Compact which powerful Minister. The 

drew vSpain into the vSeven Years War at dictatorship, however, was ended by the 
a moment when the British dominion of death ol Joseph in 1777, when Pombal 
the seas had been completely established ; was dismissed by his successor, and a 
and she had already lost Havanna and reactionary policy was inaugurated, 
the Philipj)ines, and was in a fair way Portugal was without weight, in the 
to lose the rest of her insular jxjssessions European balance, though her friendly 
when she was saved by the Peace of relations with Great Britain were to prove 
Paris, which restored most of her losses. very valuable to the great naval power in 
During the reign* of Charles, which the course of the Napoleonic wars. Never- 
lasted till 1788, an enlightened domestic theless, Pombal’s activities were not only 
policy was followed, which, like that of a typical example ol the theory of reform 
Joseph II. m Austria, aimed by way of a monarchy ; in one particular, 
Fr&iice an abolition of the ])rivi- he gave the other Western states a direct 

pain upport nobles and the lead. It was Portugal that first struck 

merica vv'ith the double ol> hard against the Order of Jesuits, which 

ject of benefiting the state as a whole, and dominated the Catholic countries of 
of strengthening the Crown in particular. Europe. Their privileges were threatened 
Charles’s second intervention in interna- by the whole movement against privilege, 
tional iiolitics for the humiliation of (ireat and their power made them particularly 
Britain was no more successful than the formidable to the refonners. 
first had been. France took np the cause The implication of the Jesuits in a sup- 
of the Alnerican colonies in 1778 ; Spam posed plot against the king and his Minister 
followed suit in the vain hope of recovering gave Pombal his opportunity. They were 
Gibraltar, which successfully defied block- deported, and their property confiscated 
adcs and bombardments, and ' Rodney in 1759. The blow was followed up in 
shattered the French fleet at the liattlc o^f France, where the Jesuit organisation was 
The Saints, when it was on its way to the jeiuiti as illegal in 1761, 

rendezvous off Hayti, where the Spanish and the Order was suppressed 

fleet was to join it and so create a com- ^ . by edict three years later, 

bined force which should wipe out the Before another three years had 

British navy. The pleasing prospect was passed, Spain had followed suit, and ex- 
dissipated by the overthrow of De Grasse, polled the Jesuits ; and the third Bourbon 
and Spain got nothing by her intervention, dynasty in the two Sicilies copied the 
The domestic policy of Charles in Spain example set them. The death of Pope 
had bQen anticipated by Portugal under Clement XIII., who had done everything 
the able Minister Pombal, who achieved in his power to suppert the Order, was 
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followed by the election of Clement XIV,, also as a cohesive social force, killing the 
who yielded to pressure and condemned it sense of public responsibility in the 
in 1773, thereby, according to the general seigneurs, while intensifying their arro- 
beliei, sacrificing his own life, since his gance as a caste. Louis XV. was not with- 
death, in the following year, was attributed out suspicions that a cataclysm must result 
to poison, and the poison was attributed to from such conditions, but he counted on 
the Jesuits, but the story proved to be the system outlasting his time— and the 
quite baseless. system suited him. His 

The Seven Years War despotism was com})lete ; 

had injured France more but if it was not exactly 

than any of the other tjaarinical, neither was it 

powers, not only by the benevolent ; the grandson 

greatness of her losses, but who succeeded him was 

by the destruction of her benevolent enough, but 

prestige and the ruin of her unfortunately was at the 

finances. Her army in the same time both riu^lly and 

days of Louis XIV. had intellectually iiK'mpetent. 

been the best in Europe : ChoiseuI, the Ministiu' 

her generals had been un- into whosi' hands the prin- 

surpassed until Maii> ci})al diit'c tion oi affairs had 

borough .and Eugene were j)asst‘d during the war, was 

matched against them ; the lion(‘s( and c.i[)ab]f, but no 

spirit of her troops had genius. His interest was 

remained indomitable to a yo«nK«.o,. of Philip v.. he succeeded alisoihed m loieigii affairs, 

the end. In the War of hal^brother, Ferdinand VI.. on the and he (lid not iTalise that 

the Austrian Succession a ‘"roue of Spam m irsii. He died ... i7,,s. domestic reconstiuction was 

marshal of the Freneh army - albeit a necessary l)ef()re France could recover her 
German — had been the ablest commander, power and prestige. On the other hand, 
with the excej)tion of Frederic of Prussia, he did lealise that the downfall had been 
and the French soldiery had achieved brought about by the British sea-power ; 
credit. But in the Seven Years War his jiohcy was one ]>nmanly oi preparation 
the French commanders were worthless, for another (ontest with Great Ihitain, 
and their troops became de- whicli would demand a per- 

morahsed. France was not sist(‘nt d(;veIopment ol the 

only defeated; she was dis- Freneh navy,’ It would 

credited in the ey(‘s of Europe, (Uuiuuid also a persistent 

and her rulers were diseiTditcfl abstention from expensive 

m the eyes of her own people. continental cornpliratKJiis a 

No respect could be com- truth wliicii had lu^ver been 

manded liy a court where a grasjx'd by tlu* rulers oi 

Pompadour was supreme, and France since Ta>uis XIV. had 

where the Pompadour herself nc^glected ('olbert for Louvois. 

was later succeeded by the ( hoiseui did nothing to clHak 

Du Barry. No rcs])ect could the coming revolution ; but 

be entertained for a noblesse WjKS^Km France owed it mainly to his 

which had failed in the one jiolicy in the sixties that when 

held wherein it professed to again challenged (ireat 

recognise a duty— the field jqseph ii of Portugal ^^^tain, in 1778, the fleets met 
of arms ; a noblesse which a war of the Crown against class on tcrms of etjuality, for whicli 
had sunk for the most part CuSl'^hore^weVtauurf Pom^ tlit-re was no prcccdcuit except 
into parasites of the court ; .chieved a practical dictatorship in the months between the 
a noblesse which, outside J°»«p''diedini.7/ Beachv Head and 



of La Vendee and Brittany, had ceased 
to be the leaders and rulers in their 
own territories, where they were habitual 
absentees. The monarchy, while pre.serving 
certain social aspects of feudalism, had 
destroyed it as a disintegrating political 
force ; but in so doing had destroyed it 
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^ ' battles of Beachy Head and 

La Hogue, ninety years before ; that 
her squadrons were able to oiTerate 
decisively in jireventing the relief of 
Yorktown ahd compelling Cornwallis to 
surrender, thereby securing the Anierican 
victory ; and that even when Rodney 
regained the all-but-lost naval suiltcmacy 
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for England, Bailli Suffren still more than 
held his own in Indian waters. Choiseul’s 
government came to an end in 1770, 
when the king fell under the domina- 
tion of Madame du Barry. His tenure of 
office covered two events of 
importance— the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and the annexa- 
tion of Corsica. The islanders, 
under the leadershi]') of Paoli, 
revolted against the dominion 
of (ienoa; (ireat Britain, busy 
with American demonstra- 
tions and Middlesex elections, 
d e c 1 i n e d the proti'ctorate 
offered her by the insurgents. 

(ienoa sold Corsica to France, 
which established her govern- 
ment there ; and Najioleon 
Bonaparte was consequently 
born a French subject in I7r)(). 

The Maupeou government, 
which lollowed the tall of 


POPE CLEMENT XIV 
In earlier life he was a supporter 
of the Jesuits, but, yielding to 
( llOlseul, ('allied non-inter- pressure, he condemned the Order, 
vention lurther tlnm that 
Ministei himsell ; had he re- 
mained ill office it IS possible that the 
liastern ])owers would not have bt'en left 


to jiartition Poland aceordmg to their own 
convenience. But Maupeou found enough 
to occupy him m the 
internal affairs of France, 
where tlie Paris Paile 
ment—not a representa- 
tive, but a li^al body, as 
we have noted before— 
was endeavouring, as it 
had done at inteivals 
since tlie days oj Riche- 
lieu, to limit the powers 
ol the executive in its 
own interest. Maupeou 
abolishc'd the Paiiement, 
and replaced it by a new 
legal body, not a close 
corporation like the old 
one, but consisting of 
C r o w n nomine(*s. The 
administration of justice 
was in fact improved, but, 
instead of being a check 
on the power of the 


been able to free themselves from the 
conviction that the executive has the right 
to override the law. The fall of the 
Parlement was not a step in the direction 
of liberty in this sense ; the privileges it 
abolished were liable to mis- 
use, but were not so likely 
to be dangerous to liberty as 
the control of the administra- 
tion of justice by the Crown. 

In 1774 Louis the Well- 
beloved went to the grave 
unmourned. He was followed 
by his grandson, Louis XVL, 
a well-intentioned monarch of 
irreproachable character, 
unique in respect of the 
domestic virtues amemg the 
Bourbon princes, but wholly 
devoid of the qualities neces- 
sary for grapjjhng with a crisis. 
His wife, Marie Antoinette, 
was the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and the sister of 

His death in 1771, was falsely Joseph II.; CUdowed witll 
attributed to poison. . * . . , , . 

charm, brilliancy, even 
nobility of character, but young, impulsive, 
self-confident, and injudicious. 




THE MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR 
For twenty years the public affairs of France 
were controlled by this woman, who was a mis- 
tress of Louis XV, Her favourites were ap- 
Crown, the judiciary was pointed to high offices in the state ; herpoiicy but without either insight 
brought more under its was disastrous to the country. She died ini7C4, or foresight. Tui'got was 
The fundamental conception of a statesman with both insight and fore- 


Maupeou and his colleagues were dis- 
missed ; Maurepas became chief Minister, 
and with him were asso- 
ciated Turgcjt, Vergennes, 
and Malesherbes. A 
clamour was at once 
raised lor the restoration 
of the Parlement, which 
was carriijd out in opposi- 
tion to Turg( 3 t's wishes, 
though with general po})u- 
lar applause ; and the 
Parlement renewed its old 
obstructive policy. Of 
the lour Ministers named, 
Vergennes concerned him- 
self entirely with foreign 
affairs ; Turgot and 
Malesherbes were re- 
formers ; Maurepas, their 
actual head, was at best 
no statesman but a 
second-rate politician, in- 
tent on present popularity, 


control. 

liberty in England has always been 
the supremacy of the law over the execu- 
tive ; continental governments, whether 
monarchical 0:* democratic, have rarely 


sight, but he was not a politician. He 
relied on the intrinsic merits of his policy, 
but was no adept at manoeuvring for 
influential support. It was only through 
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on their exemptions perceived that 
they were likely to lose these privi- 
leges and to become the victims. 
The clergy were alarmed by the 
ascendancy of a man who was 
known to have contributed to the 
Encyclopedic, and to be approved 
by their declared enemy, Voltaire, 
while he was supported by Males- 
herbes, a friend of toleration, who 
wished to see the Edict of Nantes 
revived. Maiire})as was afraid of 
finding himself dis])laced by Turgot, 
and the court was disgusted by 
his economies. Tlie scarcity result- 
ing from bad harvests^v^ attri- 
buted, according to rccogmsed rule, 
to Turgot’s reforms, which had been 
initiated by the establishment of 
tree trade in corn within the king- 
dom, and there were ])o])ular riots. 

For a time Louis stuck to Tur- 
got, and the Minister continued to 
|)ress schemes of retorm. The 
corvee, or foiced labour, was to be 
abolished ; a tax on land was to 
pay for the labour. Labour was to 
be free to transfer itself from one 
industry to another. There were to 
be more economies. Protestant 




-mmm 




LOUIS XVI., KING OF FRANCE 
France was in a deplorable condition when, in 
1774, Louis XVI. succeeded bis grandfather, 

Louis XV., on the throne. For a time he was 
popular with the people, but evil days followed, 
and he was brought to the guillotine in 17U3. 

the despotism that his aims could 
be achieved ; it was necessary to 
him to strengthen rather than to 
limit the power of the Oown. 

In a state in which the normal 
expenditure very considerably ex- 
ceeded the normal income, and the 
masses of the population were 
already taxed to the limit of en- 
durance, Turgot recognised that 
economy was a primary necessity. 

He proceeded to cut doWn expenses 
with great success, but to the 
extreme annoyance of the nobles 
and others who had profited by j 
the extravagance. lie was of the | 
economic school of the physiocrats | 
who held that all wealth comes out | 
of the land, and that all restrictions 
and burdens should be removed I 
fro|n commerce and manufacture ; j 

from which it followed that the marie Antoinette, queen of francs 

incidence of taxation should he queen of Louii XVI., she be^me ootorioui for her pleeiures. 

. rpt 1 1 1 t XU 3 horrors that came upon France with the Revomtion she 

altered. The noblesse who battened exblbHed wonderful courage, and in vm the died at the golUotine. 


'^1 


/ 
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disabilities were to be removed. But the 
pressure on the king became too strong. The 
forces of reaction combined for the over- 
throw of the innovator ; Turgot and Males- 
herbes were both forced to resign in 1776. 

Maurepas replaced Turgot, after an inter- 
val of sheer incompetence, 
by the banker, Nccker, who 
hoped to restore the finances 
not by changing the incidence 
of taxation, but by borrow- 
ing, which his financial re- 
putation enabled him to do 
on comparatively reasonable 
terms. So far, class interests 
found him less dangerous 
than his predecessor. But he 
was a Protestant, and there- 
fore distrusted by the clergy ; 
he was an economist, and 



winning side. Benjamin Franklin was 
welcomed in Paris with demonstrative 
enthusiasm. Necker, who had to find the 
money, was no more willing for a war 
than Turgot had been, but the torrent of 
sentiment was irresistible. France formally 
recognised the independence 
of the United Slates, and 
adopted an alliance which was 
equivalent to a declaration of 
war with Great Britain. 

The French navy took the 
seas. Choiseul’s naval policy 
found its justification. A 
fleet under D’Estaing sailed 
for American waters which 
was stronger than the fleet at 
Lord Howe’s disposal ; while 
a second squadron was able 
to fight a drawn battle with a 


therein was no improvement chancellor of France j^ntish squadron off Ushant 

ui)on Turgot in the eyes of ^ecau'rchaTeiior o* By the command of the sea, 
the courtiers ; in the matter 1768, succeeding his father in that the British had hitherto been 
of privileges he was in effect high office. He was dismissed^ on able to compensate the dis- 
a reactionary, and so lost the of Louis xv. in 1774. advantage of carrying on their 


support of those who had applauded Turgot. 
Nevertheless, his methods did actually 
provide the immediate ways and means, m 
spite of the fact that France now plunged 
into a costly war. The moment had come 
for dealing a blow to Great Britain. 

The first skirmish (m American soil be- 
tween the colonial militia and the British 
regulars ^had 
taken place a 
year before Tur- 
got's retirement. 

The younger 
members of the 
French aristo- 
cracy, who had 
begun to develop 
enthusiasm for 
liberty and the 
rights of man, 
were soon volun- 
teering to help 


operations in a remote and hostile terri- 
tory; now that advantage was lost. A 
year later, Spain followed the lead of 
France, and the prolonged siege of 
Gibraltar began. The French fleet con- 
tinued to keep the British fleet inoperative ; 
when, in 1781, Cornwallis was shut up in 
Yorktown, the French commander was 

able to prevent 
the British from 
relieving him ; 
Yorktown fell, 
and with it the 
last hope of 
British success. 



Six months 
later, Rodney 
shattered De 
Grasse’s fleet in 
the Battle of 
the Saints by 
the manoeuvre 
known as 
“ breaking the 

off the yoke of Maurepas on his becoming chief Minister of France. For defending iHie a novelty 
the tyrant, and the king, Malesherbeswasarrested in 1793 and guillotined the follow- then, but there- 
formim? a source As Controller-Oeneral of France, Turgot was responsible ^f^er a faVOUrite 

, ^ r ’ for a great scheme of reform, but he was dismissed, and died in 1781. 

l>erhaps, of more * 


THE REFORM MINISTERb, MALESHERBES fit TURGOT 
pUDllCans lO CclS X Qf these Ministers wore reformers and were associated with 


embarrassment than advantage to George 
Washington. When two years had passed, 
the colonies were still unsubdued ; then, 
in the autumn of 1777, the surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga produced a feeling 
that the colonies were going to be the 


method of attack 
with the British naval commanders. 
The attempt to overthrow the naval 
supremacy had failed, but the purj^ose 
with which France had entered upon the 
war was achieved ; the British empire 
had l)een decisively rent in twain. N either 
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of the combatants had any wish to con- 
tinue the struggle, and the war ended 
with the Peace of Ver- 
sailles in the year 1783. 

From the French point 
of view the best that can 
l>e said for the French 
intervention is that with- 
out it the colonies might 
possibly have been forced 
into temporary submis- 
sion ; and the Americans 
had reason to be grateful 
to the power which had 
undoubtedly made their 
task very much easier. 

But the injury to Eng- 
land was the only good 
that France got out of 
the war. It would never 
have been entered uj^on 
if the French Government 
had suspected the impulse 
which it was to give to 
the revolution in France 
itself. The financial situa- 
tion had 
sufficiently 

addition 



VOLTAIRE, POET AND SATIRIST 
One of the world’s greatest satirists, Voltaire 
was born at Pans in 1694 and died in that city 
in 1778. From his versatile pen came numer- 
alreadv been OUS poems and satires, while in his later years 
serious * the writings violently assailed Christianity. 

to the e.\j)enditure had 


large 

necessitated heavy borrowing, and the 
nation was threatened with insolvency. 
But beyond that, the 
political order in France 
was a pure despotism, 
the social order was 
one of caste, and the 
French Government had 
committed itself to 
unqualified support of a 
revolution which had 
proclaimed explicitly 
that the rights of man 
were its warrant and 
republicanism its ideal. 

If the French Government 
recognised the rights of 
man, it confessed itself a 
manifest monstrosity ; its 
approval of republican- 
ism was an outrageous 
paradox ; its enthusiasm 
for the bourgeois Frank- 
lin was a grotesque 
absurdity. Out of its 
own rpiouth the old order 



himself compelled not only to multiply 
economies, but to resort also to the applica- 
tion of some ether of 
Turgot’s principles. The 
Interests began to com- 
bine against him in his 
turn, and the process of 
borrowing was becoming 
increasingly difficult. 
Theielore, in 1781, he 
issued the “ Compte 
rendu,” or public finan- 
cial statement, contrary 
to precedent. For the 
moment the tide of 
oj)position was j^ptayed, 
but it soon ^^ecame 
possible to point out 
some of the fallacies on 
which this proof of finan- 
cial success rested, while 
it exposed to the whole 
world the extravagances 
which still survived. 
Maurepas and Vergennes 
both determined on his 
downfall. Necker thought 
himself strong enough to 
defy them, and proffered his resignation. 
The resignation was accepted, and 
Maurepns had to find a new Finance 
Minister. But the case 
for tlie reformers — the 
case against tjie Govern- 
m e n t — w a s immeasur- 
ably strengthened. 

After the death of 
Maurepas, in November 
of the same year, 1781, 
the king did not appoint 
another Premier, and 
became more dependent 
on the queen, who had 
just given birth to the 
Dauphin. Necker's im- 
mediate successors, July 
de Fleury and d’Ormes- 
son, held office for a brief 
period, and on October 
3rd, 1783, the Marquis de 
Calonne, a profligate and 
spendthrift rou6, became 
” controller general,” or 
director of finance. His 


THE FRENCH WRITER, ROUSSEAU 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in 1712, 
and his literary success began when, in 1750, 
he was awarded a prize by the academy Systcm of the mOSt mad 
of Dijon. He began his famous “ Confes< extravagance with an 


sions " 


StoOjd condemned . It had 
pronounced its own doom. 

Long before the war was over 
had followed Turgot. In fact, he had found bounded expenditure of money the true 
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jr, Necker satisfied the courtiers ; he called an un- 
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principle of credit, and scoffed at economy. 
The parasites sang the praises of the 
ministre par excellence,’* for whom 
millions were but as counters, while the 
people received “ pauem et circenscs" 
(doles and shows) through his great public 
works in Paris, Cherbourg, and elsewhere. 

Calonne reduced Necker’s system of 
borrowing to a fine art. All money 
melted in his hands, and in order to 
obtain loans he was forced at once to 
give up large sums to the bankers ; as 
unconscientious as John Law in the second 
decade of the eighteenth century, he 


assembly of notables, by which order 
could easily be established. He extolled 
his administration before it, and attacked 
Necker. This led to a paper war between 
them resulting in the triumph of Necker. 
When Calonne demanded a universal land 
tax, he was met by shouts of '' No ” 
from every side, and the notables insisted 
on learning the extent of the deficit. 
Ke admitted at last that it amounted 
to 115,000,000 francs. The Archbishop of 
Toulouse, Lomcnie de Brienne, then 
brought up the clergy to the attack, and 
reckoned out a deficit of 140,000,000. The 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AT THE COURT OF FRANCE IN 1776 
Taking an active part in the deliberations which resulted in the Declaration of Independence on July 4th, 1776, 
Benjamin Franklin visited Paris in order to secure foreign assistance in the war. The bitter feeling prevailing in France 
at that time against England favoured the mission of the distinguished American, and France agreed to send help. 

I'loiii the iNuntint; by U.iroii Jolly 


courted bankruptcy. The scandalous affair 
ot the Diamond Necklace, into which the 
queen’s name was dragged by vile calum- 
niators, was a fitting product of Calonne’s 
age of gross corruption. When he was at 
the end of his resources, be brewed a 
compound of the schemes of Vauban, 
Colbert, Turgot, and Necker, put it before 
Louis in August, 1786, and requested hirn 
to go back to the system of 1774, and to 
employ the abuses to the benefit of the 
monarchy. At the same time he induced 
him to act as Charlemagne and Richelieu 
had ac*ted in their day, and summon an 

IN 


court effected the fall of Calonne on April 
qth, 1787, and the quack left France, while 
the popular voice clamoured for the return 
of Necker. The courtiers, however, per- 
suaded Louis to summon the archbishop 
who had overthrown Calonne, and actually 
to nominate him “ principal minister.*' 
Lomenie de Brienne was an actor of 
exceptional versatility, a philosophising 
self-indulgent place-seeker, who wished to 
carry measures by the employment of 
force, and yet was discouraged at the least 
resistance. When the notables refused him 
the land tax, he dismissed them ; they 
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now took back home with them full 
knowledge of the abuses prevailing at 
Versailles, and paved the way for the 
Revolution. The archbishop had a very 
simple plan by which to 
meet the financial prob- 
lem, but he was soon 
involved in strife with 
the Parlement. The 
people sided with the 
latter, clubs sprang into 
existence, pamphlets 
were aimed at the court, 
especially at “ Madame 
Deficit,” the queen, and 
her friend, the Duchess 
of Polignac, whose pic- 
ture the mob burnt, 
together with that of 
Calonne. The Parle- 
ment, exiled to Troyes, 
concluded after a month 
a compromise with the 
Government, but insisted 
on the abandonment of 
Brienne’s stamp duty 
and land tax. 

Louis, who posed as 


an 

monarch, played a soriy figure in the 
“ stance royale ” of November iqth, in 
which the Duke of Orleans won for himself 
a cheap popularity, and 
in the ‘‘ lit de justice,” 
or solemn meeting of 
Parlement, of May i8th, 

1788. On this latter date 
the Parlements were re- 
duced to the level of 
simple provincial magis- 
trates, and a supieme 
court, or " cour pl^niere,” 
constituted over them. 

This was the most com- 
prehensive judicial re- 
form of the “ ancien 
regime ” ; but the Crown 
did not possess the power 
to carry it out. The 
courts as a body sus- 
pended their work ; 

Parlements, clergy, 
nobility, and the Third 


and revolutionary pamphlets were sold in 
the gardens of the Palais Royal, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Orleans. Louis, how- 
ever, lived for the day only. The loyal 
Malesherbes vainly con- 
jured him not to under- 
estimate the disorders, 
and pointed out the case 
of Belgium under Joseph 
IL, and of the American 
colonies of Great Britain. 
Louis was too engrossed 
in hunting to read the 
memorial. 

The winter of 1788- 
1789 brought France face 
to face with j^amine. 
Brienne was without 
credit, and a suspension 
of payments was immi- 
nent. It was high time 
to find an ally against 
JACQUES NECKBR privileged classes, 

Ocempying in tarn the ofBces of Director of WhlCn grantticl him nO 
TreAsury and Director-General of Finance, he rnonev, and BricnnC 
was responsible for many remedial measures. i ■ 

He added to his popuk-ritY in 1788 by rccom- lOOkCCl lor OnO in the 
mending the summoning of the Statcs-General. invitcd CVerV* 

absolute one to communicate with him on the sub- 




ject of summoning the Stafcs-General, 
which had not met for 170 years, offered 
complete liberty of the Press on this 
natbnal question, and let 
loose a veritable deluge ; 
2,700 pamphlets ap- 
j)eared. Theif utterances 
were striking. First and 
foremost there was the 
pamphlet of the AbW 
Si^y^s, vicar-general at 
Chartres, entitled 
‘‘ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers 
Etat,” a scathing attack 
on clergy and nobility, 
and a glorification of the 
Third Estate, which 
Sidyte emphatically de- 
clared was the nation, 
and as such ought to send 
to the National Assembly 
twice as many represen- 


PHiLiP “BGALIt6 " of ORLEANS tatives as the two other 
He became Duke of Orteana on the death of estates. Thirty thousand 
Estate leapied together copies of this pamphlet 

against the centralising tion^ pampbieti were sold in the garden! were in circulation in 
policy of the Crown : three weeks. 

Breton nobles laid in Paris the foundation- Count d’ Antraigues in his pamphlet 
stone of what was afterward to be known recalled the proud words with which 
as the Jacobin Club ; the provinces, the justiciar of Aragon did fealty to 
especially Dauphin^, were in a ferment ; the king ; ” We, (each of whom ts as 
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great as thou, and who, combined, are 
tar more powerful than thou, promise 
obedience to thee if thou wilt observe our 
rights and privileges ; if not not/’ The 
count attacked, with Rousseau, the dis* 
tinction of classes, explained that no sort 
of disorder is so terrible as not to be j)re- 
ferable to the ruinous quiet of despotic 
rp. „ . , power, and called the heredi- 

Heaviest ^ nobility the heaviest 
Scourge of aa ai u- i 

A»rv ^courge With which an angry 

nation. Jean Louis Carra called the word 
“ subject ” an insult as applied to the 
members of the assembled estates, and 
termed the king the agent of the sovereign 
— that is, of the nation. Even Mirabeau, 
who more than any other had suffered in 
the fetters of absolute monarchy, took iij) 
his pen, called uj)on the king to abolish 
all feudalism and all privileges, and coun- 
selled him to become the Marcus Aurelius 
ol Franc'e by granting a constitution and 
just laws. His solution was “ war on the 
privileged and their privileges,” but his 
sympathies were thoroughly naonarchical. 

Louis then promised that the States- 
General, which the po[)ular voice de- 
manded, should meet on May ist, I78(), 
and dissolved the ” cour jileniere.” The 
archbishop, on the other hand, sus- 
pended the rejiayment of the national 
debt for a year, and adopted such des- 
perate financial measures that everyone 
considered him mad. On August 25th 
he was dismissed from office ; the mob 
burnt him in effigy and called for Necker, 
on whom the country pinned its last hopes. 

When the arbitrary power of the Crowii 
had been exercised by a despot of ability 
such as Loiiis XI resistance on the jmrt 
of the Interests had been crushed. When 
they had been exercised by a ruler of 
inferior ability to the social and pecuniary 
advantage of the Interests, they had not 
aroused the resistance of caste. But since 
the accession of Louis XVI . things had been 
different. The evil effects 
of the ” ancien regime ” 
under Louis XV. had 
reached a climax. Every 
Finance Minister in turn now found himself 
com {celled sooner or later to make demands 
on the pockets of the privileged classes, to 
attack their immunities, and to call the 
arbitrary powers of the Crown t() his aid 
in doing so. Hence the privileged classes 
found themselves in antagonism to the 
arbitrary powers of the Crown ; arid hence 
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again they found themselves advocating 
the limitation of these powers by the 
summoning of the States-Gerieral — a con- 
stitutional assembly ol the three estates 
of the realm, nobles, clergy, and commons, 
which had not been summoned since 1614. 

The idea, of course, was that the Third 
Estate would count only when it was in 
accord vyith the other two. That the 
“ Tiers Ktat ” was to capture the supre- 
macy was not .at all in the jirogramme 
of the Parlements or the* clergy, or ot one 
section at least of the aristocrats who 
supported thi^ demand. On the other hand, 
the demand itself was ajiplauded by all 
those who had learned to look ^pon the 
British constitution as the Ih^ existing 
model, by those who had fallen m love 
with the American revolution, and by the 
populace, which reckoned that in the 
States-General it would become articulate. 

Inevitable also was the recall of Necker ; 
the reign of the senes of arnateuis 
wdio had succeeded him had been ruin- 
ously costly, and had not even .saved 
the privil(‘ged dass(‘s ; whereas tht‘ 
hone.sty ot Necker and his reputation as 
a financial exjiert were still untarnished, 
p . Nevertheless. Nh'cker was not 
Grave^ * the man tor the hour. The 
•V. problem for France was not 

mei’ely that ot raising money ; 
that problem exisltd as a syinjitom of tlu* 
disease of the whole bodv inffitie. liitil 
the disease itself should be attacked, 
that jiarticular exjiivssion of it could find 
only teni])orary alleviation, whereas in 
Necker’s eyes it was the whole disease'. 

He looked upon himself as nidisj)ensable ; 
he saw tliat tlie States-( leneial was in- 
evitable ; but he did not see that it was 
going to be master of the situation. In 
fact, so little did he realise the enormous 
importance which was going to ^attach to 
that body that a fundamental question 
as to its constitution was left for its own 
d(‘cision when it should assemble. \V(i‘e 
the three orders to vote separately- -that 
is, were there to be three chambers 'of 
equal weight— or were they to vote 
together, the majority in the aggregate 
being decisive ? If the former course 
were to be followed, the two privileged 
orders could resist any attack ; if the 
latter, privilege was doomed. For it 
had been granted that the Third Estate 
should have double representation, roughly 
600 members as against 300 for eaoh of the 
others ; and there were enough refonners 
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among clergy and nobles to turn the scale 
decisively. Necker Mi the point undeter- 
mined, though the double representation 
would be palpably meaningless unless it 
gave the doubly-represented double 
weight. With this })reliininary issue before 
it, theStates-Cieneral met on May 5th, 1789. 

Politically and s(K'ially, media;val 
Europe was the outcome of two forces — 
feudalism and clericalism. The medieval 
passed into the first stage of the modern 
when a third force, the individualism 
which was the essence of renascence, was 
brought to bear uj^on these two ; the 
resultant was the Western Europe of the 
eighteenth cemtury. When the third force 
overwhelmed th(‘ other two in the French 
Revolution, the second modern stage was 
reached. The isolation of England had 
savul her from being gn])})ed like the 
('oiitineiital nations by eithei feudalism 
or clta icalism ; hence sh('. had acquired a 
strong central government centuries before 
an\' European nation had done so. A 
rigid caste systt^rn had never established 
itself : she had broken free from Rome 
with hardly a struggle: lor five centuries 
- her ('ominous had never been 
^ inarticulate, and ior four cen- 

vanc6 tunes h(‘r labouring classes had 
b(‘en free from villeinage. She 
had been able to ad\\\nce steadily without 
a revolution at all. What she had called 
revolution j^ais little more than successlul 
resistance to attempted reaction. From 
the time of King John the |xirty of pro- 
gress had invariably rejuidiated tlie charge 
ot iimovation and apj)ealed, not to 
doctrines of abstract right and theories of 
what ought to be, but to concrete rights 
legally confirmed by charter, by statute, 
or by ancient custom. 

But during those centuries on the 
Continent feudalism and clericalism liad 
reached their full develojanent, though 
not without a certain antagonism between 
themselves. Feudalism must issue politi- 
cally either in absolutism or in distinegra- 
tion, or in a combinatuin of the two. In 
France Louis XI. was able to direct it 
towards absolutism ; in the eminre imperial 
absolutism failed, and Germany became 
a loose confederation of states ; but in 
the separate states absolutism triumphed. 
The political downfall of feudalism, how- 
ever, did not destroy it socially. The 
boundaries between class and class de- 
veloped into almost • impassable barriers 
between hereditary castes. The law 


strengthened the barriers and emphasised 
the distinction by multiplying privileges 
and immunities on the one side and intensi- 
fying disabilities on the other. The Kew 
force, individualism, hardly at the outset 
attacked feudalism either on its political 
side, where it was collapsing by its own 
nature, or on its social side, where it had 
^ ^ not then reached its full 

u ^ n .1 development. Primar ly the 

Fr«cK Pattern great Onslaught of individu- 
alism was directed against 
clericalism. Where clericalism made terms 
with absolutism, it survived ; where it 
did not, Protestantism was victorious. 
The combination of political absolutism, 
social feudalism and clericalism culminated 
in the France of Louis XIV. And to that 
model every one of the Western states 
ap])roximated, with modifications, except 
(beat Britain, Holland, and Switzerland. 

Now, individualism — the sj)irit which 
asserted itself in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation — is at bottom the claim of 
the individual to inquire, to judge, and 
to act for himself, so far, at least, as his 
doing so does not imj)ede his neighbour’s 
power to do likewise. Absolutism is the 
negation of the individuars right to act 
tor himself ))olitically ; caste or privilege 
imposes artificial restrictions on one 
class for the advantage of another, 
socially. Clericalism is the negation of the 
individual’s right to inquire and judge 
for himself intellectually. Each may serve 
worthy ends in particular stages of 
development, but each is in direct an- 
tagonism to individualism. 

Since inquiry and judgment precede 
action, the demand for freedom of inquiry 
and judgment became vigorously militant 
before the demand for freedom of action. 
It had been so far victorious as to sever 
one half of Western Christendom from 
Rome in the sixteenth century, and to 
overthrow the Jesuits in the eighteenth. 
But latterly the attack on clericalism had 

VI*- fk changed its character ; the 
o aire e movement 

Chriitraaity intellectual descend- 

ants of Erasmus rather than of 
Luther. They were more logical than the 
heroes of the Reformation ; but they 
were less moral, being actuated more 
by contempt for the irrational and the 
aosurd than by positive religious con- 
viction. Their protagonist was Voltaire, 
who assailed clericalism as the intellectual 
enemy with merciless ridicule and invective. 
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But the movement had changed also in 
another way. As the r^ght to incjuire 
and to judge became decisively recognised, 
inquiry applied itself more boldly , to 
the political and the social fields. Herwn, 
England gave the lead. She had worked 
out her own salvation in practical fashion, 
wi .hout much conscious theorising, and pre- 
sented to the world the example of a state 
in which the average individual possessed 
a degree of liberty without other parallel 
— in thought, in speech, and in action. 

Hobbes had written his theoretical 
justification of the absolutism which 
broke down, and John Locke had pro- 
vided a more or less logical basis for 
the constitutionalism which succeeded. 
Hobbes, and Locke after him, both based 
their theory of the 
structure of civil society 
on the hypothesis of an i 
original contract by j 
which aggregates of men 
had voluntarily subjected 
themselves to a govern- 
ing authority. Both also 
recognised the existence 
of certain fundamental 
rights of the individual 
which could not be abro- 
gated by any contr^ict. 

Tl>e two conceptions, of 
contract as the origin of 
society and* of the Rights 
of Man, as postulates, 
became the basis of ex- 
tensive speculation cul- 
minating in the emotional — — . 


pointed to the British constitution as the 
one under which the maximum of indi- 
vidual liberty was actually to be found, 
and attributed the fact to the separation of 
the sovereign functions and to the balance 
of political powers. A revolution on 
Anglo-American lines was made to appear 
possible ; and with modifications borrowed 
from the idealised republicanism of Ancient 
Rome, appealed with considerable force 
to the intelligent, the intellectual, and the 
pedantic. In .short, a constitutionalism 
which was content to be monarchical in 
form while republican in effect was pre- 
sented as an attractive ideal, especially to 
the younger generation, who were, or 
wished to seem, progressive. Nevertheless, 
such an ideal was quite incompatible with 
Rousseauism, although 
consistent enough with 
the teaching of Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and the 
Encyclopedic. On the 
practical side, immense 
additional momentum 
was given to the revo- 
lutionary movement be- 
cause in its earlier stages 
it found champions 
among the best of the 
intellectuals and of the 
aristocrats, who did not 
realise the uncontrollable 
character of the forces 
that were being let loose. 

Those forces were, in 
their origin, more social 
than political. A system 


JEAN LE ROND D’ALEMBERT 
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propaganda of Jean under which the whole 

Tacaues Rousseau. In were books on philosophy, uterjry criticism weight of taxation rested 
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Rousseau s account, the 
“ contrat social ” had been an insidious 
device by which the few had been enabled 
to domineer over the many, and he 
demanded a new contract based upon the 
Rights of Man. How such doctrines were 
impregnating the whole atmosphere of 
political speculation may be seen from 
the explicit manner in which the apolo- 
gists 01 the American revolt claimed the 
foghts of Man as their justification. 

Apart, however, from the emotional 
expression of abstract theories, inquiry in 
the political field had taken a new direction. 
Montesquieu had undertaken the task of 
analysing existing or formerly existing 
institutions and comparing their working, 
initiating the application of the historical 
and comparative methods. He had 


c. ne atea in i yao. i x' ii 

Upon a population usually 
at or below the hunger-line was endurable 
only so long as it was irresistible. The 
jiopulation hitherto had suffered and 
hated, but endured perforce. The suffering 
and hatred were on the verge of becoming 
not only articulate but clamorous as the 

S le began to perceive that endurance 
t not be necessary, that defiance 
might be possible, that the system might 
be shattered. The iniquities of privilege 
were patent to all except the minority 
who profited by them ; even among the 
minority there were not a few who felt 
and deplored the injustice. 

The States-General had now been sum- 
moned to deal with the problem. What 
would the States-General do with it ? 

Arthur D. Innes 
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DENMARK’S great era of PROGRESS 

THE REVIVAL OF NORWAY’S PROSPERITY 


A FTER the great 'Scandinavian war there 
followed for Denmark a long period of 
peace, which enabled the nation to recruit 
its energies and which was of the utmost 
importance for the internal development of 
the country. Its intellectual hie was greatly 
influenced from abroad, not only from 
Germany, as before, but also from Western 
liurope. New ideas were introduced, 
interest in public affairs grew stronger, 
and gradually radical reforms were carried 
out in various directions. Pietism, im- 
ported from (iermany, became widespread, 
especially among the lower classes ; and 
Frederic IV. ’s son, Christian VI. (1730 - 
1746), influenced by this movement, 
exerted himself to promote the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare ot his subjects. 

In all parts of the kingdom schools were 
erected where the children could be taught 
religion, reading, writhig, and arithmetic. 
Literature, too, now set itself the task of 
working lor the enlighten- 
ment and education of the 
])eople. In the Relormation 
period a national literature 
had grown uj) which was of the greatest 
imiiortance for the development of the ver- 
nacular as a literary language and for the 
education of the masses. But soon there was 
a return to Latin, and scholars' were almost 
ashamed to make use of their mother 
tongue. It was the “ academic period.'' 
Science, it is true, had been studied with 
success, and Den^^'^ark could boast of dis- 
tinguished nam^ -the astronomer Tycho 
Brahe ; Niels msen or Steno, the founder 
of geology; jihomas Bartholin, the well- 
known ana^ ^ist ; and the physicist Ole 
Romer, wh .^necame famous by his calcula- 
tion of thi f elocity of light. 

But th #abours of these scholars were 
ence on the intellectual life 
•n, for whose education prac- 
ng had been done. Even 
he business of scholars — an 
|uct, in imitation of Germany, 
e at this time a few poets not 
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Period ” 
in Denmark 


without 1. 
of the nO 
tically nd 
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Yet there 1" 


without originality, such as A. Arrelxie, 
who has been called the father of Danish 
poetry; the Norwegian poet Peter Dass, 
whose popularity has not even yet died 
out, and Thomas Kingo, highly esteemed 
as a writer ol hymns. But, on the whole, the 
„ . literary output was poor. It 

o erg » was only wit lithe appearance of 

‘he Nation Holberg (1684-1754) 

that Danish literature changed 
its character and became the educative 
force which it now is for the whole nation. 
Holberg was influenced by the intellectual 
life of Western Europe, and desired, like 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
to “ enlighten ” his countrymen, to exter- 
minate ancient prejudices and follies, and 
to spread useful knowledge. His writings 
are of many kinds, including satiies, 
comedies, and historiceil and philosojdiical 
works. His purpose biang to educate the 
people, he wrote in Danish, in the develop- 
ment ol which as a literary language he 
rendered valuable service, though he him- 
self was actually a Norwegian. He had 
several followers, who, as apostles of 
“enlightenment” and ” rational’s n,” 
aimed at being useful to the state and the 
nation, and worked through their writings 
for the cause of “ universal happiness.” 

The poets of the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century received strong stimuli 
from a])road, from the English poetry of 
Nature, from Rousseau and from German 
sentimental and national literature, especi- 
ally from Klopstock, who spent a consider- 
able time in Denmark. The Danish poets, 
the chief representative of whom was 
The Poet Johannes Ewald, followed the 
-1 *T last-named direction, which 

A Norwegians, influenced by 

an rway French literature, 

opposed, openly showing their dislike to 
it by the formation in 1772 of the Nor- 
wegian Society, the heart and soul of 
which was Joh. Herman Wessel. The 
new ideas continued to spread, and 
bore fruit in the great reforms which 
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characterise the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. The king who was 
reigning at that time, Christian VII. (1766- 
1808), was feeble-minded and incapable of 
performing his duties, and was in con- 
sequence soon obliged to leave the real 
work of government to his 
Ministers. In the early years 
of his reign, Bernstorff, the 
capable statesman who 
brought the disputes with 
Gottorp to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, took the chief part in 
the government ; but in 1770 
he had to make way for the 
German physician, Struensee, 
who had known how to gain 
the confidence of the king 
and the affection of the 
queen, the English Princess 
Caroline Matilda. 

Struensee was imbued with 
the ideas of the age of enlight- 
enment, and carried out 
sensible reforms, such as 
establishing the freedom of the Press, 
abolishing the examination of prisoners 
under torture, and so forth. But his 
measures were introduced too hurriedly 
and unsystematically, and many of them 
aroused great opposition, besides which 
he incensed the people by his lax morality 
and his contempt for the Danish language. 
At the court he 
had numerous 
enemies, and 
they succeeded 
in bringing about 
his fall ; he was 
arrested on Jan- 
uary 17th, 1772, 
accused of l&e 
majesty, and be- 
headed on April 
28th. Most of 
his reforms were 
cancelled by the 
new govern- 
ment, the most 
influential mem- 
ber of which was 
Ove Hoegh- 
Guldberg. O n 
April 14th, 1784, the Crown Prince Frederic 
took up the reins of government, and, 
though still young himself, showed his 
ability to select capable advisers, the most 
prominent being Count Bernstorff, whose 
moral reputation was without blemish. 
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KING CHRISTIAN VI. 

He was the son of Frederic IV., and, 
ascending: the throne of Denmark 
and Norway in 17 H 0 , applied him- 
self to promoting: the intellectual 
and spiHtual welfare of his subjects. 



TWO FAMOUS DANISH ASTRONOMERS 
Ole Romer, whose portrait is first riven, a distinguished philosopher and 
astronomer, became famous by his calculation of the velocity of light 
Tycho Brahe, who belonged to an earlier period than Romer, prosecuted 

it success, discovermi 


Both Frederic and his Ministers were in 
favour of reform ; they took in hand a 
number of Struensee’s earlier plans, but 
proceeded with caution, and thus imparted 
strength and durability to their measures. 
The Press regained its freedom, the adminis- 
tration of justice was im- 
proved, and many of the 
bonds that fettered commerce 
and agriculture were unloosed, 
for the state of the peasantry 
was still disgraceful. 

Frederic IV., it is true, 
had alxilished the old serf- 
dom ; but under his successor 
a new form of it*ljpd been 
introduced. The regulation 
had been made—partly to 
facilitate conscription and 
partly to ensure a supjily of 
labour for the landed juoprie- 
tors — that the peasantry were 
not to be allowed to leave 
their native place a.s long 
as they were liable for 
military service ; as a consequence they 
were tied to the soil during the best part 
of their lives, and abandoned to the 
tyranny of the landowners, who harassed 
them with claims of compulsory service 
and wath heavy ta^^tion. Serldom was 
now abolished— in 1788, and in the duchies 
in 1797 and by this reform the peasantry 

attained real 
freedom. Their 
condition was 
also improved in 
other ways, mih 
the result that 
the landowmers 
were no longer 
able to treat 
them as they 
liked. 

turc now made 
rapid progress, 
and the value of 
land was quin- 
tuidcd between 
I75(^ and 1800. 
Comi 'lerce and 


- 

I ‘ 


hm ftodiei as an astronomer with great success, discovering serious shipping also 
errors in the astronomical tables, and observing a new star In Cassiopeia. ^ 

entered upon an 
era of prosperity. In the tariff law of 
1797 the protectionist policy was 'jiven uf 
the embargoes on imports weri for 
most part abolished and the duties were 
reduced. With a view to encouraging 
commerce, an agreement had &en 


up; 

the 



DENMARK AND NORWAY 


conducted with Sweden and Russia — ^the 
Armed Neutrality of July, 1780 — even at 
the time of the American War of Indepen- 
dence ; and Bernstorff was able to prevent 
Denmark and Norway from becoming 
involved in hostilities. Danish and Nor- 
wegian vessels sailed all the 
seas without let or hindrance, 
and carried on a i)rofitable 
trade with the belligerents. 

After the extinction of the 
old royal house in 1319 Nor- 
way had become united first 
with Sweden and then with | 

Denmark in 1380. From this 
time the country rapidly 
deteriorated ; it could not 
maintain its independence in 
the union. The prosperity of 
the country was ruined by the 
Hanseatic League, which was 
steadily increasing in ])owei: ; 


conducted with Sweden and Russia — ^the itself very little at first about the country. 
Armed Neutrality of July, 1780 — even at It was only towards the end of the six- 
the time of the American War of Indepen- tecnthccnturythatNorway began to regain 
dence; and Bernstorff was able to prevent its strength; Christian IV. (1588-1648) in 
Denmark and Norway from becoming particular worked zealously for its welfare, 
involved in hostilities. Danish and Nor- The natural resources of the country were 
wpcciiin vptiQplQ tiniloH nil tUo _ turned to better advantage; 

the power of the Hanseatic 
League was broken. Com- 
merce and navigation re- 
vived. Forestry and mining 
became more important ; the 
towns increased in number 
and size : Christiania was 

founded in 1624. In addition 
to the peasantry a class of 
citizens and mariners was 

springing up. The nobles 
were not numerous and had 
not so many privileges as in 
Denmark ; neither did they 
sieaaiiy increasing in ])owei: ; Christian vii the power of depriy- 

at the same time Norway Feeble-minded and incapable of peasants of their 

was terribly devastated in perforimng: the duties of Ins posi- independence. It is true 

the fourteenth century by rhifmimlt" that the land suffered through 

several pestilences. English Princess caroimeMatuda. betwccn Denmark 

The retrogression of the material wel- and Sweden, and also lost the pro- 
fare of the country was accompanied by vinces of Hcrjedalon, Jemtiand, and 

a decline in the literary life ; after the Bohnslen ; but, on the whole, it made 
middle of the fourteenth century almost quiet progress. 

all literary activity ceased. The Danes The situation improved still more after 
made their way into the country and 1650, when an absolute government was 
obtained civic rights by intermarriage, introduced into Denmark and Norway. 

„ Norway was freed from the 
Danish feudal lords and 
stood directly under the 
king, who interested him- 
self just as much in Norway 
as in Denmark. The adminis- 
tration and judicature were 
improved ; a new code of laws 
was issued in 1687, and public 
offices were oftjen filled by 
Norwegians, The Norwegians 
soon became distinguished in 
many departments of life. 
Ludwig Holberg, “ the Father 
of Modern Danish-Norwegian 

iciwb, ouL iL lusi its v^ouiioii ui the ORACLE OF DENMARK Literature, was a Norwegian. 
State, and was Mverned bv MJn. Trade and commerce flouri- 


several pestilences. English Princess caroimeMatuda. betwccu Denmark 

The retrogression of the material wel- and Sweden, and also lost the pro- 
fare of the country was accompanied by vinces of Hcrjedalon, Jemtiand, and 
a decline in the literary life ; after the Bohnslen ; but, on the whole, it made 
middle of the fourteenth century almost quiet progress. 

all literary activity ceased. The Danes The situation improved still more after 
made their way into the country and 1650, when an absolute government was 
obtained civic rights by intermarriage, introduced into Denmark and Norway. 
They brought with them the MnrwMv frcf^d from tho 

Danish language, which dis- 
placed old Norwegian as 
the literary language, and 
strongly influenced the col- 
loquial language of the towns. 

While Sweden had freed her- 
self from Danish supremacy 
and was entering upon a time 
of prosperity, Norway was 
treated almost like a pro- 
vince of Denmark after the 
“Counts’ war” of 1536; it 
is true it retained the title 
of kingdom and had its own 

laws, but it lost its Council of „ oract e of Denmark 
State, and was governed by count Bernstorff was Danish Min- Trade and commerce flouri- 
the Danish Council of State shed. The last years of the 

and Danish officials. The capable statesman was character- eighteenth ccutury Were par- 
Reformation was introduced wed as “ The Oracio of Denmark." ticularly fruitful; at that 


Reformation was introduced ‘*®*’*^® The on 
in 1536 by peremptory decree ; the 
churches and monasteries were pillaged. 
Little trouble was taken to instruct the 
people of the country in the new doctrines ; 
indeed, the Danish government concerned 


time, during the revolutionary wars, 
Denmark-Norway was able to preserve a 
neutral attitude, and down to their time 
there was no ill-feeling in Norway against 
Denmark and the union. 
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SWEDEN’S TIME OF STRIFE 

THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION UNDER GUSTAVUS III. 

the death of Charles XII. without At home, also, there was plenty to do : 
^ issue, his sister I'lrica Eleonora, who new laws were necessary, and the finances 
had been married to Frederic, hereditary had again to be set in order ; all branches 
prince of Hesse, was chosen queen, but of industry requiied careful attention, 
she was obliged to renounce the absolute In a short time manufactures and mining, 
sovereignty in February, 1719. The war commerce and navigation, revij^d. 
soon came to an end in the new reign. With increased prosperity, however, 
Hanover received Bremen and \'erden, the voices of the malcontents made Ihem- 
Prussia the southern part of selves heard. There was a certain section 
e imi e Nearer Pomerania, and Russia of the ])eople who could not reconcile 
the^New^Kin provinces of Ingerman- themselves to the loss of the Baltic jiro- 

e ew tag Esthonia, and Livonia, vinces, and, goaded on by France, they 
with Viborg Len, from Finland. Denmark had become dissatisfied with Horn’s 
was satisfied with 600,000 thalers ; loreign jKfiicy ; they w'anted war with 
Sweden abandoned her claim to exemp- Russia in order to regain what they had 
tion from tolls in the Sound, and promised lost. They derisively termed Horn and 
not to protect the Duke of (iottorj). his followers “ Xattmossor ” (Night-caps), 

Ulrica Eleonora resigned the crown while they called themselves “ Hattar ” 
in March, 1720, in favour of her hus- (Wide-awakes). In this way Sweden soon 
band ; Frederic receiv^ed allegiance as became the scene of fierce j)arty quarrels, 
king. However, a new form of govern- Tlie contending parties had recourse to 
merit limited the power of the king still any expedient which might injure their 
more. The king became quite dependent and by which they 

upon the Council of State and the Riksdag, could attract followers to their 

The supreme jiow^er was in the hands of Sweden both factions 

th(j Riksdag, which assembled every were equally venal, corruption 

three years and had the right of becariK* more common. The neighbouring 
supervising and altering all the decrees nations watched the internal strife witli 
of the king and of the Council of Stat«. joy, for it jiromised advantage to them at 
National affairs were first discussed the exjiense of Sw'eden, and foreign am- 
in the standing committees, among wdiich bassadors sjiared no money to prolong the 
the secret committee ” soon obtained strife in the interests of their own states, 
the greatest influence. The nobles Tlie “ Wide-aw'akes ” received brilxis from 
had the predominance in the Riksdag ; France, the “ Night-cajis ” from Russia, 
they alone had a seat and a vote iii the In the year 1738 the “ Wide-awakes,” 
Council of State and filled all the import- under the leadership of Charles, Count 
ant offices. The period between 1720 and of Syllcnborg, succeeded in gaining the 
Sweaen't generally called the upper hand. In 1741 they declared war 

“ T^me^ * * liberty.” For a long against Russia. The generals Wrangel, 

of L^erty ** devas- Lewenhaupt, and Buddcnbrock, w^ere 

tating war the country was in a defeated by the Russians, and at last were 
most wretched condition ; the finances forced to surrender. In the meantime 
were in the greatest confusion. However, Sweden was engaged with the question of 
the situation improved more rapidly than the succession to the throne, as Ulrica 
might have been expected, thanks princi- Eleonora had died childless in 1741. A 
pally to the Chancellor, Count Arvid few, and among them the peasants, do- 
Horn. In order to further his country's sired the Danish Crown Prince (Frederic V.) 
interests he preserved a wise and as successor. This was actively Opposed 
cautious demeanour towards other nations, by Elizabeth, the Tsarina of Russia, who 
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feared the power of a united North ; desired to ( 
she therefore promised easy conditions if However, 
the Swedes would elect the Gottorp prince, Wide-aw 
Adolphus Frederic, who enjoyed her the king a] 
favour. The Wide-awakes ” succeeded ated. Thi 
in effecting his election, and in the Peace prevent t 

of Abo, on August 7th, 1743, 

Russia gave back the greater 
portion of Finland. 

The “Wide-awakes” main- 
tained their power for several 
years. Likethe “Night-caps,” 
they aimed at j)romoting 
national industries ; their 
methods, however, were 
extiemely ill-advised and ex- 
travagant. It is true, manu- 
factures flourished, but in a 
way which w'as unnatural and 
iniurious to other branches of 
industry, especially to agri- j 
culture. Commerce and navi- Frederic i of Sweden 
gation were handicapped bv Hereditary prince of Hesse, Fred- 

V ai lOUS pi ohlbltions and by brother Charles XII. died witli- 


heavy custom duties ; the o«t issue, she was chosen queen, but mouey, 
linances were in disorder, resigned in favo 
and the national debt steadily increased. 

It must be admitted that the “ Wide- 
awakes ” rendered great service to the 
arts and sciences ; they founded an 
academy of jiainting and sculjiture and 
another for science, and lived to see the 
fruits of their labours. The 
study of natural science 
reached a hfgh state of per- 
fection ; its most celebrated 
representatives were’ Linne 
(Linmeus), who died in 1778, 
and the physicist, A. Celsius, 
who died in 1744. The well- j 
knowm mystic E. Swedenborg 
also belongs to this period. 

Among other great men 
should be mentioned the 
historian* S. Lagerbring, and 
(). Dalin, and the philologist, 

J . Hire. In the cultivation of 
|)oetry the Swedes took as a. 
their models French and fh""a"y Jhfr 
English poets. Dalin, who science of botai 


desired to extend the authority of the king. 
However, her attempt to overthrow the 
” Wide-awakes ” failed so hopelessly that 
the king and queen were still more humili- 
ated. The king was not even able to 
prevent the “ Wide-awakes ” from at- 
taching themselves to the 
enemies of Prussia in the 
Seven Years War and 
tie daring war against 
Frederic II. The war was 
carried on so carelessly that 
Sweden completely forfeited 
her military reputation. It 
also aroused such indignation 
against the “ Wide-awakes,” 
with whose unsatisfactory 
government the jieople were 
already dissatisfied, that the 
“ Night-caps ” succeeded in 
overthrowing them and re- 
OF SWEDEN gaining their influence. If the 
of Hesse, Fred- “ Wide-awxikes ” had been 
flcrndM wlih- too extravagant with public 


resigned in favour of her husband. 




is mentioned , 

epics, lyrics, satires, and University. He died in 1778 , 

dramas ; he is recognised as the father overtook ui 
of modern Swedish aesthetic literature. Gustavus 

King Frederic I. died in 1751. His Frederic, Cc 
successor, Adolphus Frederic, was a weak, He was or 
insignificant man, but his wife, Louisa his father’s 
Ulrica, a sister of Frederic II. of Prussia, at once hi 
who v/as.both talented and fond of power, resolved to 


A GREAT BOTANIST 
Born in 1757, Carl Liniiasus, more 
than any other man, enriched the 
science of botany. In 1742 he be- 


tiosen queen, but money, the “ Night-caps ” 
of her husband, e too cconomical. They 
declined to give the manufacturers the 
large loans and the assistance on which 
many depended, with the result that they 
were compelled to stop work. On account 
of the consequent lack of cmploynient and 
distress, the “ Night-caps ” became so 
un})opiilar that in lybg they 
were forced to give way to 
the ” Wide-awakes.” Thus 
the two parties continued 
their struggles, without, how- 
ever, allowing the phantom 
king to take advantage of 
their strife by increasing his 
own power ; even the threat 
of Adolphus Frederic that he 
would resign his crown had 
no effect. Russia, Prussia, 
and Denmark, who had in 
view the dismemberment of 
Sweden, naturally sought in 
JOTANIST every way to prevent any 
in the constitution. 
In 1742 he be- 1 hus Sweden was fora time 


above, wrote cameprofessorofbotanyatupsau threatened 


died in 1778. soon afterwards 

overtook unfortunate Poland. 

Gustavus III., the son of Adolphus 
Frederic, came to the rescue of the country. 
He was on the Continent at the time of 
his father’s death, but on hearing the news 
at once hurried back to Sweden, firmly 
resolved to make an end of internal strife 
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and to recover for the crown its former 
splendour. He gained the approval of the 
officers and soldiers for his plan. On 
August iQth, 1772, by a coup d*6tat he 
arrested the councillors and the leaders of 
the Estates, and on August 21st compelled 
the Riksdag to sanction a new constitution, 
by which the king received absolute power, 
▲ D I appointed the members of the 
WUhoT Council, which retained only 
a f power of giving advice, and 
Bloodshed legislative power 

with the Estates. This revolution was 
received with joy by the people, and was 
effected without bloodshed ; those who 
had been arrested were set at liberty 
without being prosecuted or punished. 
The neighbouring nations were indignant 
at the coup d’etat, and threatened war. 
Gustavus took vigorous pre- 
cautions, and the storm was 
soon stilled. 

In the years following his 
coup d’etat Gustavus made 
good use of his new powers. 

He was talented, learned, 
and affable, and havdng been 
influenced by the liberal ideas 
of the Encyclo})aedists, which 
were l)eing diffused all over 
Europe, he was strenuously 
endeavouring to carry out 
useful reforms. The law- 
courts w^re improved, the 




side of his nature gained the ascendancy. 
He was soon in want of money through 
his love of splendour and extravagance, 
and, in order to meet his necessities, he 
took measures which aroused great dis- 
satisfaction, especially among the lower 
classes. It was the lower classes, however, 
to whom he looked for support against the 
nobility, who could never forgive him for 
his coup d’tHat. When he observed that 
his popularity was declining, he thought 
that he could recover it by a successful war. 
In 1788 he found a pretext for declaring 
war against Russia, and marched through 
Finland, across the Russian boundary, 
while the fleet was instruct^ to sail 
towards St. Petersburg at th'fe^me time. 
But he was scarcely across the boundary 
when the officers mutinied, and demanded 
that he should summon a 
Riksdag and conclude peace, 
for he had acted unconsti- 
tutionally in declaring war 
without the consent of the 
Riksdag. Gustavus hurried 
back to Sweden, where lu' 
won the supj)()rt of the 
people, who were indignant 
at the revolt, summoned the 
Riksdag, and, on February 
2ist , 1789, carried the “ Siiker- 
hetsakt/’ which granted him 
almost unlimited power. 

The war was continued, 


finances reformed, the free- gustavus iii. of Sweden but the favourable oppor- 
dom of the Press was intro- tunity was lost, and the war 

duced, and the fetters which early years of his rei^n were soon cdme to an end on 
impeded trade and other »ucce»8foi. but in i7B2 ue wa. August 14th, 1700, with the 
branches of industry were wounded at Stockholm, w'^rela, which in 


removed. Gustavus was especially inltv 
ested in art and science; he founded the 
Swedish Academy in 1786, the Swedish 
Theatre in 1773, and the Musical Academy 
in 1771. The plastic arts were also making 
progress, in particular sculpture. I. T. 
Sergei, who died in 1814, was the greatest 
sculptQr of his age. In literature the French 
style prevailed, and was adopted by 
Gustavus, who was himself a dramatist, 
and by several poets who had gathered 
round him — namely, I. H. Kellgren and 
K. G. af Leopold ; while others who kept 
themselves free from French influence and 
went theirown way were K. M. Bellmann, 
B. Lidner, and A. M. Lenngrcn. 

Thus the first years of Gustavus’s reign 
were fortunate for Sweden, and the king 
himself was very popular among the 
people. Gradually, however, the worse 
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every resj)cct confirmed the former state 
of affairs. Gustavus desired to help his 
friend Louis XVI. against the Revolution ; 
and accordingly, in 1791, concluded a 
treaty with Russia, and conceived the 
j)lan of advancing into France at the 
head of a Swedish and Russian army. 
However, a conspiracy was formed among 
-TV iri «!. . nobility, whose indigna- 
tion had reached its height 
since the introduction of 
M..k«4B»ii the “Sakerhetsakt.” At a 

masked ball at Stockholm Gustavus was 
mortally wounded on March i6th, 1792, 
and died a few days later. Gustavus left 
a son, Gustavus IV. (Adolphus, 1792-1809), 
who was not of a^e, and the brother of 
Gustavus, Charles, Duke of Soderman- 
land, undertook the government. 

Hans SgHjdtH 



GREAT DATES FROM THE REFORMATION TO 

THE REVOLUTION 


A.4J. 1 

1609 Henry VIII. kiiig of Eiifjland. Albuqueraue 
appointed Viceroy of the Indies 
1611 Holy League formed against France 

1618 Henry in Picardy. James IV. of Scotland killed 

at Battle of Flotiden. James V. sue, eeds. 
Leo X. elected Pope. lUse of Wolsey. Swiss 
Confederation completed 

1616 Charlfes of Burgundy succeeds to the crowns of 

Castile and Aragon. Francis I. king of France. 
Battle of Marignaiio 

1617 Martin i^uther challenges Indulgences 

1619 Charles succeeds to Hapsburg dominions and is 

elected Kinperor Charles V. 

1690 Field of Cloth of (jold. Bl<‘od-bath of Stockholm 

Luther burns tlie Poiie’s Bull. Magelhaens passes 
Straits of Magellan 

1691 Diet of Worms. Adrian VI. Pojie. Cortes in Mexico. 

War between Charles and Francis 
1699 England joins tlie war. Knights’ war in (Jennany 
1698 Clement VII. Pojh*. (•ustAvus Vasa king of Sweden. 

Frederic of Holstein king of Denmark 
1694 Cennan i^easants* War 
1596 Battle of Pavla 

1696 Charles marries Isabella of Portugal 

1697 Sack of Koine by ImiK^rlal troops. Crowns of I 

Hungary and Bohemia conferred on Ferdinand 
of Austria, brotlier of Charles V, 

1599 Peace of Cambrai. Ih-otest of Spain. Turks before I 
Vienna. Fall of Wolsey 

1680 Confession of Augsburg. Formation of the Schmal- 

1681 Death of Zwingli Icaldic League 

1639 Treaty of Nuremberg. Pizarro m Peru 

1683 ' England repudiates Papal allegiance Ascendancy 

of Thomus Cromwell 

1684 Paul III. Pope. Francis makes Turkish alliance 
1686 Visitation of English monasteries diaries V. in 

Tunis 

1686 Pilgrimage of (Irace. War renewed iietween 
1688 I’nicc of Nice I Charles V and Francis 

1640 Order of Jesuits receives Papal sanctum 

1641 Calvin supreme at (teneva. Algerian expedition of 

Charles V. Diet of Kegensburg (Katiabon) 

1649 War renewed between Charles and Francis 
Scottish forces routed at Solway Moss. Death 
of James V. and acce^ssion of infant Mary Stuart 
1648 Henry joins diaries against France 
1644 Peace of (’respy 
1546 Council of Trent begins 

1646 Death of Luther. Schmalcaldic War. 

1647 Edward 71. king of England. Henry II. king of 

France Defeat of Protestants at Muhlberg. Rout 

1648 Interim of Augsburg [of Sc(»t8 at Pinkie 

1649 Julius 111. Pope. Fall of Somerset in England 
1669 Maurice of Saxony heads (Jerinan ITotestant.s 

Peace of Passau 

1658 Mary Tudor (pieen of England 
1654 Mary marries Philip of Siiain 
1666 Beginning of Marian iiersecution. Pacification of 
Augsburg. Paul IV. Pope 

1666 ( hades V. abdicates. Philip succeeds to Spain and 

Burgundy, Ferdinand in (iermany 

1667 Lords of the Congregation in Scotland. War 

between France and Spain. 

16^8 Loss of Calais. Mary Stuart marries Dauphin. 
Elizabeth queen of England 

1569 Treaty of Cateau Cambresis. Francis II. king of 
France, Religious settlement in England 

1660 Treaty of lA‘ith. Charles IX. king of France. 

Ascendancy of Catharine de Medici 

1661 Mary Stuart returns to Scotland 

1669 Massacre of Vassy. Beginning of Huguenot wars 
in France 

1668 End of Council of Trent. Peace of Amboise 
1664 Maximilian II. emperor 

1666 Mary Stuart marries Darnley 
1666 Pius V, Pope 

15W Murder of Daniley. Mary forced to abdicate. 

Huguenot w'ars in France. Aiva in the Netherlands 

1668 Mary Stuart takes refuge in England 

1669 Suppression of insurrection of Northern earls in 

England. Battles of Moncontour and Jamac 
in France 

1670 Treaty of St. GermalMf Papal Bull deposing 

Kllzabetli. Assassination of Regent Moray 
1679 Revolt of Netherlands, Gregory XIII. Pope.i 
Battle of Lepanto. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Death of John Knox ! 

1678 Alva recalled from Netlierlands 


A.D. 

1678 The “ Spanish Fury ” of Antwerp. Don John sent 
1 to the Netherlands. Pacification of Ghent. 

Rudolf II. emperor 

1578 Death of Don John. Parma sent to Netherlands 

1679 Union of Utrecht 

1580 Annexation of Portugal to Spain. Desmond’s 
1 rebellion in Ireland. Drake completes his vo> age 
of circumnavigation 

1684 Deatl) of William the Silent ; and of Atijou (Alencon), 

1 making Henry of Navarre heir to French throne 
1586 I Raleigh’s first Virginia colony. Sixtus V. Pope. 

I “ War of the Three Henries ” in France 

1586 English in Netherlands. Babington’s plot 

1587 I Execution of Mary Stuart 

1588 j Spanish Armada. Assassmation of Henry of 
I Guise. Christian IV. king of Denmark 

1589 Henry IV. claims succession to Henry III. 

1699 I (dement IX. Poi>e 

1593 Henry IV. accepts the Mass 
1598 Treaty of Vervlns ; Edict of Nantes. Death of 
I Philip II. and Lord Burleigh. Philip III. king 
of Spam 

1600 I Charter of English East India Company 
1608 j James I. of England Union of English and 
1604 I Charles IX. king of Sweden [Scottish crowns 

1606 Paul V. Pope 

1809 i Twelve years’ truce between Dutch and Spain. 
Charter of Virginia 

1610 i Henry IV. assassinated. Louis XIII. king of France 
1811 ; Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden 
1612 Matthias emperor 

1618 Princess Elizabeth of England marries Elector 
Palatine 

1614 Last States-General called in France till 1780 

1617 j Ferdinand of (’arinthia recognised as heir to 

Matthias 

1618 Bohemian revolt begins Thirty Years W^ar 

1619 Bohemians elect Frederic of the Palatinate. 

Ferdinand becomes empen>r • 

1820 Battle of White Mountain. Voyage of Mayflower 
1621 Philip IV. king of Spain 

1694 Supremacy of Cardinal Richelieu in Franco begins 
1696 ('harlcs I. king of England 

1626 Protestants under leadership of Clirlstian of 
Denmark. Wallenstein comes to aid of emperor. 
Battle of Lutter 

1828 Petition ol Right. Assassmation of Buckingham 
1899 ! Withdrawal of Denmark. EnRieror issues Edict 
of Restitution 

1630 I Dismissal of W’allenstein. Gustavus Adolphus lands 

1631 i Gustavus wins victory of Breiteiifeld 

1632 I W'allenstein recalled Gustavus killed at Lutzen 
1688 Wentworth in Ireland 

1684 Death of Wallenstein. Battle of Nordllugen 
1686 Claim of Ship-money. France at war with Spain 

1688 National League and Covenant m Scotland 

1689 Death of Bernard of Saxe- Weimar. The Bishops’ 

War (Scotland) 

1840 Accession of Frederic William, the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg. Meeting of Long Parliament 
1641 Execution of Strafford. Insurrection in Ireland 
1649 Beginning of Great Rebellion in England. Mazarin’s 
rise to power in France 

1648 Louis XIv". king of France. Anne of Austria 
regent. Solemn League and Covenant between 
Parliament and Scots. Due d’Enghlen (the 
Great Cond^) defeats Spaniards at Rocroi 
1844 Battle of Marston Moor 
1846 Battle of Naseby 

1648 Peace of W estphalia . Beginning of war of the^’ronde 

1649 Clmrles I. beheaded. Common wealtli in England. 

(’romwell in Ireland 

1660 Death of Montrose. Battle of Dunbar 

1661 Battle of Worcester. Escape of Charles II, 

Navigation Act 

1669 Anglo-Diiteh war begins. War of the Fronde ends 
1868 Cromwell made liord Protector 
16M Charles X. king of Sweden. End of Dutch war 
1668 Cromwell at war with Spain 
1867 French alliance with Cromwell. Blake at Santa Cruz 
18U Capture of Dunkirk. Death of Cromwell 
1880 Stuart Restoration in Finland. Louis XIV. 
assumes government in France. Charles XI. 
king of Sweden. Treaty of Oliva 
ion DeaUi of Mazarin. Colbert in France. Clarendon 
in England 

1888 Charles II. of England marries Catharine of Bra« 
ganza. Dunkirk sold to Fran(^ 




GREAT DATES FROM THE REFORMATION TO 

THE REVOLUTION 


A.D. 

IBW Iiulependeuce of PortuHal under the house of Bra- 
gaiixa recojndsed. Charles II. king of Spain, i 
Anglo-Duten war l>egin8 

1667 End of Dutch war. Fall of Clarendon. Beginning 

of the “ War of Devolution.” Louts XIV. 
invades the Netherlands 

1668 Cabal Ministry in England. Triple Alliance 

(England, Holland, ana Sweden) 

1670 Treaty of Dover between Louis and (^harlcs 
1672 France and England attack Holland. Fall of the 
tJrand Pensionary and rise of William of Orange 
j (netdiew of Cliarles II.) 

1678 1 European coalition 

1674 1 England withdraws from war Turenne’a campaign 
in Alsace 

1676 Death of Turenne. Victory of Oreat Elector at 

Fchrbelhn i 

1677 William of Orange marries Mary, daughter of Duke 

of York 

1678 Treaty of Nimeguen. Titus Oates and the Popish 
j Plot in England 

1679 I Treaty of St Oermain-en*Uiye Hning of Scottish 
j Covenanters Habeas Corpus Act 

1681 : Louis flcizi's Strasburg 

1682 . Accession of Peter the tireat m Humhui 

1685 James II king of England Lours revokes the Edict 

of Nantes 

1686 , William of Orange forms U^ague of Augsburg 

1688 The (rreat Elector succeeded bv Fr^lenc 111, 

I Duns inNadc's tiie Palatinate William ol 
j Orange lands in England 

1689 I William III and Mar>' accept Declttratloii of 

I Bight Battle of Kiliiecrankie. lirand Alliance: 

1690 Battle of Boyne [funned | 

1692 Massacre of (dencoe. Irish Penal Lav^s jmssed ; 

Battles of La Hogue and Steinkirk | 

1694 Bank of England established 

1697 Treaty of Kyswick. Prince Eugene defeats Turks ati 

Zenta. Charles XII. king of rtwederi. Party 
government initiated bv Whig Junto j 

1698 J First f Spanish) Partition Treaty 

1699 Collapse of Seottisii Darien scheme Second 

Partition Treat) 

1700 Spamsii (Town accepted by Philip (V) of Anjou. 

Northern war. (iiarles XII defeats Danes and 
Hii.s«ians at Narwa 

1701 Louis acknowledges James Edward Stuart England! 

joins lirand Alliance Frederic III . Elector of 
Brandenburg, becomes King Frpd(*ric I ol Prussia 

1702 Anne queen of England War of Spanish succesHion. 

! Charlf*s XII invades Poland 

1704 Marlhoroiigii and Eugene rout Frerieh at Blenheim. 

Hooke takes liihraltar 
1706 Joseph I eiiijHTor 

1708 Marlborough wins battle of Kamitiies. Eugene 
i wins battle of Turin 


A If. \ 

1727 I Deorge II. king of England. WaliKilo retains 
1729 ' Treaty of Seville [power. Treaty of Vienna 

1781 , Second Treaty of Vienna 

1788 Secret family compact between French and Spanish 
I Bourbons. War of PoHsii succession begins 

1786 1 War of Polish succession ends. Bourbon dynasty 

ill tile two Sicilies 

1738 Franco guarantees Pragmatic Sanetiob 

1789 , War of Jenkins* Ear begins between Spain and 
» (ireat Britain 

1740 Frederic II. king of Prussia Deatli of Emperor 

('harles VI. ; Austrian succession claimed bv 
Maria Theresa under Pragmatii' S met ion, chal- 
lenged by Charles of Bavaria. Frederic occupies 
Silesia ; first Silesian War 

1741 War ot Austrian succession 

1742 (‘harles VII, of Bacana empiTor. Fall of Walpole 
1748 Battle of Dettiugeu. Treaty of Fontainebleau 
1*744 Marshal Saxe in the Netherlands 

1*746 Francis I. of Tuscany ( Lorrume). hiy|band of Maria^ 
Theresa, emi^eror. (‘harles jj5||rard lands in 
Scotland and invmles England 

1746 J aeohite cause cniHlied at (*4llhMlen. Opening of 
I Franeo-Brif isli struggle iii Imlla. Diipleiv and 
I I^i Bourdonnais capture Madras. Ferdinand 

1747 ' French invade Holland I VI. king of Spam 

1748 I Treaty of Aix-la-(’haj»elle reshirt^s conquests 
1761 j Clive at Arwd 

1764 ! Colllsitu)*! of Frencli and Britisli colonists in 
Amencu 

1766 Alliance of (»reat Britain and ITus.sia, I/cague 
1 against ITussia Fteneh take Minorca. Frederic 
j iiiva4les Saxony Seven Years War begins 
1757 ' Pitt m iM)W'er. Clive’s victor)' at Plussey. Battles 
of Prague, Kolin, Itosbaeii, ami Leutheii 

1768 I Battles of (Tefeld,Zorndorf and Hocliklrch. Choiseul 

in jsiw'itr m France 

1769 Buttles of Minden, Kunersilorf, Lagos, (Juitieron 
' and Quebec. Ponihat in |H)wer in Portugal 

Ciiarles 111 king of S|>aiii 

1760 Battles of Leignitz. 'rorgaii and Wandewasli 

Deorge 111 king of England 

1761 Bute predominant Pitt retires 

1*762 Spam joins France ; Hu.ssla lieeomes neutral 
1768 Treaties of Paris n\»d Huhertsluirg 
1764 Hiiiipresslon of Jesuits In France Stanislas 
INmiatow'ski king id Poland. Battle of Biixur 
( Bengal) 

1766 Jiiseph II einjicror (irenville's Stamp Act 
1766 Kt>rkmghaiii Ministry refs'iiks Stiimn Act Pitt fonns 
(irafton Ministry and becomes Earl of (Tiatham 

1787 Jesuits exiH'lled from Spam. Charles TowiishemP * 

Colonial taxes ' 

1768 France actiuires Corsica from (icnoa. Middlesex 
elect iiUiH 

1789 Mw‘t mg of Frederic and Emperor Joseph 


1707 j Defeat of allies by Berwick at Almaiizii Treaty 

I of ITijon between England and Scotland united 
I as If rent Bnt.ain 

1708 ! Battle of (hidenarde 

1709 ! Batth* r»f Kamlllies (Tiarles XIl, defeated at 
! Poltawa 

1710 1 Fall of Whigs in England. Conference of Dertruy- 
j deni>erg 

1711 j Archduke (‘harles becomes Empercir Charles VI. 

! Fall of Marlborough i 

1713 I Treaty of Ctrecht establishes BourlKm dynasty ; 
j ill Spain. Frederb' William I king of Prussia 

1714 Treaty of Hastadt (ieorge I, king <if England. 

Hanoverian dynasty hegins. Philip V. marries 
Elizabeth Farnese 

1716 Ixjiiis XV. king of France; Orleans regent. Jacob- 
' iti* rising of tlie *' Fifteen ’* 

1716 j Eugene overthrows Turks at Peterwardein 

1717 (ireat Britain, France, and Holland lomi Triple 
( Alliance : lat<*r joined by Austria 

1718 Treaty of Passarovitz. Alberoni In Spain. Spanish 

lieet destroyed at Cape Passaro. Death of 
Charlf^s XII. 

1720 End ot Northern war. Promulgation of TTagmatic 

Sanction by Emrieror Charles VI. Collapse of 
South Sea Bubble in England, and Law's Miiisis* 
sippi sidienie in France 

1721 WalF>ole‘» administration begins in England 
1728 Orleans regency ends in France 

1724 Kipperda in Sjmln 

1726 Catimrine I. in Russia 

1726 Cardinal Fleury becomes First Minister in France 


1770 Second meeting. Fail of Clioiwul in France. Nortli’s 

Ministry in England 

1771 Aholltlbn of Purlement by MauiHH>u 

1*772 Partition of Poland, (fustavus III. king of Sw'eden 
1*778 Jesuits condemned by tlie Pope. North’s Indian 
Regulating Acts 

1774 I^uis XVI. king of France. Maurepas restores tlie 
Parlement renal Acts against MaHsachiisetts. 
Warren Hastings (lovernor<(jeneraJ of India 
1776 Turgot's reforms in France. Beginning of Ann*rlcan 
War of Iiideiiendence 

1776 Necker in France. American Declaration of hide* 
poudeiice 

1777 Joseph 11. claims Bavarian succession. Burgoyne’s 

surrender at Saratoga 

1778 France siiprM)rt8 America 

1779 Spain joins war 

1780 First anned neutrality. Death of Marla Theresa 

1781 Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown. Reforms 

of Joseph II. 

1782 Fall of North. Whig Ministries in England. Rodney’s 

victory of The Saints. Drattan's Parliament 
establistied In Ireland 

1788 Peai*e of Versailles. Indeixmdence of tLH.A.rec(>g* 
iiistjd. ('alonne in France. Coalition <if Fox and 
North ; the younger Pitt becomes Prim© Minister 
1784 Pitt returned to fWwer ; remains till 1801 
1786 Pitt’s India Act. ft-ederlc II. forms Uie Fiirsfcenbund 
1786 Frederic William 11. king of Prussia 
1788 Revolt of Netherlands against Joseph’s reforms. 
Recall of Necker, ami summoning of fttates* 
General « 
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TliECOMMSCE ^WESTERN EUROPE 

ffi FROM THE REFORMATION TD THE REVOLUTION » 

THE EFFECTS OF THE SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES 

T HK pel mission ()l)tain(‘fl from llie Po])o to the fiilure influence of Portugal. The 
hvtlu'iuleisof Spam and Poitugal to kings of Sjiain were obliged to defend 
ext(‘nd th(‘ii ])o\ver over unknown or un- th(^ interests of their subjects against 
trodden regions was a risult of the long- the Mohammedans in the Eastern Medi- 
('ontimied war with the Mohamm<‘dans, teriaiu‘an also— above all, the commerci? 
which to the succ'essois ol Gr(‘go!y \dl. of the ('atalonians, who, since the time of 
and Urban 11 . was a continuation of the the Crusades, had been the 

Ciusade policy ol the pajiacv. 'Hu* soxe- ^ ^ rivals of the Italians and Pro- 

reigns ol the llienan Peninsula finally sik'- venc^als in the Levant. More- 

ceeded m driving oversea the (‘iiemv who o\ er, Sicily had been under the 

had comt' upon tiumi m the eighth cemtury. doimmoii of Aragon for centuries, and 
The ]>loodshed ol 700 yeais was lirought Naples became a dej)endency of v^pain in 
to a ('lose by the coiKiuest ol Granada m 1504. It w\as necessary to defend political 
I4<j2. ltnowbt*camen(Tessaiy torendei the and economic interests against the fol- 
regamed ternforv secure by o('('uj)ymg the lowers ol Islam m this region also. 
Medit(‘>rranean coast ol Africa. Inlact.both Conditions m the Levant had become 

Spam and Portugal usdi'i took this task, com[)l(‘tely altered since the end of the 
but with the means at their disposal success Crusades. The Hwantine Em])ire was no 
set'iiKal \ ery uncertain It was longer in existence, and the Mohammedan 
The Struggles this reason that Henry till' kingdom of the Turks had arisen m its 
Against t e Navigator, who died in 14()0, place. There w’ere no longer any Genoese 
Mo amme ans or Venetian settlements in the Black vSea 

strategic base ol ()})eratioiis, as wi'll as region. Anatolia wais now a Turkish 
new allies and means, to be used against juovince. vSyna and Egypt had been 
the infidcl^i. Columbus and his jiatroness. under the dominion of the Sultan ol 
Isabella of Castile, were also inspired i)y Constantinople since the beginning of the 
the same thought. Spaniards and Portu- sixteenth century. The sole remains ol 
guese alike were filled with tlie idea of the colonial empire of Venice in the 
making use of the treasures ot India and Eastern Meditenancan were a fewGslands, 
China in their struggle against the Moham- constantly threatened, and indeed con- 
medans. Yet neither Siiam nor Portugal Orehi piecemeal. In addition 

was able to carry out its jdans in respect £jlire*oftKc Spain and Italy, there 
to the conquest of the Barbary States. Hgpsburgs another region w^hich 

The Christians were able to capture and ^ * the Hapsbiirgs, on whose 

hold only single points along the coast, empire the sun never set, were obliged 
the so-called presidios/’ The attacks to defend against the Mohammedans, 
of Charles V. on Tunis and Algiers This was Austria, their hereditary king- 
wx're ineffectual, and Sebastian’s cam- dom. To be sure, dexterity and good 
paign against Morocco ended in 1578 luck had enabled them in the year 
with a de Wat that was decidedly injurious 1526 to establish the great union of 
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nations from which the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy developed in later times ; but, 
owing to the quarrels of the different 
ruling factions in the lands ol St. Stephen, 
they were unable to avoid the loss of the 
greater part of Hungary. It was greatly 
to the advantage of the Hapsburgs that 
the protection of German Austria was 


The Cr£sceat*s 
Failure 
at Vieaaa 


looked upon as a com- 
mon German, indeed as a 
common European, cause. 
Hence Suleiman II., accus- 


tomed as he was to victory, failed to plant 
the crescent on the walls of Vienna in 1529. 

The njost important part of the policy 
of Spain, the repulse of the Turks at the 
time of their final advance against Chris- 
tendom, was greatly obstructed owing to 
the fact that France, under Francis I., 
was all the while waging a war of self- 


between the different parts of the Spanish 
Empire, which were bound together only 
by dynastic ties. In the meanwhile France 
harvested the material fruits of her un- 
christian alliance with the Mohammedan 
East. A commercial treaty, drawn up 
on very similar lines to the old Hanse 
compacts, and offering a model for later 
treaties, was concluded in 1535. It was 
based on the principle of reciprocity as 
against other powers. The French in the 
East were to pay the same tolls and taxes 
that the Turks tliemselves paid to their 
government, and vice versa ; further, it 
was agreed that the French should be 
legally answerable to their own C(^uls 
alone, and that they should be peimitted 
to worship according to their own religion 
in Mohammedan lands. The French flag 
succeeded to the jirivileges of the Venetian, 


preservation against the Haps- 

burgs. Feeling that the 
existence of his monarchy 
was threatened by the supre- 
macy of Spanish power, 

Francis had entered into 
negotiations with the Porte 
as early as 1523, when in 
prison in Madrid. The Franco- 
Spanish War of 1526-1529, 
together with tne contem- 
porary attacks of Suleiman 
on Hungary, comjK'lled the 
Hapsburgs to divide their 
forces in order to protect 

themselves on both sides, A henry the navigator 

few years later, in I 535 > The fourth son of John I., King 
Francis I., fully conscious of 

the gravity of the step, own expense, fitted out important 
formed an alliance with the «« 



expeditions. He died in 1400. 


and was moreover displayed 
by all vessels of other nations 
sailing under French jho- 
tection. In contrast to the 
Spaniards, the Venetians did 
not allow themselvvs to be 
driven from their trade with 
the Levant. As in earlier 
times, they would now have 
preferred to slip in between 
the hostile powers of the West 
and ‘East ; but during the 
sixteenth century it was 
necessary for .them to be 
arnu'd and on their guard 
against both the sultan, who 
desired to get possession ol 
the remains of their colonies, 
and the emperor, or, rather, 
the House of Austria, whose 


Turks. This was the first ojien union which sphere of interest in the plain of the 
had ever been entered into by a Christian- Po and beyond the Adriatic extended 
Latin power with the followers of the Pro- dangerously near to the boundaries of 
phet. TheTurks in return put the French the territory subject to Venice., Although 
king in possession of a Mediterranean fleet, the Continental possessions of Venice were 
The Spaniards were not only prevented likely to draw her into serious romplica- 
from becoming the rulers of the Medi- tions, without the revenues from these 
terranean, but, owing to their position lands she would be unable to 

as champions of Christianity, were obliged o** f Provide the troops and ships 
to forfeit the remains of their com- ** required for the defence of 

merce in the Levant. In this the Cata- *“* *** her position in the East. The 
lonians and the city of Barcelona were false notion that the Oriental commerce 
the greatest sufferers. of the Venetians came to an end be* 

The Castilians had nothing to lose in the cause of the discovery .of an ocean route 
East, and were looked upon by the other to India, and that trade was wrested 
Spaniards as the founders of a world-policy from Venice by Portugal, is old and 
that appeared to be the height of madness, seemingly ineradicable. In reality, Venice 
The decline of commerce in the Levant continued to carry on traffic >vith the 
rendered more acute the antagonism Levant not only throughout the sixteenth 
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century, but until the beginning of the 
eighteenth, so that at least seven or eight 
generations passed before the commerce 
in question entirely lost its earlier import- 
ance. Had the Venetians been as stubborn 
as the Hanseatics, there is no doubt that 
they would have lost their Oriental trade 
much earlier than they did. 

When they saw that Alexandria was 
declining for lack of an import trade, 
because the Portuguese had closed up the 
entrance to the Red Sea, they did not 
hesitate for a moment to desert the former 
mistress of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and transferred their headquarters to 
Aleppo, for the reason that the Syrian 
city had once more become a market for 
the products of Asia. Arabs, Persians, and 
Armenians brought merchandise thither 
from India ; for the Portuguese, much as 
they wished to do so, had not succeeded 
either in closing the Persian Gulf perma- 
nently, in blocking up the overland routes, 
or in driving the Arabs from the Indian 
Ocean. Thev had indeed been successful 


in rendering the old commercial routes more 
difficult of access, but they had by no means 
_ . destroyed them. The fate of 

utiness Venetian trade in the East 

ft erprise hands of the 

o enice portuguosci> but depended 

uj)on the moods, peaceful or warlike, of the 
sultan. How capable the ^"enetians were 
of adapting tl^msclves to adverse circum- 
stances was shown by the fact that they 
struck out an entirely new commercial 
route, and one, moreover, for which the 


chief instrument of their trade, their 


mercantile marine, was practically use- 
less ; this was the caravan road that led 
diagonally across the Balkan Peninsula 
from Constantinople to Spalato. All wares 
that did not find purchasers in the last- 
named city— -where trade was entirely in the 
hands of Venetian merchants — were sent to 


the capital by ship. Thus Venice was still 
able to supply her old customers outside of 
Italy with merchandise from the Orient, 
in spite of Lisbon and Antwerp, although, 
to her great regret, she was not able 
entirely to do away with their competition. 

Both before and after the period of 
discoveries the Upper Germans were the 
most reliable customers of the Venetians. 


It was an advantage to the South German 
merchant, now reaching out more vigor- 
ously than ever in all directions, that, in 
spite of thf south-east passage to India, 
the Portuguese and the Netherlanders 


were unable to monopolise the entire 
trade in Asiatic products. The Germans 
had their choice of Venice, Lisbon, and 
Antwerp. There was no reason why they 
should neglect Venice ; indeed, there was 
a far better market for the sale of German 
products there than in the newly-estab- . 
lished commercial centres of the West. 

How was it, then, that Ven- 
^ could have so suddenly, 

ofTurrr traditional formula pos- 

tulates, lost her commanding 
position in the world’s trade ? Even 
granting that the Orient had in reality 
been hermetically scaled 1>y the Portu- 
guese and Turks, this would not have been 
sufficient to destroy the trade of Venice, of 
which one of the chief sup)ports was her 
domestic industry. During the sixteenth 
century, the height of the Renaissance, 
and until late m the seventeenth, Italy 
dominated the artistic taste of all Europe. 

The commercial language, customs, and 
methods of Italians became widely diffused 
over Northern and Western Europe for 
the first time m the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, the discoveries through which 
the commerce of the Apennine Peninsula 
is said to have been destroyed actually 
contributed, if not to an increase in the 
commercial power of Italy, at least to an 
enlargement in its area of distribution ; 
for Venetian and Genoese importers were 
among the very first to supply Seville 
and Lisbon with the merchandise that was 
senjt out to the Transatlantic possessions 
in accordance with the Spanish and 
Portuguese system of colonisation. The 
older commercial races, the Italians and 
the Germans, hjid no reason for fearing 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; the 
English and the Netherlanders were far 
more dangerous rivals. It was in the 
North, along the line that divided Central 
from Northern European commerce that 
the Venetians were first compelled to 
retire from competition. About the year 
y 1560 they suspended the 

Retire from sca voyages which they 

.... had been in the habit of 
to the Low Countries 
and the British Isles ever since the year 
1318, while, on the other hand, English 
and Dutch navigators had become con- 
stant visitors to the Mediterranean. 

There can be no doubt that the centre 
of gravity of the world’s commerce gradu- 
ally swung westward to the Atlantic coast 
during the course of the sixteenth century, 
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yet without bringing with it any sudden 
destruction to Gorman or Italian trade. 
Both (jcrmany and Italy stretched forth 
their tentacles over the Iberian Pen- 
insula and the newly developing centres 
of the world’s trade. Adaptation to 
altered circumstances was now possible, 
inasmuch as the old and clumsy method of 
^ . barter had in a lar^e decree been 

of the New bytlie use of money 

World credit ; conse(juently, geo- 

gra}diical displacements of trade 
were no longer of any great consequence. 

The New World proffered her peculiar 
flora and fauna to tlie conquistadoies of 
the sixteenth century m their entire 
tropical profusion. The existence of a 
strange race of human beings who lived 
in other moral conditions was also of con- 
sequence to the masters of the new' 
htunisj)here, although phtmomena of nature 
and ci\’ilisation were of but minor inteiest 
to men whose act i\*i ties were almost 
exclusively limited to the obtaining of gohl. 

However, it was at h*ast necessary to 
settle in the new' continent, and to look 
at it as a territory for residence and 
subsistence. Had Europe, oi even Spam, 
suffered from ex('ess of population during 
the sixteenth century, the New' World 
would have been from th(! very first what 
It really f)ecame only during th(* nine- 
teenth century— a region of expansion 
for such civilised nations of the world as 
are lacking either in land or in imvaris of 
subsistenc(*. Smea; at that time Europ(‘, 
and es[)ecially Spam, had too few^ rather 
than too many inhabitants, the New World 
was at the beginning an nnlimit(‘d arOiia 
for the dei^ds of adv'entvirers, a fair field 
for missionaries eager to make converts, 
and a. tremendous crown demesne for 
the gov'ernment, which bore and con- 
tinued to bear the ex{)(‘ns<*s of discovery 
and conquest, and naturally, according 
to the princiirles of government which 
then prevailed, desired an immediate 
^ - reimbursement of its outlay. 

* l^ut although emigration 

e er»^ from Europe to America did 
not at first assume any 
considerable proportions, sporadic settle- 
ments were made by eager, enter- 
prising, and highly educated leaders, 
lay and ecclesiastical, w'ho .sow(‘d the 
seeds of MediterTanean culture in tlie 
New World, and, still remaining Euro- 
peans, founded that system of hemispheric 
division of production and distribution 
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which was the keystone of commercial 
policy for more than two centuries. The 
transmission of European civilisation to 
America, so beneficial to both hemispheres, 
was dependent on the relations ot the 
colonists to the native races, wlio were 
not thickly settled although sometimes 
highly devel()i)ed. Had the methods of 
the conquistadoies been adopted, the red 
race W'Oiild soon have l)een annihilated. 
However, the influence of Cliuich and 
State tended to curl) the unscriquilous 
egoism of colonial, mining, and commercial 
interests. As soon as ecch‘siastical and 
political government took tlu‘ Pi‘i^ 
])rev'ioiis anarchy, the native races colffd at 
least be rescued from extir|)ation, although 
their civilisation w^as allow'ed to drift aw'ay 
to destruction lic'cause of its heathen 
origin. Only the nu>n‘ barbarous of th(‘ 
Indians letreated b(\v<>nd tlu^ splu‘ri‘ ol 
European influence, set^king nduge 111 thi‘ 
foiests and deserts. Tlu^ir ci\'ilised })reth- 
ren did not shrink from Ihi' consecpiences 
of association wath the Euroi)ean intiiiders; 
marriage bidween Europeans and Indian 
w'omen also contributed tow'ards the eslal)- 
hshment of fiiendlv relations. In this 


What the New 
World Received 
from the Old 


way a lace of half-brei'ds, 
or Mestizos, arost* among 
ilia pure-blooded bhiro- 
piaui and Indian [leojiles. 


The Old Woild w'as far su]»enor to the 


New with regaid to tlu‘* possession of 


domestic animals. 1 'he llama, the vicuna, 


and a few varieties ol liiids wriv all that 


Ami*rica had to offer to Eiiropi'an settlers. 
'Mie great w'ealth of tlu‘ lU'W' contini'iit 
in game was not takiui into ('onsulvi ation 
at all by the Spanish and Portuguest' 
colonists. Si. ice jiractically all th(' 
domestic: animals of the New World are of 


Old World origin, first hiving been im- 
portinl from Spam or (‘Isewlrut^"' this 
applying not only to the tame but also 
to the wild cattle and ht>rses —it follows 


that the exchange of civilisation favoured 
AuKTica from a zoological quite as much as 
it had Ti om an anthropological point of view. 

Although America was more fortunati'ly 
situat(‘d in regard to flora than to fauna, 
nevertheless the New World received from 
the Old more than it gave in the sha])e of 
useful ])lants. Such American products 
as maize, tobacco, potatoes, and Spanish 
pep[)er can, indeed, be cultivated in the 
more temperate regions of the Old World- 
In like manner the pineapplg, *aloe, and 
cactus have been introduced into the 
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sub-tropical zones; and cocoa and vanilla, 
together with sf)me medicinal plants, 
flourish in the tropics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Even it we add to these 
American dye-woods and timber, the 
vegetable products that have been trans- 
planted from the New World to the Old 
fall a long way short both m number and 
in importance oi the total of species that 
have crossed the Atlantic in the other direc- 
tion ; m fact, the various kimls of grain, 
wheat, barl(‘y, oats, and lyc are ol them- 
selves sufficuait to equalise the balance. 

It Would take too long to enumerate all 
th(.‘ varieti(‘S ot fiuits and vegetables, 
fibrous plants and herlis used for dyeing, 
which have been exported across the 
ocean from the thiee older continents, 
and have l)een found to thrive well in 
North and South America. To these, 
sugar-cane and coffee must also be. added. 
Even the two chief varieties ol cotton cul- 
tivated in America are of Old World origin. 

Plants and animals were at first exported 

across the ocean Irom one hemis])here 

to tht‘ otlu'r without much attention being 

])aid to them. Pei haps cent lines passecl 

belon' their useiul qualities were discovered 

_ ... and ])roi)eily valued — tlie 

Trade between i T^ 

- potato, lor (‘xample. During 

'*!*^?* . th(' first century or century 

«nd America halCailer thr discovery, 

products of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms pla^anl a very small jiart m tlie 
traffic bi‘tw(‘eii Europe and America. As 
yet tliere was nothings from eitlier to be 
s(‘nt back to Ihnojie as a return cargo 
with which to pay lor the importations of 
lhiro]x*an industrial products. Even the 
quantity of West Indian sugar seut to 
Europt‘ in addition to dye-woods and 
drugs from Central and South America 
seems not to have been large : the use of 
sugar itself was yet very limited. In 
general, none of the products which m 
later tim(‘S received the name of “ colonial 
wares " had yet become well known as 
luxuries. Not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury did the manner of life of Europeans 
alter to such a degree as to favour 
trade in such products. 

Nevertheless, permanent settlements 
were soon established in America by 
Ehiropean immigrants, who required 
regular importations of the products of 
Old World industry, for they by no means 
fell to the level of self-sufficing barbarism. 
Next in importance to the possession 
of an unHmited area for residence and 


subsistence, the occurrence of the precious 
metals was the foundation of the being 
and prosperity of the Spanish-Amcrican 
colonies. Ever since the sixteenth century 
the gold and silver of the New World have 
exerted a })owerful influence on the 
ectmomic and political history of Europe. 

Although the production ol the precious 

. . , metals m America can be 

America s i . 

First Shipment f approximate 

run- ligures, scholars liavc vainly 

endeavoured to discove.r the 
quantity of gold and silver on hand in 
Europe previous to the year 1500, when 
bullion was first shipped across the Atlantic. 
Perhaps £125,000,000 worth is not too high 
an estimate. However, tliere are other facts 
which, in addition to being firmly estab 
hshed, are ot far more importance to the 
history of Eurojiean possession and coinage 
of the precious metals. During the Middle 
Ages silver was the child medium of 
exchange, but, owing to the imtrust worthi- 
ness of silver money, I'ver sinct‘ the middle 
ot the thirteenth century wholesale trade 
had become accustomed to the use of the 
gold currency which had b(*en employed 
lor many years back m the Levant, 
within the B^v^antine as well as the 
Mohammedan sjiheie of civilisation. The 
Edorentme florins and the Venetian ducats, 
or seipiins, servi'd as models for the gold 
pieces of the Rhineland, France, and 
Hungary. The smallness of the output 
of gold in Europe prevented a further 
extension of the use ol a gold coinage. 

0n the other hand, the use of silver 
greatly increased during the fifteenth 
century, and rose still more rapidly during 
the sixteenth. Over-production of silver 
was rendered impossible, owing to the tact 
that even in classic times there was a 
constant flow of money, especially of 
silver, into Eastern Asia ; this explains 
the scarcity and high value of money, as 
well as the favourable ratio maintained by 
silver to gold. Apart from some temporary 
. fluctuations at the end of the 


e ge century the ratio of 

Silver value of gold and silver was 
^ : I. During the course of the 

sixteenth century the effects of the pro- 
duction of the precious metals in America 
were distinctly felt in Europe. Owing to 
the continued preponderance of silver, the 
ratio gradually became more and more 
favourable to gold, standing at 15 : i 
from about 1630-40 ; and this ratio was 
maintained with but few interruptions 
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Silver 


fifteenth 
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until 1874, when 16 : i was exceeded, and 
a rapid fall in the price of silver began. 
The extraordinary increase in the supply 
of precious metals during the sixteenth 
century was by no means an unmixed 
blessing from an economic point of view. 
The joint production of precious meta's 
in Europe and America between 1403 
. , . and 1600 amounted probably 

about £77,000,000 in gold and 
ov^er £175.000,000 in silver — a 
total of more than £250,000,000. 
The New World remained behind the Old 
in the production of the precious metals 
until 1544 ; this was due to the richness 
of the mities in the Tyrol, Bohemia, and 
Saxony, as well as to the superior methods 
of mining and extraction employed in 
Eurof)e. But wdien the silver mines of 
Potosi in Peru w'ere discovered in 1545, 
and those of Zacatecas and Guanajuato 
in Mexico in 154S, when German miners 
wxre sent to America, and one of them, 
whose name is unknown, invented the 
method of extracting silver from quartz 
by the use of mercury, the production 
of America soon surj)asscd that of the 
Old W'orld, and began to cause a fall in 
the value of the precious metals. 

Although the exact quantity ol silver 
and gold shij)ped from America to Europe 
is not knowm, one can at least form some 
idea of the increase from estimates of 
the* total supply of the precious metals 
in Europe at different periods. Thus, 
il the supply in 1493 is reckoned at about 
£125,000,000, and that in iboo ^at 
£325,000,000, the increase during the 
sixteenth century must have amounted 
approximately to £200,000,000. 

With a constant increase in the supjily 
of the precious metals, the purchasing 
power of money must sink, just as 
increase in the supply of any com- 
modity is apt to cause a fall in its value, 
once the normal demand is satisfied; it 
follows that a fall in the value of money 
is attended by a rise in prices 

the yllue other commodities. A 

If ^ r general rise in prices must be 
^ felt by all classes of society, 
especially in cases where there is no increase 
of income to correspond with the decrease 
in the purchasing power of money. Ex- 
perience shows that, as a rule, men who 
are dependent upon wages and salaries 
for their support arc not able — certainly 
not immediately — to increase their in- 
comes proportionately to the increased 
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cost of necessities of life. Hence, a crisis 
in prices is usually accompanied by 
economic phenomena, which are especially 
destructive to the welfare of the poorer 
classes. Workmen who received their 
pay in currency were better off during 
the fifteenth century, when wages were 
relatively high, than during the sixteenth, 
when, in addition to a fall in wages, 
there was a decrease in the purchasing 
power of money ; thus, the proletariat 
grew in numbers in spite, rather than in 
consequence, of the opening of the treasures 
of the New World. The rise in the prices 
of commodities had also a depressing 
effect upon incomes derived from iiit|a|^st 
or rent. On the other hand, producers or 
dealers who were successful in bringing 
about an advance in prices were able 
to add to their wealth without the 
slightest exercise of labour. 

As has been proved by thousands of 
independent statements, civilised Europe 
underwent an economic crisis during the 
sixteenth century. The efft^cts of the 
fall in the value of money and the general 
advance in the prices of commodities 
were felt in all directions— earlier in the 


p . West than in the East— and 
this state of affairs continued 
. p until well into the seventeenth 

lA «rope Conditions did not 

change until about 1650, when a slighi 
reaction set in, and not until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century was there 
anotlier steady adjr'ance of prices. 

The customary term, “ revolution in 
j)riccs,” is certainly very inappropriate 
for the designation of movements that 
are so slow as almost to remind us 


of the gradual risings and fallings of 
continents. Only the attempts of mer- 
chants to effect a rise artificially, and tlie 
clumsy financial policy of certain politi- 
cians, have here and there giv 5 n to these 
si )wly consummating crises the character 
of revolutionary movements. 

By turning the Cape of Good Hope, 
the rortuguese discovered an ocean route 
to India, the goal which the Spaniards 
under Columbus had so unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to attain. They set foot 
in a region with which Europe had 
been engaged in indirect trade for 
thousands of years, a densely populated 
country, abounding in its own peculiar 
products, possessed of its own independent 
civilisation, the very nucleus of thf world's 
commerce. Nevertheless, the inhabitants 
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of India had no wish to dominate the 
world's trade, and willingly placed their 
commerce in the hands of foreigners, 
through whose activities a market was 
secured that extended over the broadest 
spheres of lands and {)eoples. The Arabs 
were the masters of the intermediate 
trade with the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
and from their hands the Europeans of 
the Mediterranean region, the Venetians 
leading, received the luxuries of India, 
which then passed through a third, fourth, 
and perhaps twentieth hand, each ex- 
change aiding the merchants of tlic Latin 
afid, loi a long time, the Byzantine sphere 
of civilisation to secure the commercial 
supremacy enjoyed by them for so 
many years. Eastern Asia no less than 
Western Europe de])cn(led upon India 
for a large jiart of its commerce, which 
extended even beyond Japan, losing 
rp. p , itself at an mcleterminable 
distance _ among die islands 


to Portugal 


of the Pacific. The Portu- 


guese were good seamen cind 
exjiert in war. Like the Spaniards, they 
were old enemies of the Mohammedans, 
whom they had already victoriously 
follow(‘d into North Africa, and now en- 
countered once more in the world of the 
Indian Oci'an. They look jiossession of 
dhe hemisphere that^had been granted 
«em by the Poiie, nominally, rather than 
in reality ; fpr a small, sjiarsely pojmlated 
country like Portugal could think neither 
of colonisation nor oj any serious effoit 
to subjugati‘ the native inhabitants. 

However, the hostile attitude of the 
Arabs rendered it necessary for the Portu- 
guese to occuiiy and fortify certain points 
along the coast. In fact, the possessions of 
Portugal both in Asia and in Africa have 
never been more than coast settlements. 
The two objects which Portugal set out 
to attain—both far beyond her power— 
were the monopoly of the sjiice trade in 
Europe, and the driving away of Asiatic 


competitors, who acted as middlemen in 
the commerce with European nations. 
Together with the spice trade at first hand, 
the Portuguese carried on traffic in negroes, 
which had grown to considerable propor- 
tions since the introduction of slavery 
- into Spanish America ; the 

^0**^^* West Africa was also 

p • a source of gam. Although 
* the undertakings of the Por- 

tuguese were at first purely mercantile 
enterprises, in which no greater expendi- 
ture for materials of war had been entailed 
than in the case of the ordinary traffic in 
the Mediterranean in later times, the Por- 
tuguese Crown was obliged to make great 
military preparations, of which the ex- 
pense increased from year to year. Like 
the Spanish, the Portuguese colonial trade 
was })laced under strict state supervision 
and all financial affairs organised, national- 
ised, and put under crown control. A 
direct participation of foreigners, once 
permitted, was forbidden for the tiiture. 

King Manuel the Great concentrated 
the East Indian trade in the Casa da India 
at Lisbon, and finally declared it to be 
an exclusive right of the crown. Cargoes 
of spices had already been sent to England 
and to the Netherlands ; a permanent 
royal depot was now established at Ant- 
werp. Once more the commerce of Western 
Europe possessed twai centres in Antwerp 
and Lisbon. It was not long before 
Italian, Upper German, Spanish, and 
French merchants took up their ejuarters 
in the latter city. When the crown 
handed over the rights of 
Fountain monopoly in the Indian trade 
of^Wea*Ith larmers-general, the capi- 
talists of Europe competed 
for access to this tountam of wealth. 
Lisbon was also an imjiortant centre of 
the trade in grain and in shipbuilding 
materials ; North and South (ierman 
merchants of Danzig as well as of Augsburg 
shared in delivering the raw products. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITALISM 

MERCHANT PRINCES AND KINGS OF FINANCE 
ORIGINS OF THE GREAT BANKS & EXCHANGES 

.^NEof theniostsipiificantfeaturesofthe as in the second. Financiers and nier- 
economic life of the sixteenth centiuy chant princes were offered unbounded 
was the introduction of Italian and Upper privileges in return for financial services, 
(ierman capital into the spliere of Sjianish and one loan was apt to draw on ten 
and Portuguese oceanic trade. However, or a dozen otheis in its train, 
the finances of the sixteenth century, like The modern concejition of great powers, 
those of all other times, were not limited which arose at the end of th(‘ fifteenth 
to transactions founded on mere excliange century through the French 

of goods. Whether tliey would or not, e iualy and the 

UKMThants were forc(‘d beyond the liounds develoimient of the universal 

ol commercial affairs and drawn into the monarchy of the Hapsburgs, 

currents oi national policies, of which created the modern centralised state, with 
money, |)aiticularly ready money, is an its military and financial systems, out of 
indispensabl(‘ factor. As yet, the niaclii- tlie loosely bound confederation of more or 
neiy o( lhiro[>ean states was not wi‘ll less independent units — the state of the 
adapted to the recjuirements of an age Middle Ages — and to this effect employed 
already based on financial iirmciples. capital, so far as it was already in exist- 

The remains of evident leudal institu- ence and organised, as its tool. At the 
tions,louiuledon a more primitive economic same turn* the large capitalists were ex- 
syslmn, wei(‘ everywhen' to b(‘ seim. Thus posed to dangers they would scarcely have • 
a large p^fi t of the state revenues came survived but for their private affairs being 
Q the natural products of linked together with state interests. 

fTk Rinds; there was no It is difficult to conceive that the events 

Revenues ^ system of officials as yet suffi- *of a whole period of the world’s history 
^ ciently developed to be able could have been so intimately connected 

quickly to raise taxes in the form ol money, with mercantile interests, jiarticularly the 
and to accumulate them in a central affairs of an age which religious, dynastic, 
treasury. For all grants ol money tlv* and constitutional ideals seemed so to 
Crown was dejiendeiit on the estates of dominate ; not only seemed — forReforma- 
the realm, which were acquainted only tion and counter-Reiormation, the duel be- 
with 4he]r own iiariow class inteiests. tween the Houses of Hapsburg and Valois, 
Put th(' courts lived in an atmosphere and the war for the indejiendence of the 
of far-reaching national and world policy. United Netherlands, arose from no mere 
It cost money, however, to carry out imaginary motives : their 

any policy, whether of peace or oi war, sources must have reached to 

especially since regiments of mercenaries, s depths of the human 

and in some cases standing armies, had soul, or at least have extended 

come into use m jilace oi the old feudal far below the level of self-deception, 

levies. Governments not only looked Before the most powerful of the mer- 
about for new sources of income, but chant princes of the sixteenth century, 
also made whatever use they could of the Augsburgers and Nurembergers, were 
thosii who already possessed nioney ; and compelled by the mitural development of 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century, the economic forces and the irresistible ten- 
period when royal power reached its height, dency of the times to turn from dealings 
wort little backward in the first respect in tangible commodities to speculation, to 
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Lanking and exchange, and finally to economic thought of the age. When the 
purely financial pursuits. The Italians had Roman Catholic Church adopted a milder 
already passed through all these transition attitude towards the practice of usury the 
states, and had acquired an astonishing Protestants offered violent opposition, 
aptitude in all branches of commerce, and thus both Catholics and Protestants 
Italian money-changers, Lombards and were soon compelled to join hands with the 
Tuscans, followed the expansion of Italian general public in their hostility against 
trade into all countries. They bought and mercantile life and affairs. The economic 
Tli« Pros ero«s precious metals, policy whicli had arisen in the small city 

Da*» either coined or in bullion, communities of the Middle Ages — a policy 

Hone ^Lendift exchange, and pro- of low prices, ol small dealers and con- 

y- n lAg nego- sumers, opposed not only to capitalism but 

tiated loans for merchants, attended to tocomiietition — was likewise comj)letely in 
the financial affairs of the Roman Curia, harmony with the ecclesiastical position, 
and loaned vast sums to monarchs. It is not surprising that the masses of* 

Their activities developed an interna- the populations of cities were stirred^ JIF 
tional character, and they were therefore their very dejiths when they behein 
constantly obliged to struggle against the speculators arising in their midst, who 
endeavours of the merchants of various advanced jirices and earned on their 
states who sought to nationalise the busi- financial operations to a practically un- 
ness of money-lending. This the French limited extent. The most dangerous 
temporarily succeeded in doing in the phenomenon of all appeared to be the corn- 
fifteenth century, at the time when the lunation of the already all-poweiiul singU* 
Florentine money-lenders were at the houses into syndicates and rings. In order 
height of their prosjienty. to diminish the risks encountered in their 

A citizen of Bourges, Jaccpies Cceur, the speculations, capitalists united into limitefl 
foremost banker of his age, established liability comjianies that could 1)C easily 

connections with the (government, and ^ dissolved, and the gains divided 

delivered it from the hands of the inter- in jiroiiortion to the original 

national capitalists. But after the fall of contributions as soon as their 

this great financier France once more original object had been 

became dependent on the Italians in all attained. Such ass(ft'iations were fre- 
matters concerning banking, exchange, and quently able to create a local monopoly in 
loans. The I'rench kings of the sixteenth articles of commerce — spicis yr metals, 
century favoured the Florentines, for for example— and sometimes succeeded 
political reasons, while, on th(M)lher hand, in influencing prices ^even in the w^orld 
the Ha[)sburgs turned to the Cienoese. . markets. How'e\Tr it may have come 
The IJjiper (iermau merchants also were about, it is at least certain that the coppe^r 
drawn into international finance through and pepper monopolies of the time shortly 
their business connections w'ith the House •before the outbreak of the great social 
of Hapsburg. A rapid rise, ai\ overwhelm- revolution — the Peasants’ War — of 1525 
ing development of power, and a lament- served the popular agitators as a means 
able fall were the stages passed through for awakening the indignation of the popu- 
by German w^ealth in less than a century, lace— a means that was only the more effi- 
Long before the operations in banking cacious the less the proletarians were able 
and credit of the merchant princes of to understand such complicated matters. 


Lwtkcr’s 
DcAVAciatioft 
of U»gry 


Upper Germany had attained 
full sway the resentment of 
the German people had been 
aroused in full measure ; com- 


plaints were showered upon the diet, and 


the official spokesmen of the nation, Martin 


Luther among them, thundered against all 
doubtful commercial dealings and against 
usury. The ecclesiastical law against the 
taking of interest on loans was still every- 
where in force. The delusion of a just, 
and therefore unalterable, price for every 
sort of commodity still dominated the 


Nevertheless, it is remarkable how soon 
the non-mercantile classes became recon- 
ciled to the new method of making money 
without labour, which they had at first 
so violently opposed. Just as during the 
nineteenth century the commercial crises 
have neither assumed great proportions 
nor caused vast desolation until the private 
capital of the middle and lower classes has 
l)ecn placed in the hands of stock-jobl)ers, 
so was it at the time of the pepper rings. 
Innumerable small capitalists, whose‘.one 
idea was the possibility of gain, and who 
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not infrequently lost the whole of their 
little fortunes when the undertaking col- 
lapsed, became members of the associations 
and companies ot the sixteenth century — a 
phenomenon which we have seen repeated 
in our own time m the speculations on the 
exchanges. Thus even peasants had a 
share ip the dealings ot the Hochs tetters of 
— ^ Augsburg, and when theleading 

« r«at failed, lost their scanty 

^ savings. Had it not been for siq)- 

e uggers furnished by small sources, 

the great masses ot ca})ital with which 
commercial houses ccmducted their affairs 
could never have been heaped together. 

How (ierinan capital, and, in tact, all 
capital that was einployfd in international 
commercial operations, came to find itself 
upon the j)lane down whu h it glided during 
the course oi the sixteenth century may 
be learned from tlie history of the Fiiggeis, 
the first mercantile house ol the age. 

In IJO7 the founder oi the family, Hans 
Fugger, a weaver ot fustian, settled in 
Augsburg and attained to modest pros- 
perity. His sons soon becanu‘ distin- 
guished wholesale merchants, and his 
grandson, Jacob IF, who died in I52f), 
made the house famous thioiighout the 
world. By iuinishmg tlu' equipment for 
the retinue oi Emperor Fri'denc III. at the 
time of Ins meeting with (diaries the l-iold, 
Jacol) Fugger o))enevl relations wnth the 
House ol Ha))sl)urg, which was lust then 
beginning to aspiie to the position ot a 
])ower of the hist rank. Tins connection 
led to results important to both families. 
Archduke Sigismuiid oi flit' Tyrol granted 
to the Fuggers, for the repayment of a 
loan, the yield of the Tyi ole.se silver nnn<‘s. 

Henceforth they dev^oted themselves to 
the mining operations, to which the rajiid 
growth of their fortune was ducx Th(‘ 
copper mines at Xeusohl in Hungary were 
also acquired by the house, wliiidi was 
now able to extend its trade as far as 
Dan;5ig and Antwerp, and even to control 
F ♦ 1 >1* market of Venice. 

F** Fuggers also journeyed 

^ to Lisbon, wliere tliey estab- 

trade shortly after preparations had been 
completed for the first East Indian expedi- 
tion of the Prirtuguese. They .shared in the 
expenses of the great expedition of 1505, 
contributing, together with other Upper 
(iermans, the sum total of 36,000 
ducats. After the Indian-Portuguese trade 
was placed under the control of the Crown, 
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Eait Indian 
Expedition of 
the Portuguese 


they repeatedly leceived large quantities of 
spices, mostly as payments on loans at high 
interest to the Portuguese (jovernment. 

But at the beginning ol the sixteenth 
century, both in (Germany and in Italy, 
dealings in commodities had ceased to form 
the chief business of the merchant jirinces, 
who now occupied themselves mainly with 
the affairs of the money markets, and 
devoted a large part ol their energy to 
contracting loans for the various govern- 
ments. By the second decade of tlu‘ 
century oi the Reformation the decision 
of the most important questions in the 
world’s history lay in tlit‘ hands of mer- 
chants. The appearance of Luthei 
year 1517, and the elei'tion of diaries V. 
as Emjierorol (hamany in i5i(), were both 
roiinected in a most extraordinarv mannei 
with the affaiis of the housi* ol Fugger, 

As early as 1500 the Fuggers pussesst^l 
a depot in Rome, where they executed 
commissions entrusted to tluan by the 
Po[)e and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Albert ot Brandenburg, who liad lieen 
elected Archbishop ol Mainz in 1517, bor- 
rowed 21,000 diK atslrom the house inordei 
to meet th(‘ (‘Xi)ens(‘s con- 
^ .'*****’* nerted by tlu* Cm la with the 
^ nikce y ]H*st()wal ol the pallium; he 
also re('eived,on the j)ciymeni 
of 10,000 ducats —also loaned by the 
Fuggers - the position of commissary- 
general for Saxony of the jubikn* jiro- 
claimed by Leo X. The archbishoi) 
appointed jiriests to collect the money 
fium tlie vendois of indulgences, and to 
hand it ov(‘r to the agents oi the Fuggeis. 
who accomjianied them. One hall of the 
amount received by the agents was for- 
warded to Augsburg towards payment oi 
the archiei)iscopal debt ; the othiT half was 
sent to Rome. It was over this business 
that Luther and Tetzel were destined 
finally to fall out. The flow of moftcy to 
Rome had been for many years a matter 
of great annoyance to (iermany, and the 
recently introduced traffic in indulgences 
furnished a welcome opportunity lor de- 
livering a simultaneous blow to the papacy 
and the great commercial syndicates. 

Although the Fuggers w'cre only in- 
directly involved in the causes which led 
to the revolution in the Church, it was 
certainly their money that jHOCured the 
victory of Charles V. over his competitor, 
Francis I., at the election of an emperor, 
following the death of Maximilian in 
15 IQ. All such elections were nothing 
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more or less than complicated acts of 
bribery, the decision being inevitably- 
determined by the amounts expended. 
The security offered by the Fuggers for 
the Spanish candidate put an end to the 
wavering of the electoral princes, for 
Francis I. was unable to obtain equally 
reliable guarantees. Of the 850,000 golden 
_ florins required by Charles 

o^Kesirof the Fuggers ‘.supplied 

.. u . 54 j.ooo,theUelsers 143.000, 

From this time forth the merch.int i)rinces 
themselves belonged to their pup]>ets, body 
and soul ; for it was necessary to retain 
sovereigns on their thrones if anv return 
from the money already' advanced, but 
not yet repaid, was to be expected. More- 
over, the Fuggers were still less able to 
escajxi from bondage, inasmuc'h as they 
were convinced partisans of the Hapsburgs 
and of their Roman Catholic ]>olicy. 

After the election of (diaries V., in 1510. 
Spain liecanie the centre of gravity for 
the house of Fiigger. the creditors ot the 
emperor-king having been assigned shaies 
in the national income. “ The S])anish 
business’* absorbed the entire strength of 
the firm, and finally ruined the greatest 
mercantile establishment of the ag<‘. 

Among the enterjirises of ihe Pdigg^ns 
in Spain, the leasing of the quick- 
silver mines at Alma(l<*n, of great valiu* 
ever since the discovery of the use of 
mercury m extracting silver and gold, 
may be mentioru‘d. (German miners we re 
sent by the Fuggers to Sjiain, and often tei 
America. Inasmucfi as the chief creditors 
of the Government were constantly obliged 
to grant new loans to the Crown in order 
to secure their olel claims, tlie^v^were often 
referred to the silver fle^ets " returning 
from the New World and in part laden 
with the imperial “ quinto,” the 20 jier 
cent, share of the Crown. Since the expor- 
tation of the precious metals from Spain 
was forbidden by law, it became neces- 
sary for the Fuggers and their 

ermftA compatriots to obtain S])ecial 
l^hat they might be able 
to place their capital wherever 
it was most needed. E^ven the Government 
was obliged to maintain the strictest 
secrecy in regard to this matter, or the 
Spaniards would have forcibly prevented 
the removal of gold from the country. In 
this manner the stream of precious metal 
from America flowed on past Spain into 
the treasuries of the capitalists, who had 
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also succeeded in drawing to themselves an 
additional share of the bullion of the New 
World through the importation of commodi* 
ties into the as yet industrially undeveloped 
continent. The Fuggers, however, took 
but little part in the latter activity ; their 
attention was already sufficiently occupied 
with the sale of the mining and natural 
products of the Crown possessions that 
had been yielded to them as ])ledges. 

The I'uggers also maintained jierrnanent 
financial relations with the German line 
of the House of Hajisburg. As Ferdinand 1 . 
had vast <lomains in Naples, his chud credi- 
tors extended their sphere of activity over 
the southern part of Italy. The Gomrn- 
merit of the Spanish Netherlands also 
constantly availed itself of the assistance 
of Up])er (icT'man and Italian capitalists. 

After the death of Jacob II.Jhe house of 
I'ligger reached the zenith of its power 
and wealth under the guidance of his 
nc'phew, Anton (i52(>“i5()0). It was 
fortunate for the family that it had become 
a tradition not to divide the W'oalth of 
the various members, but to keep it 
altogethcT in one mass, governing it 

. from a cauitral point, in strict 

monarchical fasluon. Although 
of European relatives co- 

tnance operated With tlu‘ head of (ho 
familv, the most impdHant affairs of the 
house were, as a rule, under th(‘ exclusive 
control of a single nidividyal, who 
transacted business evim in the most dis- 
tant countries by nieaq^ of his factors and 
agtuits, Augsburg was the resitlence of 
tli(*se princes of Eurojican finance. Not 
until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century did the family ties tx^gin to loosen. 
Single mernb(*rs then withdrew their money 
from the firm, and thus rendered it neces- 
sary for the house to dt part from one of 
its most firmly cstablishefi pnncijiles— that 
IS to sav, if possible, never to ])ut any 
other capital, excej)t that belonging to the 
family, into an undertaking. The more 
tne use of outside cajiital increased 
towards the end of the century, the more 
difficult the position of tlio house became, 
especially during critical times. 

The turn in the fortunes of the firm 
arrived during the period of its greatest 
prosperity, and was brought about by the 
Schrnalcaldic War, I54(>-I547. Anton 
Fugger, who already at that time had 
serious thoughts of winding up the aftairs 
of the house, must have had an instinc- 
tive presentiment of the inevitable lend ; 
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however, he was no longer able to do as he 
wished, bound as he was by bands of iron 
to the Hapsburgs. To hold his own against 
the Protestant party in Augsburg it was 
necessary for him to assist the Catholics 
to victory. And when Charles V. fled 
before Maurice of Saxony to Villach the 
Fuggers were obliged to come to his aid 
with 400,000 ducats — an unheard-of sum 
at the time —in order not to lose for ever 
the entire amount owed them by both 
bratiches of the Ha})sburg family. 

So things went on until the outl)rcak 
of the first great financial crisis, in the 
year 1557 ; this wa^ followed by a pro- 
trarttd ce.ssation oi l)Usiness. The age 


talented man, with a love for the fine arts., 
but lacking in the true spirit of commerce, 
who after a few years resigned his position 
in favour of the sons of Anton, Marx 
Fugger and Brothers.’' The realty of the 
family was divided and the business in 
merchandise brought to a close. Thus, the 
Spanish affairs remained the only enter- 
prise of the house, which rendered necessary 
constant communication with Antwerp, 
the most important exchange of Europe. 
However, the wSpanish Government was in 
such a bad way financially that it suspended 
payment at the end of periods averaging 
twenty years each, and resorted to com- 
pulsory settlements with its creditors. 
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of decline had begun, not only for the 
Fuggers, but for all the great capitalists 
of Europe. The first period of inter- 
national financial sovereignty was drawing 
to a close, soon to give place to a national, 
or at least territorial, economic and 
financial policy, which was to continue 
until the French Revolution and the great 
wars at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century prepared the way for the rise of 
new international financial powers. 

Many years passed after the first signs 
of warning in the year 1557 before the 
final bankruptcy came. After the death 
of Anton Fugger, in 1560, the control of 
the house passed into the hands of Hans 
Jacob, his nephew, a well-educated, 


Although the Fuggers were favoured 
more than other creditors of the state, 
they were, nevertheless, forced to assent 
to whatever conditions were imposed 
upon them. The most burdensome of all 
was the acceptance of certificates of 
credit. As a result they did not receive 
their loans back at lull value, but in the 
shape of interest-bearing, unredeemable, 
" perpetual ” debenture bonds that imme- 
diately sank below par value, and con- 
sequently could not be converted into 
specie without loss. Since the bankers in 
turn paid their creditors and those who 
had entrusted money to their keeping in 
debenture bonds of the same description, 
the result was a miserable seriesJDi law- 

. f 
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suits» followed by th? absolute ruin» 
first, of the credit of vSpain, and then of 
that of the bankers. The position of the 
Fuggers became unbearable after the 
accession of Philip IV. (1621-1665) ; they 
were now treated with disfavour by the 
all-powerful Prime Minister, Olivarez, not- 
withstanding the fact that in earlier times 
p they had fared far better than 

for* the**** the other (ierman capitalists, 
P on account ot their undeniable 

services. They were forced to 
provide the sum of 50,000 ducats monthly 
for the expenses ot tlie court, in re- 
turn for which they received worthless 
assignments on the taxes. 

After 1630 till' house was many 
times compelled to delay its payments, 
and in 1637 the Sjianiih affairs ot the 
Fuggers were placed in the hands of 
creditors, for the most part Genoese. 
The deficit amounted to over hall a million 
ducats, despite the fact that the claims 
on the S})anish ( rown, which were as 
good as worthless; had been included 
among the assets, ‘‘ The total loss,” says 
Ehrenborg, “sustained by the Fuggers 
through their dealings with the Hapsburgs 
up to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury could not hav(‘ amounted to less than 
8,000,000 gulden, Rhenish. It would not be 
far from the truth to say that the bulk of 
the earnings of the firm during its centui v 
of activity disappeared in this way alone. 

Nor did the other South German mer- 
cantile hfiuses which had ventured into 
the sphere of internatumal finance fare 
much better than the Fugg(‘rs. The 
Hoclistetters, Paumgartners, Welsers, 
Sellers, Neidharts, Manlichs, Rems, Haugs, 
and Herwoirts, all of Augsburg, were, 
every one of them, obliged to suspend 
payment in the course of the sixteenth 
century, for the most part during the 
critical years 1550-1570. The Hoch- 
stetters, “ the most hated monopolists of 
their age,” were the first to fail — in 1529. 
^ „ The Welsers succeeded for 

of Fia^eial years m maintaining a 

position among the I’ppcr 
German firms second only to 
the Fuggers. They were divided into two 
branches, one in Nuremberg and the other 
in Augsburg; the former house wound up 
Its affairs in 1560. Bartholomew Welser, 
the first and only (ierman who made an 
attempt to secure territory in the New 
World, thereby for a short time arousing 
hopes df German CQ|onial possessions in 

Aboo 


America, was a member of the Augsburg 
branch of the family. In contrast to th 
Fuggers, who were so strongly inclined in 
favour of the Hapsburgs, the Welsers 
maintained a neutral position among the 
contending parties, and even entered into 
financial negotiations with the French 
(iovernment, thereby suffering not only in 
consequence of the bankruiitcy of Spain, 
but also on account of the failure of the 
national finances of France in 1557. Their 
credit, liowever, remained unimpaired, and 
subsequently the firm was even able to 
contract loans for the English (’rown. 
The affairs of (he house did not Ixj^m to 
deteriorate until the end of the'c«tury, 
hut in If)i4 the Welsers were bankrupt. 

The TucIkts of NiirtmilxTg, another 
great business house of the century, 
adopted the iiriiiciple ot never 011 any 
account permitting themselves to become 
entangl(‘d in the financial atfairs ot 
sovereigns or [irinces ; heiici* they e.scajKxl 
the cris(‘s oi the st'venteeuth eentuiy 
unscathed. The Iinholls, anoth(*i large 
firm involved in national financt\ weie 
not absolutely luined although lon'ed to 
, retire with considerable losses. 

aian Wph th(‘ exception ot Aiigs- 

Businci, N»ifinlK>rg, tlio 

Cities ot South (iermany had 
but little slrar(‘ in th^ intt'rnatioiuil opera- 
tions incajiitiil and cn‘dit. Tlu^ Italians, 
who W(‘re not only eailier in l)ie field but 
showed a greater mastery in all kinds of 
business, had a longer career tlian the 
High Germans, who did not dei^ert th^' 
traffic in commodities tor that in money 
until the end of the iifleiMith century. 
During the sixteenth century they wine 
represented chiefly by tlu‘ Floientines and 
the (ienoese in the international markets. 

After the (ienoese had lost their jiosition 
as a commercial power in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and had found it very 
difficult to carry on traffic in the western 
liasin of the same sea because of the 
Barbary pirates, the sjiirit of commerce 
turned the surplus capital of the Ligurian 
seaport into new channels, especially 
into affairs of exchange and credit. 
The (ienoese had been commercially 
connected with the Spaniards ever since 
the thirteenth century ; their ability as 
navigators and their capital had been of 
great assistance to Spain in her occu- 
pation of America. They also undertook 
to supply a certain number of slaves 
annually to the transatlantic coionies, 
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provided Seville with merchandise to 
be sent to America, and lurnished the 
money necessary for the equipment of 
expeditions. Single Genoese firms, such 
as the Grimaldi, had already entered into 
financial transactions with the Spanish 
Government. A political alliance had 
developed from the union of economic 
interests. The desertion of 
Francis 1. for the cause ol 
Charles V. by the house of 
Dona in 1528 had a decisive 
effect on the second Franco-S))anish war. 
The governing party, called that of the 
optirnates, or the wealthy classes, was 
divided into two Inanches, the old and the 
new nobility, the former engaged chietly 
in financial affairs, the latter in dealings in 
merchandise. The masses were in favour 
ot the new nobility, as tiaffic in goods was 
beneficial to the handicrafts, and hence to 
the prosjienty of the working classes. 

Nevertheless, in I54<i the new nobility, 
under Giovanni Luigi de Fiesche were 
defeated by the older party led by the 
Donas, who now entered into a still closer 
alliance withSpain. In return, th(‘em[)eror, 
and later his son, Philij) IT, gi anted them 
a |)osition of tlu' first rank among his 
financial advisers, thi' Fuggers being the 
only otlier family which enjoyed th(‘ 
same privileges. Among the (Genoese 
creditors of th(^ Spanisli (iovernment, 
the most distinguished were the firms 
oi (inmaldi, Spinola, Pallavicino, Lonu^l- 
lino, Gentili, and Centurioni. 

The highei tliey ros<^ in the estimation 
of the Sj)anish king, the more dangerous 
became their j)osition during these* times 
of regularly recurrent financial cris(*s, for 
the favour of monarchs was not to be had 
for nothing ; in short, the Genoese, like the 
Upper Germans, could not get any repay- 
ment of their loans either than unredeem- 
able dt‘bentiire certificates and worthless 
assignments of taxes. Nevertheless, they 
continued to maintain their connection 
with Sjiain until about the 
middle of the seventeenth 
By that time all 
solvent nations had to a great 
extent nationalised their economic and 
political affairs, and thus the age of inter- 
national financial operations was over in 
any case. In the meanwhile the Genoese 
capitalists had obtained possession of 
vast territories in Naples through their 
connections with the House of Hapsburg, 
and consequently were able to view the 
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complete prostration of their native city 
with a certain measure of composure. 
At about the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Florentines severed their 
connections with France, where monetary 
affairs had bt*en in their hands for over 
a hundred years. During the early days 
of Florentine tinances, at the time of the 
Baldi and Peruzzi in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, France had been one of the clients 
of th(' Tuscan bankeis. These relations 
were renewed m the fift(*enth cc'ntury, 
wluMi the Medici becanit* the sovereigns 
ol the banking world. During the six- 
teenth century, wdien, with the assistance 
of the Hapsburgs, the Medici o4)J^ned 
political dominion over Tuscany, the 
Florentine ])hitocracy nevertheless took 
the sidt‘ ot the Valois. Ihisiiu'ss with 
Franci' conlinui'd to tlourisli, although 
hiuincial rt'lations ceased with Kngland 
and the Netlu'rlands as soon as tliese 
nations iK'gan to control tlu'ii (‘('ononiu and 
commercial affairs with tlu'ir owm capital. 

The most distinguislu‘d Florentine ca])i- 

talists of the sixtt‘t‘nth century wt‘re the 

F^rescobaldi, (bialterotti, Strozzi, Salviati, 

„ -- (iiiadagm, and Cappom ; and, 

addition to th(" s])(*ritically 

„ , , Florentine houses, the (‘higi of 

Bankrupt ,, * t ^ 

vSiena, tin* Biionvisi ot Lucca, 

flu* Ducri of Pistota, and the Affaitadi ot 
Cremona may be nitmliom'd. d'lu* first 
crusliing blow' dealt to tlif* Tuscan firms in 
their r(*lations with Kiaiue w^as the bank- 
iu]>tcy of ]I(‘nry II* in the y(*ar 1557. Thi* 
Hngii(*not w'ars bioke out not long aftc*r 
tills, and during th(‘ir piogi(‘ss tlu* linanc{‘s 
of France* became ('om})leti‘ly disorganis(‘d. 
Oik* can only wonder at the rashness of 
such bankers as Girolamo Gondi, who 
still continued to liansact business with 
the French Crown. At tlu; end of the reign 
ol H(‘nry IV. the Florentines had dis- 
app(‘ared Irom Fraiict*, although the 
nation was oldiged to make use of foreign 
capital until the* year i()b(). 

The mod(*ru (‘xchange* has develojied 
from the* market of tlie old Frankish- 
German Empiie. The jinvilege of holding 
fairs and markets, granted to suitable 
districts by emjierois and kings ever since 
the time of the* Carlovingians, was the 
nucleus arounel which all the S[)ecial rights 
grew up which later constituted the ceiii- 
ception of municijial governments. In 
the midst of the old village communities 
the independent civilisation of the cities 
arose, first in the Latin countdes, later 
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in the Germanic, isolated it is true, and 
n(3t destroying the earlier form of social 
life adapted to the villages. From this time 
forth village and town, jieasant and citizen, 
were permanently established side by 
side as opposite types ol civilisation ; 
each was unable to attain economic 
prosjierity without the assistance of the 
other, and for that reason they entered 
into an organised system of traffic in- 
vented by the town dwellers as the more 
developed of the two types. The weekly 
market and the precinct, or city boundary, 
are the ( haractenstic tokens of this mutual 
adaptation of rural and urban interests. 

Th(^ W(M^kly markt't assured the city of a 
suiiplyof the natural products of the neigh- 
bourhood, and guaranteed the country 
<lwt‘lleis a ])lac(^ for the sale of thtar goods 
where prici's Would not be intlueiiced by 
the tricks of ovei and under bidding; 
the precinct pievented the city industne . 
from being puisued beyond its ovvm limits, 
and thus assured it of the custom of its 
peasant neighbours. The towns ex])en- 
(mcc'd greatiT difficulty in their relations 
with the luars ot the old feudal lords, 
^ ^ the landed nobility. Robber 
knights were a well-known 
I plumomenon of the fouiteenth 

interests hlteenth centuries. The 

civic estates, merc^hants and caj)itahsts, 
had lieconie dangeiously powerful and 
prospi'i'ous relatively to the nobility of tlie 
country. * J^ob]>er knight and “ j)epper- 
sack ” — as the m^u'chant was called in 
d(*rision iepr(\seiited two distinct sjdieres^ 
of interest, the agrarian and the indus- 
trial-commercial ; and the war of social 
interi'sts embodied in the two classes 
(aided only in the sixti'onth century with 
the overthrow of the landed noliility. 

Long before the state interfered m the 
struggle lietween tlie industrial and 
agrarian classics the municipal communi- 
ties had succeeded in estalihshing their 
positions firmly, although incomplete in- 
dependence ol one another. The city, as a 
whole, was looked upon as an association 
of consumers, requiring protection 
from the natural self-interest of the 
jiroducers. The inhabitants of a town 
were all consumers to a certain degree, 
even the merchants and craftsmen of the 
city. But since in any town the special 
interests of the producers were ojiposed 
to the genera] interests of the consumers, 
it was necessaiy for the economic policy 
of Ihfi municipality to be one that strove 


to institute a state of affairs acceptable 
to both parties. The city government in 
its endeavour to bring about harmony 
found itself at least partially united with 
the organised industries, the guilds, and 
the various societies of craftsmen. It was 
found necessary to reduce as far as possilile 
the rivalry betweem tradesmen, and to 
^ .. exclude the com])ctition of all 

oAkV * fonagri industries. Since the 
^ « . city secured the home market 

for the jiroductions ol its own 
industrial classes, and at the same time 
helped them m their outside competition, 
it was, on the other hand, entitled to 
look out f(jr the general interests of 
consumers through the introduction of 
ftinffs on prices and wages, and laws 
regulating the quality of goods. 

It was also to the general advantage of 
town )ioj)ulations occasionally to intro- 
duce the comjictition of strangers by 
temporarily opening tlie city gates to all 
comers. This object was served by the 
annual fair, whicli brought jiroiit to the 
town by an influx of strangers, and, 
though it exposed domestic industries to 
a temjiorary competition, it also brought 
them into touch with new circles of 
customers. In addition to towns, chinches 
and monasteries often obtained market 
})rivi]eges, for the reason that on certain 
religious holidays they were much visited 
by pilgrims and guests ; in this manner 
a brisk traffic would aiist‘ out of nothing. 

These fans were ot an international 
type, and are still to be seen in the 
Mohammedan, Brahmin, and Buddhist 
countries. For example, the two chief 
markets of Pans, the fairs of St. Denis 
and St. Germain, were originally opened 
for the custom ol pilgrims. The same may 
be said of what was once the greatest 
annual lair in England, held on an open 
fi(dd near Stourbridge Abbey. The con- 
ceptions of market and annual fair soon 
became one and the same, and it was along 
„ . time before men grew accus- 

Towns ^ tdmed to call the markets of 
De elo ed international significance that 
eve ope repeated several times 

during the year by the special name of 
“ fairs.’' Cities could not, howev er, main- 
tain an important position in commerce as 
the headquarters of fairs alone. Staple 
towns also developed, and sometimes one 
town presented both aspects. Among staple 
towns, with or without annual fairs, two 
varieties, natural and artificial, may be 
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distinguished. Natural markets arose 
at the termini of great commercial high- 
ways, especially of sea routes. Such were 
Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, and Bruges, 
where goods sent from distant lands \vere 
unloaded, and, in so far as they were not 


independently of definite dates, often 
continuing throughout the year, or, at 
least, during the most favourable seasons. 
Foreign merchants of the same city or 
country usually had their own staple 
houses at such markets, as the Germans 


needed for domestic con- 
sumption, were resold and 
distributed. Every towoi 
was not so situated, nor 
did all cities produce to 
such an extent, that com- 
modities and purchasers 
could be enticed to them 
from all sides. Towns past 
wdnch the stream of com- 
merce would have flowanl 
without stopping sought to 
obtain by means of coercion 
the same advantages that 
grew up spontaneously m 
natural staple markets. The 
method of building up a 
market by force, such as 
was once to be seen at 



their Fondaco in Venice, or 
the merchants of Regens- 
burg their yard in Vienna; 
in case they possessed no 
separate establishment , 
they had their special 
quarters in houses of the 
townsmen, ?s a rule in 
the neighl)ourhood of the 
money - changers 
brokers. ^ 

Both in the permanent 
marts and at the fairs, 
besides the older trade in 
commodities actually de- 
livered and paid for m 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM casli, there grew up other 
Founder of the Royal Exchaug^e. He more claboi ate COmmCl ( lal 
was elected Lo?d Mayor of London in transactions, 111 wllich the 


Vienna, consisted in oblig- He was knighted by Queen EUaa- Italians led the w^av- To 
ing foreign merchants to twentyyears ater. belong all the 

offer their goods lor sale m the city for a methods designed to obviate the neces- 
definitc period, sometimes as long as six sity for the transportation of coined 
or eight weeks. They were also forbidden money, so dangerous and costly in those 
to make a circuit around such a market times, first and foremost among them 


towm, the only road open to them being being exchange and ^ the whole system 
that w^hich led through the city itself. In connected with it. At the end of the 
all markets a foreign traffic developed great fairs, when all transactions in actual 
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commodities wore over, the money dealers 
met and adjusted their various claims in 
such a manner that' only a final balance 
remained to be paid in coin. If any money 
was left over, it was frequently loaned 
at advantageous rates of interest until 
the time came for the next fair; thus 


met in the houses of their consuls. The 
word “ bourse,’' which has been introduced 
into almost every European language, was 
first employed m Bruges for the usual 
assemblies of merchants who met for com- 
mercial ends. In this chief terminus of 
the traffic between Northern and Southern 


Markets the i i i ^ j 

^ , also was closely connected 

Me2.ng-pl.c«» settlements of 

of Merchants followed at . 

the close of each temporary market. 
In the permanent markets, the great 
emporiums of European commerce, the 
custom developed for merchants to meet 
every day at an appointed place for the 
purpose of obtaining information from 
one another as to business affairs and of 
attending to matters concerning goods, 
money, and exchange. Business thus trans- 
acted was frequently rendered valid by law 
on the very spot by a notary, and con- 
tributed not a little to the establishment 
of fixed market prices for various classes 
of goods. Thus the Venetian merchants 
assembled on the Rialto, the Florentines 
in the arched halh or loggia, oi the Mercato 
Nuovo, and the Catalonians in the Lonja 
of Barcelona. In foreign countries, as in 
Bruges, for example, the Italians usually 


the money-lending system , Europe there was a house owned by the 


Van dcr Burse family, in which the Vene- 
tians had held their meetings ever since 
the fifteenth century. The house was 
called “ de burse " for short, and thus the 
name of the Flemish family finally came 
to signify a place where such mercantile 
assemblies were held. The term bourse '' 
was already fixed in most European 
languages when a great edifice with halls 
and columns surrounding an open square 
in which business was transacted was 
. . , erected in Antwerp. In Eng- 

. land only was another term 

ExckMxe and the bourse 

constructed in 1506 at the 
instigation of Sir Thomas Gresham took 
the name of “ The Royal Exchange.'* 
From the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century the bulk of the business carried on 
between the northern and southern com- 
mercial regions of Europe was transacted 
at the fairs of Champagne and Brie, at 
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Troyes, Lagny, Bar-sur- Aube, and Provins. 
After the decline of the fairs at Champagne, 
Geneva became an impoitant market for 
French, Italians, and Upper Germans. 
Louis XI. endeavoured to entice traffic 
back to French soil, and granted many 
privileges to the lour lairs of Lyons, 
at the same time forbidding his subjects 
to vrsit (hm(‘va. 'I'lie Fiaandi kings made 
Lyons tin* centia* of their negotiations for 
loans and the recruiting-place lor tlnnr 
armies wIk'U the policy ol nnp(‘rialism that 
arose during th(‘ sixteenth esmtury was 
no longer to he satisfied 1 )V the eaiiua 
midhods of conducting financial affairs. 

d'he succi'ssion oi loans to the Fiench 
f rown continued its course fionii5aj until 
1h(‘ latal year 1537, wlien Heiiiy IT., con- 
lt‘ni|)oraneouslv with his opponent, Philip 
IL, susjiended all jiaymimt of debts. 
Lyons completely lost its position during 
the disturl)aiic(‘s that followed thi^outbri'ak 
ol the Huguenot wais ; mu' did it use 
again to importance until i()5o, and then, 
not as a scene ol mternatiomil finance, 
but as one of the natiomdised centres of 
Flench industrial and commeicial lifi^ 
As the Frencli monaiidis had, 
fiom ol)Vious motives, liarred 


The Lost 
Position 
of Lyons 


the money inaiket of Lyons to 
tlieir Hapslmig opjionents, it 
Was necessai y for the Spanish (iovernment 
to seek out other jilaces in which to trans- 
act its fiiii^ncial Inismess. Spam itself 
possessed several towns holding regular 
lairs, which liad ansj^ai m order to supply 
the needs of domestic tiaffic m goods; 
and these cities gamed imjiorttince also lor 
affaiis of finance and (‘xchange the more 
the S])anish court and Spanish consumers 
wt‘n* compelU'd to turn to loieign lauds foi 
th(‘ir requirements. The end ol (^ach 
fair at M(‘dma del Campo, \hllalon, aiid 
Medina de Riosecco maiked tin* ariival 
of the form at which tlu* loieign creditois 
of Sjiain put m their claims and, as far 
as possible, balanced their accounts. 

In order to injure the fairs of Lyons, 
Charles V. opened an o})position market 
at Besanvon in Burgundy, attended by 
(icnoose and lq)per (lermans, who as 
sul)jects of the emperor did not jiossess full 
commercial Ireedom in Lyons. However, 
the Genoese, dealing in money alone, not 
in merchandise, soon discovered localities 
more convenient for their purjioses. The 
so-called Genoese fairs were not held in 
(ienga, but at first in small towns north of 
the Ailps, in Poligny and Chamb( 5 ry, 


then further to the south, in Rivoli, Ivrea, 

and Asti, from 1579 Piacenza, and 

from 1621 in Novi. At this time the 

financial domination of the (ienoese was 

beginning to totter, that of the Upper 

(iermans having already fallen ; and with 

the bankruptcy of 1 he Spanish Government 

in 1627 the last support of the international 

_ r capitalism of the sixteenth cen- 

Growth of . ^ ij i 4. 

. . tiiry gave way. But it was m the 

w I . north that comnnucial activity 
Markets , 1 1 a x • 

most prevailed. 1 he great lairs 

and cloth markets grew ajiace. Even alter 

Antwerp had become a permanent stajile 

town, with a l)ourse in whu'h financial 

affairs were transacted, the old fairs 

still retaiiual tluar mipoitancc‘ l^y marking 

tin* time lor the reco\'(My of debts and 

the balancing ol accounts. As m Bruges 

and Lyons, the native-born citizims were 

not tht' great m(‘rch.mts and cajntalists. 

The commercial sigmticani‘e of the city 
(h‘})(‘nded upon the foreigners, among 
whom U])])(‘r (lermans and Italians were 
the most distinguished. 'I'hey controlled 
the meicantik* trade and the traffic in loans, 
th(‘ielore governments m nt‘(‘d ol money, 
the municipality of Brussels, the kings of 
Spain, Portugal, and England, had their 
jiermanent agents in Antwerp. About the 
middle of the sixtcamth century business 
was transacted to the averagt* amount of 
lorty million ducats a year. \Vhen Antwerp 
was practically destroyed as a commercial 
centre by the wars and disturbances of 
I5()S-I583, several heirs oldaiiKal shares in 
the heritage ol the mined city. 

The bulk of the woild’s commerce fell to 
Amsterdam ; but tlu‘ business of Frankfort- 
.on-Maiii also mcieast'd to such an extent 
that this city became not only the first 
market and Exchange of GmiUtiny, but an 
int(M*national centre oi commerce, a posi- 
tion that it retained until late in the 
seventeent h centui y. The rise of Antwerp 
marked a new period in the economic 
history ol the woild. The great ca}ntalists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centui ies, whose fortunes had 


The Rise 
of 


Antwerp made during the period of 

Mediterranean commeicial pros- 
perity following the Causades, turned from 
trade to politics and adopted the imperial 
})ohcy ol the ])eriod, which proved so 
destructive to them. As states became 
bankrupt the international cajiitalists also 
were ruined. Thus ended the first section 
of the history of international capitalism 
at the close of the sixteenth century. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 

AT the end o( the sixteenth century, a able failures. Wars, want of the necessi- 
hundred years after the time of ties of lite, and lack of a marketable return 
Columbus, Diaz, and Vasco da Gama, the freif’ht for ships bound east had destroyed 
two hemis})lieres, which had been granted both colonics and colonists. It was far 
to Spaniaids and Portuguese by the Pope, more enticing to turn corsair, privateer, or 
were united under one sceptre. The de- smuggler than to die of starvation in a 
velopment of the Iberian lace, however, , squalid settlement or to be slain 

had i)een at a standstill for two generations. by Indians or angry Spaniards, 

The Spaniard-^ had reach(‘d the limit of who resented the intrusion oi 

their requirements for growth at the point on'®®**®* foreigners into'’ what they con- 
where fuither possession ol territory sidercd their exclusive possessions. During 
seemed no longer desirable and colonisa- the years of the Anglo-Dutch war with 
tion no longer profitable enough for them Spain, from 1568 onwards, it was more 
in the regions r(‘ckoned as being worthless profitable and more attractive to prey upon 
—that is, worthless according to the no- Spanish treasure-ships. From this time 
toriously false notion of jiolitical economy forth the traffic with America which set 
of the times, because they did not abound the Spanish monopoly at defiance became 
in gold or silver or jirecious stones, and a principle of European commerce, which 
possessed no large population adapted had no scruples whatever as to right and 
for use as slaves, Portugal, dynastically wrong, lawfulness or unlawfulness. Smug- 
united with Spain^ since 1580, hail gling led to the occu])ation ol the unappro- 
reached the limit of her capacity ior devc- priated Lesser Antilles by Englishmen, 
lopment years before — the fatal Hollanders, Frenchmen, and Danes, with 
* hmit where profits cease and the whom the native pirates, or filibusters, 
New^World possessions al- readily associated themselves. 

ready gained devours the entire Before the attempts of non-Spaniards 
income derived from them. Furth^^r ‘to settle in America were renewed, the ban 
progress was impossible ; moreover, it was that had ap})arently been laid upon the 
scarcely desired, and yet the rights of East Indies was already broken. Dutch 
monopoly in the ownership of the earth * ships cruised in the Indian Ocean, brought 
still remained uncontested. No rival had home cargoes of spices with them, and 
as yet seriously disturbed the Spaniards in awoke in other nations the desire to 
th 'ir sole posst'ssion of the New World, or emulate them. 

the Poj'tuguese m their exclusive commer- But the growth of the Western European 

cial proprietorship of the East Indies, sphere of expansion and the increase of 

When the sixteenth century came to an Transatlantic traffic were not due wholly 
end no European nation, with the excep- or even chiefly to the participation of new 
tion of the Spaniards and Portuguese, commercial peoples or to the rise of per- 
owned one square f<’)ot of territory on the manent colonies. Foreign trade and the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. There « . development of distant terri- 

had been no lack of attempts to found tories depended, not only in the 

settlements in regions of the New World ^ seventeenth but in every other 

not occvipied by Spain, nor had induce- ^ ^ century, upon the necessities, 

ments such as the fisheries, the fur trade, demand, and consumption of the mother 
and the quest of a north-east passage been country or continent. The true inciting 
wanting. Nevertheless, all endeavours of motive to increased traffic between peoples 
the English and French to set firm foot on is not furnished by production alone, 
theoontinentsof America had, down to the whether of raw materials or of manufac- 
end ot the sixteenth century, been miser- tured articles, or^ of the portion of the 
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completed products that falls to commerce ; 
it is consumption, the direct expression of 
human requirements and desires. The 
consumer is master ; the jiroducer is his 
servant, and the middleman his go-be- 
tween. The two latter may, it is true, 
often entice the former to increase his 
purchases, but, on the other hand, they 


purchases, but, on the other hand, they 

XK r must also await his pleasute. 

e ar y fuilda- 

ofthrWorld changes that came 

about in manni^rs and customs 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the commerce of the world would 
not have overstepped its previous limits, 
it would never have increased its rela- 
tively small sphere of activity. 

Since the very earliest times, from the 
days of iourneys to the (Jj)hir of the 
ancient OrientaJ jieojiles down to the 
ojiening of the seventeenth century, the 
world’s commerce had bt‘en littl(‘ more 
than traffic in a lew sjnees and luxuries of 
South-eastern Asia, articles for which there 
is so limited a market that they are 
scaicely taken into account at the present 
day, although the quantities dealt m arc, 
if anything, greater now than evei before. 

Neither during the times of the Pheeni- 
cians, the Romans, the Byzantines, th(' 
Arabians, the Venetians, and the (lenoese, 
qor later m the days of Portuguese sufue- 
macy, did the character of the commercial 
relations between the Old \\ orld civilised 
nations of the temperatate zone and the 
lands of the tropics alter to any appreciable 
extent. Even the discovery ot trojncal^ 
and sub-tropical America did not at first 
bring about any decided change in the 
variety of articles handled in the world’s . 
trade, for the acquisition of ^thc precious 
metals thrust every other forrn ot commer- 
cial activity into the background. The 
cultivators of sugar-cane, however, soon 
began to furnish a commodity capable of 
attaining a largely increased consumption, 
and not subject to the artificial prices of 
monopoly, as was the case 

/ .3 , with spices. Sugar is the 
Oldest Article various articles 

ofl.i.*yry 


atlantic trade was indebted for its 
development. The plantation system of 
cultivation, in later times adapted also 
to the raising of otliei products, and 
leading to negro slavery, from which in 
turn developed a new branch of mono- 
poly, originated in the production of 
sugar-cane in Spanish America. Jiut, as 
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we have already stated, everything de- 
pended upon the demand, upon the adop- 
tion of an article by larger and larger 
circles of consumers. 

At about the time that the sugar-cane 
of tlie East Indies found a new home 
in the Western Hemisphere during the 
sixteenth century, and sugar first became 
an important article ol commerce through 
Its importation into Eurojie from America, 
American tobacco, on the other hand, 
became diffused over the Old World, and 
proved itself to be a herb no less easily 
accliinatisi‘d than accejitable to mankind. 
In tobacco, an article lor wholesale con-, 
sumption and a ('ommodity ol the%ly|pt 
imiiortance to commerct‘ was acquirTxl 
not to speak of the significance to tmance 
attained in later days through (iovei ninent 
monopolii^sot this luxury, theust‘ of which 
was at first so sternly discountenanced. 

Like sugar and tobacco, during the 
seventcentli and eighteenth centuries 
cocoa, coffee, tea, indigo, and cotton 
became articles of wholesale ('onsuinption. 
and hence of the gnxitest importance to 
natural jiroduction and commerce. Now 
for the first time settlements and tin* 
^ . aequisition of colonus became 

, ^ • remunerative, and coimncrci' 

for Tropical 

Luxuriea .1 x- i ^ 

the Newe assumed great ]>ro- 

portions,^ for prior to this timt‘ no truly 
reciprocal traffic had been possibkt. Trade 
was completely transformed, Tiwing to its 
marvellously rajiid di^velopment. The rea- 
son for all this lay in the fact that con- 
sumption developed a tendency favourable 
to foreign jiroducts. Eurojieans, indeed 
the inhabitants of tem])erat(‘ regions in 
general, were ))(‘rsistent in their d^anands 
lor liixuiKS Irom the tropics, and su})- 
jiorted alien regions of jiroduction and 
alien merchants, howevi’r greatly it may 
have been to their own disadvantage from 
an economic point of view. 

The money jiaid by consumers for 
stimulants containing alkaloids was not 
wasted. These so-called stimulants have 
in reality a quieting effect on the nerves ; 


they support the nolilcr powers of intellec- 
tual life, and, owing to their influence in 
counteracting the nrutalising tendencies 
of alcoholism, have contributed not a little 
to the civilisation of the European peoples. 
The age of narcotic antidotes, which is 
also that of enlightenment and humanity— 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — 
succeeded to the period— from the fifteenth 
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to the seventeenth — of which the chief organisation of the Dutch East India 

characteristics liad been drunkenness and Company, together with much that was 

gluttony. Gentler manners and miw cur- the purpose of imj)orting merchandise 

rents of thought found their most active direct from India ; and by exchanging the 

upholders in precisely the circles in which spices, etc., thus obtained for the jiroducts 

coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar had to a of Northern Europe the promoters hoped 

great extent taken the place of alcohol. to sujiply the deficiency in commodities 

The first nation to flout the coiise- indisi>ensable to the traffic of the Continent, 

crated’ privileges of Spain and Portugal by ^ . u ^ j The most important of the 

venturing into their closed territories was ^ small comjianies established 

the Dutch Republic. Holland had sue- eIs! Indies y on a direct trade wath 

('ceded in treeing itself from the dominion * ^ the East Indies was the 
ot Phili]) IT. m I57(), and had now' taken “ Comjiagnie van Verre ” (('oinpany of the 
upon its own shoulders th(‘ entire burden Distant Lands), touiidiHl m I5(j4 ; and it 
(d a war with the greatest power of the was m the interests oi tins firm that the 
age, the Southern Netherlands having first Dutch voyage to Java, Bawaaan, and 
returned to Siianish rule. The Dutch had Hali^w as undta taken in 15(^5. under the 
already been successful in defending their command of Corindis de lloiitman. 
mtcM'ests in tin* carrying trade of Europe This conijiany, like its rnals, scarcely 
against both the (ierman Hausa and tlie differed fiom th(‘ ordinarvslfl])])ing associa- 
merchants of hhigland. Owdng to the tions, which jiossess a historical im])ortance 
g(‘ogia[)hi('al situation of their country from tlu^ lact that thi^y weie the piecursors 
they had Ix'come the recognised middle- of joint-stock com])anies. W’Ikoi the object 
men ol tlu^ traffic bcdw'ecm North and lor which sinli an association had lieeii 
South. Moieover, even after the outbreak formed w’as attained, the cargoes wane 
of the War oi Indejicndence, in i5f)S, divadial among tlfl^ jiartnca's, who ho])ed to 
neithiu' Spain nor Portugal ('xcluded the make a jirofit from the sale of the goods. 
Phili n *s allowed them Through tlie influence of the great states- 

Blow**to * ruake their jiurchases of man, Johan van Olden Bariuw tddl . all the 
Free Trade products both in Lisbon separate companies wau’e incoi poratr^d into 

and Seville,^ for the King of ^ on<‘ in i(h) j ; and a new' fy]>e of mercantile 
Sj>ain regauh'd the revolutionary party association arose, which dominated and 
only, not the jieaceful merchants of characterised the commercial hie of the 
Holland, as liis enemies. But wdien the seventeenth and (Mghteenth centunes. 
seven northern jirovinces finally gained The United hhist India ('omjrany was 
their ind(‘j>endence, anfl allied themselves a joint-stock association wa'tli lights of 
with pow’ers hostile to Sjiain, then Phili]) 11 . mono])oly. It obtaiiu'd from the Dutch 
])ut an end to all free trade with the (Government the sole right of commerce 
Sjianish as W(dl as the Portuguese ])orts, wdth the lias! Indies m the very w'ldest 
wdiich w'cie at that time suliject to his sVnse. Every HollancUu' w'as lorbidden 
dominion. even to sail beyond the ('ap(‘ ot Good 

Atter the fall of Antw'erp, Amsterdam Ho])e, not to s])eak oi carryi’ig on trade, 
was, beyond doubt, the most conveniently without peiniissiou of the comjiany ; on 
situate(l S])ice market of Northern Euro])e. the other hand, it w^as open to every 
The question was, wdiere was Amsterdam Hollander to become a shareholder and 
to obtain sjiices now that the ports of partaker in all the comi)an\’s rights and 
Sjiain were closed to her merchants ? The jirivilcges by paying a subscription. The 
provinces and towns of the new republic . originally unequal shares into 

had become very indejiendent of one which the cai>ital of (),()00, 000 

another, owung to the absence of any Associatio'n* divided could l>e 

strong bond of common economic interests ; * transferred without restric- 

and thus attemj)ts were made by other tion. Tow^ards the end of the seventeenth 
cities besides Amsterdam to procure on century a nominal value of 3,000 gulden 
their own account, and directly from the per share w^as established for the con- 
regions of iiroduclion, the various com- venience of traffic in the Ixiurses. 
modi ties which had been rendered unob- The affairs of the company, which was 
tainable by the closing of the Spanish divided into jirovinces, were managed by a 
and Portuguese harbours. Private com- committee of seventeen members called 
panics were formed in several towns for directors. There were many new features 
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Tradem with 
Power to 
Declare War 


in the old and characteristic of the con- 
stitutions of the guilds. Fundamentally 
new, however, was the endowment of the 
association with political rights of sover- 
eignty exercised in the name and under the 
supervision of the States-General of the 
Netherlands. All subsequent trading 
associations established after the model of 
the Dutch East India Com- 
pany are dislinguished as 
political commercial associa- 
tions. Such companies had 
the power to declare war and to enter 
into negotiations and treaties ; legislation, 
administration, and the enforcement of 
justice were entrusted to them within 
their spheres of activity ; and the Dutch 
government exercised its rights of 
sovereignty only in form so long as the 
com])any was* able to maintain itself 
without assistance and lemained solvent. 

The Dutch East India Company formed 
the basis of the colonial empire of Holland 
in South-eastern Asia. The Portuguese 
were driven out of important points 
— Ceylon, Malacca, the * Moluccas ; and 
unclaimed regions, that is to say, territories 
inhabited by indigenous races only, such 
as Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, were occu- 
pied. A depot in Java, wEich in ibiq 
received the name of Batavia, was the 
.residence of the governor-general, who, 
w'hen the Dutch colonies were at the zenith 
of their prosperity, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, controlled as many as 
seven provinces. 

The sphere of influenceof the Hollanders 
extended as far as China and Japan, 
although trade w^as exposed to many 
serious difficulties in the Furthest E*ast: 
One of the coinjiany’s servants, Abel 
Jansz Tasman, circumnavigated Australia, 
or New Holland, and discovered Van 
Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, and New 
Zealand in 1642. But these events, how- 
ever important from a geographical stand- 
point, had no immediate commercial result, 
for the barren coasts of Aus- 
tralia failed to entice settlers, 
and its wealth in gold re- 
mained, like that of California, 
undiscovered for over two hundred ye^irs. 

The Hollanders carried on traffic in 
spices in the same manner as the Portu- 
guese had done : their one desire was to 
obtain and to maintain the highest pos- 
sible prices of monopoly. In spite of the 
fact that spices were sold at auction in 
the Amsterdam market, and consequently 
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Ait»iraiia*t 
Undiscovered 
Gold Mines 


were exposed to free competition, prices 
were kept constant through regulation of 
the amounts of production. The cultiva- 
tion of clove-trees was restricted to the 
island of Amboina, that of nutmegs to the 
Banda group ; superabundant harvests 
were reduced by the destruction of all 
products in excess ot the quantity required 
for exportation, wdiich, as a rule, equalled 
the average measure of consumption. 

When, in 1621, the tw'elve years’ truce 
with Spain, which had been so beneficial 
to the welfare of the Netherlanclers, expired, 
a second joint-stock association, also 
furnished with rights of sovereignty, arose. 
This was the Dutch West India Corflp^y. 
Just as the Pope had once divided the 
earth between Spain and Portugal, so the 
Dutch government now apportioncxl it 
between the East and West India ('orn- 
jianies. The ('aj)e of (iood Hope and Cape 
Horn formed the boundaric^s of the hemi- 
spheres subjected to their moncqiolies. 
Although the Hollanders were unable to 
lay claim to international recognition of 
their proceedings, and although the orders 
given by the Dutch government to its 
subjects and commercial companies had 
TK H K ^^^dhing whatever to do with 
o tk i other Chiistian nations 
#1. n # K Eurojie, nevertludess the 
tLe uutcn Continued to act with 

the utmost unscrujiuloiisness toward 
former possessors of the lands occupied 
as well as later intruders. 

During this sarxe period the Dutch 
theorists-— the teacheis of “ natural right ’’ 
—Cirotius, Salmasius, Boxhorn, and Dela- 
court, were dogmatising on the mare 
liberum, the freedom, or rather the ojien- 
ness, of the sea to all men, a concej^tion 
quite in accordance with the spirit of the 
time considering that the pretensions of 
the Spaniards to monopoly were now 
cornj)!ctely o\erthrown. However, these 
patriotic philosophers made no mention 
at all of the fact that, although the seas had 
become open, their countrymen were 
everywhere doing their utmost to close 
them again to all competitors. Never- 
theless, the Dutch thinkers proved that 
theory— for the most part unconsciously — 
declares that which is most advantageous 
for one’s own time or for one’s own people, 
even for one’s own party, to be the best. 
The theorists of the seventeenth century 
developed the same principles of free trade 
that were realised in England 150. years 
later. It is remarkable that, withoirt excep- 
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tion, the economically stronger nations 
have ever held forth to their weaker 
neighbours on the blessings of free trade, 
of unrestricted comj)etition between states 
as well as individuals. Although since the 
end of the eighteenth century the free 
trade theories of the British have con- 
quered tlfe world, and contributed not a 
little .to the commercial triumph of Eng- 
land, the assertions of the Dutch jurists 
of the seventeenth century in regard to 
the same princi))les were almost wholly 
ignored, although the economic j)ractice 
of the Dutch was a cause of violent re- 
actions as time went on. 

The Wc^st India ('ompany conducted 
itself even more offensively than did the 
East India; it was in reality a joint-stock 
association of pirates supported by the 
state, whose robberies found a counter- 
part only in the dealings of speculators in 
conijiany shares at the Amsterdam Bourse. 
However, Holland has the West India 
romjiahy to thank for Surinam and some 
of the Lesser Antilles ; other regions in 
America occujued by the company — New 
Netherlands and Brazil— were lost again 
during the seventeenth century. In like 
manner the little North Sea 
nation was unable to retain 

'"''kk* West African ])ossessions 

-jobbing 

eighteenth century. Since the shares in 
the two mercantile associations were the 
first (‘fleets t?^ be handled in conlormity 
with the legulations of^a modern exchange, 
the Amsterdam Bourse has a k'gitimate 
claim to be considered the home ol modern 
stoc'k-jobbing. The building was con- 
structi^d in the year 1613. and from the 
very beginning was the scene of an unre- 
mitting struggle between “ bulls " and 
“ bears.” The time transactions of modern 
days, the evil custcmi of buying on margins 
— that is* to say, jiurchase ancl delivery ol 
stock for which one has not paid, against 
which laws have been enacted without 
avail — the exchange tax, exchange list, 
etc., were all either invented, or at least 
brought to a high stale ol development, at 
the Amsterdam Bourse. Inasmuch as the 
rise and fall of dividends })aid by the India 
Comjianies depended ui)on events im- 
possible to foresee, owing to the fact that 
they were taking place in all quarters of 
the globe — the average dividend amounted 
to 22 per cent. — speculation had the 
character of a game of chance. The desire 
for gambling became a national vice, as 


The Home 
of Modern 
Stock 


was shown by the notorious tulip swindle 
in the year 1630, a ‘ridiculous parody of 
exchange transactions, carried on outside 
the bourse. Men speculated on the rise and 
fall in the prices of real and imaginary tulip 
bulbs, until finally the whole mad business, 
tulips and all, disa])pcared with a crash. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century 
M F* ^A the Amsterdam Bourse was used 

r /*k * purpose of contracting 

foruutch govern- 

ment, as well as by the execu- 
tives of the provinces and the cities of the 
Netherlands. Naturally, the promissory 
notes and debenture lionds of public 
authorities were, m tlu^se times of war and 
disturbance, subject to great fluctuations. 
There was no longer an international loan 
market such as had once existed in 
Antwerp, now that the Italjan and Upper 
(ierman capitalists were bankrupts. Every 
state endeavoured, if possible, to make 
both ends meet with the aid of its own 
capitalists. But when Holland was 
forced out of the w'orld market by the 
national economic policies ot England and 
France, the ca|)ital thus set free accepted 
such opportunities for invTStnu-nt as were 
offered by the great industries w’hich w^ere 
just beginning to develop. In s])ite of all, 
however, capital l^ecame hea]-)ed up in the 
land, which not only had sutficient for all 
its needs, but w^as still gasping for more. 

Wealthy men showed less and less desire 
to take j)art in laborious or dangerous 
undertakings and preferred simplv to jmt 
their money out at interest Thus it 
happened that after the beginning of the 
eighteenth century impoverished sove- 
r.eigQS wiio were unabltj to obtain loans at 
home semght out Holland as a jflace for 
borrowing nuTney. Amsterdam became 
the scene of international money trans- 
actions, and the Amsterdam Bourse the 
international stock market, wfliose rates 
of exchange were the standard followTxl 
by all the other Euroj^ean stock exchanges 
of the eighteenth century. 

- Once more, aft(T a long period 
of comiiarative inaction, an 
element which has been of 
like importance to the history of the 
world and to the history of economics 
made its api)earance ; and although it was 
badly adapted to its more or less hostile 
environment, it ncvertiieless j)ersevered, 
looking forward to a better future. 
Driven forth from all lands, and perse- 
cuted ever since the time of the Crusades, 
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the Jews, even when Jolerated for the good 
of the treasury, had no share in either the 
local or the international commercial 
affairs of Northern and Southern Europe. 
From the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury they had managed to maintain a pre- 
carious existence as money-dealers and 
usurers on the very smallest scale. After 
^ - the conquest of Granada, in 

nftderV* expelled from 

kT ^ Spain together with the Moors, 

mew mame ^ 

converted to Christianity were permitted 
to remain in the country, receiving the 
name of Marannos. But like the con- 
verted Moors, or Moriscos, they had the 
reputation of being merely nominally 
Christian, and in iGoq 1611 tliC^ Vere 
finally turned out of S|)ain and Portugal 
neck and ('ro]> as consjiirators and rebels. 

A number of them found a place of refuge 
in the Netherlands, the Dutch welcoming 
their arn\'al as an opj>oi tunity for a demon- 
stration of hostility to S})am. A Jewish 
quarter grew uj) in Amsterdam, and no 
hindrances were placed in the way ot Jews 
who wished to share in the commercial life 
of the city. In a slioit time daughter com- 
munities. like the one at Hamburg, deve- 
loped from the main colony at Amsterdam. 
Dutch-PortugU(?se J ews emigrated to 
England when the kingdom, closed to 
them since tlu‘ time of Edward L, was once 
more thrown open by Cromwell, in if>57. 
Amsterdam was the door through which tht‘ 
Jews again toimd entrance t ) Euiojieaii 
civilisation. Scattered as they were over 
all parts of tlie world, tlu' Jews were the 
connecting link ol what was to be a new' 
development of mternati(>nal capitalism. . 

For all that the business in money and 
credit and the non-European commerce 
of Holland was so (extensive, she owed 
her wealth chiefly to her trade in merchan- 
dise with the rest of the Continent. 
During the seventeenth century the Dutch 
were the maritime carriers 
and middlemen of Euro])e; 
three-fourths of the mer- 
cantile marine of the world 
belonged to them. The power of the 
Hansa was gone ; tfic Thirty Years 
War had effectually crip])led (iermany; 
England was exj)cricncing the greatest 
crisis of her constitutional existence ; 
France was still prevented from per- 
ceiving or attending to her economic 
interests owing to various political com- 


Maritime Trade 
Controlled 
by the Dotch 


plications ; in Short, general conditions 
were now as favourable to the Nether- 
lands, though still feeble in themselves, as 
they had been in former days to the Hansa. 
Thus the Dutch were enabled to control 
maritime trade until finally the tendency 
of the world’s history became unlavourable 
to them, and the Great Powers tdndicated 
their natural rights of superiority. . 

In the meanwhile, however, Dutch mer- 
chants and shipowners dominated the 
commerce of the Baltic, and consequently 
the grain trade of luirope. “ Amsterdam 
obtained possession of the great surplus 
quantities of grain grown m the 
countries, and thus sujqflied not only Hol- 
land, but alsoWestei n and Southern Europe. 
According to a document of the year 160 j, 
a stock of 4,000,000 bushels- I liat is to say, 
wheat enough to suj)ply 800,000 pi*ople 
fora year- was kept constantly on hand.” 

By closing the mmithsof the Rhine and 
the Schelde, the Hollandets destroyed the 
trade ol the Spanish XcUherlands \ls well 
as that of Westein Ciennany. The latter 
region, indeed, became economically 
subject to them as far south as the P>lack 
Forest, and they wxire already masters 
- of Eastern (iermany beyond 

th« WoHd-I and Danzig, they 

^ had long been superior to all 

competetors m vScandmavia and 
on the northern s(‘as, whether as merchants 
or as fishermen, their connections extending 
as far as the coasts of tHe White Sea. 
Dutch navigators ^even cnii.sed about thf' 
Arctic Ocean, striving to solve the mystery 
ol a north-east jiassagc*. Soutluan Eurojie 
also had la lien into the net ol their all- 
embracing commerce ; they dominated the 
Mediterranean, and after the conclusion ol 
peace in 11)48 appeared once more in the 
harbours of Pr)rtugal and .Spain. 

How great a burden the Dutch had been 
to E^ngland and E^rance was s^iowui by 
the violent reaction that arose against 
them in both nations during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. In 1651 the 
English Navigation Acts were passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. A 
severe struggle now began for the freedom 
of English maritime trade and for supre- 
macy in the world’s commerce, a struggle 
in which the weaker nation finally sirt)- 
mitted to the stronger, and sought by 
means of an alliance at a i>ropitious 
moment with its former opponent to 
save what it could of its earlier power. 
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EXPANSION OF THE NATION’S COMMERCE 


IN the eleventh eentnry England had 
^ fallen under the political and economic 
dominion of foreigners. While the per- 
hnanent foreign and native elements 
were gradually becoming reconciled to 
one another, the commercial dominion of 
strangers, in spite of its nomadic character, 
h(rame still deeper rooted m the land. 
Although England yield(‘d an abundance 
of natural }>roducts, there were no de- 
velo]>ed industrit‘s and no maritime traffic 
or sliipping capable ol competing with 
other countries, not to s})eak of any inde- 
jieiident fonMgn trade. Nevertheless, the 
central government, in spite of all feudal 
limitations, was powertul enough to main- 
tain a linn and consistent national iiolicy. 

The kings sought to relieve the economic 
difficulti(‘s of their subjects, and this at a 
time when throughout Europe economic 
policy lay almost exclusively in the hands 
ot municipal authorities, or, at the most, 

_ , , und(‘r the control of more 

- Y u jiowerful provincial 

^ f rulers^ The struggle ot Eng- 
land to free itself Irom the , 
economic yoke of foreigners began with 
the establishment of companies, such 
as the Staple (luild and the Association* 
of Merchant Adventurers. 

Th(‘ accession of the Tudors, in 1485, 
was followed by a change in economic 
conditions that leil to tar-reaching results. 
This was the substitution of enclosure ” 
for the “ open-field system of agricul- 
ture, The landed proprietors of Eng- 
land no less than ot the Continent 
opjiosed the old order of economic life, 
for the reason that it stood in the way of 
various new and profitable means of 
making money. When a large amount 
of farming land was turned into 
jiasturc for the sake of sheep-farming, 
the large wool producers found that their 
interests were injured by the small 
properties of peasants scattered over their 
estates, and that the common lands were 
a great hindrance to their plans for 


pasturage or for the alternate use of the land 
as meadow and ploughed field. Hence 
the large landowners turned their pro- 
l>erty into pasturage, regardless of the 
rights of occupants, enclosing common 
lands, with the assistance ol accommo- 
f dating sheriffs and magis- 

n «« ® trates, who belonged to their 
Poverty and » ^ 

,, : . own class. « llius numerous 

nemp oymen tenants were 

deprived of their land and of these but 
a small proportion were able to lease new 
ground suitable lor farming. As a result, 
the country swarmed with j^aujiers and 
unemplo^’ed. £vcn the worse than in- 
adequate relief of distress supplied by the 
monasteries was ended by their abolition 
under Henry VIII., without any substi- 
tute being provided. It l)ecame a question 
of vital importance to the nation, cither 
to promote or to create new fonns ot 
industry with a view to the relief ol 
temi)oiary want as well as the employment 
of a future increased population. 

One way to this object was discovered 
])y the economists of England m tlu' 
time ol Elizabeth. Among the first 
measures passed by the Elizabethan 
government was the currency reform of 
1560, which had become necessary 
owing to the debasement of the coinage 
brought about during the reign of Henry 
VIII. The English Government was in 
the fortunate j^osition of never having 
granted the right to coin money to 
subordinate powers, as had happened else- 
where in leudal Euroi)e ; while, therefore, 
one sovereign might cause a temporary 
- ... derangement of the cur- 
r * *^*^ ** # • renev, another was able to 

rvwfi reduce it to order, for the 

good of the whole country, 
which by this time was taking an intelligent 
interest in the most important economic 
questions. The measures i)assed by the 
Government for general economic better- 
ment were approved by the nation, the 
advantage of state control in economic 
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matters having been exemplified in the case 
of the currency. It is true that the English 
government was unable to look to the public 
for co-operation in regard to foreign affairs 
— however much the national intelligence 
had developed during the early Eliza- 
bethan period — until the country was 
tlmeatened by a foreign invasion. Before a 
j. state of complete understanding 

ofTheToyl government and peojile 

£ . had been reached m 1588, at the 

“ time of the Spanish Armada, 
the Crown, anxious to avoid any extra- 
ordinary taxation, had been obliged to 
contract loans of very doubtful advantage.. 
At first the Tudors borrowed money in 
Antwerp, where the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Gresham occupied the position of financial 
agent of the English government. But as 
early as 156^, after the Duke of Alva had 
arrived in the Metherlands. and Antwerp 
liad begun to decline, the financial require- 
ments of the English Crown were supplied 
by domestic capital. The government of 
England had thus freed itself from the 
dominion of international money-lenders, 
and had thereby advanced several steps 
in economic development. 

The attainment of national independence 
in all things pertaining to money and 
credit found exjiression in the erection of 
the Royal Exchange by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 15(36 at his own ex})ense. The 
queen had already recognised the services of 
this public-spirited financier by conferring 
knighthood upon him in 1559 ; indeed, 
it had long been the fashion for Conti- 
nental governments to confer jiatents of 
nobility on the various Gennan and 
Italian merchant princes who had been, of 
especial service to them as money-lenders. 

The imperialist policy of the Tudors 
was expensive, like that of the Hapsburgs 
and Valois, In all lands sovereigns were 
discovering that their incomes were no 
longer sufficient to meet their expenses, 
so much easier liad it become to contract 
debts; and debts required 
settlement, or at least 
interest had to be paid on 
them. The populations of 
all the countries of Europe resisted the 
increasing demands of the governments ; 
and as a result of undeveloped, badly 
managed systems of assessment and collec- 
tion, so much money was lost to the 
national treasuries, that what finally found 
its way into the rollers of the state 
amounted to very little indeed. However, 
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necessity led to the invention of various 
expedients for raising money, which were 
not only independent of the concessions 
of parliaments and popular assemblies, but 
yielded far greater amounts than had any 
previous source of income. This is the 
financial aS[)ect of the development of the 
theoiy of Royal prerogative. 

The (xerman princes had assumed tong 
before, as heirs ol the old Roman Empire, 
exclusive possession of all the useful pre- 
rogatives of royalty, such as the right 
to coin money, to dig for ])recious metals, 
to collect taxes, and to dispense justice; 
but as time j 3 assed these rights were 


gradually transferred to lesser powers, 
both temporal and ecclesiastical. atW to 
towns and corp(nations. The income ot 
a sovereign was limited to the yield ol the 
crown possessions, and had lie lost these 
also, he was ))owerless, as poor as the 
(xerman emperors who followed tin* 
Hohenstaufen. Minor princes and cities 
now took upon themsc^lves the duties ol 
gov'ernment, and in their restricted spheres 
exercised the same rights of administra- 
tion as had once been executed by the 
sovereign Inmself over his 
entire domain ; but uiththis 
stej) tlie feebleness of the dis- 
united townsand lesser rulers 
increased, as was especially obvious when 
looked at from the point ol view of en- 
tarujlements with foreign jiowers. 

Since the incomes derived bv’«j3ririces from 
the crown lands proved insufficient, they 
r(‘sorted to taxatioti ; but. this resulted 
only in making j>ailianients and asseni- 


Western 
Europe under 
Regnlism 


blies more and more disinclined to 
grant the demands of sovereigns. Con- 
sequently the latt(T unearthed and ex- 
tended their ancient and inalienable roval 
prerogatives to relieve them of financial 
embarrassments. The acceptance of 
Roman law during the filteent 4 i and 
sixteenth centuries greatly furthered tlie 
designs of the rulers. Especially in 
Western Euroi)e regal ism was soon in full 
sway, and was pursued without the 
slightest regard either to existing rights 
or to the welfare ol subjects. Princes of 
the small states of Germany and Italy 
followed the example of the sovereigns 
of great kingdoms, if not with the same 
favourable results to their own ends, at least 
with the same thoroughness and rigour. 

In England, the regulation of trade was 
by general admission included under the 
prerogative of the Crown, while taxation 
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avowedly for revenue was not. But the but one rival in the field — Holland, 
Tudors found a convenient elasticity in the js^reatest of all ; but so long as the 
the admitted rights of the Crown, and Dutch were indispensable to the English 
developed a system of granting mono- as allies in the war against Spain and 
polies — sometimes to iavourites. but Portugal, the chief sea-powers of the time, 
generally receiving substantial considera- a conflict was not desirable. That 
tion for the grant — till the list of mono- England was, however, already prepared 
polies became formidable and burdensome, to take up arms against the Netherlands 
at one time including currants, salt, iron, « • » F ii ^^7 irom the events 

gunpowder, playing cards, cowhide, furs, from*MariUme occurred in 1564, 

sail-cloth, potash, vinegar, whale-oil, coal, before the uprising of the 

steel, brandy, brushes, bottles, pots, salt- Dutch against Spain. England 

petre, lead, oil, mirrors, paper, starch, and Holland then fought one another with 
tin, sulphur, cloth, sardines, beer, cannons, trade embargoes, and England finally 
horn, leather, Spanish wool, and Irish removed her cloth staple from Antwerp, 
varn. However, this system of conduct- During the further course of events 
ing inland commerce was from the be- England sought to ally herself with Holland, 
ginning so imperfect and faulty that it as l^appened in reality one hundred years 
soon disappeared, leaving no trace behind, later, at the time of William HI. The 
It was left to the Stuarts to make their result of this attempt w^as the war 
\’ain attcm])t to extend the prerogative between Spain and Englaitll, which culmi- 
into the field of taxation. nated in the destruction of the Invincible 


On the other hand, a Crown monopoly 
of foreign trade was much easier to 
enforce and to maintain, owing to the 
fact that previous systems could be 
brought into connection with it. Several 


Commerce 
in (he Sixteenth 
Century 


guild - like corporations, 
called regulated com- 
])anies,'’ and formed after 
tlie model of the Merchant 


Adventurers, were jjistituted with the 
assistance of the government, which was, 
of course, well paid for its good offices. The 
names of tliese corporations alone are 
suOicient to convey a vivid idea of the 
extent of British confhierce at the end ol 


the sixteenth century^ although it is true 
that they were not equally prosjierous. 
There was a Russian or Muscovite Com- 


pany, founded in 1554, ^ Baltic Company 
(1579), a Turkish Company (1581), a 
Morocco or Barbary Company (1585), 
and a Guinea trade monopoly. In addi- 
tion to thCvSe, the merchants of Exeter and 
Bristol organised themselves into guilds, 
having constitutions similar to that of 
the Mercers’ Company of London. Finally, 
in 1600. the East India Company, the 
first joint-stock association to be formed 
in England, was founded. 

English policy during the time of 
Elizabeth nad already overcome the 
German Hansa, one of the most powerful 
enemies of national trade. England had 
also succeeded in getting the upper hand 
of the Italians, as was shown by the sus- 
pension of the voyages of the Venetians 
and Genoese. Consequently there remained 


Armada in 1588. In that great struggle 
it was finally manifested that Spain was 
deposed from the position of supreme 
maritime power, though many years and 
much hard fitting passed before her 
fleets ceased to be dangerous. 

Sliortly after the accession of James I., 
who, as a Stuart, was friendly to Spain, 
peace was concluded with Philip II. at 
London in 1604. The Spaniards granted 
the inhabitants of the now United King-* 
dom freedom of trade with all their 
jx^ssessions, excepting the East and West 
Indies. However, it was not long before 
the English found a way of escaping the 
latter difficulty. The question was. should 
England permit the Hollanders, who had 
already extended their trade to the Far 
lEasJ, as well as to America, alone to retain 
posses.sion of* the field ? Fortunately, 
the treaty of 1604 itself furnished a pretext 
lor intrusion into Spanish and Portuguese 
domains, inasmuch as according to its 
terms, the English were permitted to seek 
out and, under certain conditions, take 
- , possession of any West or 

ttg an s Indian territory not yet 

xpan ing occupied bv Spain or Portu- 
gal. thus international law 
and national interests were — at least 
in one case — brought into complete har- 
mony with one another. 

In spite of the expansion of England’s 
maritime trade, and notwithstanding the 
wars into which the nation had been 
plunged in order to secure freedom from 
the economic dominion of strangers, the 


I Q 
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industrial activity of the English — so far 
as foreign markets were concerned — was, 
even during the time of the Tudors, 
restricted to the manufacture of wool 
products. Not until the first migration 
.^Flemish weavers to Eflgland during the 
reign of Edward III. had the manufacture 
of wool attained to a state of development 
sufficient to warrant the ex- 
w V portation of cloth. By the 

in BrUrfii sixteenth century 

^ it became necessary to forbid 

the exportation of sheep and wool, in order 
that the domestic spinning and weaving 
industnes might not suffer for lack of raw 
material. Soon afterwards the second 
great immigration of Flemish weavers 
took j)lace. The fugitives, driven from tfie 
Netherlands by the decrees against heretics 
issued by Charlps V. and Philip II., wtnt^ 
cordially weh'orned by the British govern- 
ment. to the great disgust of the domestic 
indu'^trial classes. From this time forth 
the vool industry of the Netherlands 
jiossessed no special feature that could 
not tasily be dujdicated (m the other 
side of the Channel. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the 
imjiortaiit translormation in industrial 
conditions that had already taken place a 
century liefore on the Continent in si^veral 
braiu'hes ol manutacture began to affect 
the English wool trade. From its very 
nature the wool industry could not well be 
carried cm as a handicraft, inasmuch as the 
same material passed thiough many hands 
— spinners, weavers, fullers, dyers — before 
the cloth was comjilete and ready for use.- 

Nor did the finished jiroduct reach the 
consumer until it had bcu^n exposed for 
sale in the shops of wholesale and retail' 
dealers. No single establishment was able 
to fulfil all these conditions. Dealers W'ho 
owned capital, and even the sheep farmers, 
found it an easy matter to obtain control 
of the craftsmen through advances ot 
raw material and wages ; and thus the 
TK r cloth industry soon tcjok the 
o{^€ ^ capitalised system 

manufacture. Weavers, 
fullers, and dyers no longer 
laboured directly for their customers, but 
for a capitalist, who was the connecting 
link between the different classes of pro- 
ducers, and at the same time supplied the 
markets with the finished product. The 
wool trade did not at once become a great 
industry, such as is pursued in factories, 
but continued to be carried on in the 
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homes of the weavers and in small work- 
shops, for the government protected 
house labour and prevented the introduc- 
tion of factory industry — at least so far 
as the manufacture ot wool was concerned 
— until late in the eighteenth century. 

The control by the central government 
of commerce and industry which in other 
countries had gradually been won from 
the central governments by independent 
cities, companies, and territories, was 
undisputed in England. The passing of 
the Apprentices Act in 1562 had the effect 
of determining the organisation of English 
industry for centuries. This Act was a 
law dealing with the most importaiu of“ 
social (juestions — the time ot apprentidlihip 
(seven years), and matters concerning 
journeymen. contracts, time, and reward ot 
labour. The municipal authorities w(‘re 
entrusted with its execution m towns, and 
m the country, the magistrates. 

The Act of Ehzabetli remained in force 
until 1814, although it had long ceased to 
be observed m many particulars, since 
new lorms of indust r}' and new branches of 
commerce hads|^rungu})towhichitdid not 

4 ap})lv. Although the Tudors 

The Stuarts 11" . • 1 , 

p . .. had many tunes been per- 

^ • mitted to take the law into 
wi pam hands, and without 

opposition, bt‘Ciiuse ^tlu'ir policy was m 
harmony with tlie wishes ol the British 
nation, this was not the rase with (h(‘ 
Stuarts, against whom an actu^e resistance 
that passed all ja'eviously known limits 
developed in !)()th people and Parliament. 
Their friendly relations with Spam wej-e 
not })o])ular, although it would have been 
advantageous for England to ally herself 
with this nation against Holland, more 
dangerous rival ; moreover, such an 
alliance could not have been otherwise 
than favourable to the importation of 
English products into the Pyrenean 
Peninsula and South America. 

Thus, when the earlier Stuarts desired 
to collect the money necessary for carrying 
out their foreign policy they found neither 
Parliament nor people disposed to give 
tliem any assistance ; and since they 
endeavoured to win their point by invoking 
the aid of absolutism and divine right, the 
consequence was that the opposition of the 
nation increased. Parliament claimed the 
right of distribution of monopolies in 1623, 
withdrawing it from the Crown, and fought 
the system of forced loans. When it 
granted the taxes on tonnage and poundage 
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to the king, not for life, as to his pre- the Parliament — Cromwell was not yet 
dectssors. hut tor a term oi one year Protector, but was occupied with the 
only, ( haiies I. endeavoured .to govern Worcester campaign — by passing the 
without a Parliament, and to collect ta <es Navigation Act, threw’ down a direct 
without iurther authorisation than his challenge to its commercial rival, 
own will. Still, the English peojile w'ere Already under the Tudors, and even at 
not move d to action by economic motives the time of the Plantagenets, English mer- 
alone; tin* question of religion, without chant vessels had been protected l)y means 
doubt, j<re(lominat(*d, and, according to of discriminating taxes, coasting shi])s m 
popular opinion, jiolitical interests, in the particular having been tavoured by various 
stricter s(*nse of the term, were ot greater reservations. In the Act oi i()5r all the 
importance than economic affairs were. old regulations were renewed and supple- 



INVENTOR OF THE STOCKING LOOM: THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT DISCOVERY 


Many of the world's g^reatest discoveries have been simply born, the invention of the stocking loom being a case in point* 
The Rev. William Lee, to whom the discovery of this epoch-making machine was due, derived the idea of his wonderful 
creation from watching the movement of his wife's fillers while knitting. Constructing his machine, he removed it from 
Claverton^ in Nottingham, to London, and Queen Elizabeth made a personal examination of its working. On the 
invitation of Henry IV , Lee took up his residence in France, but did not live to reap the reward of his invention. 

il»t' HKturc It) Allreii I liiior . K A 

But just as the material desires of man meiited. hrom that time no importation 

are expresMons of an invincible natural of extra-European goods to England w’as 

force that mocks all attempts at rejires- allow^ed except under the English flag, 

sion, so also in the lives of nations affairs Commodities of European origin could be 

1 elating to material welfare invariably sent to England in English ships only, or 

press their claims whenever there is a in vessels belonging to the nation in wdiich 

pause in the constant struggle in the their cargoes were produced. It was also 

spiritual world. The war with tlie Nether- determined that voyages should be direct, 

lands for the independence of English from port to port, without any stop being 

foreign trade and for the dominion of the made at the Dutch intermediate stations, 

sea W’as postponed for many years ; but The coasting trade was reseiwed to the 

when Holland declined overtures for an national flag, and, for the improvement of 

intirfate union with the English Republic, the home fishing industry, the importation 
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of salted fish was forbidden. Directions as 
to the manning of English merchant 
vessels proved that Cromwell looked 
upon the merchant marine as the training 
a^ool for the navy. 

Although, owing to the relative weak- 
ness of the English mercantile marine, it 
was long before the Navigation Act had 
Dutch Shi s favourable economic results 
r!! ^ anticipated, its immediate 
L political effect was a naval war 

With Holland (1652-1654), in 
which the English navy, under Robert 
Blake, showed itself to be in no wise in- 
ferior to the fleets of Holland manned by 
crews of far greater experience in battle. 
The great territorial expansion ot tke 
Dutch made it possible to deal more 
serious blows at tjiem, and during the 3^ear 
1653 the English captured over one thou- 
sand Dutch vessels in various parts of the 
world. According to the terms of the 
peace of 1654, made on party grounds 
by the anti-Orange oligarchy under the 
leadership of the brothers De Witt, 
Holland agreed to recognise the Naviga- 
tion Act as well as the supremacy of the 
British flag in English w'aters. 

But the victory of the English under 
Cromwell over their ancient enemies, the 
Spaniards, w^as of far greater value to the 
Englishman of the day than the successes 
won against the Dutch ; not because the 
colonial jiower of Spain was a hindrance to 
British expansion, but for the reason that 
the Spaniards rejiresented Catholicism. 
The result of the war was the acquisition * 
of Jamaica and the port of Dunkirk. The 
latter might have been a foothold for 
English power on the Continent, like 
Calais in former days (1347-1558), but 
Ctiarles II. sold the city to Louis XIV. 
in i6()2. That the monarchy of the 
Restoration had no intention of adopting 
a commercial-political policy other than 
that introduced by the Commonwealth 
was shown by the renewal of the Navigation 
^ . Act in 1660 and 1664 — so 

Commercial ^ ^ 

" tWrdenlargedand improved 
edition of the original Act. 
In New -England the long-wished-for 
region of distribution and consumption 
was acquired, a region which the English 
sought straightway to close to the compe- 
tition of foreign merchants. Each time 
the Navigation Act was renewed clauses 
were inserted according to which the pro- 
ducts of British cdonies could be sent to 


English ports alone, even when intended 
for another land, and European goods 
could be exported to the colonies only on 
English ships, and direct from England 
and Wales. It was not till the Union of 
1707 that English privileges became 
British by their extension to Scotland. The 
second naval war with Holland broke out 
in 1664 as a result of a disjiute with the 
Dutch West India Company. During the 
course of the hostilities New Amsterdam — 
the New York of to-day — ^and Cape Coast 
Castle in Guinea were captured by the 
British. The first guineas were minted, at 
this time, of gold brought on the vessels ^an ' 
English company from the Guinea CciMt. 

As the war had resulted in great 
damage to English commerce, peace 
negotiations were begun at Breda, which, 
in spite of the sudden appearance of a 
Dutch fleet in the Thames in i6()7, were 
definitely favourable to England. The 
Peace of Breda granted ])ermanent 
possession of New Netherlands to the 
English, who were now masters of the 
entire Atlantic coast of North America 
from Acadia to Florida. Consideralile 


„ „ . . light is thrown ujk)!! the 

o in dependence of German 

_ *“'*’** commerce at this lime liy 
"* the fa^t that, although con- 

trary to the proxisons of the Navigation 
Act, the Dutch xvere al'uwed to larry 
Gel man goods to England i» their own 
vessels. 


A third naval war “with the Dutch fol- 


lowed (1672-1O74), when England, in alli- 
ance with France, supported Louis XIV. 
in his attempt to annihilate Holland. Al- 
though England gained no new territory 
by the Treaty of W estminster, she neverthe- 
less prevented Holland from carrying out 
her intention of forming an alliance with 
Spain, when the two former mistresses of 
the sea saw that their interests Were 


equally prejudiced by the rapid develop- 
ment of English maritime power. The 
troubles with Holland finally ceased when 
the House of Orange once more stood at 
the head of the state in 1672, and renewed 
their dynastic connection with the Stuarts. 

The result was an adjustment of the 
interests of the two nations. Holland, 
satiated with wealth, desired rest and peace, 
and after having established a permanent 
alliance with England, contented herself 
with opp sing the encroachments of the 
French, who had now become dangerously 
powerful in Europe as in the colonies. 




THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE 


AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

*T^HE wars between England and the those pauses in the tumult of human affairs 
Netherlands were but a prelude to the ensued during which such peoples and 
tremendous struggle witli France between states as are possessed of vitality are able 
the years ib88 and 1815. The new Hun- quickly to recover their power, even though 
dred Years War, that lasted with but a short time before they may have been 
few intermissions from Louis XIV'.’s third standing on the very brink of the grave. In 
war of conquest until the Congress of France the monarchy took 

Vienna, was, looked at from the })oint of Economic of the labour of civili- 

view of to-day, the final and decisive Qyestions nation, and, moreover, en- 
contest for the dominion of the world’s countered at first little or no 

commerce. Spaniards, Portuguese, liol- opposition. Henry IV., assisted by Sully, 
landers, French, and Bi itish — all had succeeded, by the aid of commercial treaties, 
strivi'n for it in vain, and with insufficient colonising associations, the })romotion of 
powers. What was this monopoly of the industry, and, above all, by encouraging 
world’s commerce but a jihantom that agriculture, ii4 guiding the French people 
beckoned to each nation in turn, only to into the same tendencies of national 
vanish into air ? The unconquerable im- economic policy that had already led to 
pulse lor independence and action displayed such great results elsewhere. Richelieu 
by th(^ nations of Western Europe, wdiich himself, the jiowerful subduer of the feudal 
had been crowded together at an early day nobility, in seeking to free the ( rown from 
by the migrations of peoples, would no more their dishonouring tutelage, pursued the 
permit the establishment of a commercial same course, so far as his fiarticipatifin 
Th D ht ^ ixilitical world mon- in the Thirty Years War allowed him to 

N»tions''of ^ ^rchy ; and since the very direct his attention to economic questions, 
the New World flualities were develop- But it soon became apparent that the 
e ew orid daughter nations French had been too late in entering the 

in the New World, their dependence on the * ranks of colonial nations, and that only 
mother countries became constantly less the leavings of the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
likely to continue. Yet the pursuit of this, liollandcrs, and English remained to them, 
phantom of exclusive commercial dominion French colonists settled, it is true, on the 
caused European civilisation to develop St. Lawrente, in the Antilles, in Guiana, 
more rapidly and to expand over wider in West Africa, and in Madagascar, yet 
regions than any sober estimate of possi- without any very serious attempt to make 
bilitie^ would have anticipated. Private these territories their own, and their 
economic and fiscal endeavours found firm attention was constantly being taken from 
support in the governments and in the their new possessions by political entangle- 
colonial policy of nations, for the living ments nearer home, 
rejiresentatives of all these varied interests A new and bitter quarrel arose with Spain 

breathed the same stirring atmosphere of during the days of Richelieu 

imaginary gains and advantages. and continued long after the 

Of the five powers which at one time ^ • close of the Thirty Years 

or other entered on the rivalry for mari- War, lasting until the Peace 

time supremacy—Spain, Portugal, Holland, of the Pyrenees in 1659. At the same time, 
England, and France— the last named was in the disturbances of the Fronde, the last 
the last to take a part. After Philip II. had struggle was fought betw^een the three inde- 
made peace with France at Vervins, shortly pendent and privileged powers, the clergy, 
befprehisdeath,and the warsoftheHugue- the nobility, and the parlements, and the 
nots t^ad also come to an end in 1598, one of absolute monarchy, which threatened 
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them all alike. This movement was 
occasioned by the incredible mismanage- 
ment of the national finances, which had 
l>egun during the days of Richelieu, and 
Ijad gone Irom bad to worse during the 
ministry of Mazann, 1642-1661. Ever 
since the national debts of France had 
passed from the hands of foreign capi- 
xk u- * talists into those of domestic 
* money-lenders, the so-called 
Victory over . m the abuse had 

. e eop e current of farming out 

the rates and taxes to the state creditors 
in order that they might be able to repay 
themselves from the sums collected. The 
result was boundless oppression of the 
masses, deception of the (jOvTrnmenjf-, a|id 
enrichment oi capitalists. 

A concerted attack, under the leadership 
of the Parlemen^ of Paris, was made on 
the unlimited monarchy ; and the populace 
of the capital joined in it. But as the 
disturbances of the Fronde continued, to 
the great injury of the industrial classes, a 
reaction follow'ed in Paris, and the king 
and his all-powerful MiniSter finally ob- 
tained the upper hand in this last struggle 
of feudal institutions against unlimited 
monarchical power. 

A sequel to the events of the Fronde 
followed, when, alter the death of 
Mazarin, the chief cause of the ruin, 
his financial tool, Nicholas Fouquet, 
who had outdone even the court ot 
Louis XIV. by the magnificence of his 
household, was sent to prison. The ’same 
judgment was jiasscd on the entire tribe 
of Partisans, although they had been a 
power in the state — in lact, above the 
state ; a precarious supjiort to lawful 
authority during times of ^disturbance, 
and often rather an aid to princely 
condottieri ” of the stamp of an Orleans 
or a Cond^, who had become more dan- 
gerous to the King of France than Wallen- 
stein had been to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, the new Finance 
r' Ik « #k Minister, whose influence had 
r* \ gr^‘^*^tly contributed to the 

. overthrow of the Partisans, 

o aaace retained his difficult position 
from 1661 until his death, in 1683. His 
first great work was to consolidate the 
state liabilities, which rested on a thousand 
separate titles and bore high rates of 
interest, into a single national debt, paying 
interest at 5 per cent. This relatively 
mild method of acknowledging the bank- 
ruptcy of a nation was even then not new 
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to France, and was often resorted to in 
later times. But Colbert was obliged to 
forgo the task of extinguishing the 
national debt, as well as any attempt to 
meddle with the jirivileges of the nobility 
and clergy, for upon them depended the 
foreign and domestic jxflicy ot Louis XIV., 
and the Minister of finance had no other 
desire than to be his faithful servant. The 
wars of this period caused many more 
loans to be raised and the })ublic finances 
once more to be thrown into disorder. 
The nobility and clergy were subdued and 
transformed into court domestics, as it 
were, by delercnce to their jinvile^es^ncl 
the offer of certain personal advanta^. 

A significant change had taken })lace in 
the policy of the sovereigns ot Euro])e. 
Previously kings had been able to keep the 
privileged classes in check through alli- 
ances with the third estate ; but now that 
the kingship had attained to the zenith 
oi its j)ower, it transformed clergy and 
noliility into jiillars ol the (iovernnient, 
not in order to oppose the masses, its 
former ally — the latter had as yet no idea 
ol revolting — but merely that it might be 
XK 9 I above all bickerings 

Power^^ir privileged classes, and 

•# 7 -Ik realise the idea of a centralised 

** government, impartially look- 

ing down upon the doings ot men from 
the heights of its absolute jHisition. The 
king had, in fact, become •the high(‘st 
exjiression of governmental force, to 
wEich all personal of class rights wtne as 
nothing. This form of kingshij), wiiich 
created the unity of the modern state out 
of the welter of competing independent 
jurisdictions, was by no means lacking 
in a conception of its social mission ; 
but the latter remained in the background, 
certainly so long as the throne w^as 
surrounded by troo])s of privileged cour- 
tiers, whose chief office was to increase its 
splendour and stability. 

To be sure, now and then a law for the 
im])rovement of economic and social affairs 
made its appearance ; for example, Colbert 
decreased the land-tax (taille) for the bene- 
fit of the peasants, the most oppressed oi all 
the .social classes. However, the tendency 
of the unlimited monarchy was fa’* more 
in the direction of a general and in- 
discriminate policy of national welfare 
than in that of i)rotection of the feeble and 
oppressed. The power and, above all, the 
military capabilities of tlie state were 
to be augmented by an increase hi the 
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A SHORT time after Colbert’s death, in 
ibSj, the Irienclly relations which had 
hitherto existed with England turned into 
mutual hostility. Colbert had succeeded 
in restoring France to the French people — 
that IS to say, he emancipated his country 
from the mercantile dominion of foreigners, 
and rendered it ecoiioniically indej)cndent. 
Louis XIV., however, was not content 
witji securing for the material existence 
of France the isolation considered indis- 
pensable to national development and 
jXTwer; he also wished to establish the 
same (*xclusiveness in resjiect to religion. 

Since the Protestant minority stood in 
the way of his idea of establishing a Galli- 
can or national Church, the king revoked 
the Edict of Nantes in ibSs, and sought 
to convert such of* his subjects as were 
members of the Reformed Church by 
means of c^iercive measures. In spite of a 
TK rr K* forbidding emigration, 

r ♦ thousands of Protestants fled 

From Frone* the country and soiight refuge. 

in Switzerland, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Brandenburg. France was not 
injured so greatly by the consequent 
decrease of population as by the trans- 
planting to foreign soil of French skill and 
the capacity for producing articles of 
French industry and culture — silk, cloth, 
hats, *gloves, glass, paper, ornaments, etc. 

Just as in France, the spirit of religious 
exclusiveness prevailed in England too ; 
but in England no obstacle was placed 
in the way of emigration. The colonies 
in North America, with which the mother 
country now jiossessed such a lucrative 
trade monopoly, had been founded by 
Nonconformists or Dissenters, including 
Roman Catholics. James II. lost his 
throne, and was obliged to seek refuge 
at the court of Louis XIV. in 1688, as 
soon as he ventured to interfere mth the 
Te§t Act. William III. of Orange now 
becajne leader of the great league formed 


for the purpose of resisting the encroach- 
ments of France and of re-establishing 
the European balance of power. From 
tjiis ^time forth, as already stated, England 
and Holland were allies against France. 
The French fleet, under Tourville, was 
destroyed at La Hogue, bn May 29th, 1692, 
by the united English and Dutch squadrons 
Tk p i. under the command of Admiral 
Del id • Although superior to 

h ranee was defeated m the 
third jiredatWy war on the sea, and in the 
War of the Spanish Succession on land. 

It is remarkable what far-reaching 
effects were exerted by the war with which 
the seventeenth century ended and the 
eighteenth century began upon the 
economic conditions of the two hostile 
nations. The Bank of England w'as 
established, and the National Debt con- 
solidated amid the clash of arms ; and 
during the same years the finances of 
France were so utterly deranged that they 
could not be put in order again until the 
drastic settlement of all accounts at the 
Revolution. 

After th^ first public banks had been 
established in Genoa and Venice — Italian 
financiers had succeeded in putting into 
circulation notes, or paper money, in the 
place of specie, at the end of the sixteenth 
century — the development of the banking 
system was ]*)assed on to the Dutch. The 
. cheque bank of Amsterdam, 

founded in 1608, became a model 
for banks whose chief office 
was to attend to the debit and 
credit accounts of merchants, based on the 
princi])le of a guaranteed deposit. In 
London, the goldsmiths of Lombard Street 
had long been engaged in banking, an 
important branch of their trade being money 
changing, from which large profits were 
obtained during periods of a confused 
currency. They also received deposits, 
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